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PREFACE   TO   VOLUME  III.,  DICTIONARY  C 
ARCHITECTURE 


The  search  for  accurate  definitions  for  words  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  < 
when  the  definitions  sought  are  of  tangible  things,  things  interesting  in  themsel 
of  their  importance,  the  search  may  interest  the  workman  as  well  as  the  etymoli 
exactly  speaking,  an  arch  1  In  close  relation  to  that  inquiry,  what  is  not  an  an 
may  amuse  himself  with  rearranging  or  rewording  the  definitions  given  in  Vol. 
Doric  Order  in  the  original  and  in  the  derived  or  secondary  sense  of  the  term) 
given  in  their  place  assume  the  preexisteuce  of  the  term  id  the  Roman  sense,  an 
later  application  to  the  onier  of  the  Parthenon.  Or,  to  take  a  more  doubtful 
word  Piazza  be  given  in  the  sense  of  Veranda)  A  kind  correspondent  sends,  to 
tion  in  its  place,  a  history  of  that  word  in  English,  and  refetv  to  his  own  signe 
Nation  (N.Y.),  trom  which  it  appears  that  the  term  Covent  Garden  Piazza  was  in 
as  early  as  1634 ;  that  thirty  years  later  the  term  was  applied  rather  to  the  covei 
fronting  on  the  square,  of  which  some  still  remain ;  that  the  American  use  of  it 
out-of-door  extension  of  a  country  house  was  a  direct  borrowing  from  those  arcadei 
Jonea ;  that  use  of  the  term  has  been  known  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  and  in 
English-speaking  world.  If  an  Englishman  were  writing  home  about  the  Strang 
the  United  States,  he  would  name  Piazzas  rather  than  Verandas,  keeping  the 
India.  Piazza  used  in  this  sense  is  a  blot  on  our  technical  vocabulary,  but  it  n 
edged.  How,  then,  concerning  Porte  Cockere  in  the  sense  of  a  covered  porcl 
That  is  a  terra  which  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the  language,  if  possible,  and, 
opposed  or  ignored.  A  century  hence,  if  it  is  in  the  daily  use  of  English-ape 
may  be  necessary  to  admit  it  as  we  now  admit  Piazza ;  but  let  every  accurate  wri 
avoid  it  till  then,  and  let  every  dictionary  name  it  with  reprehension. 

The  abuse  of  trade  names  threatens  the  building  trades,  the  decorative  arti 
hiunan  occupations  which  are  seriously  modified  by  the  modem  race  for  coinme 
It  would  be  well  if  the  architects  and  mural  painters,  the  trained  artists  who  ; 
decorative  art,  wouhl  refuse  to  help  confound  and  corrupt  our  English  vocalmlary. 
speech  have  to  borrow  words  from  the  languages  of  men  more  versed  and  more 
home  than  we  are  in  the  things  of  fine  art ;  but  we  may  at  least  take  those  foreig 
true  senses,  and  we  may  use  our  own  English  wools  aright.  Let  iis  not  force 
include  the  Decadence  as  well ;  let  us  not  admit  that  a  Wainscot  can  be  of  marbl 

In  the  Preface  to  Vol.  I.  there  was  mention  of  those  contributions  to  the  Diet 
their  nature  could  not  well  be  signetl.  Referring  now  to  those  articles  which  bes 
names,  it  seems  advisable  to  classify,  roughly,  the  work  represented  by  those  ; 
character  of  the  information  there  given.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of  architectural 
feswrs  Ware  and  Sherman  and  Mr.  Partridge  have  treateil  Drawing,  Perspective, 
Shades  and  Shadows.  Mr.  Walter  Cook  has  written  on  the  great  School  of  A 
Mr.  Sandier  on  other  French  schools  (see  Architect  in  France).     Messrs.  Blackall,  j 


PRBPACB   TO  VOLUME   III. 

must  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  as  having  written  on  subjects  so  nearly  akin  to  education  as 
Fellowship,  Photography,  and  Societies  of  Architects. 

The  modern  practice  of  architecture  and  building  has  been  treated  especially  by  Messrs.  Gibson, 
Sandier,  and  Fiske  in  articles  on  The  Architect  in  England,  France,  and  Italy ;  by  Messrs.  Brun- 
ner,  Gibson,  and  Van  Brunt  in  a  general  way  (see  Builder,  Specification,  Superintendent),  and  by 
Mr.  Marshall,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  suggestive  reformer  of  modem  practice,  in  the  articles 
Modelling  and  Truth  in  Art. 

Immediately  connected  with  this  is  the  large  body  of  work  concerning  modem  constmction  in 
all  its  range,  from  the  simple  and  realistic  subject  of  Mr.  Atkinson  (Slow-burning  Constmction) 
to  the  engineering  problems  treated  by  Mr.  Hutton  (Caisson,  Centring,  Equilibrium  of  Arches, 
Excavation,  Expansion,  Foundation,  Iron  Constmction,  Masonry,  Steel,  Strength  of  Materials) 
and  the  wholly  modem  scientific  considerations  which  are  the  subjects  of  Professor  Sabine 
(Acoustics,  Echo,  Reflector,  Sounding  Board,  Whispering  Gallery,  and  other  kindred  terms), 
Mr.  Gerhard  (Bath  and  cognate  subjects.  Drain,  Drainage  and  House  Drainage,  Gas  Piping  and 
Plumbing,  Kitchen,  Laundry,  Market,  and  Water  Supply),  and  Mr.  Purdy  (Fireproofing). 

Other  departments  and  other  manifestations  of  this  great  subject  of  modem  building  appli- 
ances and  building  practice  are  covered  by  the  articles  of  Mr.  Baldwin  (Ventilation),  Mr.  Gibson 
(Bill  of  Quantities,  Builder,  Estimating,  Surveyor),  Mr.  Hinchman  (Key,  Lock,  etc.),  Mr.  Robb 
(Electrical  Appliances,  Elevator  [Electric],  Warming  by  Electricity),  Mr.  D.  N.  B.  Sturgis  (Beam, 
Bolt,  Brick,  Stair,  Step,  each  with  many  subtitles),  and  Mr.  Wight  (Shoring,  which  includes 
house  moving  and  raising).  Materials  not  already  mentioned  are  the  special  subjects  of  Mr.  De 
Morgan  (Keramics)  and  Dr.  Merrill  (Marble  with  subtitles,  Stone  with  subtitles). 

These  subjects  are  often  closely  interlinked,  and  it  is  difficult  to  classify  such  work  as  Mr. 
Caryl  Coleman's,  for  instance  (see  Altar,  Ambo,  Chancel,  Font,  Reredos,  Stall,  and  similar  articles 
on  Ecclesiology ;  abo  Symbology),  and  to  say  whether  it  belongs  to  the  history  of  architecture  or 
rather  to  kindred  forms  of  decoration.  In  tlie  matter  of  pure  decoration,  its  theory  and  practice, 
the  articles  of  Mr.  Blashfield  on  Mural  Painting,  Mr.  Crowninshield  on  the  practical  side  of  the 
same  great  art  (Distemper,  Encaustic,  Fresco,  Mosaic,  Oil  Painting,  Water  Glass,  Wax  Paint- 
ing), Mr.  La  Farge  on  the  subject  he  has  made  so  especially  his  own,  the  Window  of  decorative 
glass,  and  Mr.  Lethaby  on  the  nature  of  Design  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  originality  and 
significance  in  the  modem  industrial  epoch,  are  to  be  compared  with  the  papers  on  special  topics, 
such  as  Robbia  Work  by  Professor  Marquand  and  Keramics  by  Mr.  De  Morgan. 

Buildings  of  the  modem  world,  concerning  which  there  has  been  much  semiscientific  thought 
and  much  discussion,  have  been  treated  by  Messrs.  Abbe  (Observatory),  Aiken  (Post  Office), 
Bmnner  (Synagogue),  Cowles  (Hospital),  Hardenbergh  (Hotel),  Hill  (Apartment  House,  Office, 
Tenement  House),  Soule  (Library),  and  Wheelwright  (Schoolhouse). 

Biography  has  been  the  work  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  stated  in  Vol.  I. 

Finally,  the  vast  subject  of  the  history  of  architecture,  ancient  and  modem,  European  and 
Oriental,  whether  treated  geographically  or  by  subjects,  has  been  handled  by  Professor  Babcock 
(Vaults),  Mr.  Day  (the  Stoa,  the  Temple),  Mr.  Ferree  (Church,  the  summary),  Mr.  Fiske 
(Church,  the  nature  of  the  building).  Professor  Frothinghara  (Memorial  Arch,  Memorial  Col- 
umn), Mr.  Goodyear  (the  Leaning  Tower),  Mr.  Longfellow  (Baptistery,  Round  Church),  Mr. 
Piatt  (the  Villa).  Again,  this  has  been  examined  from  another  point  of  view  by  Mr.  Dellen- 
baugh,  who  treats  American  archaeology  in  many  papers,  Professor  Frothiugham  with  Pelasgic 
and  Hittite  antiquity,  Professor  Hamlin  with  Byzantine  Art,  Mr.  Longfellow  whp  handles  Greco- 
Roman,  Latin,  Neoclassic,  and  Romanesque  art.  Professor  Marquand  and  Mr.  Spiers  who  treat 
respectively  Grecian  and  Imperial  Roman  art.  The  same  great  subject,  treated  geographically, 
has  been  the  business  of  Mr.  Blackall  (Belgiimi,  Portugal,  and  Spain),  Mr.  Brewer  (Austria, 
Bohemia,  Germany,  and  Hungary),  Mr.  Cram  (China  and  Japan),  Mr.  DeKay  (Ireland),  Mr. 
Dellenbaugh  (Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  United  States  as  to  their  pre-Columbian  epoch), 
Mr.  Fiske  (Italy,  the  northwestem  provinces).  Professor  Frothingham  (Italy,  except  the  far 
northwest),  Mr.  Graham  (North  Africa),  Professor  Hamlin  (the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Egypt,  India, 
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and  Scotland),  Mr.  Schopfer  (Switzerland),  Mr.  Schuyler  (the  United  States),  Mr.  Spiers  (Asia 
Minor,  Etruscan  Architecture,  Persia,  Syria),  Mr.  R.  C.  Sturgis  (England),  Mr.  Taylor  (Canada), 
Mr.  Turner  (Mexico),  Professor  Warren  (France,  the  southern  provinces). 

The  editor  cannot  close  this  synopsis  of  the  work  of  several  busy  years  without  renewing  his 
thanks  to  the  contributors  who  have  seconded  him  so  cheerfully.  The  scheme  of  the  Dictionary 
has  never  been  disturbed  or  made  difficult  by  any  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  conform  to  it. 
To  one  who  thinks  with  the  present  writer  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  thorough  mastery  of  a 
subject  more  complete  than  a  perfect  willingness  to  present  that  subject  in  the  fonn  required  by 
a  special  occasion, — than  the  absence  of  intellectual  rigidity  and  a  flexibility  of  spirit  such  as 
comes  only  from  long-continued  mental  exercise,  —  the  evidence  thus  afforded  of  the  unique  merit 
of  the  Dictionary's  staff  of  contributors  is  most  complete  and  convincing. 

R.  S. 
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the  confonnity  of  temperature  within  the  ob- 
serving room  relative  to  that  of  the  free  air  out- 
side, the  freedom  from  minute  vibrations  and 
jars  of  the  ground,  and  especially  a  steady  at- 
mosphere, are  the  fundamental  conditions  for 
good  work.  So  far  as  the  buildings  themselves 
are  concerned,  it  is  found  that  these  conditions 
are  best  secured  by  giving  each  instrument  its 
own  isolated  house;  hence  modem  observa- 
tories constitute  a  cluster  of  buildings  contain- 
ing offices,  residences,  and  instruments,  often 
scattered  over  an  area  of  many  acres,  in  order 
that  each  may  be  located  as  advantageously  as 
possible ;  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  mountain  ob- 
servatories, where  space  is  not  available  and 
where  it  is  impossible  to  go  out  in  stormy 
weather,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  crowd 
several  instruments  into  one  building.  A  com- 
plete modem  observatory  must  provide  for  work 
both  in  the  exact  meridian  and  upon  objects  far 
removed  from  the  meridian.  The  former  is  done 
by  meridian  instmments  whose  use  requires  sim- 
ply a  broad  slit  open  from  the  zenith  down  to 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  horizon.  The  extra- 
meridional  work  is  done  with  instmments  of 
either  the  altitude  and  azimuth  type,  or  the 
equatorial  type ;  both  these  types  require  to  be 
mounted  in  rooms  whose  walls  and  roofs  re- 
volve horizontally,  so  that  the  broad  slit  from 
zenith  to  horizon,  which  serves  as  the  obseiT- 
ing  window,  may  be  brought  opposite  to  any 
part  of  the  sky  that  is  to  be  examined  through 
the  telescope.  The  equatorial  telescope  in- 
vented by  Fraunhofer  has  a  perfectly  free  mo- 
tion around  an  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth, 
called  the  equatorial  axis;  this  can  be  moved 
by  clockwork,  so  that  an  object  once  brought 
into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  will  remain 
there  permanently.  With  such  apparatus,  pho- 
tographs of  faint  stars,  comets,  and  nebulte  can 
be  obtained  by  giving  several  hours  of  continu- 
ous exposure  to  the  sensitive  plate.  The  eye 
end  of  this  telescope  is  near  the  floor  of  the 
room  when  the  observer  is  looking  at  the  zenith, 
but  may  be  20  feet  above  the  floor  when  he  is 
looking  at  points  near  the  horizon.  In  the 
older  observatories,  a  complex  observing  chair 
was  needed  for  the  convenience  of  the  observer ; 
but  in  all  the  newest  ones  the  floor  itself  is 
made  a(^ustable,  rising  and  falling  at  any  mo- 
ment to  suit  the  needs  of  the  case. 

Among  the  best  illustrations  of  the  extent 
and  manifold  character  of  the  works  undertaken 
by  modern  observatories  and  the  consequent 
necessary  expansion  of  apparatus  and  buildings, 
we  quote  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  now  maintains 
several  branch  observatories  and  employs  in  all 
about  fifty  astronomers,  physicists,  computers, 
and  clerks.  Among  the  great  observatories 
built  in  recent  years  with  a  view  to  work  in 
some  special  department  in  astronomy,  we  may 
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enumerate  the  following :  The  Imperial  Cen- 
tral Observatory  at  Poulkova,  near  Saint  Peters- 
burg (1836-1839) ;  the  new  Observatory  of  the 
University  of  Vienna ;  the  Observatory  at  Nice 
(1885-1890);  and,  in  the  United  States,  the 
Lick  Observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton ;  the 
Naval  Observatory  in  Washington,  and  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  belonging  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, but  located  at  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Meteorological  Observatories.  The  only 
building  pertaining  to  meteorology  that  has 
descended  to  us  from  classic  times  is  the  so- 
called  **  Tower  of  the  Winds  "  at  Athens,  which 
dates  from  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Christ.  Each  side  of  the 
tower  bore  a  sundial,  that  is  to  say,  a  horizon- 
tal stylus  projected  from  the  middle  of  the  upper 
edge  of  each  face  ;  from  it  radiated  the  hour- 
marks  chiselled  into  the  smooth  marble,  and, 
undoubtedly,  at  one  time  filled  with  red  or  black 
pigments.  The  interior  of  the  tower  still  bears 
witness  to  the  fact  that  it  formerly  contained  a 
large  water  clock  or  clepsydra. 

The  modem  revival  of  interest  in  meteorology 
dates  from  Galileo  and  more  especially  from  his 
pupil,  Ferdinand  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
who,  in  1653,  distributed  thermometers  to  sev- 
eral cloisters  and  organized  a  system  of  daily 
reconis,  the  general  oversight  of  which  was  com- 
mitted to  Father  Luigi  Antinori.  During  the 
past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  con- 
ditions untler  which  satisfactory  observations 
can  be  made  have  come  to  be  better  under- 
stood, and  the  observatory  buildings  have 
undergone  corresponding  alterations,  although 
observations  and  records  are  still  made  by 
thousands  of  amateurs  under  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory  conditions.  Meteorological  ob- 
servations are  frequently  combined  with  seismo- 
logical  and  magnetical  in  one  establishment,  and 
in  order  to  respond  to  these  manifold'  require- 
ments a  number  of  small  buildings  must  be 
scattered  over  an  area  of  several  acres.  If 
magnetic  self-registration  is  undertaken,  it  is 
almost  necessarily  done  in  underground  or  cellar 
rooms  where  the  temperature  can  be  controlled 
throughout  the  year.  The  first  story  of  the 
observatory  building  is  devoted  to  offices  and 
libraries,  while  the  upper  stoiy  is  usually  given 
up  to  self-recording  meteorological  apparatus 
connected  with  the  thermometers,  rain  gauges, 
anemometers,  sunshine  recorders,  etc.,  on  the 
roof.  In  order  to  obtain  the  temperature  and 
moisture  of  the  air,  it  is  considered  necessary 
that  the  thermometers  shall  be  exposed  freely 
to  the  wind  and  yet  be  perfectly  shielded  from 
the  sun^s  rays  by  day  and  from  their  own  radia- 
tion to  the  clear  sky  at  night ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, enclosed  in  a  shelter  of  open  latticework, 
which  is  either  elevated  high  above  the  roof,  or 
located  near  the  ground,  according  to  the  sub- 
ject under  investigation. 


OBSERVATORY  AT  WILLIAMS    BAY,   WISCONSIN 

(See  (li«  H|rurt«  tn  the  W-t  and  Ptate  II) 

wise  on  rollers,  and  which  move  simultaneously. 
Canvas  citriaina  are  moiinied  on  tracks  and  can  be 
adjusted  HO  as  to  shelwr  the  telescope  from  the  wind. 
The  floor  seen  in  itie  ligiire  is  arranged  so  as  to  riae 
for  a  distance  of  a^i  feel  vertically;  thus  enabling; 
the  observer  to  reacli  the  eyKpieoe  of  the  teleiicoi>e 
at  all  tluiBB. 


Interior  of  the  revolvine  dome.  The  lelescot- 
revolves  on  an  axis  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis  of 
rotation ;  it  is  driven  by  cloekworlc  so  that  a  star  ia 
Kept  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision. 

The  observing  slit  is  1.1  feet  wide  and  exlenda 
Trom  the  horizon  co  a  point  6  feet  beyond  tlie 
zoniih.    It  IB  dosed  by  two  shutters  which  work  side- 
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The  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris  was  originaUy  de- 
signed by  its  inventor  for  utilitarian  as  well  as 
architectural  purposes,  and  since  the  close  of 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1889  it  has  been  largely 
devoted  to  physical  and  meteorological  purposes. 
The  reconls  of  pressure,  temperature,  and  wind 
taken  on  it,  in  mid-air,  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  ground,  have  given  a  new  aspect  to  certain 
problems  in  meteorology.  This  tower  is  now 
known  to  the  scientific  world  as  a  meteorological 
observatory.  It  responds  precisely  to  a  funda- 
mental condition  that  is  not  fulfilled  by  any 
mountain  observatory,  namely,  that  the  instru- 
ments be  placed  in  free  air  high  above  the  ocean 
level,  so  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  influence  of 
the  ground  or  building  which  supports  them. 
The  records  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  are  more 
valuable  even  than  those  obtained  from  instru- 
ments suspended  in  the  free  air  by  balloons  or 
kites,  because  they  are  continued  uninterruptedly. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  same  conditions,  the 
Weather  Bureau  of  the  United  States  (and,  to 
a  less  extent,  the  bureaus  of  other  countries) 
elevates  its  observing  stations  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  accessible  buildings ;  but  in  some  cases, 
from  necessity,  it  takes  the  observations  quite 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

For  climatological  studies  bearing  on  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
to  keep  records  of  rainfall  and  temperature  near 
the  surface  of  the  groimd,  therefore  the  central 
stations  generally  have  an  auxiliary  open  field 
for  this  purpose.  When  these  stations  can  be 
located  in  such  fields  with  an  ailjacent  grove, 
the  whole  constitutes  a  park,  and  for  economy's 
sake  other  scientific  institutions  are  established 
in  the  same  park.  Illustrations  of  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  found  in  the  combination  of  as- 
tronomy, meteorology,  and  magnetism  in  Green- 
wich Park ;  of  magnetism  and  meteorology  at 
Pavlosk ;  of  geodesy,  astronomy,  meteorology, 
and  magnetism  at  Potsdam,  and  the  similar 
combinations  at  the  observatories  at  Nice  and 
Budapest,  and  at  stations  for  the  study  of 
forestry,  agriculture,  etc. 

In  order  to  explore  the  upper  atmosphere, 
meteorological  observations  are  frequently  es- 
tablished on  the  summits  of  hills  and  mountains. 
The  mountain  observatory  is  usually  a  very 
plain  structure,  and  the  apparatus  is  installed 
with  ditticulty  on  the  rocky  summit.  Observa- 
tions at  still  higher  levels  are  obtained  by  the 
use  of  balloons  and  kites.  The  first  of  the 
modem  series  of  buildings  combining  the  needs 
of  a  meteorological  and  magnetic  observatory 
with  those  of  a  central  station  where  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  records  must  be  preserved  and 
students  must  be  provided  for,  was  the  Seewarte 
at  Hamburg,  now  the  Deutsche  Seetcarte,  de- 
signed by  Professor  Neumayer  as  scientist,  and 
G.  Kirchenpauer  as  architect.  Next  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  rivalling  it  in  importance,  was 
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the  collection  of  buildings  erected  in  the  Im- 
perial Park  at  Pavlosk  as  the  technical  adjunct 
to  the  Central  Physical  Observatory  at  Saint 
Petersburg.  The  most  recent  structure  of  the 
kind  is  the  magnetic  and  meteorological  observa- 
tory at  Potsdam,  near  Berlin,  which  is  estab- 
lished in  the  park  at  that  place,  near  other 
buildings  devoted  to  astro-physical  and  geodetic 
research.  The  Potsdam  observatory  is  the 
technical  observatory  and  the  school  of  experi- 
mental research  for  the  Central  Meteorological 
Institute  in  Berlin,  of  which  Professor  W.  von 
Bezold  is  director.  The  meteorological  and 
magnetical  observatories  at  Pare  Saint  Maur, 
Montsouris,  Pavlosk,  and  Potsdam  respond  to 
the  important  condition  that  meteorological  ob- 
servations for  general  climatological  purposes 
should  not  be  taken  in  large  cities,  but  in  open 
regions  at  a  distance  therefrom.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  problems  that  demand 
special  observations  made  within  cities  or  within 
forests,  or  at  some  other  locality  for  which 
special  stations  are  needed.  The  instruments 
themselves  and  the  methods  of  their  exposure 
constitute  special  problems  that  are  ratlier  dif- 
ferently handled  in  each  observatory.  The 
central  office  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington is  located  on  suCiciently  high  ground  to 
enable  the  apparatus  on  its  roof  to  indicate  the 
proper  temperature  and  wind  for  a  large  mass 
of  air  just  above  the  city.  The  first  floor  is  79 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  anemometer  about 
60  feet  above  that;  the  observer's  room,  the 
self-registers,  and  the  barometer  are  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  central  tower,  but  an  auxiliary  ex- 
perimental observatory  belonging  to  the  Instru- 
ment Division  is  located  on  an  ac^joiniug  building. 
All  Weather  Bureau  stations  for  storm  studies 
are  elevated  high  above  the  soil  in  order  to 
obtain  approximately  the  state  of  the  air  at  the 
cloud  level. 

Magnetic  Observatories.  The  first  mag- 
netic observatory,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  was  that  occupietl  by  Gauss  and  Weber 
at  the  University  of  Gottingeu,  1833-1850. 
The  difficulty  of  carrying  on  these  delicate 
measures  with  sufficient  frequency  led  C.  Brooke, 
in  1844,  to  devise  the  Greenwich  and  John 
Welsh,  in  1857,  the  Kew,  system  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus  for  continuous  registration ; 
the  so-called  Kew  system  is  now  in  use  at  about 
twenty  magnetic  observatories.  Improvements 
in  many  details  were,  c.  1885,  made  by  Mas- 
cart,  whose  apparatus  is  now  in  use  at  about 
fifteen  stations.  The  latest  improvements  are 
found  in  the  three  observatories  designed  in 
1900  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer,  and  to  be  erected  by 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  magnetic  ob- 
servatory are  primarily  two  :  namely,  as  great  a 
freedom  as  possible  from  local  magnetic  disturb- 
ances due  to  the  building,  the  geological  strata, 
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CBCU&.  In  Latin,  a  hall  or  large  room  in 
a  dwelling  house ;  rare  in  ancient  authors,  and 
applied  by  modem  archaeologists  to  a  room  with 
columns,  or  otherwise  decorative,  as  in  some 
Pompeian  houses.  The  room  so  called  was 
sometimes  a  dining  room. 

CBIL  DB  BQIUF.  In  French,  a  compara- 
tively small  round  or  oval  window ;  as  adopted 
in  English  usage,  such  a  window  especially  when 
treated  decoratively,  as  in  a  firieze.  (See  Eye ; 
Oculus.) 

Salle  de  TCBil  de  BcBuf.  The  antecham- 
ber of  the  king's  apartment  in  the  palace  of 
Versailles;  so  called  on  account  of  the  oval 
window  in  one  of  the  walls. 

OFFICB.  A,  A  room  in  which  work  is 
done,  especially  work  of  a  professional  or  intel- 
lectual sort,  as  distinguished  from  a  workshop. 
Thus,  in  the  house  of  a  physician,  the  room  in 
which  patients  are  received  is  the  office.  In  a 
hotel,  a  factory,  or  other  establishment  where 
many  persons  are  employed,  the  room  especially 
reserve<l  for  interviews  between  the  proprietor 
or  his  representative  and  persons  having  busi- 
ness with  the  concern ;  in  a  shop  or  store,  the 
compartment,  whether  forming  a  separate  room 
or  not,  in  which  the  clerks  and  bookkeepers  do 
their  work,  as  distinguished  from  the  salesmen. 

In  modem  cities,  the  places  of  business,  even 
of  professional  men,  are  so  often  separated  from 
their  residences  that  offices  have  come  to  be 
rooms  or  suites  of  rooms  in  large  buildings, 
perhaps  erected  especially  for  the  purpose. 
(See  Office  Building.) 

B  (in  this  sense,  much  more  common  in  the 
plural,  as,  the  offices).  The  kitchens,  store- 
rooms, service  rooms,  laundries,  etc.,  taken  to- 
gether, as  in  a  hotel  or  large  dwelling  house. 

—  R.  S. 

OFFICB  BUILDINO.  One  intended  for 
renting  to  tenants  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting clerical  or  executive  business  or  the  prac- 
tice of  a  profession. 

Development,  Prior  to  1858,  except  in  a 
few  commercial  cities  like  New  York,  office 
buildings  were  usually  converted  dwellings, 
the  light,  air,  heat,  and  height  which  were 
sufficient  for  living  rooms  being  deemed  suffi- 
ctent  also  for  the  office,  the  plans  of  new  build- 
ings closely  following  those  in  use  for  dwellings. 
A  number  of  new  buildings  were  erected  during 
the  period  1858  to  1865,  at  which  time  the 
elevators  began  to  be  common,  and  led  to  the 
use  of  five-  and  six-story  buildings.  About 
1880  the  speed  of  the  passenger  elevator  was 
increased  somewhat,  and  during  the  next  few 
years  buildings  of  eight  and  nine  stories  in 
height  became  common;  during  the  period  up 
to  1890  the  elevator  speeds  were  gradually 
increased,  reaching  the  practicable  limit,  and 
since  1890  the  development  of  the  office  build- 
ing has  been  along  the  lines  of  the  carefully 
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braced  steel  skeleton  supporting  a  masonry 
covering,  with  an  increased  number  of  stories 
and  a  decreased  size  of  the  office  unit. 

Plan,  It  is  required  to  produce  a  building 
having  the  greatest  practicable  number  of  rooms 
of  about  uniform  size,  each  practically  equidis- 
tant (in  time)  from  the  street,  and  each  well  lit 
and  ventilated  naturally.  For  a  uniform  distri- 
bution of  light  during  business  hours  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  direct  light  should  be  admitted 
morning  and  evening,  and  diffused  light  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  a  greater  dependence 
being  placed  upon  diffused  than  upon  direct 
light.  It  is  also  desirable  that  each  office 
should  receive  a  nearly  equal  portion  of  light 
during  the  day.  It  is  therefote  necessary  that 
they  should  all  be  symmetrically  arranged  about 
an  axis.  If  this  axis  mns  east  and  west,  the 
offices  on  the  north  side  of  the  building  receive 
diffused  light  only  during  the  early  morning  and 
late  afternoon  in  the  summer.  Those  on  the 
south  side  have  the  sun  directly  on  them  nearly 
the  entire  year.  The  direct  sunlight  on  such 
offices  is  too  intense  to  be  admitted,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  use  awnings  or  shades, 
which  darken  the  rear  of  the  office.  If  the 
axis  runs  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direc- 
tion, the  offices  receive  the  direct  sun  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  and  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  are  protected ;  shades,  there- 
fore, are  unnecessary,  and  the  diffused  light  fills 
the  entire  room  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  In  courts,  the  direct  light  is  only  avail- 
able during  a  small  portion  of  the  day ;  the 
balance  of  the  time  the  reflected  liglit  from  the 
sides  and  the  diffu8e<l  light  must  be  depende<i 
on.  If  the  long  axis  of  the  court  is  placed  in 
a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  the  direct 
light  can  reach  farther  down  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  axis  were  placed  in  another  di- 
rection, and  the  reflected  light  will  be  much 
better.  This  follows  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  laws  of  reflection,  anci  can  be 
readily  demonstrated  by  using  a  candle  to  rep- 
resent the  sun  and  a  rectangular  box  having  light- 
coloured  sides  1x3  inches  in  plan  and  6  inches 
high.  By  placing  the  long  axis  of  the  box  in 
various  positions  with  reference  to  a  meridian, 
the  amount  of  light  can  be  noted  on  a  piece  of 
tracing  paper  held  at  the  bottom.  To  insure 
the  even  distribution  of  the  light  during  the 
business  days,  lay  off  on  a  full  circle  the  twenty- 
four  hours  which  compose  the  day,  draw  two 
radii,  one  to  9  a.m.  and  one  to  5  p.m.,  and  bi- 
sect the  angle  formed  by  these  two  with  a  third 
radius.  This  radius  should  be  the  approxi- 
mate bearing  of  the  court  axis.  The  aim  being 
to  provide  an  equal  number  of  unit  offices  of 
equal  desirability,  a  unit  building  is  developed 
by  placing  two  rows  of  offices  on  either  side  of 
a  centre  corridor,  the  offices  opening  to  the  street 
or  court.     As  many  unit  buildings  should  be 
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arranged  in  parallel  rows  as  the  lot  permits, 
leaving  adequate  court  space  between  them  and 
joining  them  at  their  northerly  ends,  unless 
there  is  some  controlling  reason  due  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  lot  or  the  exceptional  length  of  the 
building,  by  means  of  a  cross  building  contain- 
ing the  stairways,  elevators,  and  connecting 
corridors.  Wider  courts  are  needed  for  high 
buildings.  The  size  of  the  office  unit  depends 
on  local  demands  and  the  size  of  the  lot,  vary- 
ing from  9  X  15  feet  up  to  15  X  25  feet.  The 
corridors  should  vary  from  4  to  6  feet  in  width, 
and  the  walls  from  1  foot  to  several  feet  in 
thickness.  The  unit  building  will  vary  in  width 
from  37  to  60  feet  or  more.  The  cross  corri- 
dors should  be  25  per  cent,  and  the  landing 
in  front  of  the  elevators  50  per  cent,  wider 
than  the  side  corridors,  with  12  feet  as  a  maxi- 
mum. The  main  hall,  from  the  street  to  the 
elevators,  should  be  at  the  street  level,  7  feet 
wide  in  small  buildings  and  12  feet  wide  in 
larger  ones.  All  of  them  should  receive  direct 
light  and  air  from  at  least  one  window.  The 
courts  should  be  from  18  to  25  feet  wide.  In 
buildings  of  an  L  shape,  the  elevators  can  be 
placed  at  the  angle  of  the  L. 

Height.  Present  practice  ranges  from  ten 
to  twenty  stories.  The  limit  is  fixed  structur- 
ally by  the  smallest  dimension  of  the  lot  when 
the  building  is  free  standing  or  designed  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  its  neighbours,  and  eco- 
nomically, by  reaching  the  point  where  the 
rental  value  of  the  additional  story  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
story,  for  the  loss  of  space  due  to  increase  in 
the  number  of  elevators  in  all  the  stories,  for 
loss  of  space  in  the  court,  and  for  increased  cost 
of  service.  All  of  these  items  are  serious  in 
amount,  but  cannot  yet  be  definitely  deter- 
mined. The  author  believes  that  the  limit  is 
at  about  sixteen  stories,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  lot,  and  that  as  the  lot  decreases  in  size 
the  height  should  decrease.  The  total  height 
of  the  building  is  influenced  by  the  height  of 
each  story,  which  should  generally  be  one-half 
of  the  depth  of  the  rooms,  but  never  less  than 
9  feet  for  the  office  floors  and  12  to  15  feet  for 
the  first  and  second  floors.  If  an  excessive 
height  is  given  to  the  story,  the  light  is  not 
materially  improved,  and  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing and  of  the  service  of  the  building  are  both 
needlessly  increased. 

Windows,  The  windows  should  occupy 
an  area  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  exterior  walls  of  the  office,  be- 
ing so  placed  that  the  top  will  be  no  more  than 
1  foot  below  the  ceiling  and  practically  square- 
headed.  The  usual  practice  is  to  hang  the 
windows  on  pulleys  and  weights,  dividing  the 
sash  into  two  parts,  with  the  provision  made, 
in  the  best  practice,  to  rotate  the  sash  in  the 
frame,  thus  afibrding  double  the  opening  for 
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ventilation  in  the  summer,  and  permitting  the 
outside  of  the  glass  to  be  cleaned  vrithout 
danger.  Side-pivoted  and  casement  sash  are 
also  used  to  a  certain  extent.  They  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  cleaned.  (Jenerally, 
about  35  per  cent  of  window  surface  in  the 
wall  gives  a  very  efficient  light.  Very  large 
glass  surfaces  should  be  avoided  in  cold  climates 
as  the  glass  radiates  externally,  the  heat  of  the 
interior  producing  the  effect  of  a  draught  which 
is  difficult  to  neutralize.  Bay  windows  are 
used  in  certain  localities  and  seem  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  tenant,  but  are  objectionable  on 
the  score  of  cost,  additional  fire  risk,  and  are 
not  always  efficient  in  adding  to  the  rentable 
area  of  the  office.  They  are  always  difficult  of 
satisfactory  architectural  treatment.  The  re- 
veals of  the  windows  are  generally  fixed  by 
architectural  considerations ;  any  portion  of  them 
not  required  for  effect  should  be  placed  inside 
of  the  windows,  and  the  area  of  the  room  in- 
creased by  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
underneath  the  vrindow  as  much  as  practicable. 

Elevators  should  all  be  grouped  at  one 
point  at  the  end  of  a  court.  Gfood  service 
requires  that  a  car  shall  be  in  front  of  a  landing 
going  in  each  direction  every  forty  seconds. 
The  height  of  building  and  speed  of  car  fixes 
the  number,  and  the  number  of  offices  per  floor 
fixes  the  size.  The  car  should  be  at  least  5x5 
feet  and  should  not  exceed  7x7  feet.  Some 
form  of  automatic  indicator  operating  within  8 
feet  of  a  landing  must  be  used  in  high-speed 
service  to  indicate  the  requirements  of  passen- 
gers on  landings.  The  division  of  the  cars  into 
way  and  express,  or  into  sections,  one  section 
serving  the  lower  portion  of  the  building  and 
the  other  the  upper,  is  one  that  on  its  face 
seems  to  be  good ;  but  practically  it  is  open  to 
objection  as  causing  delay  and  congestion  at  the 
bottom  landing.  In  buildings  of  reasonable 
height  this  question  does  not  arise. 

Stairs  are  used  simply  for  communication 
from  one  floor  to  another  and  for  emergencies. 
They  should  be  made  entirely  of  masonry  and 
iron  without  winders,  and  if  more  than  4  feet 
wide  should  have  a  hand  rail  on  each  side. 
They  should  be  protected  by  their  position  so  as 
to  remain  free  from  flames  and  smoke  in  case  of 
fire. 

Trimming.  The  preference  seems  to  be 
generally  for  wood  floors  in  the  offices,  though 
ground  cork  on  plastic  asbestos  may  soon  be 
in  general  use ;  mosaics  or  marbles  in  the  halls, 
corridors,  and  toilets ;  wood  trimming  to  the 
windows  and  doors  on  the  office  side,  and  in  the 
best  buildings  fireproof,  or  wood  covered  with 
sheet  metal  on  the  corridor  side.  Communi- 
cating doors  between  offices  may  be  fireproof  or 
not,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  build- 
ing and  funds  available.  The  windows,  as 
before  mentioned,  may  be  double  hung,  or  may 
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be  made  casement  windows,  opening  out,  there 
being  two  sashes  in  the  frames.  The  doors 
should  always  have  transoms  over  them  for 
ventilation.  Occasionally  the  entire  upper  half 
of  the  corridor  partition  is  made  with  sash  and 
frames.  This  is  objectionable  on  the  score  of 
fire  risk,  and  because  in  many  offices  the  space 
is  required  for  bookcases,  pictures,  large  maps, 
etc.  Fireplaces  are  sometimes  placed  in  the 
office,  but  are  objectionable,  occupying  valuable 
room,  thereby  decreasing  the  rentad  value  of  the 
office.  In  localities  where  the  size  of  the  lot 
occupied  by  the  building  has  resulted  in  very 
deep  offices,  fireproof  vaults  have  been  intro- 
duced, simply  to  use  up  the  room,  as  safes  are 
generally  preferred.  Generally,  conveniences  of 
this  character  which  are  built  in  the  room  are 
likely  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  but  a 
restricted  number  of  tenants,  and  may  profitably 
be  omitted. 

Toilets,  General  toilets  for  the  use  of  the 
buildings  should  be  provided  on  each  floor 
where  the  number  of  offices  served  is  large,  or 
where  the  lot  is  100  x  100  feet  or  larger. 
Where  the  lot  is  smaller  the  toilets  should  be 
grouped  on  two  floors,  and  a  considerable  space 
devoted  to  them.  All  of  the  closets  should  be 
in  any  case  open  for  the  general  use  of  the  ten- 
ants. Hot  and  cold  water  should  be  supplied 
to  the  washbasins,  and  if  the  building  is  of  very 
high  grade,  cooled  and  filtered  drinking  water 
may  also  be  supplied.  All  toilet  compartments 
and  floors  should  be  of  marble,  with  the  com- 
partment-slab lifted  at  least  8  inches  above  the 
general  floor  leveL  There  should  be  a  marble 
wainscot  6  feet  high.  Side  walls  and  ceilings 
above  the  marble  should  be  finished  in  enamelled 
paint  or  thin  tiles,  so  that  every  portion  can  be 
washed.  The  toilets  must  be  placed  so  as  to 
have  one  window  opening  to  the  outer  air  and 
preferably  two.  Toilets  should  be  proportioned 
on  the  basis  of  one  water-closet  for  every  five 
offices,  one  washbasin  and  one  urinal  for  each 
two  closets.  Every  office  should  also  be  pro- 
vided with  a  washbasin  near  the  rear,  supplied 
with  cold  water.  All  of  the  fixtures  should  be 
of  the  most  approved  sanitary  form  with  brass 
fittings,  entirely  open,  and  should  be  served 
with  phimbing  pipe  of  the  most  approved  form. 
(See  Plumbing.)  Where  toilets  are  grouped 
on  two  floors,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  at  least 
one  washbasin  and  closet  for  emergency  use  on 
each  floor. 

Heating  should  be  direct  radiation,  low 
pressure  steam,  with  the  radiators  placed  in 
front  of  the  windows  with  their  tops  below  the 
sills.  Experience  has  been  had  with  indirect 
hot  air  heating,  direct-indirect  heating,  and  va- 
rious modifications  of  both,  on  both  large  and 
small  scales,  and  found  unsatisfactory.  In 
some  cases  the  steam  pipes  are  concealed  in 
chases  in  the  walls,  and  in  other  cases  they  are 
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left  exposed.  In  some  cases  the  supply  is  by 
the  usiial  two-pipe  system,  and  in  others  by  a 
one-pipe  system.  In  the  author's  experience, 
exposed  pipes  of  the  one-pipe  system  for  build- 
ings of  moderate  height  are  satisfactory.  Where 
buildings  are  very  high  the  supply  mains  be- 
come so  large  as  to  be  unsightly  and  should  be 
hidden.     (See  Engine  Room ;  Warming.) 

Artificial  lighting  is  almost  exclusively  by 
means  of  incandescent  electric  lights  through- 
out the  entire  building.  Gas  is  sometimes  in- 
stalled as  a  reserve  for  general  illumination,  and 
sometimes  installed  only  in  the  hallways.  The 
illumination  of  the  entrance  halls  and  other 
portions  of  the  building  may  be  by  rows  of 
small  lamps  at  or  above  the  cornices,  lighting 
by  means  of  reflected  rays  principally,  or  by 
clusters  of  light  at  the  ceiling,  shaded  on  the 
under  side  with  ground  glass.  In  special  places 
the  enclosed  arc  lamps  are  used  to  advantage. 
All  of  the  ceiling  outlets  in  the  public  places 
should  be  controlled  by  a  switch  operated  by  a 
key.  In  buildings  operating  all  night  it  is 
economy  to  run  special  circuits  for  hall  lights,  one 
for  general  illumination  and  the  other  for  the 
night  lights.  The  lighting  of  the  office  should 
be  by  means  of  a  small  ceiling  or  lighting  out- 
let, the  fixture  being  placed  near  the  ceiling 
and  controlled  by  a  switch  at  the  entrance  door. 
The  desk  illumination  is  provided  for  by  means 
of  a  circuit  running  entirely  around  the  exte- 
rior wall  of  the  building  in  the  baseboard  or 
picture  moulding,  which  should  be  formed  with 
wire  channels  to  act  as  a  moulding,  permitting 
branches  to  bo  taken  off  to  any  of  the  side 
walls  desired,  bracket  fixtures  or  unsightly  cord 
pendents  being  entirely  avoided.  Each  floor 
should  be  provided  with  a  separate  riser  con- 
trolled by  an  independent  switch  in  the  engine 
room,  placing  the  lighting  of  the  building  un- 
der the  control  of  the  engineer.  (See  Light- 
ing, Electric.) 

Telephones.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
the  introduction  of  the  telephone  and  messenger 
calls  to  every  office  unit,  providing  one  or  more 
cable  ways  through  the  building,  from  which 
telephones  can  be  extended  through  the  mould- 
ings in  the  base. 

Mechanical  Plant.  The  building  should 
be  entirely  self-contained,  the  most  economical 
operation  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
good  boilers,  good  engines  and  generators,  eco- 
nomical pumps,  exhaust  steam  heating,  and 
above  all  a  competent  chief  engineer. 

—  George  Hill. 

(For  the  construction  of  the  high  modem 
office  building  see  Fireproofing;  Foundation; 
Iron  Construction;  Wind  Pressure.  See  also 
Legislation.) 

OFFSET.  Distance  or  dimension  taken  per- 
pendicularly to  a  main  line  or  direction ;  the 
amount  of  a  comparatively  slight   projection 
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measured  or  considered  as  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  structure  or  surface.  Hence,  where  such 
a  projection  is  caused  horizontally  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  thickness  of  a  wall,  the  surface 
or  piece  forming  the  top  of  the  projecting  por- 
tion. The  several  diminutions  in  horizontal 
size  of  a  buttress,  in  Grothic  architecture,  are 
properly  offsets,  but  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
weatherings,  which  term  applies,  properly,  to 
the  exposed  pieces  of  stone. 

O.  O.  Same  as  Ogee  (adj.  and  noun);  a 
common  trade  term. 

O.  G.  DOOR.  A  form  of  stock  door  com- 
mon in  parts  of  the  United  States,  so  called 
because  made  with  stock  mouldings  having  an 
ogee  section. 

OGER  A  double  or  S  curve ;  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  profile  of  a  moulding. 

Reversed  Ogee.  An  ogee  when  used  as  an 
overhanging  profile  convex  above  and  concave 
below;  so  designated  irom  association  with 
Cyma  Reversa,  which  is  an  ogee  so  placed. 

OGIVAUB.  In  French,  characterized  by 
the  use  of  the  Ogive ;  the  term  being  applied 
especially  to  Gothic  architecture,  and  signifying 
often  merely  pointed  in  style,  or  having  pointed 
arches.  By  extension,  having  a  fonn  resem- 
bling in  outline  a  pointed  arch.     (See  Ogive.) 

OGIVB.  In  French,  properly,  one  of  the 
diagonal  ribs  in  a  Gothic  vault.  This  signifi- 
cance has  been  maintained  by  Viollet-le-Duc 
{Diet.  Archit.y  s.  v.  Ogive)^  who  points  out  that 
the  term  croix  cCaugives  meant  in  the  four- 
teenth century  a  pair  of  diagonal  ribs.  As, 
however,  the  term  itself  carried  the  idea  of 
curves  meeting  one  another,  and  as  the  result- 
ing form  which  struck  the  eye  was  always  like 
that  of  the  pointed  arch,  it  resulted  that  the 
term  has  been  generally  applied  in  French  writ- 
ing to  an  arch  made  up  of  two  circular  curves 
meeting  in  a  point.  Even  so  accurate  and  so 
recent  a  writer  as  Auguste  Choisy  uses  the 
terms  ogive  and  ogival  as  applied  to  a  pointed 
arch.  The  term  seems  to  be  as  well  established 
as  is  the  adjective  Gothic  itself,  as  qualifying 
the  pointed  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

OGNABENE,  ANDRBA ;  goldsmith  and 
sculptor. 

The  son  of  Jacopo,  a  goldsmith  of  Pistoja. 

In  1316  he  made  the  bas-reliefs  from  the  life 

of  Christ  in  the  altar  of  S.  Jacopo  at  Pistoja 

signed  per  me  andream  iacobi   gonabenis 

AVRIFICEM   DE  pisTORio.     This  famous   altar 

was  begun  in  1287,  continued  by  Ognabene  in 

1316,  by  Giglio  in  1353,  by  Piero  of  Florence 

in  1357,  and  by  Leonardo  di  Giovanni  in  1371. 

Marcel  Reymond,  La  Sculpture  Florentine; 
Alfred  Parcel,  Les  Autels  de  Pintoia  et  de  Florence. 

OHLMUIiLER,  DANIEL  JOSEPH ;  archi- 
tect;  b.  Jan.  10,  1791  ;  d.  April  22,  1839. 

A  pupil  of  Karl  von  Fischer  (see  Fischer, 
Karl  von).     He  assisted  Klenze  (see  Klenze) 
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OIL  PAINTING 

on  the  Glyptothek  in  Munich,  and  built  the 
brick  Gothic  church  in  the  Au  suburb  of  the 
same  city. 

Seubert,  K^nstler-lexicon, 

OILBT.     Same  as  Eyelet. 

OIL  PAnmNO.  That  painting  which  Is 
done  with  colours  mixed  with  oil  —  usually 
linseed  oil,  with  or  without  a  drier. 

Although  oil  painting  is  mentioned  by  the 
monk  Theophilus  (eleventh  century?)  and  Cen- 
nino  Cennin»,  who  interprets  the  methods  of 
the  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
though  it  may  have  been  employed  occasionally 
as  a  medium  for  mural  painting,  both  in  medise- 
val  and  early  Renaissance  times,  certainly  its 
general  use  does  not  antedate  the  great  Vene- 
tians. Leonardo  da  Vinci  tried  it  with  disas- 
trous results  in  his  "Last  Supper,"  and 
Sebastian  del  Piorabo  was  constantly  advocat- 
ing its  use,  though  he  failed  to  convert  either 
Michelangelo  or  Raphael,  who  preferred  the 
fresco  process. 

Oil  paintings  invariably  darken  with  age,  for 
the  following  reasons:  Oil  is  composed  of  an 
oil  acid  linked  with  glycerine  ether.  Soap  is 
a  compound  of  an  oil  acid  linked  with  alkalies 
or  oxides,  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  lead,  zinc, 
iron,  etc.  The  white  lead  used  by  painters  is 
a  strong  soap  maker ;  zinc  white  and  the  iron 
oxides  less  so.  While  it  seems  to  be  certain 
that  soap  making,  either  by  the  pigment  itself 
with  the  linseed  oil,  or  by  the  addition  of  a 
drier,  improves  the  solidity  and  durability  of 
paint,  it  is  equally  certain  that  all  soap  making; 
has  a  tendency  to  redden  or  yellow.  Oil  paint- 
ing cannot  be  used  on  fresh  plaster,  because  the 
caustic  lime  combines  with  oil  to  make  an  ex- 
cess of  soap  which,  if  the  plaster  be  very  wet, 
will  run  down  the  wall  together  with  the  paint. 
But  even  when  the  plaster  is  dry,  the  wall 
should  be  protected  by  several  coats  of  paint 
(oil  being  entirely  omitted  or  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum), or  other  inter\'ening  material,  such  as 
canvas  (as  explained  below),  if  it  is  to  receive 
oil  pictures ;  for  dry  plaster  (carbonate  of  lime, 
or  chalk,  with  sand)  changes  some  pigments, 
especially  if  the^^e  be  exfM)sed  to  any  dampness, 
which  is  almost  inevitable.  Chalk  with  white 
lead  or  zinc  white  easily  produces  a  yellowish 
white  when  mixed  with  oil.  Moreover,  oil  is 
saponified  by  wet  chalk.  The  yellowing  of  oil 
is  not  caused  by  soap  making  alone ;  it  is  also 
cause<l  by  want  of  light.  The  less  light  there 
is,  the  yellower  and  darker  oil-mixed  pigments 
grow  with  time.  The  cure  —  if  there  be  any — 
is  sunlight.  No  more  oil  should  be  used  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  —  since  oil,  especially  in 
combination  with  white  lead,  is  a  darkening 
agent.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  decorative  con- 
ditions exact  rich,  low-toned  pictures,  and  under 
such  circumstances  oil  would  prove  an  excellent 
medium,  the  lowering  of  the  tone  with  time 
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OKTASTYLOS 

being  of  no  import.  Frequently  the  painting 
is  not  executed  on  the  wall  itself,  but  on  can- 
vas, and  afterward  transferred  to  the  wall. 
Occasionally  this  canvas  is  attached  to  the  wall 
by  means  of  a  stretcher.  If  the  canvas  be 
large  this  method  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
owing  to  the  shrinkage  and  expansion  of  the 
canvas.  The  process  called  "  marouflage"  is 
preferable,  the  painted  canvas  being  laid  in  a 
bed  of  white  lead,  mixed  with  boiled  oil,  dam- 
mar varnish,  and  a  drier,  previously  applied  to 
the  wall.  Even  to  this  process  there  are  objec- 
tions. The  surface  of  the  canvas  is  never  quite 
so  flat  as  the  painted  plaster  would  be,  and  fre- 
quently there  are  awkward  joints.  Nor  can  the 
canvas  be  applied  to  concave  or  convex  surfaces. 
Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  great  amount 
of  oil  with  which  the  white  lead  is  mixed  will, 
sooner  or  later,  darken  the  superimposed  picture. 
To  obviate  this  source  of  danger,  oil  might  be 
omitted  and  the  white  lead  mixed  with  some 
such  medium  as  dammar  varnish.  Glue  should 
not  be  used,  if  there  be  any  exposure  to  damp- 
ness. 

The  surface  of  the  finished  oil  painting  is  apt 
to  shine  in  spots.  To  prevent  this,  turpentine, 
or  better  still,  turpentine  and  wax,  should  be 
freely  added  to  the  colours  with  which  the  pic- 
ture is  painted,  or  a  final  coat  of  wax  and  tur- 
pentine be  applied. 

— Frederic  Crowninshield. 

OE^TASTTLOS.  An  octastyle  building 
(Vitruvius). 

OLD  COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE.  (See 
Colonial  Architecture;  United  States,  Archi- 
tecture of,  §  II.) 

OLTVIERI,  PIETRO  PAOLO;  architect 
and  sculptor ;  b.  1555  ;  d.  1599. 

During  the  reign  of  Clement  VIII.  (Pope 

1592-1605)  he  built  the  great  altar  of  the 

transept  of  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Lat- 

erano,  Rome.     In  1591  he  began  the  church  of 

S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  Rome.     The  nave  was 

completed  by  Carlo  Madema  (see  Madema). 

The  facade  is  later.     He  made  the  monument 

of  Gregory  XI.  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesca 

Homana. 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  des  BarockMiles  in  Italien  ; 
Kbe,  JSpdt-Renaissance. 

OMODEO  (AMADEO),  GIOVANNI  AN- 
TONIO;  architect  and  sculptor;  b.  1447; 
d.  Aug.  17,  1522. 

Antonio  was  bom  near  the  Certosa  at  Pavia, 
and  was  attached  to  the  works  at  that  building 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  with  his  brother  Protasio. 
About  1470-1471  he  built  the  chapel  of  the 
Colleoni  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
in  Bergamo.  He  designed  also  the  monuments 
m  this  chapel  to  Bartolommeo  Colleoni  and  his 
daughter  Medea.  About  1478  he  retume*!  to 
I^avia,  and  in  1490  succeeded  Guiniforte  Solari 
(see  Solari,  G.)  as  architect  of  the   Certosa. 
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OPPBNORT 

(For  origin  of  this  building,  see  Bernardo  da 
Venezia.)  The  fa9ade  of  the  Certosa  was  car- 
ried out  by  himself,  his  associates,  Benedetto 
Briosco  (see  Briosco,  B.),  the  Mantegazza  (see 
Mantegazza),  and  about  thirty  others  whose 
names  are  known.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
supervising  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Pavia. 
From  1499  to  1508,  with  Giovanni  Jacopo 
Dolcebuono,  he  directed  the  work  on  the  central 
tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  which  they  car- 
ried to  the  summit  of  the  octagon. 

Calvi,  Notizie;  Calvi,  La  Fondazione  del 
Tempio  della  Certosa;  Mttntz,  Renaissance;  Per- 
kins, Tuscan  Sculptors, 

ONOFRIO  DI  LA  CAVA ;  architect. 

He  built  the  aqueduct  of  Ragusa,  Dalmatia, 
and  in  1435  began  the  Palazzo  del  Rettore. 

OOLITE.  Oolitic  limestone.  A  limestone 
composed  mainly  of  small  concretionary  granules 
of  lime  carbonate,  and  resembling  the  eggs,  or 
roe,  of  fish.     Example,  Bedford  Oolite. 

OPAION.  A.  In  Greco-Roman  archaeology, 
an  opening,  as  in  a  roof,  for  smoke  to  escape. 

B,  In  Greek  architecture,  same  as  Lacunar, 
B,  This  is  the  Greek  term  corresponding  to 
lacun  avium  in  Latin. 

OPEN-TIMBERED  (adj.).  Having  the 
timberwork  exposed  ;  having  the  wooden  frame- 
work not  concealed  by  sheathing,  plaster,  or 
other  covering.  (For  open-timbered  roofis,  see 
Wood  Construction,  Part  I.) 

OPERA  DEL  DUOMO.  The  workshop  of 
a  cathedral ;  a  term  common  in  Italian  as  de- 
scribing a  building  in  which  certain  necessary 
work  is  or  has  been  done  in  connection  with  a 
cathedral,  and  in  which  important  models,  his- 
torical documents,  and  the  like  are  sometimes 
preserved. 

OPERA  HOUSE.  A  building  intended 
primarily  for  the  public  performance  of  operas, 
but  hardly  to  be  distinguished  architecturally 
from  the  Theatre. 

OPHITES.  Lapis  ophites,  (See  Serpen- 
tine.) 

OPISTHODOMOS.  In  Grecian  archae- 
ology, a  back  or  subordinate  room  or  porch  :  in 
two  general  senses :  — 

A,  Same  as  Epinaos. 

B,  A  smaller  division  of  the  whole  naos  or 
cella;  the  treasury;  the  back  room  of  the 
temple,  sometimes  opening  into  the  larger  room, 
sometimes  opening  only  upon  a  back  portico, 
which  is  then  the  epinaos. 

OPPEN-OORDT.  (See  Oppenort.) 
OPPENORT  (OPPEN-OORDT),  QILLES 
MARIE;  architect,  decorator,  and  engraver; 
b.  July  27, 1672  (at  Paris) ;  d.  March  13,  1742. 
Gilles  Marie  was  the  son  of  Gander  Johan 
Oppen  Oordt  from  the  province  of  Guildres  in 
Holland,  an  4b&ni8te  (worker  in  fine  woods)  who 
appears  frequently  in  the  accounts  of  Jules 
Hardouin-Mansart  (sec  Hardouin-Mansart.  J.) 
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OPSTAL 

and  a  pensionnaire  of  the  king  at  Rome.  Op- 
penort  was  directeur  g^n^rcU  des  bdtiments  et 
jardins  of  the  Duke  of  Orl^ns,  then  regent. 
In  1719  he  continued  the  construction  of  the 
church  of  S.  Sulpice,  Paris,  which  had  been  dis- 
continued since  1675.  He  completed  the  church 
except  the  portal,  which  was  adde<l  by  Sen^an- 
doni  (see  Servandoni).  He  built  the  great  altar 
of  S.  Sulpice.  Oppenort  was  one  of  the  chief 
decorators  engaged  in  developing  the  style  asso- 
ciated with  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  His  prin- 
cipal collection  of  engravings,  Recueil  des 
oeuvres,  contenant  .  .  .  sculptures  sur pieire, 
sur  marbre,  .  .  .  fragments  d^ architecture, 
has  been  reproduced  in  facsimile  (1  vol.  4to, 
Paris,  1888). 

Marietle,  Ahecedario ;  Guilmard,  Les  maitres 
ornemanistes ;  Guiffrey,  Comptes  de  Louis  XIV, ; 
Lance,  Dictionnaire ;  Lazare,  Dictionnaire  des 
rues  de  Paris. 

OPSTAL     (OBSTAL),    Q^ARD    VAN; 

sculptor;  b.   1604  (at   Antwerp,  Belgium);  d. 

1668. 

He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 

Flanders,  and  was  called  to  France  by  Richelieu 

in  1630.     He  executed  decorative  sculpture  at 

the   Louvre,   Tuileries,   Hotel   Cama valet,   the 

portal  of  the  hospital  of  La  Salpetri^re,  the  Palais 

Royale,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  Hotel 

Lambert,  all  in  Paris.     He  held  the  office  of 

scidpteur  ordinaire  des  bdtiments  du  roi. 

Lami,  Dictionnaire  des  sculpteurs  franqais; 
Guiffrey,  Comptes  de  Louis  XIV. 

OPTICAIm  correction.  In  architec- 
ture, an  expedient  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  a  disagreeable  appearance  of  certain 
lines  or  masses;  thus,  a  perfectly  horizontal 
beam  or  girder  is  apt  to  look  as  if  it  sagged 
downward  in  the  middle,  and  an  optical  conec- 
tion  would  be  the  giving  to  this  beam  a  camber. 
Many  refinements  in  design  (see  Refinements  in 
Design)  in  ancient  and  mediieval  architecture 
have  been  assumed  too  hastily  to  be  mere  at- 
tempts at  optical  correction,  but  many  of  them 
are  of  this  character. 

OPUS.  In  Latin,  Work,  in  the  sense  of 
labour  or  the  results  of  labour;  the  common 
term  used  in  composition  in  the  modern  European 
languages  for  masonry,  embroidery,  and  decora- 
tive work  of  different  kinds.  Some  of  these 
compound  terms  are  taken  direct  from  classical 
authors,  and  are  applied  without  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  pieces  of  work  left 
us  by  antiquity.  The  piece  of  work  exists,  the 
name  is  found  in  a  classical  author ;  but  it  is 
often  uncertain  whether  our  modem  application 
of  the  given  name  to  the  given  piece  of  work  is 
accurate.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
terms  borrowed  from  Vitmvius  (II.,  8,  and 
elsewhere),  whose  extremely  cursory  and  unde- 
tailed descriptions  leave  his  precise  meaning 
uncertain  in  too  many  instances.     (See  the  titles 
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OPUS  TBCTORIUM 

below ;  see  also  Classic  Architecture ;  Masonry ; 
Mosaic ;  Roman  Imperial  Architecture.) 

OPUS  ALBXANDRINX7BI.     (See  Mosaic.) 

OPUS  ANTIQXnTM.  Same  as  Opus  In- 
certum. 

OPUS  ORiBCANlCUM.  Work  done  in 
the  Greek  manner ;  apparently  a  pavement,  as 
of  mosaic,  or  an  inlay  of  marble,  supposed  to 
resemble  in  pattern  or  in  workmanship  the  work 
done  by  the  Greeks. 

OPUS  INCERTUM.  Roman  masonry,  as 
that  of  walls,  the  surface  of  which  displays  ir- 
regularly placed  stones  of  different  sizes,  or  even 
bands  or  other  parts  of  brickwork.  The  sig- 
nification appears  to  be  limited  to  the  facework 
of  a  wall.  (See  below  Opus  Reticulatum ;  Opus 
Spicatum ;  Opus  Testaceum.) 

OPUS  INTBRR  A  STTiR  Incised  ornament ; 
made  either  by  cutting  away  the  pattern  and 
leaving  the  ground,  or  by  cutting  away  the 
ground  and  leaving  the  pattern  in  low  relief. 

OPUS  ISODOMXJM.  Roman  masonry 
done  with  regidar  courses.     (See  Isodomum.) 

OPUS  LATERIdXTM  (LATERinUM). 
Masonry  of  tiles,  or  faced  with  tiles.  (Compare 
Opus  Testaceum.) 

OPUS  LITHOSTRATUM.     (See  Mosaic.) 

OPUS  MUSiVUM.     Same  as  Mosaic. 

OPUS  PSEUDISODOMUM.  In  Roman 
masonry,  a  kind  of  stonework  or  ashlar  in 
which,  while  the  stones  of  each  course  were 
alike,  they  differed  from  tliose  of  other  courses 
in  respect  to  height,  length,  or  thickness,  so  that 
while  continuous  horizontal  joints  were  main- 
tained, such  joints  were  not  necessarily  the  same 
distance  apart  in  the  wall.  (See  Opus  Isodo- 
mum.) 

OPUS  RRTiCU LATUM.  Roman  masonry 
faced  with  squared  pieces  of  stone,  usually  very 
small,  and  set  anglewise  so  as  to  cover  the  face 
of  a  wall,  as  it  were  with  a  net  of  joints  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles  and  making  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  perpendicular. 
(Compare  what  is  said  under  Opus  Incertum.) 

OPUS  SBCTILE.     (See  Mosaic.) 

OPUS  SIQNINUM.  Plaster  or  stucco 
stated  to  have  been  made  of  fragments  of  pottery 
ground  up  with  lime  ;  sometimes,  as  in  Pompeii, 
used  for  floor  covering,  which  much  resembles 
Terrazzo  Veneziano.  Tiie  name  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  town  of  Signia  in  Latium. 

OPUS  SPICATUM.  Masonry  faced  with 
stones  or  tile  which  are  arranged  in  herringbone 
fashion  or  in  a  similar  pattern,  producing  sharp 
points  or  angles.  (See  what  is  said  above  under 
Opus  Incertum.)  The  adjective  spicatuSy  sig- 
nifying having  spikes  or  ears  as  of  wheat,  etc., 
is  applicable  to  other  surfaces  than  those  of  a 
wall.  Thus,  testacea  spiccUa  is  a  pavement 
laid  herringbone  fashion. 

OPUS  TECTORIUM.  In  Roman  building, 
a  kind  of  stucco  used  to  cover  walls  in  three  or 
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OPUS  TBSSBLATUM 

four  coats,  the  finishing  coat  being  practically 
an  artificial  marble  usually  polished  to  a  hard 
surface  to  receive  paintings.  The  distinction 
between  this  and  Opus  Signinum  is  not  clear 
(Middleton). 

OPUS  TBSSXSLATUM.     (See  Mosaic.) 

OPUS  TESTACEUM.  Masonry  faced  with 
tiles.  This  term,  like  Opus  Incertum  and  others 
given  above,  refers  to  the  face  of  a  wall  only, 
the  mass  or  body  of  the  wall  not  being  considered. 

OPUS  VERMICULATUM.     (See  Mosaic.) 

ORANQERIE;  ORANGER7.  A  building 
of  the  nature  of  a  cold  greenhouse  (see  Green- 
house) used  for  the  storage  in  winter  of  orna- 
mental trees  in  tubs.  The  frequent  employ  of 
orange  trees  in  this  way  in  connection  with 
public  and  private  palaces  has  caused  the  use 
of  the  term  for  permanent  houses  of  the  sort, 
which  are  sometimes  of  considerable  architectural 
importance.  The  Luxembourg  collection  of 
paintings  and  sculpture  is  now  housed  in  the 
orangerie  of  the  palace,  which  has  received  some 
modifications  for  the  purpose. 

ORATORT.  A.  Same  as  Domestic  Chapel 
(which  see  under  Chapel). 

B,  A  small  chapel  of  any  sort,  more  par- 
ticularly one  intended  for  solitary  devotion ;  a 
place  of  prayer  and  not  a  place  for  liturgical 
celebration  of  any  sort.  An  oratory  was  often 
erected  as  a  memorial.  At  places  where  it  was 
supposed  that  a  miracle  hail  taken  place,  or 
upon  the  site  of  the  cell  or  other  habitation  of  a 
sainted  personage,  an  oratory  was  often  raised, 
and  most  of  these  were  extremely  simple  struc- 
tures. Some  few  were  of  architectural  im- 
portance. The  chapel  of  a  fortress,  or  a  secondary 
or  minor  chapel  within  its  walls,  is  often  called 
an  oratory.  —  R.  S. 

ORB AIS,  JXSAN  D' ;  architect. 

His  name  and  image  were  in  the  Laby- 
rinth of  the  cathedral  at  Reims  (destroyed 
1779). 

ORBA7.  FRANCOIS  D';  architect;  b. 
1634;  d.  1697. 

Son-in-law  and  pupil  of  Levau.  He  worked 
under  the  direction  of  the  latter  upon  the  Col- 
lege Mazarin,  now  the  Palais  de  Tlnstitut  (see 
Institut),  and  later  upon  the  Louvre.  He  built 
other  important  buildings  in  Paris,  and  designed 
the  Porte  Peyrou  at  Montpellier  (H^rault),  a 
memorial  arch,  built  1690-1710,  in  honour  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  especially  of  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

ORCAQNA  (ANDREA  DI  CIONR); 
painter,  mosaicist,  sculptor,  architect,  and  poet; 
b.  about  1308  (Vasari) ;  d.  about  1369. 

The  name  Orcagna  is  an  abbreviation  for  Ar- 
cagnuolo.  Orcagna  is,  after  Giotto  (see  Giotto), 
the  greatest  Florentine  master  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was,  according  to  Vasari, 
a  pupil  of  Andrea  Pisano  (see  Andrea  da  Pisa), 
and  doubtless  came  directly  under  the  influence 
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of  Giotto.  In  1368  he  appears  as  a  member 
of  the  Compagnia  di  San  Luca.  In  1357 
Orcagna  competed  unsuccessfully  with  Fran- 
cesco Talenti  for  the  capitals  of  the  piers  at  the 
Duomo,  Florence.  In  the  same  year  he  finished 
the  frescoes,  including  the  paradise,  of  the  Strozzi 
chapel  at  S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence.  Be- 
tween 1349  and  1359  he  was  capomaestro 
of  Or  S.  Michele,  Florence,  and  executed  the 
only  work  of  architectiure  and  sculpture  which 
can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  him,  the 
tabernacle  constructed  to  contain  a  miracle- 
working  picture  ascribed  by  Milanesi  to  Ber- 
nardo Daddi.  The  balustrade  was  added  in 
1366  by  the  goldsmith  Piero  di  Migliore. 
Orcagna  was  called  in  1359  to  Orvieto,  where 
he  worked  on  the  mosaics  of  the  facade  of  the 
Duomo  until  Sept.  12,  1362.  Vasari  probably 
confuses  Andrea  di  Cione  with  Benci  di  Cione 
(see  Benci  di  Cione)  when  he  ascribes  the 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi  to  Orcagna.  (See  Talenti, 
Simone.)  Orcagna  died  seven  or  eight  years 
before  this  building  was  begim. 

Karl  Frey,  Loggia  dei  Lanzi;  Castellazzi,  Or 
San  Michele;  Luigi  Fumi,  Duomo  di  Orvieto; 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Painting  in  Italy:  Vasari, 
Milanesi  ed.  ;  Vasari,  Blashtield-Hopkins  ed.  ; 
Reymond,  Sculpture  Florentine ;  Perkins,  Tuscan 
Sculptors. 


L.  A,  Originally,  in  a  Greek 
theati*e,  the  place  occupied  by  the  dancers  and 
choms  about  the  altar  of  Dionysos,  and  later 
the  circular  space  reserved  for  that  purpose 
between  the  auditorium  and  the  proscenium. 

B.  In  the  Roman  theatre,  a  semicircular 
level  space  between  the  stage  and  the  first 
semicircular  rows  of  seats,  reserved  for  senators 
and  other  distinguished  spectators. 

C.  In  a  modern  theatre,  music  hall,  and  the 
like,  the  space  reserved  for  the  musicians. 

D.  In  the  United  States,  by  extension  from 
the  last  definition,  the  main  floor  of  a  theatre  or 
similar  place  of  entertainment.  A  recent  sub- 
stitute for  Parquet.  (Compare  definition  B 
above.)  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

ORCHTARDE;   architect. 

Orchyarde  built  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
which  was  founded  by  Waynflete,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  1448. 

Ackerman,  History  of  Oxford  University, 

ORDER.  Primarily,  a  row,  a  course  of 
stones,  a  rank  of  similar  objects.  Hence,  in 
architectural  practice,  two  significations,  which, 
though  apparently  very  different,  are  akin. 

A,  In  masonry,  a  course  of  stones,  one  ring 
of  an  arch  or  the  like,  considered  as  part  of  a 
larger  structure.  Especially,  in  arcuated  build- 
ing, such  as  the  Romanesque  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  one  ring  of  an  arch  which  consists 
of  several  rings  of  different  thicknesses,  horizon- 
tally. In  some  cases  there  are  three  or  four 
such  rings,  but  the  arrangement  of  two  is  more 
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common.  A  section  through  the  completed 
arch  in  such  a  case  is  like  a  double  flight  of 
steps,  the  intrados  being  much  narrower  than 
the  extrados,  and  the  arch  thickening  upward 
or  outward  with  the  oHket  from  each  onier  to 
the  one  next  above  or  outside  of  it. 

B.  The  columns  with  their  entablature  of  any 
building;  but  especially  of  Greek,  Greco-Roman, 
or  nenclaiwin  architecture.      Tn   thin  fu>nM>.   I.hn 


ORDER 
established  five  onlera,  namely :  the  three  above 
named ;  the  Tuscan,  which  to  Vitruviua  would 
have  seemed  a  plain  form  of  Doric  and  nothing 
more ;  and  the  Oompo«ite,  which  to  the  Roman 
Imperial  builders  must  have  »epme<l  merely  one 
of  the  many  varieties  which  the  Corinthian  style 
had  to  undergo.  Neither  the  classical  nor  the 
post- Renaissance  writers  speak  of  the  Grecian 


Order,  Via.  I:  Orbciak  Doric;  that  op  tri 

tween  one  order  and  another  is  marked  by  the 
details  of  one  such  uait  of  a  colonnade.  The 
orlera  known  to  Vitruviua  (the  only  writer  on 
architecture  of  classical  times  whose  works  have 
survived)  are  three :  Doric,  by  which  he  means 
that  Roman  style  of  column  and  entablature 
which  is  found  in  a  few  Italian  buildings ;  Ionic, 
by  which  he  means  the  Roman  Ionic  as  aeon  in 
buildings  of  his  lime,  which  have  now  disap- 
peare<l,  but  which  may  have  been  of  a  style 
very  similar  to  that  of  Greece ;  and  the  Corin- 
thian. The  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
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£  AT  P«»T 


Doric,  although  the  buildings  at  Pactum  must 
have  been  known  to  the  Roman  builders,  and  al- 
though it  is  very  difl'ercnt  from  the  Roman  Doric. 
Modem  dcsisnere  in  some  mo<lilications  of  the 
classical  styles  have  made  many  attempts  at  de- 
signing new  orders,  and  some  of  these  have  been 
effective  ;  but  none  has  been  perpetuated  or  modi- 
fied by  later  designers.  (See  Columnar  Archi- 
tecture ;  Composite  ;  Corinthian  :  Doric  ;  Grecian 
Architecture ;  Greco-Roman  Architecture ;  Ionic ; 
Neoclassic  Architecture ;  Roman  Imperial  Ar- 
chitecture ;  Tuscan  Architecture.)  —  R.  S. 


ORDER 

Colosaal  Order.  One  of  a  height  greatly 
beyoml  that  of  one  story  of  the  building 
within ;  especiaUy  one  of  nearly  the  whole 
height  of  the  building.  It  has  often  been 
stated  that  this  device,  unknown  to  antiquity, 


ORDER 

tiers  of  windows  between  the  antique  columns 
and  beneath  the  original  entablature.  This  is 
a  hasty  conclusion,  as  examples  existed  at  an 
earlier  epoch.  An  early  instance  is  in  the  two 
similar  fronts  of  the  museum  buildings  on  the 


Order:  Qrbcian  Doric;  that  of  thk  Parthenon;  having  the  Entablature  much  less  high  and 
THE  Echinus  much  less  spreadino,  in  Proportion,  than  those  at  Paestum. 


orignated  in  the  modem  Dogana  (custom 
house)  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  was  built 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century  on  the  founda- 
tions of  an  ancient  temple,  generally  called 
Temple  of  Neptune,  and  which  has  its  three 
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Campidoglio  (see  Capitoline  Museum,  under 
Museum  ;  Palace  of  the  Conservators) ;  and  the 
largest  one  known,  that  of  S.  Peter's  church  at 
Rome,  is  hartlly  later  (1550-1580).  It  was 
much  used  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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By  extension,  an  order  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  height  of  a  one-story  building,  if  large 
and  high. 

P«raiut  Order.  One  'listinguished  by  the 
use  of  draped  male  statues  in  the  place  of  col- 
umns. The  term  is  found  in  Vitnivius,  I.,  1, 
and  the  author  explains  that  the  victory  of  the 


proponioni  en  anhilrcture ;  Nonnand,  tfouveau 
parallile  de*  urdra  d'archittfture  det  Greet,  det 
Homaim  H  dei  auteurt  miHlrrnei;  Maiich  (Ger- 
man uanslatioD  oi  preceding). 

ORDER  ABOVB  ORDER.     (See  Superim- 
poeition.) 

ORQAONIA.     (See  Orcagna.) 

CROAK.  A  musical  instru- 
ment in  which  sound  is  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  the  air  in 
pipes  of  wood  and  metal,  and 
which  is  played  by  the  keys  of 
a  keyboard  opeuitig  and  shutting 
valvH  of  the»e  pipes.  The  sim- 
plest form  of  this  ia  the  liiBtni- 
ment  carricii  in  the  hand  or  on 


Okdbr,  in  Sensb  A:   Lowrr  ARrHBs  or  Two  Orubhs, 
Ordkh  heavily  mouldku;   Uffkr  AnrHRR  iiv 
TRR   Qrsat   Abcbbs  cabbvino  tus  Towkr  o 
JiDBUROH  Abbey,  Scotland. 

Lacedemonians  over  the  Persians  at  Plattea  led 
to  the  erection  (probably  at  Sparta)  of  a  build- 
ing called  the  Persian  portira,  the  roof  being 
supported  by  richly  costumed  statues  of  the 
barbarians.  (See  Atbntes ;  Caryatid ;  Tela- 
mon.) 


the  left  arm,  and  played  on  by 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
as  often  seen  in  ancient  paint- 
ings.    The  church  organ,  as  de- 
,g     veloped  in  modern  times,  is  a 
Thkkb  Ordkkh:     group  ofinstrunients  rather  than 
Two  Oruers;     ^  aingle  one,  and  each  group  of 
pipes  and  stops  is  often  called 
an  organ,  separately,   and  usually  with  some 
distinctive  epithet,  as  the  swell  organ,  the  eolo 
organ,  and  the  like,  the  term  "great  organ" 
being  given  to  the  principal  one  of  these  groups, 
which  is  generally  placed  in  the  middle.     The 
architectural  arrangement  of  a  church  organ  is 
usually  ntade  by  placing  it  in  a  large  wooden 
case  with  openings  in  all  its  sides  and  entirely 
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ORGAN  .CHAMBER 

open  at  top ;  but  the  attempt  to  fit  an  organ 
into  such  a  case  is  often  accompanied  by  a  great 
amount  of  unnecessary  work,  the  putting  up  of 
sham  pipes  to  form  symmetrical  groups  with 
those  real  ones  which  are  visible,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  a  costly  edifice,  for  the  greater  part 
of  which  there  is  no  utility.  Another  plan  is 
to  arrange  the  different  groups  in  an  organ 
chamber  or  organ  loft,  with  strict,  or  very  close, 
reference  to  their  musical  purpose  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  keyboard,  and  partially  to 
conceal  the  whole  by  a  screen,  which  may  be  as 
decorative  as  desired  and  wholly  in  accordance 
with  the  architecture  of  the  church.  This  screen, 
if  low,  need  not  even  be  pierced  or  opened ;  or 
it  may  fill  the  whole  openings  of  an  archway,  or 
the  like,  between  the  organ  chamber  and  the 
church  proper  with  tracery  and  pierced  carved 
work.     (See  the  following  terms.)  —  R.  S. 

OROAN  CHAMBER  That  room  or  space 
in  which  the  organ  is  placed  ;  often,  in  a  church, 
a  separate  structure  between  the  choir  and  a 
transept,  or  beside  the  choir,  with  a  large  open 
archway  between.  It  is  often  better,  for  the 
musical  effect,  that  the  organ  should  stand  al- 
most free  under  the  roof  of  the  church,  in  which 
case  the  space  screened  off  to  hold  the  actual 
instrument  is  hardly  called  the  organ  chamber. 
(See  Organ ;  Organ  Gallery.) 

OROAN  OAIiLERY'.  In  many  churches, 
where  the  organ  is  placed  high  above  the  floor, 
an  upper  floor  with  a  parapet,  or  screen,  front- 
ing toward  the  church,  and  arranged  to  receive 
the  organ.  It  is  often  extended  so  as  to  afford 
place  for  the  singers  as  well. 

ORGANI,  ANDREA  DEGLI  (DA  MO- 
DEN  A) ;  architect. 

The  first  architect  (ingegnere)  employed  on 
the  cathedral  of  Milan  (begun  1386).  His 
name  appears  in  a  memorandum  of  Jan.  15, 
1387.  April  13  he  is  mentioned  as  ingegnerio 
domini  (ducal  engineer).  In  October  of  this 
year  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  la- 
bourers at  the  cathedral.  In  a  letter  dated 
Jan.  3,  1400,  of  the  Duke  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti,  he  is  mentioned  as  the  &ther  of  Filip- 
pino  degli  Organi  (see  Organi,  F.  degli). 

Boito,  Duomo  di  Milano ;  Annali  del  Duomo. 
ORQANI,  mjPPINO  DEGLI  (DA  MO- 
DENA) ;  architect  and  sculptor ;  d.  March,  1450. 
Son  of  Andrea  degli  Organi  (see  Organi,  A. 
degli).     He  is  first  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  the 
Duke  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  dated  Jan.   3, 
1400.     He  was  at  this  time  appointed  to  a  po- 
sition on  the  force  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and  Oct.  12,  1404, 
became  a  regular  architect  (ingegnere)  under 
the  direction  of  Marco  da  Carona,     Sept.  16, 
1410,  he  served  on  the  commission  which  de- 
termined the  form  of  the  vaulting  and  flying 
buttresses.     The  upper  part  of  the  cathedral 
'^as  built  from  the  drawings  which  he  made 
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at  this  time  (secundum  designamentum  mo- 
gistri  Filippini).  In  1417  Filippino  became 
chief  architect,  and  retained  that  position  until 
1448.  He  made  the  monument  of  Marco  Ca- 
relli  (now  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral),  prob- 
ably with  the  assistance  of  Jacopino  Tradate. 

Boito,  Duomo  di  Milano  ;  Annali  del  Duomo, 

OROAN  LOFT.     Same  as  Organ  Gallery. 

OROAN  SCREZSN.  A.  In  England,  rarely, 
a  Rood  Screen  upon  which  the  organ  has  been 
placed. 

B.  An  ornamental  screen  of  any  sort  sepa- 
rating the  organ  chamber  from  the  body  of  the 
church.     (See  Organ.) 

ORIEL.  A  bay  window ;  especially,  one  in 
an  upper  story,  and  overhanging;  carried  on 
brackets  or  corbels,  or  upon  an  engaged  column 
or  pier,  from  .which  usually  a  corbelled  struc- 
ture is  carried  up  to  the  floor  of  the  oriel.  This 
distinction  is  the  one  usually  made  -,  but  in  older 
writers  the  word  is  used  for  bay  windows  even 
of  the  largest  and  most  massive  sort.  (Cuts, 
cols.  35,  36.) 

ORIENTATION.  Primarily,  the  state  of 
one  who  faces,  or  of  a  building  which  is  turned, 
toward  the  east ;  hence,  in  architecture :  — 

A.  The  placing  of  churches  so  that  the  priest 
at  the  altar  may  face  the  east  while  he  is  cele- 
brating Mass.  It  is  thought  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  the  priest,  in  some  parts  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  altar  from  the  worshippers,  and  that  there- 
fore the  body  of  the  church  was  placed  east  of 
the  sanctuary ;  but  that  when  the  priest's  posi- 
tion was  changed  so  that  he  turned  his  back 
to  the  worshippers,  then  the  church  also  was 
changed,  with  its  main  entrance  toward  the 
west  and  its  sanctuary  toward  the  east.  (See 
Apse ;  Chancel ;  Chevet ;  Choir ;  Sanctuary.) 
The  practice  of  orientation  in  churches  is  by 
no  means  universal ;  thus,  in  Italy,  it  is  much 
less  observed  than  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
great  church  of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  built  upon 
the  site  of  the  early  basilica,  has  its  narthex  at 
the  east  end  and  its  sanctuary  at  the  west. 

B.  The  placing  of  any  building  with  refer- 
ence, or  apparent  reference,  to  any  special  point 
of  the  compass ;  thus,  the  Greek  temples  have 
an  orientation  which  involves  the  placing  of  the 
main  entrance  toward  the  east,  or  approximately 
so ;  the  larger  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  their 
entrances  carefully  placed  in  a  given  special  di- 
rection, and  it  is  thought  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  rising  point  of  a  certain  star,  or  some  as  yet 
unknown  and  perhaps  misunderstood  necessity, 
has  determined  these  forms  of  orientation.  In 
this  sense  the  term  is  used  very  loosely,  as  when 
it  is  said  that  the  builders  of  Egyptian  temples 
had  little  care  for  exaet  orientation,  i.e.  placed 
their  buildings  on  axes  not  parallel  with  one 
another.     (See  Axis,  B, ;  En  Axe,  under  Axe.) 

—  R.  S. 
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Okiu,:   Sk>  thb  Plah,  abotk. 


4  BKUGUi   c.  UlC. 


Chapel ;  Old  Tu 


N  Uall,  Poaqur,  Bobkmu, 
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ORHJiON.     Sume  as  Cnwset.  |       Giorgio  appears  to  have  been  bom  at  Zara, 

ORIiB ;  ORLBT.     A  narrow  band,  or  Beries      Dalmatia.     His  family  was  a  branch  of  the 
of  small  members,  or  unita,  taking  the  form  of  |  noble  Roman  house  of  Oreiui.    April  23,  1441, 
a  border,  hence  a  fillet  forming  an  edging 
or  Ixirder.     Specifically,  a  fillet  beneath 
the  ovolo  of  fl  capital,     (See  Cincture.) 
ORNAMBHT.    That  whieii  is  adJed 
to  a  Btructure  of  any  kind  for  decorative 
purpoeea  alone.     The  term  is  distin- 
guished irom  Decoration  (see  that  term 
and  Decorative  Art),  because  denoting 
aomething  wholly  apart  from  the  neces- 
sary structure,  which  stmcture  may  be 
highly  decorative, 
but      not     orna- 
mental. 

Sculpture     in 
the  form  of  Bas- 
relief    (see     that 
term ;  also   Ara- 
besque ;   Diaper ; 
Itelief),    painting 
Obkah BVT   IN    Low      in  the  form  of  pat- 
s^u^tubb!^™"     terns  when  iweU 
as  a  border,  dia- 
per, frieze,  or  the  like  (see  those  terms), 
mouldings  and  modifications  of  mould- 
ings   (sec    Billet    Moulding ;    Nailbead 
Moulding ;  Dentil ;  Venetian  Dentil),  are 
all  spoken  of  as  ornament,  rather  in  con- 
tradistinction to  representative  statuary 
and  painting.    Thus,  tlie  statues  set  upon 
the  geisoD  and  showing  against  the  tym-         Oa 
panumofaGreek  temple,  or  thoseupon  the 
Bernini  colonnaile  at  Rome,  showing  against  the 
sky,  are  banlly  called  ornament ;    but  the  half 
figures  in  an  arabesque,  however  realistic  in  treat- 
ment, are  parts  of  a  piece  of  ornament.  —  R,  S. 


LMSNT  CABVID  IN  Rrlibf  ;   Betuobsa,  Svkia  ; 
5th  Cbnturt. 

he  superseded  Antonio  di  Pietro  Paolo  (see 
Antonio  di  Pietro  Paolo)  as  arciiitect  of  the 
great  cathedral  of  Sebeaico,  Dalinatia  (see 
Dalmatia  and  iUustiation).  This  building  is 
an  important  example  of  the  transition  from 
the  Gothic  etyle  to  the  Renaissance.  In  1444 
Orsini  built  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Rai- 
nerio  at  SpaUto,  Dalmatia,  and  in  1448  the 
Gothic  altar  of  S.  Anastusio  in  the  catiiedral 
of  that  city.  Between  1451  and  1459  he  built 
the  Loggia  dei  Mercanti  and  the  facade  of  S. 
Francesco  della  Scale  at  Aneona  in  Italy.  June, 
1464,  he  was  associated  with  Micbeloszo  Michel- 
ozzi  (seo  Michclozzi)  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Palazzo  del  Bettore  at  Ragusa.  In  1470 
Giorgio  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Rome. 
In  his  contract  with  the  cathedral  authorities  at 
Sebenico  he  was  bound  to  do  some  of  the  carT< 

ing  with  his  own  hand.  The  door  of  bis  house 
-     at  Sebenico,  with  the  bear  of  the  Orsini  carved 

on  the  lintel,  is  still  in  existence. 


OBN.^UB'tT:  Ekolish  ROHANRgqrB  ScnLFTITRB; 
THE  8PA<'ER  of  an  ABfAtlK  ^ILLBB  ALTRENATELT 
WITH    A   FtOCBB  AND  A   PaSBL  OF  ScBOLL-WORE. 

ORSmnao,  SJMONB  da.     (See  Simone 
da  Orsenigo.) 
ottsnTi.  aiOROio   (da  SBBIOnCO); 

architect  and  sculptor. 
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ORTHOBTYliB.  Arranged  in  a  straight 
TOW,  as  columns  ;  rare,  but  used  in  such  phrasee 
as  an  orthostyle  plan,  or  tlie  like. 

OBSATIIKR.  In  French,  the  skeleton  or 
framework  of  any  structure ;  hence,  in  En^isb, 


OSSUARY 

such  a  framework  when  of  a  more  elaborate 
kind,  as  the  steel  cage  conatruction  of  modem 
buildings. 

OSBUART.  A  place  for  the  deposit  and 
preservation  of  the  bones  of  the  dead ;  espe- 
cially a  building  for  the  safe  keeping  of  bones 
after  the  desitx:ation  of  the  flesh,  or  of  such  as 
are  found  in  excavatitig  new  graves  in  a  ceme- 
tery.    (See  Charnel  House.) 


OvKRDooB  Fanbl;  Modrrn  Pasisiak  Woke,  in 

OSTBNBORE,  LUCIAITO.  (See  Luciano 
da  Laurana.) 

OUBLIETTE.  In  meditcval  times,  a  pit  or 
shaft  cousinieted  or  excavated  in  the  masoiiry 
or  foundation  of  a  castle,  or  similar  buildiiig, 
and  in  which  prisoners  were  confined  as  in  the 
most  hopeless   form  of  dungeon,  or  into  which 


their  bo<liei 


e  thro 

Wavy,  or,  by  extension,  zigzag; 
loulding,   a  string  course,  or  the 


OVERHANG 
OURADOn,       MAURICE       AUOUSTUT 
aABRIEL;  architect;  b.  July  24,  1622  (at 
Paris) ;  d.  June  27,  1S84. 

Ouradou  was  a  pupil  of  VioUet-le-Duc  (see 
Viollet-le-Duc),  whose    daughter  he    married. 
He  entered  the  Ecole  dea  Beaux  Aria  in  1845. 
After  leaving  the  srhool  he  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  the  works  at  the  cathedral  of  Paris 
and  of  the  chateau  of  Pierrefonds.     He  was 
made  architect  of  the  diocese  of 
Chalons  in  aBsociation  with  Eu- 
g&ne  Millet  (see  Millet),  architecte 
dea  monum.eHCs  historiqvea  in 
1865-1870,  and  architect  of  the 
chateau  of  Pierrefonds  in  1880. 
Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 
OUTBONI>(mij.),  Bonded,  or 
forming  a  bond,  along  the  lace  of 
a  wall ;  as  in  the  case  of  stretch- 
ers.   Composed  largely  or  entirely 
of  stretchera. 

OUT  or  WIKD.  (See  undei 
■Wind.) 

OUTPORCH.  A  porch  or 
outer  veHtibule ;  a  term  having 
no  special  architectural  signifi- 
cance. 

OtTTSHOT;  OUTSHtJT. 
Originally  a  shed  or  small  wing 
built  against  one  end  of  a  house, 
indejiendently,  and,  in  construc- 
tion, not  forming  part  of  the  gen- 
eral framing  of  tlie  hoiise.  In 
British  local  usage  any  small  ex- 
tension. 

OUT  TO  OUT.    Same  as  Over 

All. 

OUTWINDOW.     A  priyect- 
ing  loggia,    or  the  like.      (Com- 
pare Bay  Window ;  Oriel.) 
OTB.       Same  as  Ovum. 
OVUK    AI>L  (adjectival  and 
adverbial  phrase).     Between  the 
edges   or   boundaries ;  from  the 
extreme  limit  at  one  side  to  the  cor- 
reflpon<ling   point  at  the   other; 
especially  between  two  imaginary 
parallel  lines,  or  planes,  so  dis- 
posed as  exactly  to  include   all 
.flcis  XIV.         projections  on  two  opposite  faces 
or  edges.     Said  of  measurements 
and  ilimensions. 

OVBHDOOR  (adjectival  term).  Occupying 
a  space  above  a  doorway,  or  above  a  dix>r  frame, 
even  when  no  doorway  is  ojiened  within  it.  The 
picture  panel  or  the  like  which  fills  such  a  space 
is  known  as  an  ovcrdoor  picture,  etc.,  the  term 
being  a  modification  of  the  Freiich  dessus  de 
porte.  (See  Overmantel.)  (Cuts,  cols.  41,  42  ; 
43.) 

OVERHANa.  The  projection  of  part  of  a 
Btrueture  beyond  the  portion  below;  the  eiten- 


L,,_— J 


OVERDOOR  WINDOW;  PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE,  PARIS 


OVDRUANTDL 
■km  of  an  iucliDed  structure  or  member,  outaide 
of  its  base,  or  any  lower  portioo ;  the  amount 
by  which  any  part  departs  from  a  given  vertical 
line  or  plaoe.     (See  Leaning  Tower.) 


Qut-miwaNTHi.  (adjectival  tcmi).  Occupy- 
ing the  Hpace  above  a  mnntelahclf,  or  the  front 
of  a  chimney -breast  of  any  form  and  above  tlie 
open  fireplace.  Overmantel  niirrorB,  pictures, 
panels,  aud  the  like  are  sjioken  of;  the  term 
being  imitated  from  t)ie  French  dessiia  de 
chemin^e.    (See  Overdoor,) 

OTOLO.  A  convex  rounded  moiiMing,  quar- 
ter round  in  Bection,  or  approximating  that  form. 

OVUM  (pi.  ova).  The  rounded  member, 
usually  known  ae  an  egg,  between  the  darta  of 
an  egg  and  anchor  moulding. 

OXUYil.     A  round,  or  more  commonly,  an 
oval  window.     (Compare  (Eil  de  Bceuf,) 
Same  as  Eyelet. 


PACE.  A  part  of  a  floor  slightly  raised 
above  the  general  level ;  a  dais ;  a  broad  step 
or  slightly  raised  space,  as  about  a  tomb,  altar, 
or  chimney  piece,  or  forming  a  landing  in  a 
staircase.  The  last  meaning  appears  to  be  the 
most  specific  in  modem  usage,  and  in  this  sense 
ia  conimonly  accepted  as  synonymous  with 
space.  The  latter  term  would  seem  to  be  more 
properly  applied  to  the  area  at  the  turning- 
place  of  a  stair  which  may  be  occupied  by  a 
landing, — or  pace,  —  or  by  winders  ;  and  it  is 
in    this  sense   that   the    word   space   ia    used 


PAGOT 
by  Mowat.      Called  also   Footpace,  although 
this  appears  to  be  obsolescent.     (See  landing.) 

BaUpaoe.  A.  A  landing  where  one  flight 
of  stairs  stops  and  another  begins,  the  two 
flights  being  on  the  same  aide  of  the  platform 
of  the  landing.  A  peraon  going  up  such  a  stair 
reverses  the  direction  of  his  horizontal  progress 
aa  be  reaches  and  again  teavea  the  landing, 
making  a  turn  of  180°.  Such  a  landing  is, 
therefore,  usually  about  twice  as  long  as  it  ia 
wide,  and  extends  the  full  width  of  the  stair- 
case.    (See  following  subtitles.) 

B.    A  raised  platform  (see  Hathpace). 

Half  Quart«rpace.  A  landing  correspond- 
ing to  one  of  the  two  triangular  spaces  forme^l 
by  cutting  a  qunrterpaee  diagonally  at  45°, 
the  other  half  being  commonly  filled  with 
winders,  so  that  the  stairs  will  still  make  a 
quarter  turn  as  described  below, 

Qiuuteipao«.  A  landing  in  a  stiurcase  be- 
tween two  flights  which  make  a  turn  of  90°. 
It  is,  therefore,  about  one  half  the  size  of  a  half 
pace,  and  commonly  about  square. 

—  D.  N.  B.  S. 

PACKmO.  Small  stones  embedded  in 
mortar,  used  to  fill  up  tlie  interstices  between 
the  larger  stones  in  rubble  work. 

PAD  aTOHZL  A  stone  template  auch  as 
is  used  for  supporting,  in  a  wall,  the  end  of  a 
ginler  or  of  a  roof  truss. 

PADUA,  JOHAHMBS  DZL  (See  John 
of  Piidua.) 

P.XtOinOB  OF  MSOTDB  (in  Thrace)  ; 
sculptor. 

According  to  Pausanias,  he  was  scvilptor 
of  the  statues  of  the  eastern  pediment  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  fragments  of 
which  have  been  found.  His  statue  of  Nike 
(Victory),  described  by  Pausanias,  has  also  been 
found  in  place. 

Cunius  and  Adier,  Olympia ;  Pausanias, 
Frazer's  translation. 

PAONO  DI  LAPO.     (See  PoTtigiani.) 

PAOODA.  A  shrioelike  building,  often  of 
great  size,  in  the  religious  architecture  of  Hin- 
dustan, Ceylon,  Biirmah,  Siam,  China,  and 
lands  occupied  by  Malays,  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  tower  as  in  China,  or  of  a  lofty  stepped, 
pyramidal  structure,  as,  generally,  in  India. 
The  tercn  is  of  disputed  etymology.  (Compare 
Dagoba  ;  Paoh-Tah  ;  see,  also,  India,  Architec- 
ture of.) 

PAOOT.  FRANCOIS  NARCISBB ;  archi- 
tect; b.  Aug.  31,  1780;  d.  Dec.  4,  184-1. 

A  pupil  of  De  la  Barre  (see  Barre),  and  the 
Xeo/e  (lea  Beaux  Arts.  In  1803  he  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  architecture.  Retiim- 
ing  from  Rome,  he  settled  at  Orleans,  became 
architect  of  that  city,  and  professor  in  the  local 
school  of  Architecture.  He  built  at  Orl&ns 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  grain  market,  an 
abattoir  (18:^3),  the  library,  an  insane  asylum 


That  of  the  temple  of  Horiuji,  in  Japan.  This  ».d.  The  lowest  roof  ia  a  modern  addition.  For 
wid  the  Hondo  are  the  oiiLy  early  bnllclings  in  tliis  the  construction  of  lliis  building,  see  cuts  under 
eatabliahment.     They  are  of  the  tnelftb  century      Japan. 


PAILLETTE 

(1828),  laid  out  the  botanical  garden,  and  fin- 
ished the  portal  of  the  cathedral. 

Herluison,  Artistes  Orleanais;  Lance,  Diction" 
naire. 

PAILLETTE.  In  decorative  work,  a  bit 
of  shining  foil  used  in  picking  out  relief  work 
to  obtain  a  jewelled  eflTect  in  connection  with 
gilding  or  other  metallic  applications.  (Com- 
pare Paillon.) 

PAUiLON.  Bright  metallic  foil  used  in 
decoration  to  show  through  enamelling  or 
through  a  glazing  with  transparent  colour,  so 
as  to  modify  or  emphasize  its  brilliancy,  and 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  general  scheme 
of  colour.  The  term  is  also  extended  to  gild- 
ing, or  to  parcel-gilding  on  wood,  papier-mache', 
etc.,  when  the  gilding  is  to  be  glazed  over 
with  transparent  colours.     (Compare  Paillette.) 

PAI-LOO.  In  Chinese  architecture,  a  dec- 
orative gateway.  The  design  of  these  gateways 
is  interesting,  because  of  the  general  avoidance 
of  the  arch,  even  when  the  building  is  massive 
and  on  a  large  scale.     (Compare  Torii.) 

PAINT  (n.).  Any  dry  colouring  matter, 
material,  or  pigment,  mixed  with  a  liquid 
vehicle,  so  as  to  be  readily  applied  with  a  brush 
to  any  surface  to  protect  it  from  the  weather  or 
to  give  it  any  desired  colour.  It  differs  fix)m  a 
dye  or  stain  in  that  while  the  latter  is  intended 
to  sink  into  the  wood  or  other  surface  to  which 
it  is  applied,  the  former  is  devised  to  give  it  a 
superficial  non-transparent  coating,  more  or  less 
impermeable.  To  this  end  paint  is  applied  in 
several  successive  coats,  put  on  over  a  priming 
coat,  which  latter  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
other  coats  frx)m  sinking  into  the  substance  of 
the  material  covered. 

For  woodwork  and  other  parts  of  a  building, 
the  dry  paint  is  nearly  always  mixed  with  lin- 
seed oil ;  and  this  mixture  may  be  thinned  with 
turpentine,  which  acts  on  the  oil  as  a  solvent. 
The  more  oil  there  is  the  more  gloss  there  is  in 
the  finished  work :  hence  it  is  common  to  use 
almost  pure  turpentine  for  flatted  or  mat  work. 
White  carbonate  of  lead  forms  the  body  of 
most  paint,  pure  for  white  work,  mixed  with 
other  powdered  pigments  as  the  desired  colour 
18  different  from  white;  a  darker  pigment  is 
sometimes  used  pure,  or  a  mixture  of  two. 
A  here  are  various  fireproof  paints,  waterproof 
paints,  luminous  paints,  etc. ;  but  the  essential 
hmction  of  all  of  them  is,  first,  practical,  to  pro- 
*«ct  the  material  covered  fix)m  the  effects  of 
e^TXwiire;  and  second,  decorative,  to  give  it 
colour  or  colours  to  enhance  its  aesthetic  value 
^  an  architectural  feature.  (See  OU  Painting : 
Pamtmg.)-H.V.  B. 

PAm2^  OLASS.     (See  Window.) 

8n«f'^^?^^^-     The  work  of  covering  any 

OT^u^*^*^  colours  as  described  under  Paint, 

TOh  pigments  mixed  with  water  and  glue, 

^ater  colour,   kalsomine,  or  distemper. 
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PALACE 

The  term  frequently  includes  work  done  with  a 
transparent  glaze  made  with  shellac  or  var- 
nish ;  the  treating  of  wood  with  shellac  and  oil, 
or  with  wax  and  other  materials  in  successive 
coats,  rubbed  down  between  with  pumice-stone 
and  oil,  to  smooth  and  polish  their  surfaces  and 
bring  out  their  beauty  of  grain  and  natural 
colour ;  and  the  staining  of  wood  surfaces  with- 
out concealing  the  grain,  as  well  as  gilding  or 
otherwise  overlaying  them  with  metallic  sub- 
stances. 

Painting  should  supplement  form  with 
colour,  making  every  part  of  a  building  aestheti- 
cally more  fit  for  its  various  service  of  luxury 
or  use.  It  can,  to  a  great  extent,  correct  errors 
of  form  and  proportion  by  a  judicious  choice 
and  comparison  of  colours.  It  can  appear  to 
lower  a  room  which  is  too  high,  or  heighten  a 
room  which  is  too  low ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
can  diminish  or  even  destroy  an  architectural 
effect  by  want  of  sympathy  with  it.  (See 
Mural  Painting ;  Encaustic ;  Fresco ;  Fresco 
Secco;  Gilding;  Intonaco;  Kalsomine;  Oil 
Painting;   Polish;   Staining;  Water  Colour.) 

—  H.  V.  B. 

PAINTINO  ROOM.  A  studio,  atelier,  or 
workshop  for  the  use  of  a  painter  as  an  artist. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  local  conditions 
best  suited  to  his  work  are  a  room,  large  and 
lofty,  to  accommodate  large  canvases,  and  tc 
give  ample  space  for  the  frimiture,  models, 
draperies,  and  other  equipments  essential  to  the 
practice  of  the  art;  it  should  be  most  abun- 
dantly lighted,  mainly  from  the  north,  —  in 
north  latitude,  —  so  as  to  give  high  and  low 
light,  governed  by  screens  and  shutters ;  it 
should  have  the  largest  possible  extent  of  clear 
wall  space,  and,  if  possible,  galleries  or  lofts 
overlooking  the  area  of  the  room. 

PAIR  (I.).  As  used  of  a  staircase,  a  flight 
or  series  of  flights  from  one  floor  to  the  next ; 
perhaps  derived  from  a  former  custom  of  habit- 
ually constructing  that  portion  of  a  staircase  in 
a  pair  of  flights,  returning  on  each  other. 

PAIR  (II.).  In  mechanics,  two  forces,  con- 
sidered collectively,  which  have  different  points 
of  application  and  which  are  equal,  parallel,  and 
act  in  the  same  direction.     (Compare  Couple.) 

PATiA.  (In  Italian,  anything  flat  and  thin,  as 
the  blade  of  an  oar.  In  ecclesiology,  a  chalice 
cover  or  chalice  veil.)  An  altarpiece.  (See 
the  subtitle.) 

PAIiA  D'  ORO.  The  altarpiece,  or  retable, 
of  S.  Mark's  church  at  Venice ;  a  magnificent 
work  in  silver  gilt,  jewelled  and  enamelled; 
tenth  century  and  later. 

PALACE.  Primarily,  the  official  residence 
of  any  high  dignitary;  hence,  frequently  the 
term  is  applied  to  a  residence  of  exceptional 
magnificence  and  extent. 

The  name  comes  from  the  Palatium,  the 
Palatine  Hill  at  Rome,  which  term  was  exr 
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PALACE  OP  CONSERVATORS 
tended  to  the   imperial  reeidence  during   the 
life  of  Augustus.     (For  the  residences  of  ItAly, 
commonljr  called  palaces,  see  Palazzo ;  see  also 
Chateau;  Hotel;  Palais.) 

FAIiACB  OF  THE  CONSERVATORS. 
At  Rome,  on  the  square  of  the  Campidoglio ; 
built  by  Michelaugelo  and  his  suctM^sors.  (See 
Campidoglio.) 

PAI.ACB  OF  THE  SENATOR.  At  Rome. 
(See  Campidoglio.) 

FAIiiBO  CUKIBnAN.  Belonging  to  the 
early  ages  of  the  Christian  church.  (See  Latin 
Architecture.) 

PATifftBTRA.  In  Greek  archseology,  and 
later  among  the  Bomana,  a  public  place  appro- 


paijAIS  db  justice 

still  remains.  It  was  greatly  enlarged  at  a 
later  time,  ami  the  front,  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay, 
with  pediment  and  dodecastyle  portico,  was  not 
finished  until  1807.  Since  1790  it  has  been 
mostly  used  for  public  purposes,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  the  second  Chamber 
of  the  National  Legislature  (now  the  Chambre 
des  IMptd^H)  has  occupied  it. 

PAIiAia  DE  JUSTICE  In  Prance,  a 
building  devote<l  to  law  courts,  judges'  cham- 
bers, and  the  like,  and  usually  containing  a 
targe  waiting  room  for  tlie  public  (see  Salle  des 
Pas-Perdus).  The  Palais  de  Justice  of  Paris 
consists  of  a  great  mass  of  buildings  of  many 
dates,  which  occupy  that  part  of  the  He  de  la 


t.  Justice,  Havak.    Plan. 


re  ll|;b1cJ  A- 


priated  to  athletic  exercisea  or  to  preparing  and 
training  for  the  public  games. 

PAT.ATH  In  French,  a  stately  building; 
used  in  two  general  senses  ;  — 

A.  A  palace ;  thst  is,  the  official  residence 
of  a  sovereign,  or  the  usual  and  most  important 
residence  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  or  other  great 
nobleman. 

B.  A  building  for  the  public  service,  espe- 
cially when  of  size  and  architectural  impor- 
tance. 

PAZ.AIS  BOTTRBON.      In   Paris,    on  the 

south  bank  of  the  Seine;  begim  in  1722  as  a 

private  hotel,  the  entrance  gateway  of  which,  on 

the  Rue   de   I'Univereit^,   built   by  Girardini, 
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Cit^  which  is  between  the  Pont  Neuf  and  the 
Pont  au  Changt',  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
principal  arm  of  the  Seine.  The  ancient  Cou- 
ciergerie  forms  a  part  of  it ;  tlie  round  towera 
and  the  clock  tower  (Tour  de  I'Horloge),  on  the 
river,  are  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  they 
have  been  fre<iuently  rearranged  within.  The 
Sainte- Chapel )e  is  enclosel  in  one  of  the  courts. 
The  main  buildilig,  having  a  western  front  on 
the  Place  Dauphine,  and  a  coiut  and  main  en- 
trance at  the  east  end,  was  built  by  the  archi- 
tect Joseph  Louis  Due,  and  was  finished  in 
18C9;  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  pieces 
of  modem  architecture  in  Europe,  and  contains 
some  important  monuments.  — R  S. 
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Palazzo  Riccanli,  in  Florence.   oriEinally,  and  Renaissaiire.     It  may  be  ciwipnred  with  the  plate 

for  two  liundreii  years,  the  I'aliizzo  Mi-dici,  aii<l  of  tlie  I'azzi  Cliiipel  "( Xi-oi-lassk  Architecture)  fur 

the  chief  home  of  tlje  princest  of  tlial  family.     The  the  jiresein'e  in  one  eii'se  atid  the  absence  fn  the 

butldinR  ia  from  the  deBlgn  of  Miclielozzo  Miehe-  otherof  claMcica!  clelails.     Three-fifths  of  the  build- 

lozzi,  and  is  ane  of  the  enr^ieet  buildings  of  the  itig  is  of  about  1440,  the  part  on  the  right  ia  later. 


PALAIS  DB  L'StLYS^Bl 
PAIl&IS  DE  L'^LTSfiB.  (See  Klys^e.) 
PATiATH  ROTAI..  A  masa  of  buildings  ia 
Paris,  immediately  north  of  tlie  Louvre,  front- 
ing southvrard  on 
the  Place  du  PaJ- 
ais  Royal,  and 
bounded  on  the 
east  and  veat  by 
the  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu aod  the  Rue 
de  Vulois.  The 
first  structure  was 
coinplet«dinl625 
by  the  great  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu, 
and  it  was  after- 
ward much  en- 
larged. Since 
1672  the  build- 
ing has  always 
been  the  property 
of  the  family  of 
Orl&ns,  except 
during  the  years 
wheu  it  was  held 
by  the  revolu- 
tionary govern- 
ment,   Thebuild- 


1787,  and  these  form  no  part  of  the  Palais 
Royal. 

PALAZZO.     In  Italian  cities,  a  large  sepa- 


S^ 

'    [x /\'>(yx)<X/\  x!    ' 

Palamo;  Plah  o 


B  Palazzo  Stbozzi,  Floebncb. 


ing  above  des^^ribed  is  the  palace  proper,  that  I  rate  dwelling,  a  term  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
is  to  say,  all  that  stands  southward  of  the  Gal-  French  "  hoteL"  The  Italian  term  signifies,  also, 
erie  d'Orl^DS.     The  buildings  which  surruuud  1  palace,  in  the  strict  sense,  but  as  used  in  Eng- 


the  great  garden  (nearly  800  feet  long)  were  I  lish  it  has  only  the  meauing  above  given;  thus, 
built  for  wholly  commercial  reasons  by  the  Due  we  speak  of  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  but  not  of  the 
d'Orl^ns,  PhiUppe  i^galit^  betveen  1781  and  I  Quiriual,  or  the  Vatican,  or  the  Lateran,  as  a 


PALAZZO  COMMUNAIjE  falladian  arohitbcturb 


psiazzo.  The  cities  of  Italy  are  adorned  by  ho 
many  noble  buildings,  private  paluzi  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  following  oenturies,  that  it  ib  impnic- 
ticahle  to  give  the  names  even  of  those  moet 
important  or  most  ce]ebrat«d;  moreover,  it  is  rare 
to  speak  of  a  pnlazzo  by  ita  name  without  aUo 
naming  the  city  in  which  it  staoda.  —  R,  S. 


PalaiBO  Communale,  and  sometimes  by  special 

names,  as  Palazzo  Verchio. 

FAI.BO    CHRIBTIAII.      Same    as    False 

Christian. 

PAIiBSTRA.     Same  as  Paliestra. 
PAZiIMPSBST.      A.    A    parchment    from 

which  one  writing  haa  been  removed  to  give 
place  to  another ; 
hence,  the  new 
writing  or  manu- 
Bcript  upon  such 
a  parchment. 

li.  By  exten- 
sion from  the  pre- 
ceding meaning, 
an  ancient  in- 
scribed Blab  or 
mediiEval  brass, 
which  has  been 
tume<l  and  en- 
graved with  new 
inscriptions  and 
devices  on  the 
other  side. 

PALIHQ.  A 
fence  formed  of 
similar  stakes  or 
pickets  eet  verti- 
cally, generally 
with  small  equal 
interspaces,  to 
rails  s'lpported  by 
posts;     i  picket 

FALISADB. 

A  barrier  com- 
posed of  long 
stakes  driven  in- 
to the  earth  close 
together,  some- 
times connected 
by  horizontal 
beaniA,  or  bound 
by  osiera  inter- 
woven, to  form  a 
defence  against  at- 
tack, or  for  other 
purposes  of  se- 
cure enclosure. 
Palisades  have  al- 
ways been  used  in 
warfare  as  aids  to 
permanent  de- 
Palljidian  ARcnrTECTVRB:  Palazzo  Tibmi  At  Vicehza;  about  1596.  fences,  as  well  as 

for  temporary  de- 
fences, as  in  connection  with  fortified  camps, 
and  the  like. 

PALLADIAN  ARCHITBCTURIl.  Re- 
lating to  the  art  or  style  of  Palladio.  Tliis 
work  belonged  to  the  period  of  decline  in  ItjiJian 
neoclassic  architecture,  when  classic  formality 
and  the  punctilious  observance  of  rules  were 


PAI.AZZO  COMSCUnAI^B.  In  IU)y,  the 
building  containing  public  oflii:e»,  and  tlie  like, 
of  a  city  or  town,     (See  Palazzo  Publico.) 

PAI.AZZO  PUBUCO.  lu  Italy,  a  lmi]<I- 
ing  containing  public  offices,  as  of  a  municipal- 
ity or  a  larger  community.  These  are  known 
Bometimee  as  Broletto  or  Palazzo  Signoria,  or 
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TALLADIAN   ARCHITECTURE 

The  I'altuim  Tiene  M  VicPiizfi.    ThiH  is  onfi  nt  airniiReJ  wiUi  almost  a  mncie  eye  to  the  ext*rli>r 

the  iiiaHt.r  wurkit  of  Amlren  I'allaillo,  iis  ilcint-iits  effMt,  and  this  effect  U  pnxiuceil  with  stucco  laid 

Itr'mii  merely  tlnwe  atU'iiiliiig  ihe  wide  diveri^eiice  up<iii  brickwurk  in  cicwf  imitittiiin  of  cut  stone.     It 

between  utility  and  detilgni   for  the  building   is  is  a  mimt  [Kiwerful  abstract  design. 


PALLADIO 

taking  the  place  of  the  grace,  freedom,  and  life 
which  characterized  the  earlier  period.  The 
classicism  of  Palladio  was  noted  for  a  certain 
cold  and  correct  purity  of  form.  A  favourite 
motive  of  his,  known  as  the  PaUadian  Motive, 
was  to  use  a  minor  and  major  order  of  columns 
in  the  same  composition,  the  former  being  used 
to  support  the  arches  which  occurred  between 
the  latter,  as  in  his  two-storied  arcade  about  the 
mediaeval  basilica  of  Vicenza.  His  writings  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  considered  the  most  au- 
thoritative exposition  of  the  principles  of  classic 
architecture  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  throughout  Europe,  and  his  monu- 
ments were  models  for  the  classic  art  of  that 
period  ;  the  name  PaUadian,  therefore,  is  descrip- 
tive of  that  variety  of  neoclassic  architecture 
distinguished  for  cold,  inelastic,  and  unimagina- 
tive, but  correct,  elegant,  and  studied  classicism. 
It  is  generally  held  as  true  that  the  English 
classical  revivalists  followed  Palladio,  while  the 
French  were  rather  under  the  influence  of  Vi- 
gnola.  There  has  been  some  attempt  as  late  as 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
revive  in  England  the  study  of  PaUadian  ex- 
amples. (See  England,  Architecture  of.)  See 
abo  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren ;  or  The  Rise  and 
Decline  of  Modern  Architecture  in  England, 
by  W.  J.  Loflie  (New  York,  1 893).  (See  Classi- 
cismo ;  Italy,  Architecture  of;  Neoclassic  Archi- 
tecture ;  Pseudoclassic  Architecture.) 

— H.  V.  B. 

PALLADIO,  ANDRXSA;  architect;  b.  about 
1518 ;  d.  August,  1580. 

Palladio  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  a  carpenter  named  Pietro,  employed  by  the 
scholar  and  poet,  Gian  Giorgio  Trissino.  He 
became  the  prot^g^  of  Trissino,  who  gave  him 
the  name  Palladio  (from  Pallas,  goddess  of  wis- 
dom), and  educated  him  as  an  architect.  Pal- 
ladio s  first  work  was  the  Palazzo  Godi  at 
Lone  lo  in  1540.  He  visited  Rome  first  with 
Tiissino  in  1541,  and  again  in  1544.  In  1545 
he  presented  four  designs  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  basilica  of  Vicenza.  Work  was  begun 
from  his  model  in  1549.  Palladio  built  the 
Palazzo  Pisani  at  Bagnolo,  near  Vicenza ;  the 
Palazzo  Porto,  now  Colleoni,  in  Vicenza,  1552 ; 
the  Palazzo  Thiene  (Banca  popolare),  Vicenza, 
1556,  dated ;  the  Palazzo  Foscari  on  the  Brenta 
before  1561 ;  the  Palazzo  Pisani,  near  Padua, 
1565  ;  the  famous  Palazzo  Ohiericati,  Vicenza, 
before  1567 ;  the  Palazzo  Valmarana,  Vicenza, 
after  1566  ;  and  the  Palazzo  Porto  Barbarano, 
Vicenza,  after  1570.  The  famous  villa,  called 
the  Rotonda,  which  he  built  for  Paolo  Almer- 
ico,  near  Vicenza,  was  begun  before  1570  and 
finished  about  1591.  The  fecade  of  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco  alia  Vigna  (Venice)  was  designed 
by  him  in  1562.  In  1561  he  built  the  cloister 
of  the  Convento  della  Caritk  (now  the  Accade- 
mia,  Venice),  on  the  plan  of  a  Roman  house. 
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It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1650.  Pal- 
ladio built  the  refectory  of  the  church  of  S. 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  Venice,  about  1560,  and  in 
1565  the  church  itself  with  its  fine  fa9ade.  In 
1570  he  designeil  the  cloister  of  the  same  build- 
ing. He  began  the  church  of  the  Redentore, 
Venice,  in  1576  (finished  1592).  In  the  third 
book  of  his  Architettura  is  given  a  splendid 
design  for  a  bridge  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  Rialto,  Venice.  In  1571  the 
loggia  of  the  Piazza  Maggiore,  Vicenza,  was 
begun  from  his  designs.  In  February,  1580,  he 
began  the  celebrated  Teatro  Olimpico,  which 
Wiis  finished  after  his  death  by  his  son  Silla 
and  Vincenzo  Scamozzi  (see  Scamozzi,  V.). 
Palladio's  treatise  on  architecture  was  first  pub- 
lished complete,  in  Venice,  in  1570,  with  the 
title  /  quattro  Libri  delV  Architettura.  Many 
of  his  drawings  were  published  by  Lord  Bur- 
lington (op.  cit.)  (see  Boyle,  R.)  in  1730,  and 
those  on  the  Roman  baths  by  Bertotti  Scamozzi 
(see  Scamozzi,  0.  B.).  A  collection  of  his 
buildings  was  published  by  Bertotti  Scamozzi  in 
1776  (op.  cit.).     (See  Palladian  Architecture.) 

Magrini,  Memorie;  Zanella,  Vista;  Gualdus, 
Vita;  Temanza,  Vita;  Boito,  Andrea  Palladio; 
Ferrari,  Palladio  e  Venezia;  Melani,  Palladio; 
Lord  Buriinfcton,  Fabbriche  Antiche;  O.  Bertotti 
Scamozzi,  Fabbriche  di  Palladio;  Montenari, 
Treatro  Olimpico;  l^igato,  Osservazioni  sopra 
Palladio  ;  Rondelet,  Pont  de  Bialto, 

PALMATB.  Having  fanlike  lobes  or  leaves, 
such  as  characterized  the  Greek  anthemion  or 
honeysuckle,  and  its  derivations  in  conventional 
architectural  decoration. 

PALBSETTB.  In  Greek  and  Roman  archi- 
tecture, a  conventional  ornament,  frequent  in 
friezes,  of  which  the  most  characteristic  feature 
is  an  erect  leaf  divided  into  lobes,  like  a  fan  or 
palm  leaf;  a  kind  of  anthemion.  It  was  either 
carved  or  painted.  The  motive  is  supposed  to 
have  been  developed  from  Oriental  origins. 

PALUSTRE,  L^N;  archaeologist  and  his- 
torian of  art ;  b.  Feb.  4,  1838 ;  d.  1894. 

He  succeeded  Arcisse  de  Caumont  as  director 
of  the  SociM  frangaise  d^ Archceologie^  but 
abandoned  this  position  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  study  of  the  French  Renaissance. 
His  great  work.  La  Renaissance  en  France, 
was  published.  Vol.  I.  in  1879,  Vol.  II.  in  1881, 
and  Vol.  III.  in  1885.  It  was  never  finished. 
Palustre  published  many  works  on  archaeology 
and  the  history  of  French  art. 

Ch.  Lucas  in  Construction  Moderne^  Nov.  3, 
1894. 

PAMPRB.  A  running  undercut  ornament, 
generally  in  the  form  of  a  vine  with  grapes, 
used  to  fill  cavettos  and  other  continuous  hol- 
lows in  a  group  of  mouldings,  as  in  an  archi- 
volt,  in  the  circumvolutions  of  a  twisted  colunm, 
or  wherever  great  luxury  of  decoration  was  re- 
I  quired. 


PAN 
FAN.  A.  A  votl  plate  (see  Pod). 
"B.  A  part,  larger  or  smaller,  of  an  exterior 
wall ;  ill  half-timbered  work  in  England,  espe- 
cially  one  of  those  spaces  which  are  left  between 
the  upright  and  horizontal  timbers,  and  which 
are  filled  either  with  plastering  on  laths,  or  by 
■  rough  brickwork,  or  the  like.  (Compare  the 
French  use  of  the  word  Pan  de  Boi'a  and  Pan 
de  Fer  in  the  aense  of  one  considerable  part  of 
the  framing  of  vertical  walla  in  wood  or  iron ; 
also  Pan  de  Mnr,  by  which  ia  meant  generally 
a  piece  of  any  wall  from  basement  to  cornice ; 
also  Pan  cotipi,  which  meana  a  piece  of  wall 
fonning  a  ait  off  comer  of  a  building  or  a  room. 
Compare  also  Bay;  Panel,  the  general  defioi- 

PAHACEZ)  (n.).  The  triangle-like  sur- 
face of  a  pendentive. 

PANDROBEIon.     Same  as  Pandrosium. 

PAITDROSZnM.  A  building  or  enclosure 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  sacred  to  the  Nymph 
PandroBos.     It  ia  generally  admitted  that  this 


was  veiy  near  to  the  Erechtheum  (which  see). 
The  name  is  often  applied  to  the  aouth  portico 
of  the  Erechtheum  (see  Caryatid) ;  but  there  is 
not  sufficient  authority  for  this  attribution. 

PANE.  Any  part  or  division  of  the  elevation 
of  a  building  having  a  plane  surface  and  more 
or  le«s  definite  or  symmetrical  outlines  or  boun- 
daries.    More  especially  as  follows : — 

A.  Same  as  Panel,  but  applies]  to  larger 
areas,  as  to  one  side  or  face  of  a  spire  or  tower. 

B.  A  plate  of  glass,  generally  rectangular, 
set  in  a  window,  door,  or  the  like. 

PANEL.  A.  Primarily,  a  small  plane  sur- 
face usually  Slink  below  the  surrounding  surface  ; 
tlie  term  is  akin  to  Pane,  and  both  are  derived 
from  the  term  for  a  small  piece  of  cloth,  or  the 
like.  The  architectural  panel  is  generally  rec- 
tangular, but  in  some  styles,  oval,  or  circular,  or 
irregidar  panels  are  used.  (Compare  Caisson, 
II.;  Lacunar;  Tympanum.)  The  sunken  sur- 
face of  the  panel  is  often  charged  with  ornament 
(See  Raised  Panel,  below.) 
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B.  In  carpentry  and  joinery,  a  thin  piece  of 
board,  generally  rectangular,  held  at  the  edges 
by  a  frame  in  such  a  manner  that  it  lb  free  to 


shrink  or  swell,  while  preventeil  from  warping 
by  the  frame.  Such  a  panel  is  nearly  always 
sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  frame  but  may  be 
flush  with,  or  project  beyond  it.  — D.  N.  B.  S. 


Panbi.:  LA-rit  Tiino*  TBArEBV  with  CiBT«D 
Hekaldic  Bkarishs  or  Coomzakcbs;  Latib 
Marnbv  Hall;  c.  1530. 

Fielded  FaneL     Same  as  Raised  Panel 

Flnah  FaneL     One  whose  plane  aurface  ia 

flush,  i.e.,  in  the  same  plane,  with  the  stiles  and 

raila  which  frame  it,  and  which  are  often  beaded 
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PANEL  BACK 
vitb  a  flush  bead  on  the  edges  next  the  paoel 
to  maak  the  joint.     Ottea  used  in  table  tops, 
&nd  the  like. 

Uaou  PaucL  One  carved  with  the  Linen 
Pattern. 

LtIhc  PanaL  One  which  is  placed  with  ita 
greater  dimension  horizontal. 

Raised  Panel.  One  of  which  the  face  haa  a 
raised  plane  projecting  beyond  the  edges  of  the 
panel,  and  sometiinee  beyond  the  frame  or  other 
surrounding  surface. 

Sank  Panel.  One  of  which  the  face  is  re- 
cessed from  the  frame  or  other  surrounding 
eurface.  — D.  N.  B.  S. 


FANUL  BACK.     Same  as  Panelled  Back. 

FAMSL  BOARD.  A  drawing  board  of  the 
kind  used  by  water  colour  draftsmen,  by  which 
the  paper  can  be  held  flat  and  in  place  without 
the  trouble  of  saturating  it  with  water  and  so 
straining  it  tight.  The  board  is  fitted  with  a 
frame  which  can .  be  removed  at  pleasure,  and 
which,  when  fitted  into  place,  will  hold  firmly 
the  edges  of  the  paper  which  covers  the  panel. 
(Called  also  Frame  Board.) 

paNHi.T.Tin  BACK.  The  back  lining  when 
panelleri ;  as  of  a  window  back  {which  see ;  see 
also  Back,  D). 

FAKEULOiQ.  A.  The  making  of  a  struc- 
ture in  carpentry  or  joinery  by  means  of  frames 
holding  panels.     (See  Panel,  A.) 

B.  The  breaking  up  of  a  surface  by  panels. 

C.  The  stnicture  or  eurface  resulting  from 
the  processes  A  or  B;  thus,  a  room  may  be 
lined  with  oak  panelling,  or  a  plaster  or  stone 
Eurface  may  be  broken  up  by  panelling.  (See 
CuMon,  II. ;  Wainscot.) 
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PANBL  STRIP.  A  narrow  piece  of  metal, 
or  moulded  wood,  or  batten,  to  cover  a  joint 
between  two  sheathing  boards,  so  that  several 
will  thereby  form  panels ;  or  one  between  a 
style  and  a  panel,  forming  a  secondaiy  or  accea- 
Bory  panel,  as  in  elaborate  patterns  of  panelling. 

PAITB  WORK.  The  division  of  the  ex- 
terior surface  of  a  house  into  panes  or  panels,  as 
constructively,  in  a  half-timbered  house  by  the 
disposition  of  its  visible  timbers,  whether  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  rectangular  panes,  or,  by 
branching  and  shaping,  to  enclose  other  and 
more  or  less  decorative  shapes  aa  quatrefoila, 
circles,  etc.  The  pane  work  of  the  half-timbered 
manor  houses,  inns,  hospitals,  etc.,  of  the  Tudor 
period,  emphasized  by  the  strong  contrast  be- 
tween the  white  roughcast  of  the  panes  and  the 
weathered  blackness  of  the  beams,  constitutes 
their  moat  distinctive  characteristic.  (See 
Black  and  WhiW  ;  Half-Timbered.) 

PANNIER.     Same  as  Corbeille. 

PANOPTICON.  A  building,  especially  a 
prison,  so  arranged  on  a  radiating  principle  that 
a  single  inspector  or  guard  can,  from  a  central, 
common  point,  look  through  each  of  the  con- 
verging halla.  Its  use  was  advocated  in  Eng- 
land by  Jeremy  Bentham  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  the  most  conspicuous  early 
example  of  the  application  of  this  principle  of 
planning  is  the  house  of  correction  at  Ghent 
(Pliite  28,  Durand's  ParalUle  d'Edlfces). 

PANORAMA.  Ill  architecture,  a  building 
arranged  to  contain  a  large  picture  with  or 
without  accessories,  and  of  the  kind  known  aa 
cyclorama,  diorama,  or  panorama ;  those  three 
terms  being  used  without  clear  distinction  in 
describing  the  representations  themselves.  The 
buildings  are  sehlom  of  architectural  importance, 
but  that  built  by  Davioud  in  Paris,  in  1859, 
and  called  Panorama  Nalional,  is  of  some 
interest. 

PAN  PIBCB.     Same  as  Pan,  B. 

PANTAORAPH;  PANTOORAPH.  An 
instrunient  for  the  mechanical  copying  of  en- 
gravings, plans,  diagrams,  etc.,  either  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  original  or  on  an  enlarged  or 
reduced  scala 

PANTHEON.  In  Rome;  a  circular  build- 
ing with  an  octaatyle  portico  hardly  forming  part 
of  the  design.  The  rotunda  has  walls  of  im- 
mense thickness,  in  which  mass  are  chambers, 
some  showing  as  chapels  upon  the  rotunds 
within,  and  others  concealed  and  intended  merely 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  masonry,  while  allow- 
ing of  the  full  spread  or  depth  of  the  mass  to 
act  as  a  buttress  for  the  cupola.  The  cupola  is 
the  largest  existing,  the  dimension  being  gener- 
ally given  aa  142  feet,  which  is  also  almost 
exactly  the  height  of  the  interior  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  top  of  the  dome.  The  only  opening 
for  the  admission  of  daylight  is  the  oculus,  nearly 
thirty  feet  in  diameter.     The  building  is  thought 


PANTH^OH 
to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Hsdrian,  and  j 
perhaps  between  120  and  124  a.d.     But  it  is  j 
not  doubted  that  the  present  building  represents 
an  earlier  one  commonly  known  ae  the  Pantheon 
of  Agrippa,  and  built  in  the  reigi)  of  Augustus  j 


PANTRY 
Bee).  It  was  called  by  this  name  when,  during 
the  firat  French  Revolution,  it  was  taken  up  by 
the  state  to  serve  us  a  place  of  burial  and  of 
memorial  Ut  diBtinguishe'l  citizens,  and  when 
the  famous  inscription,  avx  QRASva  hohmbs 


I  Panthkon,  Rous. 


and  the  portico  may  be  a  remaining  fragment  of  i  ia  pathie  reconnaissante.  was  put  upon  the 
entablature.  Under  Napoleon  III.  it  was  a 
id  Exraentlons  nf  church  once  more  ;  but  tiiuler  the  third  Republic 
it  is  once  again  tlic  Panth(?on,  and  is  very  elabo- 
rately adorned  within  by  memorial  paintings  of 
great  importance,  and  by  a  few  sculptures. 
PANTRT.     A.    A  small  apartment  adjoin- 


th:it  building. 

Lanciani,  Tl\t 
Aw-Unt  Some;  for  plaits,  ls;ibelle,  L's  Hilificei 
rireulnlrfs  ec  lex  di'mta  (1855)  ;  Faralltle  dee 
talleg  rontUs  de  I' Italic. 


PANTUiiOK    (properly    Le    Pantheon 
Paris).     Same  as  church  of  S.  Genevieve  (which  |  ing  a  kitchen,  in  which  provisions  and  kitchoi 


PAOH-TAH 

utensils  are  kept,  knives  cleaned,  pastry  rolled, 
etc.  By  extension,  often  applied  to  a  closet, 
especially  one  among  the  offices  of  a  house  or 
hotel. 

B.  A  small  apartment  adjoining  a  dining 
room,  used  as  a  waiting  or  serving  room,  where 
the  courses  for  a  meal  are  laid  out  for  serving, 
dishes  washed,  silver,  glass,  and  china  kept, 
etc.;  in  the  United  States,  specifically,  called 
a  Butler's  Pantry.     (Compare  Service  Room.) 

PAOH-TAH.  In  China,  a  temple,  espe- 
cially the  towerlike  structure  of  the  Buddhists, 
always  of  on  uneven  number  of  stories.  The 
most  celebrated  was  the  Porcelain  Tower  at 
Nankin,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
destroyed  in  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion,  between 
1853  and  1856.     (See  China,  Architecture  of.) 

PAOLO  DI  MARTINO.  (See  Beccafumi, 
Domenico.) 

PAOLO  ROBIANO;  sculptor  and  architect. 

His  name  appears  frequently  in  the  pontifical 

records.      Between    1451    and    1460    he   was 

employed  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Castel 

Nuovo  at  Naples  (see  Isaie  da  Pisa).     About 

1463  he  made  the  statue  of  S.  Andrea,  which 

stands  in  a  charming   Doric  shrine   near  the 

Ponte  Molle,  Rome. 

Mttntz,  Les  AHs  dt  la  conr  des  papes;  MUntz, 
Benaissance;  Minieri  Riccio,  Gli  Artisti  del  Castel 
Nuovo;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed. ;  Perkins,  Italian 
Sculptors, 

PAPAKHU.  In  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
temple,  the  most  sacred  place,  the  holy  of  holies. 
(See  Mesopotamia ;  Temple.) 

PAPER.      (See  Building  Paper;  Hanging.) 

PAPE,  SIMON  DB;  architect;  b.  June, 
1585;  d.  Sept.  13,  1636. 

The  sou  of  a  silversmith.  One  of  his  earliest 
works  was  the  Korcnbuis  at  Audenarde  (Bel- 
gium). In  1617  he  was  appointed  Stads 
bouwmeester  of  Audenarde. 

PAPIER-MACH]^.  A  composition  of  paper 
reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  mixed  with  glue,  size,  or 
other  substances,  so  that  it  is  readily  moulded 
or  cast  in  any  desired  form.  It  lends  itself  to 
fine  and  clean  modelling,  and,  when  modelled, 
is  conveniently  applied  for  decorative  purposes 
in  low  relief  on  ceilings  and  walls.  It  is  often 
especially  prepared  and  made  waterproof,  to 
decorate  exterior  work. 

PAP1?70RTH,  QEORGE;  architect;  b. 
about  1781 ;  d.  March  14,  1855. 

In  1806  he  settled  in  Dublin,  and  in  1831 
was  elected  to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 
He  built  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  at 
Dublin. 

Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 

PAPWORTH,  JOHN  (after  1815,  John 
Buonarroti);  architect;  b.  Jan.  24,  1775;  d. 
June  16,  1847. 

He  was  apprenticed  to  Thomas  Wapshott, 
and  had  some  instmction  from  Sir  William 
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Chambers  (see  Chambers).  He  acquired  inti- 
mate practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
construction,  and  designed  a  large  number  of 
buildings  in  London,  and  many  country  resi- 
dences. He  was  much  employed  as  a  landscape 
gardener,  and  wrote  many  practical  works  on 
architecture. 

Wyatt  Papworth,  JohnB.  Pcqnoorth,  araiuect; 
Arch.  Pub.  8oc.  Dictionary. 

PAPTVORTH,  JOHN  TVOODY;  archi- 
tect;  b.  March  4,  1820;  d.  July  6,  1870. 

Elder  son  of  John  Buonarroti  Papworth  (see 
Papworth,  J).  He  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
as  a  student  in  1839.  Papworth  contributed 
many  articles  for  the  architectural  periodicals, 
and  wrote  useful  books  on  architectural  subjects. 
He  was  largely  employed  as  a  practical  archi- 
tect. He  was  associated  with  his  brother,  Wyatt 
Papworth,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Architectural  Publication  Society. 

Arch,  Pub.  Soc.  Dictionary, 

PAPTVORTH,  WTATT  ANQELICUS 
VAN  SANDAU ;  architect  and  antiquary ;  b. 
Jan. -23,  1822;  d.  Aug.  19,  1894  (at  the 
Soane  Museum  in  London). 

A  younger  son  of  John  Buonarroti  Papworth 
(see  Papworth,  J.).  He  studied  with  his  father 
and  served  in  the  ofl&ce  of  Sir  John  Rennie 
(see  Rennie,  Sir  J.).  In  1849  he  was  awarded 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  for  an  essay,  Tlie  Peculiar  Character- 
istics of  the  Palladian  School  of  Architecture, 
In  1867  he  revised  and  edited  the  Encydo- 
pcedia  of  Architecture  of  Joseph  Gwilt  (see 
Gwilt,  J.).  In  1848  he  undertook  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Architectural  Publication  Society, 
and  in  1852  became  editor  of  its  Dictionary 
of  Architecture,  which  was  finished  in  1892 
(8  vols,  folio).  He  published  many  works  on 
architectural  subjects. 

Obituary  in  Journal  of  Boyal  Institute  of  Brit- 
ish Architects^  1894,  p.  618 ;  Stephen-Lee,  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography. 

PARAREMA.  In  buildings  of  the  Greek 
Church,  a  room  or  division  closely  connected 
with  the  bema,  differently  described  by  different 
authorities.  It  is  probable  that  the  significa- 
tion of  the  term  varies  with  different  epochs 
and  in  different  countries.  In  a  regularly 
planned  Greek  church  of  the  latter  time,  there 
were  always  two  parabemata,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  bema.  Thus,  in  the  Coptic  churches  of 
Egypt,  it  is  expressly  stated  by  A.  J.  Butler 
(op.  cit..  Vol.  I.)  that  a  Coptic  church  has 
always  three  eastern  chapels :  the  prothesis  (see 
Prothesis),  on  the  north  of  the  bema,  being 
the  place  for  the  consecration  of  the  elements, 
while  the  diaconicon  (see  Diaconicon)  on  the 
south  side  serves  as  a  vestry  and  sacristy; 
while  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  the  prothesis 
and  the  diaconicon  are  the  parabemata. 

Butler,  The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  EgypU 
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PAHAOiaiTB.  In  mediaeval  architecture, 
a  court  or  atrium  in  iront  of  a  church,  usually 
sunvuDded  by  cloisters,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part ;  sometimeB  auother  eocloeure ;  thus,  the 
cloister  garth  of  Chichester  Cathedral  is  still 
called  the  Paradise.  (See  Pairis.)  In  domes- 
tic architecture,  a  small  apartment  equivalent 
approximately  to  the  modem  boudoir. 

FARAU.BLOORAM  OF  F0RCB8.  A 
graphical  representation  of  the  composition  and 


PAaU-LELOORAII    OF  FOBCES. 

resolution  of  forces.  A  force  may  be  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  a  Une. 
If  two  or  more  forces  act  upon  a  body,  they  may 
be  replaced  by  a  single  force  called  the  Result- 
ant, a  force  which,  if  reversed,  would  maintain 
the  body  in  equilibrium.  Suppose  two  forces 
applied  to  the  point  0  represented  in  magni- 
tude and  direction  by  the  lines  a  b;  draw  the 
lines  a!  b'  parallel,  respectively;  to  a  and  b,  and 
we  form  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  the  diagonal 
of  which  parallelogram  is  the  resultant,  R,  and 
indicates  the  force  which  would  produce  the  same 
effect  upon  the  point  0  as  the  two  forces  a  and  h, 
if  acting  simultaneously.  This  force,  if  applied 
to  O  in  a  contrary  direction,  would  balance  the 
two  forces  a  and  6.     (See  Polygon  of  Forces.) 


FARAPBT.  A  dwarf  wall  or  barrier  built 
on  the  edge  of  a  terrace,  platform,  bridge,  bal- 
cony, or  other  elevated  place,  as  a  protection 
against  falling ;  also  above  the  cornice  of  a 
house,  whether  built  with  a  steep  or  with  a  flat 
roof.  It  is  characteristically  a  soUd  constniction, 
with  a  plain,  straight  coping ;  but  as  a  feature 
of  more  or  less  decorated  architecture,  it  is  one 


pahastas 

of  the  first  to  be  emphasized  l^  panelling  And 
tracery,  often  pierced  with  great  richness  and 


delicacy  of  detail ;  it  is  sometimes  more  or  lees 
broken  with  crenelations  like  a  battlement,  es- 
pecially when  used  as  a  sky  Une,  and  in  some 
domestic  work  it  is  corbelled  out  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  wall  which  it  crowns,  and  takes  the 
place  of  a  cornice.  (See  Blocking  Course.) 
(CuK  cols.  Cr>.  66.) 

PARAS  CBN  JUM.  In  the  ancient  theatre, 
a  projecting  structure  or  wing  flanking  the  stage 
on  either  side,  and  with  the  scena,  or  back- 
ground, enclosing  it  on  three  sides.  It  included 
apartments  for  the  actora,  and  often  the  passage- 
way, Parodos. 

FARASTAB  (pi  Parastadie)  That  part 
of  the  flanking  wall  of  the  cella  of  a  Greek  tem- 
ple which  project**  be^otid  its  front  or  rear,  en- 
closing walls  BO  HS  to  form  an  open  vestibule; 
the  ends  ot  these  walls  were  treated  with  Imses 
and  capitals  (see  Anta)  and  the  area  enclosed 


by  them  with  its  open  screen  of  columns  became 
a  portico  in  antis.     The  word  "parastas"  i« 


FABArST  CTTT  INTO  SHALL  CRBMELLATIONS  IMI- 
TATINO  BATTLBMaHTS  ;  S.  PeTBR'S  CBtT&CH, 
DOBCHBBTBB,    EkOLAND  ;     C.   1410. 


pABAfKT,  fjjTwimini,  or  Sahtuoo  ss  Cokfobtklla,  Spaix;  1020  to  ISW. 


Pahafbt,  Cathsdkal  or  SavtLLB,  Sfaik;  ITth  CBNTDnr. 


tULun;  Modern  Patiebns 


PARATOBIUM 
often  used  to  signify  the  antA  itself,  and  Vitru- 
TiuB  applies  ttie  term  to  an  isolated  square 
pillar.  The  jamb  of  a  doorway,  especially  when 
treated  with  ahaft  and  capit^,  ia  called  parae- 
tas.     (Also  written  Prostae.) 

PARATORnTM;  PARATORT.  A  place 
where  any  preparatiou  is  made  ;  particularly,  in 
early  churches,  a  place  for  the  ofFeriiigB. 

PARCL08E.  A  screen,  or  other  enclosing 
barrier,  often  richly  decorat«],  to  protect  a 
tomb,  as  at  Fifield,  Berks  {Oxford  Glossary, 
pi.  18-1) ;  to  sepHrate  a  chapel  or  chantiy  from 
the  main  hodj  of  the  church,  as  at  Winchester, 
Wella,  Saint  Albans,  Salishury,  et<. ;  to  form 
the  front  of  a  f;allerj,  or  for  other  similar  pur- 
poses.    It  is  either  solid  or  of  open  work. 

PARETTA.  Roughcast  with  pebbles  in- 
serte<l ;  often  left  in  tlieir  original  colours  so  as 
to  produce  chromatic  effect. 

PAROBT.     A.    OypBUm,  or  pkster  etoae. 

B.  Plaster;  apecitically,  a  kind  of  mortar 
formed  of  lime,  hair,  and  cow  dung. 

C.  Coarse  plaaterwork  in  general.  The 
modem  facing  on  rough  brickwork,  as  in  the 
lining  of  flues. 

PARaBTmra :  parqiit  'work.  Pias- 

terwork  of  various  kinda ;  specifically,  exterior 


plaster  facing,  stamped  with  diapere  in  low  re- 
lief, or  in  ornamental  patterns  raiseil  or  indented ; 
much  used  in  the  interior,  and  often  on  the  ex- 
terior, of  English  houses  of  the  Tudor  period. 
In  interior  work  it  is  often  delicately  executed 
and  highly  finished.  This  sort  of  work  is  a 
marked  characteristic  in  the  external  enrich- 
ment of  some  Elizabethan  half-ttmbered  houses. 
Sometimes  incorrectly  called  parge  work. 

PARIS,   PIBRRB  ADRIER;  architect;  b. 
1747;  d.  Aug.  1,  1819. 
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PAELOUB 
He  waa  a  student  at  the  Ecole  royate  d'Ar- 
(Mtedure  and  studied  in  Borne  as  pensioiniaire 
da  roi.  In  1 776  he  was  appointed  dessinateur 
du  cabinet  du  roi,  and  in  1780  was  admitted 
to  the  Acadimie  iV Architecture.  In  1787  he 
was  appointed  architect  of  the  catheilral  of  Or- 
l^ns,  and  finished  the  towers  of  that  church  in 
1790.  In  1787  he  was  commissioned  to  install 
the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles. He  designed  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
NeufchaWl,  Pas  de- Calais,  France.  In  1806  he 
was  appointe<l  director  of  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome.  During  his  administration  he  bought 
the  antiques  of  the  Villa  Borghese  for  the  Mus^ 
du  Loun*. 


PARK.  A.  A  considerable  extent  of  more 
or  less  carefully  prtserved  woodland  uid  pasture 
attached  to  a  residence.  A  legally  enclosed  and 
privileged  domain  which  ia  especially  deflned  by 
old  English  law. 

5.  A  public  reservation  for  recreation  and 
utility,  varying  in  extent  from  great  government 
reservations,  such  as  Yellowstone  Park,  United 
States,  to  a  small  square,  or  the  like,  in  a  city. 
Those  in,  or  near,  cities  are  cooimoniy  treated 
with  great  care  in  some  form  of  landscape  gar- 
dening.—D.  N.  B.  S. 

PARLER,  PBTER;  architect;  b.  about 
1333;  d.  about  131)7. 

Parler  came  of  a  stonecutter's  family  in  Co- 
logne (Germany).  He  was  architect  of  the  choir 
and  na\-e  of  the  cathedral  of  Prague,  in  Bohemia, 
begun  1392.  He  was  assisted  and  succeeded 
by  his  sons,  Nicokus,  Joliatm,  and  WeoeeL 
His  bust  stimds  in  the  triforium  gallery  of  the 
cathe<lrai  of  Prasnie.  He  is  also  known  as  Peter 
von  Gmiind.     (See  JIathiaa  D' Arras.) 

Neuwlrtli,  WochenrtchnungendesPrager  Dom~ 

PARLIAMENT  HOUSE.    (See  Legishtture, 

House  of.) 

PARIiOTTR.     A.    A  room  for  conversation. 

The  term  was  in  use  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  apparently,  in  a  general  sense,  as 
meaning  any  place  for  the  intercourse  of  a  few 
persons,  as  distinguished  from  a  large  hall. 
When  the  term  "  drawing-room  "  came  into  use 
in  a  special  sense,  the  word  "  parlour  "  in  Eng- 
land was  applied  rather  to  rooms  for  the  family, 
ns  distinguished  from  rooms  for  the  reception 
of  visitors.  In  this  sense  we  have  "dining 
parlour  "  and  "  eating  parlour,"  and  in  London 
private  houses,  "  the  parlours,"  applied  to  the 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  one  of  which  might 
be  the  dining  room  and  the  other  the  library. 
When,  in  Mrs.  Lirriper's  Lodgingn,  the  Ma- 
jor takes  "  the  parlours,"  this  must  he  taken  to 
be  the  rooms  on  the  ground  or  entrance  floor, 
as  distinguished  from  the  drawing-room  at  the 


PARODOS 

head  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  (Compare  Liv- 
ing Room ;  Reception  Room ;  Sitting  Room.) 

B,  In  a  monastery  or  nunnery,  the  room  in 
which  the  members  of  the  establishment  were 
allowed  to  receive  visitors.  Such  a  parlour  was 
often  divided  by  a  grating,  to  one  side  of  which 
the  inmates  of  the  monastery  or  convent  were 
confined,  while  the  guests  were  received  only  on 
the  other  side;  in  this  sense,  an  exact  equiva- 
lent of  the  French  parloir^  which  has  retained 
its  original  signification  of  a  room  especially  pro- 
vided for  conversation.  —  R.  S. 

PARODOS.  In  the  ancient  Greek  theatre, 
one  of  the  two  passages  separating  the  stage  from 
the  cavea,  or  auditorium,  through  which  the 
chonis  entered  the  orchestra,  and  which  served 
also  as  entrances  for  the  public.  The  parodos 
was  sometimes  a  passageway  carried  through  the 
parascenium,  and  sometimes  distinct  from  it. 

PARQUET.  In  a  modem  theatre,  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  principal  floor  of  the  auditorium. 
In  France,  the  term  has  been  appropriated  to 
the  part  nearer  the  stage,  but  this  term  has 
been  superseded  by  orcliestre.  In  the  United 
States  the  same  change  has  been  made  in  the 
naming  of  parts,  though,  perhaps,  not  univer- 
sally.     (See  Orchestra ;  Parterre;  Pit.) 

PARQUET  CIRCLE.  In  the  United  States, 
the  space  at  the  rear  of  the  Parquet  of  a  theatre 
corresponding  in  extent  approximately  to  the 
parterre,  but  arranged  with  seats,  and  considered 
inferior  only  to  the  parquet  or  orchestra.  (See 
Parterre.) 

P ARQUETERIE ;  PARQUETRY*.  A  mo- 
saic of  woodwork  for  floors,  composed  of  hard 
woods  of  various  colours  or  grains,  tongued  and 
grooved  together  in  small  pieces,  finished  flush  on 
the  surface,  forming  ornamental  patterns,  gene- 
rally with  borders,  and  always  highly  polished.  It 
is  sometimes  composed  of  thin  veneers  glued  to 
canvas,  so  that  it  can  be  put  down  like  a  carpet ; 
but  properly  it  is  of  thicker  stock  glued  together 
and  secured  to  the  under  flooring,  so  as  to  form 
a  solid  and  permanent  structure. 

PARSONAGE ;  -HOUSR  The  residence 
of  a  parson,  that  is,  of  the  man  holding  a  living 
as  a  clergyman  of  a  parish.  (See  Manse  \ 
Rectory ;  Vicarage.) 

PARTERRE.  A,  The  part  of  the  floor  of 
a  theatre  beneath  the  galleries,  often  raised  so  as 
to  overlook  the  pit  or  parquet. 

B.  A  formal  portion  of  a  garden,  set  aside 
for  flower  beds  of  ornamental  shapes. 

PARTUJUNON.  In  Athens,  Greece,  an  octo- 
style  Doric  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Athena.     (See  Greece,  Architecture  of.) 

PARTHIAN  ARCHITBCTURE.  That  of 
the  peoples  subjected  to  the  Parthian  djrnasty, 
which  lasted  for  nearly  five  centuries,  from  250 
B.C.  to  226  A.D.,  and  which,  during  the  reign 
of  its  greatest  monarch,  Mithridates  (163-140 
B.C.),  extended  its  empire  over  450,000  square 
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miles.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  build- 
ing race,  and  were  it  not  for  the  discoveries  made 
by  W.  K.  Lofbus  at  Warka  (Erech),  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, of  various  decorative  features,  such  as  cap- 
itals and  friezes ;  and  for  the  descriptions  given 
of  the  temple  and  palace  of  Al-Hadhr,  thirty  miles 
north  of  Mosul,  first  visited  by  Dr.  Ross  and 
Ainsworth  in  1835,  and  by  Sir  Henry  Layard 
some  ten  years  later,  nothing  would  have  been 
known  of  its  architectural  work. 

The  remains  of  the  palace  at  Al-Hadhr  con- 
sist of  a  block  350  feet  long,  128  feet  deep,  and 
from  50  to  70  feet  high,  which  is  subdivided 
into  three  great  reception  halls  or  aiwans  (one 
of  which  forms  now  the  vestibule  to  a  temple  at 
the  back),  and  four  sets  of  smaller  rooms,  three 
in  number,  one  behind  the  other.  The  aiwans 
measure  two  of  them  49  feet  wide,  the  third  58 
feet,  and  they  occupy  the  whole  depth  of  the 
building.  All  the  halls  and  rooms  are  vaulted 
with  semicircular  barrel  vaults,  and  over  the 
smaller  chambers  was  a  second  story.  The  prin- 
cipal front  faces  the  east,  and  the  aiwans  and 
the  sets  of  rooms  are  entered  by  arched  portals, 
that  of  the  largest  aiwan  being  40  feet  wide  and 
60  feet  high.  The  palace  is  built  in  the  brown- 
ish grey  limestone  of  the  country,  in  regular 
courses  with  fine  joints.  The  archivolts  of  the 
portals  have  two  fascias  and  an  outer  moulding, 
and  every  alternate  voussoir  is  decorated  with  a 
mask  in  high  relief.  The  imposts  carrying  the 
arches  are  moulded  and  carved  with  acanthus 
leaves.  On  each  of  the  piers  between  the  arched 
portals  is  a  semidetached  shaft  (the  upper  part 
of  which  is  broken  away,  so  that  it  is  not  known 
how  it  was  terminated)  and  on  either  side  of 
the  northern,  the  largest  aiwan,  are  two  shafts. 

Over  the  entrance  door  to  the  temple  at  the 
end  of  the  south  aiwan  is  a  frieze  with  the  heads 
of  the  sun  god  in  the  centre,  and,  on  either  side, 
doves  holding  the  crescent  representing  the  moon, 
bulls*  heads,  and  grifiins.  Similar  carvings  were 
found  by  Loftus  at  Warka,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  Parthian  coins,  as  also  small  capitals 
with  busts  in  the  centre,  similar  to  those  found 
on  the  voussoirs  of  the  archivolts  at  Al-Hadhr. 
Sir  Henry  Layard  and  Fergusson  attributed  the 
palace  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  but  the  temple 
with  its  doorway  and  frieze  is  known  to  have 
existed  in  Hadrian's  time.  The  construction  of 
the  palace  is  also  entirely  different  from  Sassar 
nian  work.  The  vaults  are  semicircidar  and 
not  elliptical,  like  those  of  the  latter ;  the  ma- 
sonry is  in  regular  courses  with  fine  joints, 
whereas  the  Sassanian  masonry  is  of  the 
coarsest  kind,  with  thick  mortar  joints,  and 
was  always  hidden  under  a  layer  of  stucco; 
and  in  no  Sassanian  building  is  there  any  Greek 
or  Roman  ornament  or  sculpture  of  the  kind 
found  at  Al-Hadhr. 

The  two  palaces  now  forming  part  of  the 
mosque   at  Diarbekr,  and  apparently  rebuilt 
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partly  with  old  materials,  are  decorated  with 
columns,  the  shafts  of  some  of  which  are 
richly  carved  with  ornamental  diapers  similar 
to  those  found  at  Warka. 

Communications  by  Dr.  Koss  and  Mr.  William 
Ainsworth  in  the  ninth  and  eleventh  volumes  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  ;  the  de- 
scription, with  plans  and  drawings,  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1846 
and  published  in  the  R.  I.  B.  A.  Transactions,  Vol. 
VI.,  New  Series,  as  a  supplement  to  a  paper  read 
by  R.  Phenft  Spiers,  December  2,  1890,  on  Sassa- 
nian  Architecture  ;  Prof.  Rawlinson^s  Sixth 
Great  Monarchy  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,  the 
Parthian ;  and  Travels  and  Researches  in  Chaldea 
and  Susiana,  with  an  account  of  excavations  at 
Warka,  the  Erech  of  Nimrod,  by  Sir  William  Ken- 
neth Loftus  (8vo,  London,  1857). 

—  R.  Phene  Spiers. 

PARTING-  LATH.    Same  as  Parting  Strip. 

PARTING-  BLIP,  In  a  cased  frame,  a  thin 
strip  of  wood  or  metal  hung  from  the  top  be- 
tween the  weights  to  separate  them  and  prevent 
their  mutual  interference.  (See  Cased  Frame, 
under  Frame.) 

PARTING  STRIP.  Any  slender,  thin  piece, 
—  usually  of  wood,  —  to  separate  and  maintain 
a  slight  distance  apart  two  adjoining  members. 
Specifically,  a  strip  of  wood  from  |  inch  to  ^ 
inch  wide,  set  vertically  into  or  against  the 
pulley  stile  of  a  window  frame,  to  separate  the 
upper  from  the  lower  sash  by  forming  runways 
in  which  they  can  slide  past  each  other. 
Called  also  Parting  Bead  (which  see  under 
Bead  ;  see  also  Cased  Frame,under  Frame). 

PARTITION.  Originally,  any  dividing  wall. 
In  modern  building,  specifically,  a  wall  or  simi- 
lar structure  separating  the  rooms  or  other  di- 
visions of  a  building.  In  the  United  States  the 
term  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  structures  of 
wood,  hollow  brick,  or  the  like,  as  distinguished 
from  solid  masonry  ;  one  of  the  latter  being  com- 
monly designated  as  a  partition  wall,  especially 
when  serving  also  as  a  bearing  wall.   (See  Wall.) 

Folding  Partition.  A  partition  arranged  in 
sections,  each  closing  on  the  next,  so  that  a  large 
apartment  may  be  readily  subdivided  and  again 
opened  up,  at  pleasure. 

Rolling  Partition.  One  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  a  rolling  shutter  (see  Shutter) 
and  serving  the  purpose  described  under  Fold- 
ing Partition. 

Stud  Partition.  A  partition  of  studs ;  cov- 
ered usually  with  lath  and  plaster. 

TruMed  Partition.  A  partition  constructed 
wholly  or  in  part  on  the  principle  of  a  truss,  so 
as  to  span  an  interval  without  interme*liate 
supports.     Used  to  relieve  a  floor  of  its  weight. 

PARTY  VTALL.  A  wall  built  on  the  line 
between  two  pieces  of  land  belonging  to  ditfer- 
ent  proprietors,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  save 
room  while  providing  a  wall  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness and  strength.  The  building  of  such  a  wall 
is   a   matter   of  agreement  between   the   two 
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owners ;  he  who  first  proposes  to  build  erectmg 
the  wall  under  this  agreement,  the  other  owner 
agreeing  to  pay  for  his  share  of  it  when  he  puts  up 
his  own  building,  and  rests  his  floor  timbers  and 
roof  timbers  upon  the  party  walL  The  custom 
and  the  validity  of  the  agreement  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  courts  of  law  since  the  Middle  Ages. 

P ARVIS ;  PARVISR  A.  An  open  space 
in  front  of  a  church,  usuaUy  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade  or  parapet,  often  slightly  raised, 
where  religious  ceremonies  were  conducted  in 
the  open  air.  (Compare  Paradisus  and  Peribo- 
los.)  The  term  is  little  used  in  England  or  the 
United  States,  but  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
is  extended  to  signify  the  whole  of  a  small 
square  in  front  of  a  lai^  church ;  and  a  house 
may  be  built  fronting  on  the  parvis  of  a  cathe- 
dral, exactly  as,  in  London,  it  may  front  on 
"  St.  Paul's  churchyard." 

B,  A  room  or  porch  connected  with  the 
main  entrances  of  a  church ;  in  this  sense  used 
very  loosely.  —  R.  S. 

PARVIS  TX7RRET.  A  small  turret  built 
over  a  church  porch;  often  occupied  as  a 
library  or  study. 

PASCHAL  CANDLESTICK.  A  massive 
and  sometimes  fixed  and  immovable  candlestick, 
arranged  in  a  church  to  receive  the  Paschal 
candle,  which  is  often  of  great  size.  In  some 
Italian  churches  it  is  placed  near  the  ambo,  and 
is  treated  architecturally  in  the  same  style,  as 
in  the  well-known  instance  of  the  cathedral  of 
Ravello,  and  that  in  the  Basilica  of  S.  Clemente 
at  Rome. 

PASSAGE  (I.).  A  gallery  or  corridor  lead- 
ing from  one  apartment,  or  suite  of  apartments, 
to  another ;  or  from  one  building  to  another,  as 
in  a  group  of  hospital  pavilions.  More  usually 
a  comparatively  narrow  and  subordinate  means 
of  intercommunication  convenient  in  the  service 
of  a  household ;  or,  in  large  public  buildings, 
a  private  footway  giving  access  to  remote  parts 
of  the  edifice  for  cleaning  or  repairs,  as  the 
gallery  made  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  a 
church  under  the  nave  windows. 

PASSAQE  (II.).  In  French  and  pronounced 
in  the  French  way  even  in  English  speech,  an 
avenue  or  alley  connecting  two  thoroughfares 
through  the  intervening  block,  accessible  to 
foot-passengers  only.  Sometimes  covered  with 
glass  and  lined  with  shops.  (See  Arcade  (II.) ; 
Galleria;  and  compare  Wynd.) 

PASSAQE  AISLE.  An  aisle  made  so 
narrow  as  to  serve  only  as  a  passageway,  as 
from  one  end  to  another  of  a  chiu-ch.  Such  a 
passage  allows  all  the  width  of  the  nave  to  be 
used  for  seats,  or  to  have  no  more  than  one  pas- 
sage, as  in  the  middle.     (Cut,  cols.  73,  74.) 

PASTI  (or  BASTI),  MATTEO  JDH*  ; 
architect,  painter,  sculptor,  and  medalist. 

Pasti  came  from  Verona  (Italy),  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Pisanello,  the  painter  and  medalist. 
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About  1446  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  court  of  Sigismondo 
Malatesta  at  Rimini,  Italy. 
The  remarkable  reconstruction 
of  the  church  of  S.  Francesco 
at  Rimini  (il  Tempio  Mala- 
testiano),  undertaken  by  Sig- 
ismondo, was  undoubtedly 
executed  under  the  direction  of 
Fasti  so  far  as  the  interior  is 
concerned.  A  letter  to  him 
from  Leon  Battista  Alberti  (see 
Alberti),  dated  Nov.  18,  1454, 
indicates  that  the  exterior  was 
built  by  Pasti  from  drawings  and 
directions  sent  by  Alberti  from 
Rome.  (See  Nuti  Matteo  and 
Agostino  di  Duccio.)  As  medal- 
ist he  ranks  next  to  Pisanello. 

MUntz,  Renaissance  ;  Yriarte, 
Bimini  ;  Greymtiller  -  Stegman, 
Die  Arch,  der  Renaissance  in 
Toscana;  Heiss,  Les  Midail- 
leurs  de  la  Renaissance. 

PASTICCIO;  PASTI- 
CHE. A.  A  work  of  art  pro- 
duced in  deliberate  imitation 
of  another  or  several  others,  as 
of  the  works  of  a  master  taken 
together. 

B.  Especially,  in  decorative 
art,  the  modification  for  trans- 
ference to  another  medium,  of 
any  design.  Thus,  the  cover 
of  a  book  may  be  the  pasticcio 
of  a  mosaic  pavement. 

PASTORINI,  PASTORI- 
NO ;  painter,  glass  painter ;  b. 
1508;  d.  1592. 

Pastorini  was  a  painter  of 
Siena,  a  pupil  of  Guillaume  de 
MarciUat  (see  Marcillat,  Guil- 
laume de),  who,  at  his  death, 
bequeathed  to  him  all  his 
work.  After  1531  he  painted 
glass  in  the  cathedral  of  Siena, 
and  in  1536  restored  the  win- 
dows of  the  Palazzo  Petrucci 
(Siena).  After  1541  he  painted 
glass  at  Rome  from  cartoons 
by  Perino  del  Vaga  (see  Buonac- 
oorsi,  P.). 

MUntz,  Guillaume  de  Mar- 
cillat. 

P  ASTR7  ROOM.  A  room 
in  the  service  part  of  a  dwelling 
or  hotel  appropriated  especially 
to  the  making  of  pastry,  and 
frimished  generally  with  marble 
slabs  for  the  rolling  of  dough. 

PATBITT   HAMIfflSR.      A  hammer  used 
to  dress  stone  by  cutting  series  of  short  parallel 
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grooves.     Its  head  consists  of  small  chisels  held 
together  by  bolts,  and  a(|justable  as  to  number 
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and  spacing,  the  series  being  parallel  with  the 
handle.     Called  also  Patent  Axe. 


Patbht  Hammer. 

PATENT  ZJOHT.  Same  as  Pavement 
Light  or  Vault  Light  (which  see  under  Light). 

PATX2RA.  The  representation  of  a  flat, 
round  dish  or  disk,  generally  more  or  less  dec- 
orated in  low  relief^  to  ornament  a  panel,  frieze, 
etc.  The  term  is  improperly  extended  to  rosettes 
and  other  approximately  circular  embellishments 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  disks  or  dishes. 

PATERNOSTER.  An  astragal,  baguet,  or 
any  small  round  moulding  cut  in  the  form  of 
beads,  like  a  rosary  or  chaplet.  A  moulding  so 
cut  is  also  called  a  pearl  moulding  or  bead 
moulding. 

PATEEINCE.     Same  as  Miserere. 

PATINA.  A.  The  incrustation  formed  on 
bronze  by  natural  or  artificial  means.  Those 
found  originally  on  ancient  bronzes  are  so 
admired  that  they  have  been  imitated  by  vari- 
ous processes. 

B.  By  extension,  the  surface  of  any  work  of 
fine  or  decorative  art,  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  time,  and,  therefore,  greatly  admired  by 
students.  Thus,  an  ancient  carving  in  wood, 
supposed  to  have  its  original  patina,  is  worth 
many  times  the  value  of  one  which  has  been 
cleaned  by  potash  and  repolished. 

PATIO.  In  Spain,  and  Spanish-American 
countries,  an  open  court,  partly  or  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  the  house,  but  approached  directly 
from  without  by  a  door  or  gateway  which  is 
frequently  under  the  upper  stories  of  the  house. 
(See  Court ;  Porte  Coch^re.) 

PATROL  HOUSE.  In  the  United  States, 
a  building  for  housing  the  apparatus,  horses, 
and  men  constituting  a  fire  patrol ;  a  uniformed 
force  maintained  by  insurance  companies,  whose 
business  it  is  to  attend  conflagrations  and  pre- 
serve the  building  and  contents  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  damage  by  fire,  or  by  water,  or  the 
operations  of  firemen,  and  from  theft. 

P ATR YNGKTON,  ROBERT  DE ;  architect. 

January  5,  1368,  he  was  appointed  master 
mason  of  York  Cathedral  (England)  and  built 
a  great  portion  of  the  present  choir.  He  suc- 
ceeded W.  de  Hoton  (see  Hoton,  W.  de)  and 
was  himself  succeeded  by  Hugo  Hedon. 

Browne,  York  Cathedral. 
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P ATTE,  PIERRE ;  architect  and  engraver ; 
b.  Jan.  3,  1723;  d.  1812. 

Patte  appeared  first  as  a  critic,  especially 
attacking  the  design  of  Soufflot  (see  Soufflot) 
for  the  Pantheon  (Paris),  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  the  piers  supporting  the  dome. 
He  erected  numerous  unimportant  buildings, 
but  is  best  known  by  his  published  works.  He 
continued  the  Cours  d* Architecture  of  Jacques 
Francois  Blondel  (see  Blondel,  J.  F.),  and 
published  independently  Discours  sur  V Archi- 
tecture (Paris,  1854,  8vo);  Etudes  sur  V Archi- 
tecture en  France  et  en  Italie  (Paris,  1755, 
20  pis.) ;  E89ai  sur  V Architecture  TMAtrale 
(Paris,  1782),  etc 

Nouvelle  biographie  gSrUrale  ;  Lance,  Diction- 
naire. 


A,  A  stand  or  movable  sup- 
port, upon  a  number  of  which  a  building  can 
be  set  without  other  foundation  and  without 
breaking  the  ground.  In  English  law  this  was 
held  to  remove  the  building  from  the  class  of 
realty  and,  therefore,  from  the  number  of  im- 
provements which  remain  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner. — (A.  P.  S.) 

B.  A  stand,  support,  or  foot ;  a  term  used 
loosely  and  without  accurate  signification  in 
English.  Thus,  one  authority  uses  it  for  the 
stand  or  foot  of  a  weathercock ;  another  for  the 
base  course  of  a  wall,  or  the  sill  of  a  timber 
frame. 

PATTERN.  A,  A  model  made  in  some 
easily  worked  material,  like  wood  or  plaster,  to 
serve  as  a  guide  in  respect  to  form  and  dimen- 
sions in  the  laying  out  of  any  piece  of  work 
in  building  requiring  accuracy,  or  to  facilitate 
correctness  of  outline  in  stonecutting  or  stucco 
work  or  carpentry ;  especially  to  preserve  and  se- 
cure uniformity  in  continuous  work  like  mould- 
ings ;  to  serve  as  a  matrix  in  casting  in  plaster, 
metal,  or  clay ;  or  to  secure  correctness  of  repe- 
tition in  all  kinds  of  stamped  and  stencil  work. 
The  making  of  patterns  for  castings  and  for 
stonecutting  constitutes  a  special  trade,  requir- 
ing unusual  intelligence  and  special  training. 

B,  A  design,  considered  as  a  unit,  of  which 
an  idea  can  be  given  by  a  fragment ;  as  a 
diaper  pattern,  or  sprinkled  pattern ;  or,  more 
in  detail,  a  fleurnle-lis  pattern. 

PAULUS  ;  architect  and  mosaicist. 

He  made  the  altars,  pavement,  and  mosaics 
of  the  cathedral  of  Ferentino,  Italy  (1106- 
1110),  and  a  pavement  in  the  Vatican  gardens, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  first 
basilica  of  S.  Peter  on  the  Vatican  Hill.  He 
probably  built  the  cathedral  of  Ferentino,  Italy. 
An  altar  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Terra 
di  Cave,  near  Rome,  bears  his  name  and  the 
date  1093. 

A.  L.  Frothingham,  Jr.,  Roman  Artists  in  the 

Middle  Ag(8. 
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PAUSANIAS ;  traveller  and  historian. 

Whatever  is  known  of  Pausanias  is  gathered 
fiom  his  writings.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Hadrian,  who  died  in  138  a.d.,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  famous  Description  of  Greece, 
an  itinerary  in  ten  books,  which  contains  a  de- 
scription of  Corinth,  Laconia,  Messenia,  EHs, 
Achaia,  Arcadia,  Boeotia,  and  Phocis.  It  is 
evident  from  his  works  that  he  travelled  widely 
beyond  the  limits  of  Greece  and  Ionia.  He 
describes  a  tomb  in  Jerusalem,  saw  the  pyra- 
mids in  Egypt,  and  visited  the  cities  of  Cam- 
pania and  Rome.  Pausanias  was  writing  his 
fifth  book  in  174  a.d. 

Introduction  to  Frazer's  Translation  of  Pausa- 
nias* s  Description  of  Greece;  Smith,  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

PAVZ2MIINT.  Primarily,  a  covering  of 
real  or  artificial  stone  or  tile  laid  over  the  sur- 
face of  a  street,  road,  or  the  like.  Hence,  by 
extension,  a  floor  covering  of  concrete,  marble, 
mosaic,  tile,  or  the  like.  In  this  sense,  applied 
only  to  large  and  important  floors  in  public 
halls,  corridors,  etc.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the 
mosaic  pavement  of  a  church,  but  the  mosaic 
floor  of  a  vestibule. 

Pebble  Pavement.  A  pavement  formed  of 
closely  set  water-rounded  pebbles,  smaller  than 
cobbles,  used  for  light  service  as  in  courtyards 
and  gardens;  often  the  natural  contrasts  of 
colour  in  these  pebbles  were  used  to  form  pat- 
terns in  a  sort  of  coarse  mosaic.  This  practice 
was  common  in  the  forecourts  or  doorway  courts 
of  mansions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

Venetian  Pavement.  Same  as  Terrazzo 
Veneziano. 

PAVEMENT  ZJQHT.  Heavy  glass  set  in 
a  pavement  to  convey  light  to  a  cellar  room  or 
vault  beneath ;  hence,  usually,  the  same  as 
Vault  Light  (which  see  under  Light). 

PAVHJON.  a.  Originally,  a  tent  or  mova- 
ble habitation. 

B,  A  building  more  or  less  dependent  on  a 
larger  or  principal  building,  as  a  summer  house ; 
more  especially,  a  dependent  residential  build- 
ing. 

C.  A  central,  flanking,  or  intermediate  pro- 
jecting subdivision  of  a  monumental  building 
or  fa<^1e,  accented  architecturally  by  more  elabo- 
rate decoration,  or  by  greater  height  and  dis- 
tinction of  sky  line,  as  in  the  pavilions  of  the 
Louvre  in  Paris.  In  this  sense  the  term  is 
used  for  a  department,  or  group  of  wards,  of  a 
large  public  institution,  as  a  hospital. 

PAVING-.  A,  The  process  of  laying  a  pave- 
ment. 

B.  Same  as  pavement. 

C.  Paving  material  in  general. 
PAVONAZETTO.     Same  as  Pavonazetto 

Marble,  under  Marble. 
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PAX  ROMANA.  The  Roman  Peace.  The 
contrast  between  tlie  distracted  and  devastated 
condition  of  the  ancient  world  and  the  peace 
brought  to  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus  led  to  identifying  peace  and  prosperity 
with  Rome.  Hence  the  term  Pax  Roman  a, 
which  was  current  even  after  the  fall  of  the 
Empire.  Contemporary  with  Horace^s  Carmen 
Sceculare,  and  the  first  monument  by  which 
this  fact  is  commemorated  is  the  Altar  of  Peace  of 
Augustus  (Ara  Pacis),  erected  13-9  B.c.  in  Rome 
by  the  Senate,  and  one  of  the  most  notable 
works  of  combined  sculpture  and  architecture  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  altar  itself  stood 
on  a  platform  enclosed  by  a  rectangiilar  parapet 
about  4  metres  high,  formed  of  slabs  carved 
on  both  sides.  The  basement  and  architrave 
brought  the  total  height  to  over  6  metres. 
The  slabs  were  arranged  in  two  lines  —  a  lower 
one  with  a  decoration  of  vines  and  flowers  inter- 
mingled with  birds,  and  an  upper  one  with  a 
sacrificial  procession  headed  by  Augustus  and  his 
family,  in  evident  imitation  of  the  Parthenon 
frieze.  Both  the  figures  and  the  bold,  yet  deli- 
cate, ornamentation  are  among  the  best  products 
of  Greco-Roman  art.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
Portico  of  Octavia  and  the  Baths  of  Agrippa 
may  be  compared  with  this.  In  the  interior, 
groups  of  pilasters  connected  by  festoons  hang- 
ing on  bucranes  support  an  architrave.  In  a 
niche  or  cedicula  opposite  the  one  door  appar- 
ently stood  the  figure  of  the  Earth  (Terra). 
Compare  this  entire  idea  with  the  early  Pelasgic 
idea  of  out-of-door  worship,  of  which  it  seems  a 
survival.  Other  monumental  altars  were  erected 
as  centres  of  national  worship  under  Augustus, 
for  Gaul  at  Lyons  and  for  Spain  on  the  north- 
west coast.  —  Arthur  L.  Frothinoham,  Jr. 

PAXTON,  SIR  JOSEPH;  landscape  gar- 
dener and  architect ;  b.  Aug.  3, 1801 ;  d.  1865. 

The  son  of  a  farmer,  in  1823  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  had 
leased  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  (England)  from 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  In  1826  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Duke  superintendent  of  the 
Gardens  of  Chatsworth.  In  1836-1840  he  built 
the  great  conservatory  at  Chatsworth.  Paxton 
built  the  Crystal  Palace  of  the  great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  on  the  principle  of  a  very  large  green- 
house, and  deserves  the  credit  of  the  bold 
innovation.  He  was  knighted  in  1851.  He 
designed  several  important  buildings  and  pub- 
lished many  works  on  botany  and  gardening. 

Stephen-Lee,  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy. 

PAZZI  CHAPEL.    (See  Capella  dei  Pazzi.) 

PECKT.     Showing  the  first  symptoms  of 

decay,  said  of  timber 

PEDESTAL.     A  substructure  upon  which  a 

column,  a  statue,  a  memorial  shaft,  or  the  like, 

is  elevated.     It  consists  in  Roman  architecture 

and  its  derivatives  of  a  base  or  foot,  a  die  or 
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dado,  and  a  surbase,  cornice,  or  cap;  and  in 
classic  architecture  is  subject  to  especial  canons 
of  proportion  in  relation  to  the  column  or  pilas- 
ter which  it  supports.  A  continuous  pedestal 
is  called  a  Podium.  The  term  is  commonly  ex- 
tended to  a  similar  feature  interposed  at  long 
intervals  of  a  balustrade,  even  when  not  sup- 
porting a  vase  or  the  like. 

PEDIMENT.  The  low  triangular  gable  fol- 
lowing the  roof  slopes  over  the  front  and  rear  of 
a  classic  building.  It  is  coped  by  a  cornice 
of  the  same  section  as  that  of  the  entablature, 
and  in  part  mitring  with  it.  The  triangular 
tympanum  was  the  field  in  which  was  displayed 
typical  sculpture  in  high  relief  or  detached.  In 
the  neoclassic  styles  the  pediment  was  often 
given  a  segmental  or  more  elaborate  form, 
instead  of  triangular.  It  was  also  used  to 
crown  subordinate  features,  such  as  doors  and 
windows,  and  in  such  cases  often  called  Fronton. 
(Compare  Coronet.) 

PEDIMENTAL.  Relating  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  pediment ;  found  on  a  pediment ; 
designed  to  be  used  on  a  pediment;  thus  the 
Niobe  Group  in  the  Ufl&zi  Gallery  is  pedimental 
sculpture. 

PEDIMENTED.  Provided  with  a  pedi- 
ment ;  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  pediment. 
A  pedimented  gable  is  a  gable  of  which  the  foot 
of  the  coping  or  cornice  is  connected  with  the 
opposite  foot  by  a  horizontal  string  course,  thus, 
in  a  measure,  recalling  the  classic  original. 

PEDRO  DE  COMA  (or  CESCOMES) ; 
architect. 

According  to  an  inscription  on  the  wall  of  the 
presbytery  of  the  cathedral  of  Lerida,  Spain, 
Pedro  was  architect  of  that  cathedral  in  1 203. 

Vifiaza,  Adicionea  al  Dicrionario  historico. 

PEEL  ;  PEEL  TOTVER.  (See  Pele.) 
PEEN  CHECK.  (See  under  Check.) 
PEEN  JOINT.  (See  under  Joint.) 
PELA.  (See  Lamberti,  Niccol6  di  Piero.) 
PELASaiC  ARCHITECTURE;  BUILD- 
INO.  In  the  ancient  pre-Hellenic  world,  a 
third  style  beside  the  two  styles  of  architecture 
current  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates. 
This  was  less  advanced  and  less  differentiated 
artistically,  but  was  diffused  over  a  far  wider 
territory  and  adopted  by  a  greater  variety  of 
peoples.  It  ruled  the  eastern  and  northern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  all  its  islands. 
The  bulk  of  the  early  population  of  this  region 
was  called  Pelasgian  by  the  Greeks,  and  a  part 
of  it  was  termed  by  the  other  Eastern  nations 
Hittite  (see  Hittite  Architecture).  Abundant 
traces  of  this  people  are  found  even  in  Egypt. 
These  Pelasgic  tribes  occupied  Armenia  and 
northern  Syria,  colonized  Cyprus,  Crete,  and 
other  islands,  making  their  headquarters  in 
Crete  between  2500  and  2000  B.C.,  and  advanc- 
ing on  the  one  side  through  Asia  Minor,  and  on 
the  other  through  Greece  and  Italy,  of  which 
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they  occupied  the  greater  part.  Their  art  in- 
cluded the  styles  known  as  "JEgean,"  "Pre- 
Mycenaean,"  "Mycenaean,"  "Post-Mycenaean," 
and  "Homeric,"  as  well  as  "Early  Hittite." 
The  substantial  identity  everywhere  of  the  cul- 
ture of  these  emigrante,  although  all  were  not 
of  the  same  blood,  is  shown  by  archaeological  as 
well  as  architectural  remains.  Even  after  their 
political  power  had  been  broken — in  Asia  by 
the  Shemites  (especially  the  Assyrians)  and 
Arians ;  in  Greek  lands  by  the  Dorians ;  in  Italy 
by  the  Etruscans  and  Hellenes  —  their  archi- 
tectural traditions  were  so  firmly  established 
that  their  style  was  long  perpetuated.  In  Italy 
the  tribes  of  Pelasgic  blood,  such  as  Sabines  and 
Latins,  retained  their  autonomy  the  latest,  and 
here  also  did  the  style  continue  longest.  It  is 
impressive  in  its  massive  grandeur  and  rugged 
simplicity,  and  in  the  way  its  monuments  are 
adapted  to  the  picturesque  natural  sites  and 
become  a  part,  almost,  of  nature. 

The  Orient.  Never  having  been  excavated, 
the  Pelasgic  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  are 
still  almost  unknown,  excepting  Troy,  whose 
"  Sixth  "  city  (see  Grecian  Architecture)  repre- 
sents the  highest  local  development  of  the 
Pelasgic  style.  At  the  opposite  end  of  Asia 
Minor  the  province  of  Cappadocia  has  the  Hit- 
tite capital  Boghaz  Koi,  and  other  cities  which 
flourished  from  about  2500  B.C.,  and  have  been 
made  better  known  by  Perrot  and  later  by 
Chantre.  Nearly  every  province  in  Asia  Minor 
shows  works  of  this  early  architectiu«.  Caria 
has  them  at  Assarlik  and  Myndus,  —  the  latter 
of  very  primitive  Cyclopean  style,  and  Assarlik, 
remarkable  for  its  tombs  with  dromos.  In 
Lycia  are  the  ruins  of  Pinara  and  of  Pidna,  with 
interesting  series  of  square  towers.  In  Lydia 
are  the  tombs  of  Sardes,  especially  the  royal 
tomb  of  Alyattes,  which  rivalled  the  pyramids 
in  circuit  and  height.  Phrygia  has  fortresses 
at  Pishmish-Kaleh,  and  a  great  variety  of  sacred 
and  secular  ruins  of  early  date  and  great  renown 
on  and  about  Mt.  Sipylos  between  Smyrna  and 
Magnesia.  It  only  requires  excavations  to  make 
evident  the  monumental  importance  of  this 
region  for  the  pre-Hellenic  age. 

Farther  east  was  the  Hittite  confederacy  of 
Syria.  Hazar,  in  Galilee,  is  a  fine  example  of 
its  architecture  previous  to  the  Hebrew  occupa- 
tion. Military  architecture  was  even  more 
highly  developed  than  in  Asia  Minor,  owing  to 
the  constant  danger  from  Egypt  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Islands.  Pelasgic  architecture  was  thor- 
oughly diffused  throughout  the  islands  between 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  and  Greece,  even  in  the 
smallest.  It  is  singular  that  Cyprus,  so  soon 
colonized  and  so  highly  civilized,  has  furnished 
so  little  early  architecture.  At  Melos  the  Eng- 
lish school  has  been  unearthing  primitive  private 
and  sacred  architecture.     But  it  is  Crete  which 
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furnishes  the  earliest  and  most  numerous  series. 
Crortyna  and  Knossos,  its  greatest  centres, 
Prsesos,  Goulas-Lato,  Itanos,  Priansos,  Phsestos, 
Axos,  Eleuthema,  and  a  host  more  of  the  hun- 
dred walled  cities  mentioned  by  Homer,  form 
such  closely  packed  and,  until  now,  practically 
untouched  groups,  with  extensive  ruins,  as  to 
show  that  here  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Pelasgic  world  lies  the  key  to  this  civiliza- 
tion. Already  the  excavations  of  1900  have 
b^gun  to  prove  this  fact. 

Greece,  Tradition  points  to  Thessaly  and 
Arcadia  as  the  great  early  Pelasgic  centres  in 
Greece;  but  the  primitive  ruins  of  Cyclopean 
and  polygonal  cities,  especially  numerous  in  the 
north,  have  been  only  superficially  explored. 
The  m^ority  of  discoveries  have  been  on  the 
famous  sites  of  Argolis,  such  as  Tiryns,  Mycenae, 
Argos,  Mideia,  Vaphio.  In  central  Greece  the 
structures  of  Ame  (Lake  Copais)  are  the  most 
monumental;  while  Attica  is  ever  growing  in 
importance  as  a  late  Pelasgic  centre  (Sparta, 
Menidi,  Thoricos,  Athens,  and  several  necropoli). 

Italy,  Pelasgic  ruins  are  not  found  in  Pied- 
mont, Liguria,  Lombardy,  Venetia,  Emilia,  or 
Upper  Tuscany;  in  fact,  not  north  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Leghorn  across  to  Ancona.  But 
in  most  of  lower  Tuscany,  Umbria,  Latium, 
Abruzzi,  Campania,  Apulia,  Basilicata,  Calabria, 
and  Sicily  their  cities  abound,  over  one  hundred 
having  been  located.  Of  these  Sicily  and  Cam- 
pania are  least  prolific ;  Calabria  and  Basilicata 
least  explored.  South  Tuscany  and  Latium  are 
best  known.  We  do  not  know  in  what  relation 
these  early  tribes  stood  either  to  the  Hellenes 
who  displaced  them  on  the  south  or  to  the 
Etruscans  who  occupied  many  of  the  important 
northern  cities.  (For  separate  sites,  see  Italy, 
Architecture  of.) 

Megalithic,  The  megalithic  constructions 
of  the  Balearic  Isles,  of  Sardinia,  Malta,  Gozo, 
Calabria,  are  to  some  extent  a  branch  of  Pelasgic, 
especially  of  Cyclopean,  construction.  The  simi- 
larity between  the  sacred  edifices  of  Malta  and 
Crete  is  especially  striking.  (See  Mediterranean 
Islands.) 

Classes  of  Monuments.  The  kinds  of  monu- 
ments thus  far  discovered  are :  (1)  citadels 
(see  Acropolis) ;  (2)  city  walls  with  their  towers, 
bastions,  and  gates ;  (3)  palaces  of  local  rulers, 
one  in  each  city;  (4)  temples  and  shrines, 
sometimes  as  palace  chapels,  sometimes  as  sepa- 
rate structures;  (5)  private  houses,  either  of 
grandees    (villas)    or    of   modest   dimensions; 

(6)  subterranean  vaulted  chambers  and  passages, 
used  either  as  tombs,  treasure  houses,  cisterns, 
annexes,   or   in   connection   with  sally  ports; 

(7)  forts,  bridges,  and  other  works  of  engineer- 
ing; (8)  small  detached  settlements,  farms, 
viHas. 

General  CJiaracter  of  Pelagic  Art,  While 
in  architecture  there  is  practical  unity  of  style, 
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in  other  branches  of  art  there  is  a  great  diversity. 
Cretan  discoveries  show  that  there  during 
both  the  pre-Mycenaean  Age  (12th  Egyptian 
Dynasty)  and  the  Mycenaean  Age  (18th 
Egyptian  Dynasty)  extraordinary  perfection  was 
reached  in  decorative  work  and  other  accessories 
—  in  fresco  painting,  stuccoes,  sculptures,  stone 
and  terra  cotta  ware.  In  realism  this  art  sur- 
.passed  contemporaiy  work  in  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia. While  Troy  lags  far  behind,  the  art  of 
Mycenae  and  the  rest  of  Argolis  almost  equals 
the  earlier  art  of  Knossos.  Every  trace  of  it 
vanished  in  the  later  Pelasgic  art  of  Italy,  where 
only  the  style  of  architecture  remains  unchanged. 

Materials,  The  preference  for  heavy  stone 
construction  is  universal.  However,  crude 
brick  was  extensively  used  in  Syria,  Cappadocia, 
and  Greece,  though  apparently  not  in  Italy ;  its 
use  was  confined  to  inside  buildings,  shrines, 
palaces,  etc.,  and  its  disintegration  accounts  for 
much  of  the  disappearance  of  architectural  de- 
tail. Varieties  of  limestone  were  preferred  by 
the  builders  to  the  softer  stones  that  required 
much  tooling.  For  decorative  details  it  is 
probable  that  wood,  at  times  with  metal  sheath- 
ing, was  often  used,  for  example  in  columns. 

Architectural  Forms,  There  is  a  great 
variation  according  to  period.  Spaces  were 
covered  in  two  ways ;  either  by  wooden  beams 
or  by  stone  slabs.  The  palaces  and  houses  iin- 
doubtedly  used  the  lighter  forms;  even  the 
lintels  of  the  doors  and  the  window  frames  were 
wooden  architraves.  The  earliest  city  gates 
were  spanned  by  wooden  beams.  When  stone 
was  used  in  the  gateways  four  forms  oceur: 

(1)  the  plane  architrave  of  a  long  single  stone ; 

(2)  the  triangle,  either  built  up  from  projecting 
courses,  or  formed  by  sloping  jambs;  (3)  the 
middle  form  in  which  the  narrower  summit  is 
crossed  by  an  architrave;  and  finally  (4)  the 
true  arch,  seldom  found  and  comparatively  late 
(Boghaz  Koi,  Ferentino).  These  various  forms 
are  also  used  in  subterranean  and  open  galleries 
(Tiryns).  The  true  arch,  requiring  careful 
tooling  and  fitting,  was  hardly  ever  used  except 
with  different  materials  from  those  of  the  Cyclo- 
pean or  even  the  polygonal  work.  For  example, 
the  bridge  at  Cora  (Latium)  is  entirely  polyg- 
onal except  for  the  single  bold  arch,  which  is  of 
the  same  material  and  opus  qtiadralum  as  the 
double  gateway  of  Ferentino.  The  use  of  vaulted 
chambers  was  common  everywhere.  They  are 
used  aj3  cisterns,  storerooms,  and  tombs  (see 
Tholos;  Tomb).  The  earliest  chambers  are 
both  rectangular  and  circular;  if  rectangular 
they  are  covered  by  course  masonry,  each  course 
projecting  and  being  either  left  square  or  cham- 
fered ;  if  circular  they  are  covered  with  a  dome 
in  the  same  fashion,  which  thus  takes  an  ex- 
tremely pointed  outline.  In  this  way  the  form 
of  the  pointed  arch  and  vault  is  reached,  though 
not  the  construction.     Multitudes  of  these  struo- 
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tures  are  found  in  connection  with  all  Pelasgic 
cities  and  necropolL  It  is  in  them  that  we 
have,  until  the  present  Cretan  discoveries,  been 
best  able  to  study  the  details  of  refined  Pelasgic 
construction  and  decoration.  The  most  famous 
are  the  "  royal "  tombs  of  Mycen»  and  the  tholos 
at  Orchomenos :  the  door  with  its  lions  and 
columns  at  the  former  and  the  carved  ceiling  of 
the  latter  are  thus  far  unique  in  their  class. 
Proto-Doric  columns  have  also  been  found  in 
Crete  by  Dr.  Evans.  The  type  of  the  megaron, 
or  palace  hall,  is  sometimes  with  supporting 
columns  (e.g,  Troy),  but  the  use  of  the  column 
seems  never  to  have  become  characteristic  or 
common. 

Cities.  Pelasgic  cities  were  usually  built  on 
naturally  strong  hills  (exceptions,  at  Tiiyns, 
Boghaz  Koi),  and  were  defended  by  a  fortress 
or  acropolis.  In  Greece,  the  fortified  city  is 
much  smaller  in  extent  than  in  Crete  or  Italy. 
The  enceintes  of  Troy,  Tiryns,  and  Mycenae 
could  all  be  placed  within  the  circuit  of  Norba's 
walls,  and  two  Norbas  could  find  room  within 
Yetulonia,  five  miles  in  circuit.  In  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece,  the  main  structure  inside  the  acrop- 
olis was  the  royal  palace.  In  Crete  and  Italy, 
with  larger  circuits  there  were  usually  two 
monumental  centres  —  sacred  and  secular  — 
placed  wherever  possible  on  two  hills,  like  the 
Capitoline  and  Palatine  at  Rome.  The  origin 
of  the  city  may  be  found  in  Crete,  where  small 
separate  forts  were  first  grouped  together,  and 
sometimes  within  a  single  wall  for  common 
defence.  Then,  as  in  a  great  city  like  Goulas- 
Lato  or  Prsesos,  there  are  only  three  forts  within 
the  common  enclosure.  Tliere  were  usually 
several  encircling  city  walls;  sometimes  con- 
centric, sometimes  intersecting,  but  never  more 
than  three.  The  walls  were  defended  by  pro- 
jecting circular  or  rectangular  towers  at  the 
gates  or  accessible  points.  The  gates  them- 
selves are  often  deep  and  double  with  a  coui*t 
and  were  supplemented  by  posterns  connected 
with  the  interior  by  long  vaulted  passages 
(Boghaz  Koi,  Norba,  Alatri,  Ferentino).  Broacl, 
well-gnided  roads,  with  heavy  retaining  walls, 
led  up  to  the  gates  and  connected  the  network 
of  cities.  They  were  protected  at  intervals  by 
forts.  In  plan,  these  cities  are  an  irregular 
oval,  iliffering  essentially  from  the  prehistoric 
terremaref  and  the  Etruscan  cities  which  use  a 
square  plan,  with  two  main  streets  at  right 
angles  like  the  Roman  camp.  In  Italy  there 
is  one  city  where  the  lines  of  streets  and  side- 
walks, different  classes  of  buildings,  water 
supply  and  drainage,  grading  system  in  ter- 
races with  huge  retaining  walls,  plan  of  houses 
and  temples,  can  be  studied :  this  is  Norba  in 
Latium,  recently  surveyed  by  the  writer  for 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Rome.  Similar  work  with  excavations  is  being 
commenced  in  Crete  by  the  English,  French, 
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and  Italian  archaeologists.  For  northern  Syria, 
the  Germans  have  uncovered  a  typical  Hittite 
city  at  Sencyirli,  which  has  two  circular  circuit 
walls  with  a  hundred  small  towers  and  three 
gateways,  some  of  them  decorated  with  monu- 
mental sculptures. 

In  Crete,  the  city  of  Goulas-Lato  is  even 
better  preserved  than  Norba  and  is  of  far 
earlier  date.  There  still  remain  the  great  gate, 
and  its  approach  and  outworks,  the  entire  city 
wall  with  its  ramps  and  towers,  the  retaining 
walls  of  terraces,  with  stone  houses  and  palaces 
otlen  preserved  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  with 
pavements  and  door  jambs  in  place.  It  is  now 
being  surveyed,  and  will  probably  be  excavated 
by  the  French.  Thus  far,  Knossos  has  yielded 
the  best  results,  although  the  English  explorers, 
Evans  and  Hogarth,  have  bad  only  one  cam- 
paign of  work.  The  great  Palace  of  Minos  has 
been  found  to  be  sacred  to  Zeus  of  the  Double 
Axe  (Labrys ;  hence  Labyrinth,  which  see)  and 
to  be  the  famous  Cretan  Labyrinth.  The  rela- 
tions with  Egypt  are  proved  by  a  statuette  of 
the  12th  Egyptian  dynasty.  There  are  earlier 
stages  of  the  palace  below  the  level  now  being 
excavated,  which  may  date  from  about  2000 
B.C.  The  stonework  of  the  chambers  and 
passages  is  coated  with  gypsum,  and  either 
frescoed  or  decorated  with  painted  reliefs.  This 
great  royal  residence  of  the  ruler  of  the  island 
was  not  defended  by  any  fortress.  It  lay,  sur- 
rounded by  the  buildings  of  the  city,  which 
reached  up  to  it  from  the  lower  level  on  terraces ; 
some  are  villas  of  considerable  extent,  enclosed 
by  heavy  walls,  in  part  even  earlier  than  the 
palace  (pre-Mycenasan). 

Styles  of  Construction,  Certain  common 
traits  may  have  been  developed  before  the  emigra- 
tions. For  example,  the  so-called  "  Cyclopean  " 
construction,  before  the  introduction  of  metal 
tools  for  quarrying  and  dressing  stone ;  also  the 
use  of  bricks  (especially  sun-dried),  adopted 
from  the  Babylonians  and  used  in  early  Hittite, 
Trojan,  and  Mycenaean  palaces,  though  not  for 
main  outer  walls  of  acropolis,  city,  etc.  The 
distinctions  that  arose  in  various  countries  were 
due:  (1)  to  racial  differences;  (2)  to  local 
material;  (3)  to  individual  development. 

The  methods  of  wall  construction  can  be 
roughly  classified  as  follows :  (1)  Cyclopean,  of 
large  unhewn  blocks  as  they  come  from  quarry, 
the  crevices  being  filled  either  with  chips  or  a 
smear  of  mud  or  cement ;  (2)  horizontal  scales, 
also  unhewn,  in  rough  courses  of  small  material ; 
(3)  polygonal  blocks  dressed  only  where  not 
exposed;  (4)  squared  blocks  dressed  in  same 
fashion ;  (5)  polygonal  blocks,  and  (6)  squared 
blocks,  both  dressed  on  exposed  as  well  as  on 
other  faces.  There  are  many  subvarieties. 
Roughly  speaking,  these  categories  follow  in 
the  chronological  order  indicated.  Still,  even 
when  the  Cyclopean  blocks  were  used,  there  was 
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PELS 
A  difierence  made  between  the  outer  and  inner 
walls ;  the  temeoos  and  paUce  walla  being  of 
atonea  of  medium  size,  and  fairly  uniform  and 
regular  ahape,  thus  leading  to  irregular  horizon- 
tal coursta.     Later,  when  the  wooden  wedges, 
by  which  the  Cyclopean  blocks  and  horizontal 
scales  had  been  quarried  and  made  ready  for 
use,  had  been  supplemented  by  metal  imple- 
ments, which  allowed  of  squaring  and  fiicing  the 
blocks,  the  older  and  easier  rough  methods  were 
continued  in  the  outer  wails,  while  the  palace 
walls,  sanctuaries,   tomba,   treasuries,  cisterns, 
and  the  Uke  were  constnicted  of  tooled  stones, 
Bometimea  polygonal,  but  more  often  in  hori- 
zontal   courses,    because   this    was    the    most 
convenient  in   short    wall   spaces,    broken   by 
openings.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
use  of  tooled  polygons  is  earlier  than  that  of 
similarly  tooled  course  construction,  for  polyg- 
onal walls  continued  in  use  until  long  after 
Peiasgic  artistic  traditions  had  be- 
come obsolete.  The  femous  polygo- 
nal wall  at  Delphi  (sixth  century) 
is  unique  for  its  arcbaistic  use  of 
sinuous  lines,  and  the  polygonal 
wall  at  Eretria  is  even  latw.     In 
Asia  Minor  the  transition  to  the 
opus  iaodomum  is  shown  in  such 
course  construction  with  oblique 
joiata  as  the  walla  of  Isionda  in 
Pamphylia.      Arcbaistic   use   of 
polygonal  above  with  opus  iao- 
dumuni  ia  shown  at  Cnidus,  in 
Lycia  and  Akamania,  and  even 
earlier  in  the  fortifications   with 
curved  towers  near  laaus ;  while 
it  occurs  in  Latiuui  as  late  as  the 
cloee  of  the  Roman  Republic.    Of 
genuine  early  polygonal  masonry, 
the  finest  examples  in  Italy  are 
the  citadel  of  Alatri  and  the  walls 
of  Segni,  Norba,  and  Ferentino, 
dating  probably  between  1000  and  600  B.C. 
—  Arthur  L.  Prothinoham,  Jr. 

SchUemann,  Iliot,  Troja,  Mykenie.  TirynM; 
Scbuchhardt.  ScMiemaniVg  Exr-anationa,  elc. ; 
Perrot  and  Chipiez,  VHi»(  of  re  de  VArt  dan»  V  An~ 
ttquite ;  Chantre,  Ernest,  in  Nouvellei  Archives  det 
MUaiona  telentijlgvp.a  (Vol.  VII,,  18B7)  ;  Papers 
in  ArchEBological  Periodicals,  as  the  Anterican 
Journal  of  Archceulogg. 

PELS ;  PBLB  TOVTER.  Along  the  Scotch 
aod  English  border,  a  small  fortified  tower  or 
keep,  common  from  the  early  Middle  Ages  to 
the  aerenteenth  century.  It  was  the  manor 
house  of  those  districts,  and  as  such  formed  a 
place  of  refuge  for  tenants  and  neighbours. 

PBUkBVOISIlT  (PEUJIVOTBIN),  aUHr 
I.AUMB;  architect;  b,  H4T. 

Dec.  31,  1506,  he  was  chosen  to  construct 

the  new  tower  of  the   cathedral  of  Bourges, 

France,  under  the  direction  of  Nicholas  Byard 

and  Jean  Chesuean,  and  in  1515  was  made 
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PEN 
sole  director  of  the  works  at  the  cathedral.     In 
1522  he  rebuilt  the  Hfltel  Dieu  at  Bourges. 

Chenneviferes,  ArcMvetAe  V Art fran^ii. 

FELOURINHO.  A  monument  erected  in  a 
public  squai'e  of  a  Portuguese  city  as  a  sign  that 
the  corporation  has  bees  invested  with  munici- 
pal rights ;  it  has  usually  the  form  of  a  decora- 
tive column  standing  on  a  platform. 

PEN.  An  instrument  for  drawing  or  writing 
with  ink  or  other  coloured  fluid. 

Bow  Pen.  (See  Bow  Compass,  under  Com- 
pass.) 

Compass  Pen.  A  pen  made  like  a  ruling 
pen  and  fitted  to  a  pair  of  compasses,  for  de- 
scribing circles  in  ink.  (See  Compass ;  Draw- 
ing Pen,  below.) 

DottlJig  Pen.    (See  Drawing  Pen,  B,  below.) 

Drawing  Pen.  Any  pen  for  use  in  draw- 
ing ;  specifically :  — 

A.    A  metal  pen  of  the  usual  form,  but  gen- 


Pblx  Towbb,  ot 
Tbx  andsfendsd  dooi 


r>  Scottish  Bokobr: 


ourt,  of  whicb  the  falEh  * 


erally  harder,  and  having  a  sharper  point,  for 
free-hand  drawing.     (See  Crowquill.) 

B.  An  instrument  for  ruling  lines  in  me- 
chanical drawing  when  guided  by  the  edge  of  a 
square,  curve,  or  the  Uke.  In  ita  most  common 
form  it  has  two  thin,  elastic,  metal  blades,  fixed 
face  to  face  in  a  handle,  of  which  they  form  the 
prolongation.  The  blades  are  precisely  the  seme 
in  shape,  and  have  exactly  corresponding  rounded 
points,  between  which  the  ink  is  retained  by  cap- 
ilkry  attraction.  The  distance  between  the 
points  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw, 
which  thus  regulates  the  thickness  of  the  line 
to  be  drawn. 

A  double  drawing  pen  has  two  pairs  of  such 
blades,  with  a  third  screw,  by  which  the  two 
pairs  may  be  adjusted,  so  that  two  parallel  lines 
may  be  drawn  at  a  given  distance  apart. 

A  dotting  pen  has,  between  the  points  of  the 
blades,  asmall  wheel,  the  circumference  of  whicb 


PBNABIA 
is  indented  at  inten'ok,  so  that,  when  travelling 
over  the  paper,  it  will  dedcribe  an  interrupted, 
broken,  or  dotted  line. 

Unlug  F«u.     Same  as  Drawing  Pen,  S. 

Railroad  Pen.  A  double  drawing  pea  for 
describing  two  parallel  lines,  and  used  for  draw- 
ing railroad  tracka.     (See  Drawing  Pen,  B.) 

Bigbt  Line  Pen;  Rnllns  Pen.  &une  as 
Drawing  Pen  (Zf),  above. 

PEETARU..  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  store- 
room ;  or,  as  some  modern  writcra  think,  a  small 
and  unimportant  sleeping  room  opening  on  a 
court. 

PENCIL.  A.  A  amall  brush  for  writing  or 
painting,  such  as,  in  European  countries,  are 
made  of  camel's-hair,  sable  fur,  and  the  like,  and, 
in  the  East,  of  different  vegetable  fibres. 

B.  A  piece  of  lead,  plumbago,  chalk,  or  other 
somewhat  bard  substauce,  by  which  a  mark  can 


PENDBNTIVB 


a  wooden  case  or  a  metal 

PENCIL  (v.  t.).  A.  To  produce  or  describe 
(as  a  line)  with  a  pencil. 

B.  Topaint,  orotherwiseembellish,  by  means 
of  a  pencil ;  thus,  joints  in  brickwork  are  often 
pencilled  in  while. 

PEND.  In  Scotland,  an  arched  roof  of  ma- 
sonry, not  groined  ;  hence,  a  vaulted  or  arched 
passage  through  a  block  of  buitdirigx.  In  the 
latter  sense  sometimes  in  the  plural,  as  the 
Pen<ls. 

PBNDANT;  PENDENT.  J.  Anciently, 
a  pendentive. 

£.  A  fixed  hanging  ornament,  frequently 
richly  sculptured  ;  iisually  the  projecting  lower 
end  of  a  member  or  a  piece  of  construction,  as 
the  bottom  of  a  newel  below  a  ceiling,  or  the 


bottom  of  a  keystone,  or 
the  end  of  a  post  of  a 
roof  trass  extended  be- 
low the  tie  beam. 

C  A  hanging  orna- 
mental object  of  any 
sort;  applied  loosely  to 
hanging  lamps  and  lan- 
terns (see  also  Corona), 
votive  offerings  in 
churches,  and  the  like. 


A  piece  of  masonry  con- 
struction for  filling  in 
the  space  in  the  re- 
entrant angle  of  two 
walls,  beginning  with  a 
point  or  line  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  forming  a  con- 
tinuous, more  or  less 
triangular  surface  sloping  or  curving  outward 
as  it  rises,  until  it  ends  at  the  top  in  an  arc 


).  1510. 


Fkndant,  17th  Cbmturt,  at  Sckloss  Ealiiak, 

of  a  horizontal  circle  or  a  straight  line,  in  order 
that  a  square  or  polygonal  room  may  be  coveted 
by  a  cupola  of  circular  plan  or  having  more 
sides  than  the  room.    The  simplest  and  typical 


form  is  the  Byzantine,  or  spherical,  pendentive, 
Fig.  1,  the  surface  of  which  is  part  of  a  sphere 


PBNDBNTIVB 

whose  diameter  is  the  diagonal  of  the  square 
to  be  covered.     This  half  square,  or  cupola,  is 

supposed  to  be  intersected 
by  four  equal  barrel  vaults 
whose  diameter  or  chord  is 
the  side  of  the  square,  or  by 
four  vertical  planes,  and  by 
a  horizontal  plane  tangent 
to  the  tops  of  the  resulting 
semicircles.  What  is  then 
left  of  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  makes  the  surface  of 
four  pendentives,  intended  to 
carry  a  smaller  cupola  whose 
diameter  is  that  of  the  square 
to  be  covered,  Fig.  2.  As 
the  pendentive  is  most  com- 
monly built  in  the  spandrels  of  large  arches, 
which  pierce  the  walls  of  the  room  to  be  cov- 
ered, so  it  quite  commonly  starts  at  a  point 
above  the  springing  line  of  its  supporting  arches, 
in  which  case  its  surface  is  part  of  a  sphere 
whose  diameter  is  greater  than  the  diagonal  of 
the  square.  It  may  also  start  from  a  line  or  a 
small  circular  arc,  instead  of  a  point,  the  cor- 
ners of  the  square  being  cut  off,  as  often  occurs 
in  Renaissance  buildings,  the  diameter  of  the 
sphere  being  then  less  than  the  diagonal  of  the 
square. 

It  is  evident  that  by  means  of  spherical  pen- 
dentives a  dome  may  cover  not  only  a  square. 


"-^ -^ 


Pendentive, 
Fio.  2. 


PLAN 

Pbndbntive,  Fio.  6. 

but  a  triangle  or  a  polygon  of  any  number  of 
sides,  or  a  rectangle,  and  examples  of  hexago- 
nal, octagonal,  and  sixteen  sided  occur.  There 
is  a  peculiar  form.  Fig.  5,  in  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  Rome,  in  the  angles  of  an  octagon,  faced 
with  brick,  and  doubtless  once  plastered  over  or 
covered  with  marble.  It  starts  with  two  straight 
lines,  at  an  angle  of  135°,  which,  as  they  rise  to 
describe  the  surface,  become  curved,  obliterate 
the  angle,  and  merge  into  an  arc  of  45°  at  the 
top.  In  the  case  of  a  rectangle  which  is  not 
a  square  there  are  two  methods  of  forming  the 
pendentive.  In  the  first.  Fig.  6,  the  intersect- 
ing vaults  are  in  pairs  of  different  diameters, 
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pbndbntivb, 
Fio.  6. 


PBNDBNTIVB 

and  the  pendentives  are  run  together  above  the 
ridges  of  the  smaller  vaults,  and  continued  so 
up  to  the  level  of  the  ridge 
of  the  larger,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  covering  dome 
being  then  that  of  the 
smaller.  In  the  second, 
the  side,  or  narrower, 
vaults  are  stilted  so  that 
their  crowns  are  level  with 
those  of  the  main,  or 
larger.  The  origin  of  the 
pendentive  which  we  call 
Byzantine  is  not  clear. 
There  are  apparently  one 
or  two  Roman  examples 
of  it,  as  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  Rome; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  general  use  occurs 
first  in  the  early  Christian  architecture  of  the 
East,  whence  it  spread  to  the  West.  It  is  very 
rarely  found  in  the  Gothic  period,  but  is  com- 
mon in  the  Renaissance.  For  a  fuller  discus- 
sion of  the  forms  see  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  Lec- 
tures on  Mediaeval 
Architecture,  Vol. 
II.,  and  VioUet-le- 
Duc's  Dictionnaire 
Maisonn4. 

B.  Less  accurate- 
ly, any  device  for 
making  the  transi- 
tion, internally,  from 
the  comer  of  a  square 
or  polygon  to  a 
straight  line  above  across  the  angle,  in  order  to 
carry  an  octagonal  vault  or  a  spire,  or  as  pre- 
paratory to  a  circle  which  shall  carry  a  dome. 
The  forms  are  various,  and  will  be  best  under- 
stood if  arranged  as  far  as  practicable  in  geo- 
metrical order. 


PBNDBNTIVB,  FlO.  7. 


Pbndbnthtb,  Fio.  8. 

A  lintel,  or  several  lintels,  laid  across  the  an- 
gle, Figs.  7,  8.     Common  in  tombs  in  India, 

00 


PBNDBNTIVB 
fonning  an  octagon,  surmounted  by  a 
Bided  polygon,  which  c&rrieB  a  cone. 

Corbel  ( 


PBNDHNTIVB 


Pbhdbntivb,  Fio.  9. 
at  Latskieh,  carrying 


Syrie  CentraSe,  Vol.  I,  p.  76.) 


Fig.  9.  Common  in 
England  aa  the  sup- 
port of  the  four  nou- 
caniinal  sides  of  a 
square  tower  which 
haa  to  carry  a  spire. 
A  solid  with  a 
plane  surface.  Fig. 
10,  part  of  an  in- 
TBrted  pyramid-  An 
early  example  occurs 
dome.     (De  VogiiS, 


PBNDBNTIVB,  Fro.  17.        Pbbdbntivb,  Flo.  18. 
Fig.  1 3  ia  a  part  of  a  cone,  fan-sliaped,  spheri- 
cal, or  spberoidaJ.     Fig.  14,  domical,  S.  Julia, 
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PKNDBNTtTE,    FlO.    JO.  PbNUUNTIVK,    FiO.    11. 

1  cy/»irfrica/ surface,  Fig.  11, 


Fbndbntitb,  Fio.  12. 


A  solid  with  a  ct/tiiidric<U  surface,  Fig.  1 1,  I  Brescia.     Fig.  15,  domical,  theoretically  a  vari- 

Spoleto.  ation   on  the  preceding  made  by  carrying  up 

A  solid  with  a  coriico/ surface.    Fig.  12  shows  the  walls  until  they  intersect  the  half  dome, 

I  but  really  an  earlier  fonn.      Fig.  16,  with  a 


PBHDBNItVB,  FlQ. 


Fbxdehttvb,  Fio.  16. 

the  half  of  a  right  cone.     Very  common   in 
French  Romanesque,  and  known  as  a  trompe. 
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PENDBKTITE,    FlO.    15. 

segmental  <lonie.  Fig.  17,  fan-ahaped,  from 
Limburg  Abbey.  The  form,  starting  fh»m  a 
point,  is  common  in  French  Romanesque. 
Fig.  18,  cell-shaped,  developed  from  Fig.  H. 


PBNDBNTIVB 

Fig.  19,  a  transitional 
form,  beginning  at  the 
spring  as  a  conical, 
and  paasing  into  a 
domical  surtkce.     It  is 

French     Romanesque. 
Fig.  20,  a  barrel  vault. 
T^  ™.     .n       A     Bjiantine     form. 

Pbvdkntitr,  Fio.  19.        n  _  ■      o 

Common  in  Saracenic 
architecture,  but  the  construction  is  obscured 
h.v  ntalactitee  or  honeycomb  ornamentation. 
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Arches,  simple  or  compound,  generally  called 
equinrbes.  Fig.  21  is  a  common  arch,  whose 
soffit  is  cylindrical.  Fig.  22  shows  a  splayed 
arch,  whose  soffit  is  a  conical  surface.  Fig.  23, 
an  arch  whoee  soffit  has  an  elliptical  curve  on  one 
fac«  and  a  circular  on  the  other,  the  ridge  being 
level,  and  the  surface  of  soffit  eonoidal.  Fig.  24, 
a  series  of  chamfered  or  moulded  arches.    Fig.  26 
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Pbhdbhtivk,  Fio.  3t. 


Pehdcntivb,  Fki.  25. 


PiNDBNTivK,  Fio.  26. 
ia  from  a  tomb  at  Old  Delhi,  India.      Fig.  26, 
s^mental  arches,  with  splayed  or  conical  soffits. 
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Compound  fomu:  Fig.  27  is  a  cooical,  foit-      Staaton  Harcourt,  England.     Fig.  29  is  a  fan- 
shaped  vault,  with  an  arch  in  front  of  it.     Fig.      ebaped  form,  spheroidal,  with  a  squinch  above 


PlHDKNTlVC,    FlO.   Zt. 
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28  is  the  half  of  a  cloistered  vault  with  an  arch 
in  front  of  it;   from  the  abbot's  kitchen   at 


PBHDBurrvB,  Fro.  3a 

it ;  Spanish,  Gothic.     Fig.  30,  a  combination 
of  cjlindrical,  arched,  and  conical. 

—  Charijs  Baboock. 
PENDBN- 
TIVBBRACE- 
BTINQ  ;  COR- 
BBLLINO. 
Corbellinginthe 
general  form  of^ 
and  discharging 


the  < 


)   of,   : 


pendentive.  The 
tenn  is  extended 
to  include  the 
apparent  con- 
struction,  com- 
mon in  Moorish 
and  other  Mo- 
hammedan 
styles.  (Com- 
pare  Honeycomb 
Work ;  Stalac- 
tite Work.) 


PBNDBSTITBBBACKBTtNO:COI'- 
JRCTUKAL     KEBTOBATIOH     OF 

Roor  or  av  Asstrian  Copo- 
LA.  THR  Forms  suooestbd 
BY  HosLBH  Work. 


PBNDICB 

PBNDICB.  .  Same  as  Pentice. 

PlZMirrKALIA  (pi.  n.).  The  innermoBt 
parts  of  a -building,  as  the  inner  chambers; 
hence,  in  particular,  a  sanctuary  ;  especially  in 
Boman  dwellings,  the  private  chapel  or  sacred 
chamber  in  which  the  penates  of  a  household 
were  enshrined. 

PIINITBNTIAR7.  A  A  place  for  the 
performance  of  penance ;  a  small  building  in  a 
monastic  or  conventual  establishment  in  which 
A  penitent  confined  himself  or  was  confined. 
That  part  of  a  church  to  which  penitents  were 
committed  during  the  service. 

B,  A  prison  in  which  convicts  are  confined 
for  punishment  or  reformation  (see  Prison). 

PENNETHORNE,  SIR  JAMES;  archi- 
tect; b.  1801;  d.  Sept.  1,  1871. 

He  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  John  Nash  (see 
Nash,  J.),  and  studied  also  with  A.  Pugin  (see 
Pugin,  Augustus).  He  visited  France  and  Italy. 
In  1832  he  was  employed  by  the  commissioners 
of  metropolitan  improvements  (London)  to 
<levise  plans  for  New  Oxford  Street,  Kensington 
Palace  gardens,  Victoria,  Kennington  and  Batter- 
sea  parks,  the  Chelsea  embankment,  etc.  He 
built  in  London  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geol- 
ogy, the  Stationery  Ofl&ce,  Westminster,  the  west 
wing  of  Somerset  House,  and  made  many  improve- 
ments in  Buckingham  Palace.  His  most  notable 
work  is  the  building  for  the  University  of  London. 

Stephen-Lee,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

PENNETHORNE,  JOHN;  architect;  b. 
Jan.  4,  1808 ;  d.  Jan.  20,  1888. 

A  younger  brother  of  Sir  James  Pennethome 
(see  Pennethome,  James).  In  1830  he  made  a 
journey  through  Europe  to  Egypt.  He  was  the 
first  to  observe  the  curvature  and  optical  refine- 
ments of  the  Parthenon ;  and  he  also  observed 
the  curvatures  of  the  temple  of  Medinet  Haboo 
in  Egypt.  In  1844  he  published  privately  a 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Elements  and  MaJthe- 
mcUiccU  Principles  of  the  Greek  Architects 
-and  Artists^  in  which  he  set  forth  a  theory  of 
optical  corrections.  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  contin- 
ued these  investigations  in  1846,  and  published 
his  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture  in 
1851  (1  vol.  folio).  Pennethome's  great  work  on 
The  Geometry  and  Optics  of  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture was  not  published  until  1878.  He  pub- 
lished also  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (1878- 
1879)  on  The  Connection  between  Ancient  Art 
■and  the  Ancient  Geometry, 

Stephen-Lee,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

PENN  PIT.  In  Great  Britain,  a  primitive 
dwelling  under  ground  or  nearly  so ;  the  pit  ex- 
cavated for  the  purpose  being  roofed  at  the  level 
of  the  sur&ce  or,  later,  somewhat  above.  ( Addy. ) 
<See  Pit  Dwelling.) 

PENTASTTLE.  Consisting  of  five  col- 
aimns,  or  having  a  row  of  five  columns  in  fi-ont ; 
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said  of  a  portico  or  of  a  building.  (See  Colum- 
nar Architecture.) 

PENTASTTLOS.  A  pentastyle  building. 
The  term  is  modem,  made  up  to  correspond  with 
hexastylos,  octastylos,  ete. 

PENTHOUSE.  -4.  Primarily,  a  roof  of 
only  one  slope ;  hence,  by  extension,  — 

B,  A  small  building  or  shed  with  such  a 
roof.  In  modem  times  used  attributively,  as  a 
penthouse  roof.     Sometimes  written  Penhouse. 

PENTICE.  Same  as  Penthouse;  written 
also  Pendice,  Pentise. 

PEPERINO.  A  volcanic  conglomerate  of 
ashes  and  gravel  found  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  the  Alban  Hills,  near  Rome,  and  much 
used  in  and  near  Rome  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  The  name  is  given  to  other  conglomer- 
ates found  elsewhere  in  Italy ;  as  it  is  suggested 
by  the  resemblance  of  the  black  spots  to  pepper- 
corns. 

PERAC.     (See  Duperac,  ifetienne.) 

l^ERCENTAQE  CONTRACT.  A  contract 
in  which  the  builder  binds  himself  to  fumish 
material  and  labour  at  market  rates  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  a  building  according  to  plans  and 
specifications,  his  remuneration  being  strictly 
confined  to  a  stipulated  percentage  on  the 
value  of  such  labour  and  material.  The  main 
theory  of  such  a  contract  is  to  give  to  the 
designer  a  more  complete  control  over  the  work 
from  day  to  day.     (Compare  Day's  Work.) 

PERCIER,  CHARLES ;  architect ;  b.  Aug. 
22,  1764;  d.  Sept.  5,  1838. 

Percier  was  a  pupil  of  Antoine  Francois 
Peyre  (see  Peyre,  A.  F.),  in  whose  atelier  his 
association  with  Pierre  Fontaine  (see  Fontaine) 
began.  He  was  employed  also  by  Chalgrin 
(see  Chalgrin)  and  Pierre  Paris  (see  Paris,  P.  A.). 
In  1786  he  won  the  Premier  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  architecture.  He  supported  himself 
during  the  Revolution  by  designing  furniture 
and  decorations,  introducing  antique  motives 
from  Rome  and  Pompeii.  This  may  be  thought 
the  beginning  of  the  so-called  style  empire^ 
popular  throughout  Europe  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century.  In  1794  Percier  and  Fontaine, 
acting  together,  replaced  Pierre  Paris  in  the 
direction  of  the  decoration  of  the  Opera  in  Paris. 
Between  1802  and  1812  they  had  charge  of  the 
Louvre  and  Tuileries.  They  restored  the  colon- 
nade of  the  Louvre  (see  Perrault,  Claude),  and 
completed  the  upper  story  of  the  buildings  on 
the  court.  At  the  Tuileries  they  constructed 
the  chapel  and  theatre,  and  the  buildings  adja- 
cent to  the  Pavilion  Marsan  in  the  newly 
opened  Rue  de  Rivoli.  They  designed  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  du  Carrousel,  and  the  great  stair- 
way of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  which  was 
removed  by  Napoleon  III.  They  designed 
residences  in  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Venice,  Flor- 
ence, and  Rome.  Percier  retired  from  the 
association  with  Fontaine  in  1814.     He  pub- 
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liehed  Restauralion  de  la  Colonne  Trajane  PBROAMBNB  AS CHITBCTUHB.  That 
(1TS8),  and,  in  association  with  Fontaine,  of  Pergamum  or  Pergamon,  a  city  of  Mjsia  in 
Palais,  Maiaona  et  autres  4dijice8  de  Rome  Asia  Minor,  an  important  ceutre  of  Greek 
Modeme  (Paris,  1802,  folio);  Reaml  de  civilization  and  art  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
d^coj-ations  exicuties  dans  Ciglise  Notre-  (See  Grecian  Architecture.) 
Dame   et  au  Ckamps-de-Mars  (Paris,  1807,  FBROOLA;  FBRGKILO.    A  sort  of  arbour, 

mon  in  formal  Italian  gardens  or  on   ter- 

*  coniiecteil  with  Italian  villas ;  formed  of 
irizontal  trellis,  vine-covered,  and  supported 
»IumnB  of  Btone  or  posts  of  wood.  A  plat- 
1  or  balcony  so  protected.  The  Latin  form, 
guta,  is  sometimes  used  in  English  for  such 
irbour. 

PBROTTIiA.    In  Latin,  a  particu- 
lar member  of  a  larger  building,  espe- 
^     cially  of  a  house,  as  to  the  nature  of 
S     which  modem  writers  differ.     Mau's 
I     Pompeii  and  Paulys  Real-Ennfclo- 
s     pedie,  make  it  an  upper  and  slighter 
I     construction,  a  balcony,  bay  window, 
I     or  light  wooden  gallery ;  especially 
=■    the  upper  story  of  a  shop,  as  in  Pom- 
s     peii,  where  the  small  sliops  enclosed 
i     within  the  iiistila  (xee  Insula),  have 
4  ^     often   upper   floors    connected    with 
I  *     them ;  much  as,  in  Paris,  the  shop- 
g  S     keeper's  family  live  in  the  Entresol. 
o  ■'    By  extension,  a  shop  in  either  sense, 
j;  2     for  selling  or  working ;  a  Bottega  or 
»  I    Studio.  — R.  S. 

^  I  PERIBOLOB.  In  Greek  archi- 
^  s  tecture,  a  wall  enclosing  cousecnitwi 
°  ^  grounds,  generally  in  connection  with 
*  *  ^  temple.  The  area  so  enclosed.  In 
H  5  the  Middle  Ages,  the  wall  enclosing 
'^  ^  the  choir,  the  atrium,  or  any  other 
i  3  sacred  place  ;  or  the  other  walls  sur- 
"  •  rounding  the  precinct  about  a  church, 
^  g  and  forming  the  outmost  bounds  al- 
■e  g  lowed  for  refuge  or  sanctuary, 
u  Y  PBRICOU,      NICCOLb      DZU. 

i  E     (See  Tribolo.) 

9  ^       FBRIDROMOB.      The  narrow 
s     passage   around    the    exterior  of  a 
I     peripteral  building  behind  the  envel- 
.=     oping  columns.     (See  Peripteral.) 
I  PERINO    DEL    TAGA.       (See 

^  Buoiiftccnrsi  Pieriiio.) 
-s  PBRIPTERAIj  (adj.).  Sur- 
;=  rounded  by  a  single  range  of  columns. 
£.  Said  of  a  building,  especially  a  tem- 
g  pie.  (See  Columnar  Architecture.) 
PBRIPTEROS.  A  peripter^ 
building  (Vitruvius). 

FBRISTAUTH.       A   circle  i 


1  vol.  folio) ;  Choix  den  plus  ci-h'hre»  Mamonsde 
plaisance  de  Rome  et  de  sen  eiirirons  (1809- 
1813,  grand  folio);  Reaieii  des  decorations 
iii(^n>i(rs  (Paris,  1812);  etc. 

Xouvetle  biographie  yinfrnte ;   Lance,  Diction- 

Same  as  Parclose. 


cincture  of  upright  stones,  surrounding  a  burial 
mound  or  barrow. 

FBRI8TBLB.  Orie  of  the  monolithic  up- 
right stiincs  in  a  periatalith. 

PERISTERIUM.  The  inner  or  second 
cibonum  ;  the  Greek  term  for  a  hanging  tabeP' 
nacle.  — C.  C. 
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FBRISTTT.AR  (ai^-)-      Sui 
umn^ ;  having,  or  pertaining  to, 

PBRIBTTLXI.  A  range 
or  rangea  of  roof  support- 
ing columns  enveloping  the 
exterior  of  a  building,  as 
of  a  peripteral  temple  ;  or 
Bur rounding  an  internal 
court  of  a  building,  as  in 
the  Peristytiuui  of  a  Greek 
or  Roman  house;  or  form- 
ing a  covered  ambulatory 
or  open  screen  around  any 
large  open  space,  partly  or 
wholly  enclosing  it.  Also, 
by  extension,  the  space  so 
enclosed.  (See  Columnar 
Architecture.) 

PERIBTTLItrid; 
PERISmiUM.      Same 
as  Peristyle  ;   the  original 
I/itin  word  taken  directly 
from  the  Greek.    By  famil- 
iar extension  in  Latin  writ- 
ing, the  enclosed  garden  of 
a  large  Roman  house,  form-    Pbrpk"' 
ing  a  court  wholly  or  partly        j2^j^ ' 
surrounded     by    oi-cupied 
buildings,  and  having  a  colonnade 
three  sides. 

Rbodlan  Perl- 
atjrliam.  According 
to  Vitnivius,  one  in 
which  one  side  is 
higher  than  the 
others.  This  form 
is  supposed  by  some 
to  imply  a  second 
story  colonnade  on 
that  sicte,  the  upper 
story  corresponding 
to  the  second  story 
of  rooms. 

FBRFEHD.  (Evi- 
dently derived  from 
the  French  }mr- 
paing.)  A.  A 
throughstone;  a 
bondstone  passing 
through  the  whole 
thickness  of  a  wall 
and  showing  on  both 
side^  thereof,  espe- 
cially  in  a  wall  of 
squared  stones  or 
ashlitr.  A  perpend 
wall  is  a  wall  com- 
posed entirely  of  such 
stones.  Keeping  the 
perpend  is  a  phrase 
formerly  used  by 
masons,  referring  to 


PBEPBNDICULAE 
unded  by  col-  I  keeping  the  vertical  joints  over  one  another  in 
peristyle.         |  the  alternate  courses.     This  use,  however,  seems 
to  be  derived  from  per- 
pendicular. 

B.  A  vertical  joint  in 
masonry ;  especially  in 
brickwork,  in  which,  when 
of  good  worltmanBhip,  these 
joints  ai'e  suppo«eil  tomake 
regular  lines  perpendicular 
to  the  beds. 

FERFENDICnLAR 

ARCHmscrnRii.  That 

English  stylewhich  ts  char- 
acterizefl  by  perpendicular 
lines  in  the  common  use  of 
that  term,  more  strictly,  of 
vertical  lines.  The  torm 
was  introduced  by  Thomaa 
Rickman  for  that  style  of 
English  Gothic  architec- 
ture which  is  characterized 
by  window  traceij  having 
straight  stone  mulliona, 
carried  vertically  not  only 
NDicuLAR  ahchitrcturr:   Eabltkst    jj,  t],e  lower  parts  of  the 

CBKV;      EDIKUTUN,      WtLTSKIBK,     A,D.      _.     ,    „  j     l-_!  ]■  iL 

wmdow,  and  dividmg  the 
lights  one  from  the  other, 
but  in  the  deeoratod,  traceried  top  itself.    The 
style  may  be  considered  to  begin  in  1370,  and  it 
never  wholly   disap- 
pears    BO     long    as 
Gothic  influence  ap- 
pears     in      English 
arclutecture,  which  is 
until     a    very     late 
period.      (See   Eng- 
land,      Architecture 
of.)  — R.  S. 

FBRPENDICIT- 
LAR,  REBTOR- 
XNOTOTHE.  The 
act  of  ctirrecting  a 
building,  or  part  of  a 
building,  which  is  out 
of  plumb,  aa  in  a  wall 
or  pier,  a  tower  or 
spire.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  various 
ways,  according  to 
the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  the  case :  by 
the  distributed  press- 
ure of  heai-y  balks 
of  timber  applied  in 
the  form  of  props  or 
Btmts  against  the 
affectoil  wall  or  pier, 
and  bearing  at  bot- 
tom against  immov- 
•RRT-  "'^'^  points  and 
'       actuated     by    jack- 


PBEEAULT 
flcrewe  ;  or  by  pulling  it  into  place  by  the  use 
of  turn-bucklea  in  heavy  iron  rods  or  boltt ;  or 
by  the  driving  in  of  steel  wedges  in  the  joints  of 
the  rassoniy  ;  or  by  iron  rode  put  in  place  when 
very  hot  and  exerting  a  drawing  power  by 
contractiuD  while  cooling ;  or  by  a  combination 
of  these  devices. 

PGBRAULT,  CltAUDE ;  physician  and 
architect ;  b.  1613  (at  Paris)  ;  d.  Oct.  9,  1688. 

Claude  Perrault  was  a  mathematician,  scien- 
tist, and  practising  physician,  who  acquired  a 
taste  for  architecture.  In  1664  Louis  XIV, 
undertook  the  construction  of  the  eastern  fo^e 
of  the  quadrangle  of  the  Louvre  (Paris).    The 
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VBRXilAI.,  JSAIT  ( JBHAH  DB  PARIS) ; 
b.  1463  ;  d.  about  1529. 

As  early  as  1 486  he  resided  at  Lyons,  France. 
March  25,  1493,  he  commenced  the  church  of 
the  Cordeliere  in  that  city,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  charged  with  the  restoration  of  the 
arches  of  the  I^nt  du  Rkdne  at  Lyons.  In 
1494  he  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Charles 
VIIL  into  Italy.  In  1499  he  was  contrd- 
leur  gin^Tol  des  bdtimeittg  of  the  city  of 
Lyons.  For  Anne,  queen  of  Louis  XII.,  he 
designed  the  monument  of  Francois  II., 
Duke  of  Brittany,  for  the  cathedral  of 
Nantes,  which   was   executed  by  Michel   Co- 


PBRSIAH  AnCHfTBCTCRE,  PART  I.;    PtAtTOBM  A 


otlba  [ira|i'ylHa  B  in  plui.    Tlie  culumnim  of  (he  an 

designs  made  by  Levau  (see  Levaii)  not  being 
acceptable,  a  scheme  was  elaboniteil  by  Bemiui 
(see  Bernini),  which  was  bcgim  Oct.  17, 
1665,  and  soon  afterward  abandotietl.  Before 
the  arrival  of  Bernini,  Perrault  had  presentetl  a 
plan  for  the  buildiiig,  which  was  rejected  at  tlie 
time ;  but  this  was  presented  again  in  1 667  and 
accepted.  This  building,  forming  the  eastern 
side  of  the  great  court,  and  having  on  its  outer 
face  the  famous  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  was 
completed  in  1674.  The  southern  fa^de  (the 
river  fa(ade)  was  also  built  by  Perrault.  These 
buildings  were  not  actually  roofed  over  until 
1755.     (See  Gabriel,  J.  A.) 

Lance,    Diaiiinnairf ;    Baiichal.    DMinnnnire ; 

Abbe  Lambert,  Histoire  lix  liegne  de  Louis  X/K. 
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M/firir  of  the  works.     In  1513  he  was  replaced 
at  Brnu  by  the  Flemish  architect,  Van  Boghem. 

rbarvel,    Lynn  Artinliqur,  Xotir.fi  biogroph- 
:et,J''<"i  Perreat;  Dupasquier,  Notn 


D<i>. 


■  de  Br„>i 


PERRON.  A  flight  of  steps,  including  plat- 
form and  parapet,  forming  a])proach,  as  to  the 
entrance  door  of  a  house  or  public  hall ;  usu- 
ally out  of  diHirs,  but  occasionally  in  an  outer 
vestibule,  or  the  like.     (Compare  Stoop.) 

PBRROmrr  (PBRONRT),  JBAN  RO- 
DOLPHE  ;  engineer  and  architect ;  b.  Oct.  8, 
1 70K  (at  Suresnes,  France) ;  d.  Feb.  20,  1 794. 

He  was  eilucated  as  a  military  engineer,  but 

abandonwl  this  profession  for  architecture.     In 

1 745  he  rebuilt  the  choir  and  spire  of  the  cathe- 
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A    iipei^imen    oF    Mi>Rlein    arclii lecture   id    Ihat  Iti  richly  coloured  ennm ell eil  earthenware  lilea:  • 

country,     (loiirt.vanl  of   the   great  MoHque  of  Te-  tnaiiiiracture  In  which   Ihe  i'eraians  have  aJwaji 

henin.  which  dales  frotii  tlie  sixtt^nlh  oeiitur)'  of  eicdied. 
the  Christian  era.    The  decoration  in  almost  wholly 


PERSEPOLITAN  ARCHITBCTUBB 
dral  of  Aleai^n  (Fraoce),  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1744.     In  1747  he  was  made 
director  of  the  £cote  des  Fonts  et  Chauaaiea, 
Paris,  founded  in  that  year.     la  1748  he  began 
with    Hippeau    the   great   bridge    at   Orlikne, 
France.     In  1763  he  replaced  Hippeau  at  his 
death  aa  premier  inginieur  du  roi.     He  de- 
signed the  bridge  at  Nantes  in  1764,  the  bridge 
at  Nogent-Bur-Seine    in    1766,    the   bridge  at 
Neuilly  (Paris)  in  1768,  and  the  Pont  Louis 
XVI.   (now  Pont  de   la  Concorde)    in    1786. 
Perronet  held  the  office  of  inspecteur  ginfral 
et  premier  inginieur  des  ponts  et  chauss^es  du 
royaume.     He  published  Deai^iption  des  pro- 
jets  de  la   construc- 
tion   des    ponta     de 
Neuilly,  de   Nantes, 
^OrUans  et  aittres, 
etc      (Paris,      1T82- 
1783,   2    vols,    folio; 
supplement,     1      vol. 
folio,  Paris,  1789.) 
Bauchal,        Diction- 
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Khan,  do  not  alter  the  national  character  of 
the  Persian  Mohainmedan  art.  (For  these  sub- 
jects see,  in  the  following  order,  Persian  Archi- 
tecture, Part  1. ;  Parthian  Architecture ;  Persian 
Architecture,  Part  II. ;    Persian  Architecture, 

Part  III.) 

PERSIAK  ARCHITECT0RE ;  Part  I. 
The  origin  of  the  architecture  of  Persia  must 
be  sought  for  in  that  of  the  two  countriea  con- 
quered by  her,  viz.,  Babylon  and  Media.  From 
the  former  she  derived  the  raised  platform,  or 
terrace,  on  which  her  palaces  were  built,  —the 
broad  tlights  of  steps  which  led  up  to  them  and 
to  her  palaces,  —  and  the  winged  bulls  which 


ARCHiTBcnnm. 

(See  Persian  Archi- 
tecture.) 

PERSIA,  ARCHI- 
TJJCTUKE  OF.  (See 
Persian  Architecture.) 

PERSIAIT        AR- 

of  the  lands  included 
in  the  modem  king- 
dom of  Persia,  and 
those  immediately  ad- 
joioing  which  have  re- 
ceived and  retained 
Persian  artistic  influ- 
ence.     Thus,  although    a  LndlnKoriUlnfromtown 

the  great  empire  of  ^  P[^wi«.  on  tho  flr.t  pU.«i 
Cirrus  reached  the  o  bui™  iMding  lo  Moomt  piue 
Meditemmem,  it  left  '  •— i- ".m">i.  i»»i' ^ 
but    little    impression 

upon  the  architecture  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria ;  while  within  the  boundaries  of  mod- 
em Persia  that  influence  is  still  easy  to 
study,  and  to  judge,  at  least  in  part,  Archi- 
tecturaUy,  Persia  rnay  be  considered  under  (1) 
the  rule  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  their  succes- 
Bora,  about  500  to  334  B.C. ;  (2)  the  rule  of 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  beginning  334, 
an  epoch  not  identified  with  known  buildings 
of  importance  in  this  region ;  (3)  the  Parthian 
rule  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  a.d.  ; 
(4)  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanians,  2S6  a.d. 
until  the  Moslem  conquest ;  (5)  the  Moslem 
rule,  resulting  about  the  ninth  century  in  an  in- 
dependent Mohammedan  kingilom.  The  later 
nnqueats,  as  by  the  Seljuks  and  by  Jenghis 
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PAJtT  I.  :    PLATFOaHtl  AND  PaLACBS  A 
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flanked  the  portals  of  her  Propylon.  To  the 
Medea  she  owed  her  porticoes  and  halls  of  col- 
umns. Media  being  a  country  abounding  in 
timber,  the  supports  of  her  peristyles  and  hallt< 
were  alt  in  that  material,  protected  and  deco- 
rated with  plates  of  the  precious  metals  in  thin 
laminiB  (Polybius).  These  columns  in  Persia 
were  copied  in  stone.  The  Persian  column, 
twelve  or  more  diameters  iii  height,  is  a  copy 
of  a  wooden  and  not  a  stone  support,  and  the 
rich  decoration  of  the  canipftniform  base  and 
the  capitals  with  their  vertical  volutes  on  each 
side  suggest  a  metallic  origin.'     The  bracket 

1  Tn  hia  report  on  the  investiijations  at  Assob 
1881,  Mr.  T.  Tbacher  Clarke  observeB,  p.  120: 
"The  proceeding  of  the  Phtenician  artisan  was  to 
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capital  may  also  have  been  derived  from  the 
Medes,  but  its  further  developmeDt  into  the 
heads,  or,  more  property  speaking,  the  torsi  of 
bulls  and  griffins,  is  probably  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Babylonian  or  Chaldean  art,  if  indeed 
the  Chaldean  sculptor  may  not  be  looked  upon 
as  the  artist  who  carved  the  winged  bulls  of 
the-  propylon  and  the  rich  balustrades  of  the 
flights  of  stairs. 

The  earliest  Persian  palace  is  the  one  built 
at  Pasargadse,  by  Cyrus,  which  consisted,  ac- 
cording to  Flandin  and  Coste,  of  a  porticus, 
i.e.  a  building  with  its  roof  supported  by  rows 
of  columns,  and,  at  each  angle,  a  small  cham- 
ber enclosed  with  walls  which  formed  the  antae 
of  the  entrance  porticoes.  This  type  of  build- 
ing may  have  been  the  "stoa"  referred  to  by 
Polybius. 

A  second  Persian  work  is  the  Takht-i-Solei- 
man  (throne  of  Solomon),  also  at  Pasargadae, 
an  immense  platform  with  a  frontage  of  730 
feet,  evidently  built  in  imitation  of  Babylonian 
work,  but  executed  in  stone  with  an  external 
wall  of  fine  ashlar  masonry  with  drafted  joints. 
Portions  of  the  wall  still  rise  to  the  height  of 
38  feet,  some  of  the  stones  being  13  feet  long, 
and  the  courses  3  feet  high.  This  platform  is 
considered  to  be  the  terrace  on  which  a  palace 
was  intended  to  be  erected,  but  of  which  there 
are  no  traces  to  suggest  that  it  was  even  com- 
menced. It  is  the  earliest  example  known  of 
regular  drafted  masonry,  and  may  have  sug- 
gested that  type  of  architectural  embellishment 
which  forms  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  sub- 
structure of  Herod's  temple  at  Jerusalem.  (See 
Syria,  Architecture  of) 

From  these  we  pass  to  the  more  developed 
examples  at  Persepolis  and  Susa,  where,  in  the 
palaces  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  in  the  apa- 
dana,  or  great  reception  hall,  of  the  latter 
monarch,  we  find  the  masterpieces  of  Persian 
arcliitecture.  The  palaces  at  Persepolis  were 
built  on  an  immense  platform  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  range  of  rocky  hills,  consisting  of  the  natu- 
ral rock  at  the  back,  but  on  the  west  and  south 
sides  built  in  blocks  of  stone  of  various  sizes, 
not  laid  in  horizontal  courses,  but  fitted  to  one 
another  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  held  to- 
gether by  metal  clamps.  The  approach  to  the 
platform  on  the  west  side  is  by  a  double  flight 
of  stairs,  22  feet  wide,  the  steps  having  a  tread 
of  15  inches  with  a  rise  of  4  inches,  so  that  they 
could  be  ascended  by  horses.  The  first  building 
on  the  platform  (originaDy,  probably,  connected 

make  a  model  of  wood  for  the  relief,  or  sculpture, 
in  the  full  round,  as  the  case  might  be,  upon  which 
sheets  of  metal  were  secured,  and  finally  beaten  to 
the  shape  of  the  carving  beneath.^'  *' It  is  natu- 
ral that  the  peculiar  forms  resulting  from  the 
technical  properties  of  beaten  sheet  metal  should 
determine  a  style  which  is  recognizable  evjen  in 
stone  carvings  when  these  were  the  creation  of 
sculptors  familiar  with  works  of  this  kind.^^ 
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by  low  walls  with  the  parapet  of  the  platform, 
now  gone)  is  the  Propylon  of  Xerxes,  a  square 
building  with  its  roof  supported  internally  by 
four  columns,  with  winged  bulls  flanking  the 
entrance  and  rear  portals  and  doorways  on  the 
right  and  probably  on  the  left.  The  best  pre- 
served building  on  the  platform  is  the  palace  of 
Darius,  the  examination  of  which  will  facilitate 
the  inquiry  into  the  restoration  of  the  Hall  of 
Xerxes,  respecting  which  there  is  so  much  dif- 
erence  of  opinion  amongst  antiquaries. 

The  palace  of  Darius  was  built  on  a  platform 
10  feet  high,  ascended  by  flights  of  stairs  at 
each  end.  Its  principal  front  faced  the  south 
and  consisted  of  a  portico  of  eight  columns,  in 
two  rows  of  four  each,  in  antis  between  wings 
enclosed  with  walls.  The  portico  led  to  a  square 
hall  with  its  roof  carried  by  sixteen  columns  in 
four  rows,  the  bases  of  which  only  remain  in 
situ.  There  were  other  rooms  on  each  side  with 
a  court  and  other  rooms  in  the  rear,  the  plan 
of  which  has  not  been  made  out.  The  wall  be- 
tween the  portico  and  the  hall  has  a  central 
doorway  and  two  windows  on  each  side ;  these 
were  built  in  stone,  the  doorway  in  three  stones, 
viz.,  posts  and  lintel,  and  the  windows  each  cut 
out  of  a  solid  block.  These  blocks  of  masonry 
were  isolated  one  from  the  other,  but  the  tooth- 
ing left  and  the  mortice  holes  on  each  side  show 
that  the  walls  uniting  them  were  of  an  ephemeral 
nature,  such  as  crude  brick,  similar  to  those 
found  by  Mr.  Dieulafoy  at  Susa,  and  found  also 
in  those  stone  portals  at  Kamak  in  Egypt, 
which  were  originally  flanked  by  huge  cnide 
brick  pylons.  Of  the  portico  the  bases  of  the 
columns  remain  in  situ,  showing  their  position 
and  the  stone  antie  of  the  angle  wings.  The 
mortice  holes  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  epistyle 
are  in  advance  of  the  line  of  columns,  which 
would  be  inexplicable  were  it  not  for  reproduc- 
tion of  the  palace  fac^e  in  the  tomb  of  Darius 
carved  in  the  rock  at  the  rear  of  the  platform. 
The  capitals  there  carved  are  double  bracketed 
capitals ;  parallel  with  the  epistyle  are  the  two 
bulls'  heads,  and  in  between  them  and  at  right 
angles  are  other  brackets  projecting  forward  to 
carry  the  epistyle.  The  lower  fascia  of  the 
epistyle,  in  fact,  projects  nearly  a  diameter  of 
the  column  in  front  of  it.  To  counterbalance 
their  weight  in  the  portico  of  the  palace,  a 
similar  bracket  inside  must  have  carried  the 
roof  beams.  It  is  probable  that  these  were  all 
in  timber,  and  the  three  fascite  of  that  epistyle 
suggest  that  it  was  formed  of  three  separate 
horizontal  timbers  projecting  one  in  front  of  the 
other ;  they  carried  a  series  of  joists,  the  ends 
of  which  projecting  forward  give  the  origin  of 
the  dentil  cornice ;  the  joists  not  being  placed 
quite  contiguous  one  to  the  other :  these  joists 
carried  a  platform  of  boards  on  which  the  earth 
roof  was  formed. 

We   may  now  pass  to   the  great   Hall  of 
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Xerxes,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of 
antiquity,  and  which,  though  composed  only 
of  the  simplest  elements,  viz.,  a  central  hall  and 
three  porticoes,  covered  an  area  greater  than 
that  of  any  European  cathedral,  excepting  that 
of  Milan  and  S.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

The  remains  of  the  Palace  of  Xerxes  consist 
of  the  platform  or  terrace,  350  feet  east  to  west, 
and  246  feet  north  to  south,  raised  ten  feet 
ahove  the  northern  terrace,  from  which  it  was 
ascended  by  four  flights  of  stairs,  and  of  the 
bases  of  all  the  columns,  viz.,  thirty-six  in  the 
central  group  in  six  rows  with  six  in  each,  and 
of  three  other  groups  in  two  rows  of  six  each.^ 
In  the  restoration  of  this  great  hall  there  are 
many  serious  differences  of  opinion  among 
archseologists. 

In  the  east  and  west  porticoes  the  capitals 
consist  only  of  the  double  bull  or  griflin;  the 
cross  corbels  on  their  backs,  being  in  timber,  have 
disappeared.  In  the  north  (principal  entrance) 
below  the  bulls'  torsi  are  two  other  features,  the 
upper  one  consisting  of  groups  of  vertical  volutes, 
the  lower  a  calyx  with  pendent  leaves.  The 
ornament  of  these  two  features,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  campaniform  bases,  resembles  the  forms 
taken  by  thin  plates  of  metal  when  beaten  out 
on  a  wooden  core,  and  is  therefore  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Median  work  already  referred  to. 
The  columns  were  fluted,  having  from  forty- 
eight  to  fifty-two  flutings,  of  elliptical  section, 
and  not  semicircular  like  the  Ionic  column. 

The  palace  at  Susa,  first  discovered  by  Loftus 
in  1850,  was  similar  in  plan,  design,  and  detail 
to  that  of  the  great  Hall  of  Xerxes;  it  was 
raised  on  a  platform  on  the  east,  north,  and 
west  sides,  with  an  inclined  ascent  leading  round 
up  to  the  higher  level.  On  the  south  side  it 
was  on  the  same  level  as  the  court  in  front. 
Here  Mr.  Dieulafoy  found  negative  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  walls  enclosing  the  central  hall, 
viz.,  in  the  lines  where  the  paving  stopped. 
The  south  side  he  considers  was  open  to  the 
court;  as,  however,  its  columns  were  placed 
between  antae,  its  restoration  would  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  porticoes  and,  as  usual,  the  epistyle 
would  project  in  front  of  the  columns,  raising 
none  of  those  difficulties  of  design  which  Messrs. 
Perrot  and  Chipiez  show  in  their  drawings,  and 
which  are  in  distinct  contradiction  to  the  tombs 
of  Darius  and  of  his  successors  carved  in  the 
rock  behind  the  platform  at  Persepolis.  The 
magnificent  frieze  of  Archers  in  enamelled  b^ton, 
now  in  the  Louvre,  discovered  by  Mr.  Dieulafoy 
(the  preservation  of  which  was  due  to  the  fact 
of  the  waUs  they  decorated  having  fallen  forward 
on  their  face),  would  seem  to  have  decorated  the 

^  One  column  of  the  north  group,  four  of  the 
eastern  group,  five  of  the  western,  and  three  of 
the  central  group  remain  in  sUu,  and  four  bases  or 
foundations  of  walls  between  the  north  and  the 
centre  group  of  columns. 
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two  walls  in  front  of  the  great  Hall  or  apadana. 
(Mr.  Dieulafoy  calls  them  pylons,  but  as  the 
opening  between  them  was  170  feet,  it  could 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  a  doorway.) 
The  winding  ascent  referred  to  was  probably  the 
private  approach  of  the  king.  About  200  feet 
to  the  south  of  these  two  walls  Mr.  Dieulafoy 
found  the  remains  of  the  great  staircase,  the 
steps  of  which,  as  that  at  Persepolis,  measured 
15  inches  tread  and  4  inches  rise,  the  balustrade 
being  decorated  with  enamelled  Mton  blocks. 
Mr.  Dieulafoy  found  also  portions  of  a  frieze  of 
lions  in  the  same  material,  decorating  some  parts 
of  the  palace. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  made 
by  Mr.  Dieulafoy  at  Susa  lies  in  the  material  em- 
ployed for  the  walls  of  the  Persian  palaces,  viz., 
that  of  crude  brick,  protected  externally  at  Susa 
by  blocks  of  enamelled  b^ton,  and  at  Persepolis 
by  burnt  enamelled  brick. 

The  only  other  monumental  works  of  Persian 
architecture  are  the  tombs ;  to  those  cut  in  the 
solid  rock  we  have  already  referred ;  there  are 
two  examples  of  isolated  tombs  constructed  in 
masonry,  built  in  the  form  of  towers,  square  on 
plan.  The  example  at  Pereepolis,  in  front  of 
the  four  royal  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  measures 
24  feet  square  and  is  36  feet  in  height.  It  is 
built  in  regular  coursed  masonry,  with  angle 
strips  in  relief,  and  a  dentil  cornice  between, 
with  stone  roof  sbghtly  weathered.  The  entrance 
doorway  is  placed  halfway  up,  and  was  closed 
originally  by  stone  doors.  Besides  other  recesses 
in  the  walls,  probably  introduced  for  decorative 
purposes,  there  are  a  series  of  small  sinkings  or 
grooves  in  the  stone,  placed  at  regular  intervals, 
the  object  of  which  has  never  been  ascertained. 

Except  for  their  peculiar  vertical  position, 
there  is  such  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
volutes  of  the  Persian  capital  and  those  of  the 
Greek  Ionic  capital,  that  it  is  assumed  there 
may  have  been  some  connection  between  the 
two.  The  Greek  Ionic  capital,  however,  was 
fully  developed  elsewhere:  in  the  archaic 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  capital  of 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
probable  though  that  in  both  cases  the  features 
had  a  metallic  origin.  At  Neandria,  an  ancient 
Greek  city  north  of  Assos,  several  capitals  have 
been  found  of  a  temple  ascribed  to  the  seventh 
century  b.c.,  with  vertical  semivolutes,  and 
underneath  a  calyx  with  pendent  leaves,  with 
much  resemblance  to  those  at  Persepolis. 

—  R.  Phene  Spiers. 

PERSIAN  ARCHITUCTUKE ;  Part  II., 
the  Saasanian  Period.  The  three  principal 
monuments  attributed  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty 
are  the  palaces  of  Firouzabad,  Serbistan,  and 
Ctesiphon.  The  approximate  dates  of  the  first 
and  last  are  known,  Firouzabad  having  been 
erected  by  the  King  Firouz  (Pheroses,  a.d.  460- 
494),  and  Ctesiphon  by  Chosroes  Nushirvan 
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^531-579).  Fergiisson  places  Serbistan  before 
Firouzabad,  but  the  plan  of  the  former  suggests 
an  advance  in  its  construction^  in  that,  instead 
of  erecting  the  enormously  thick  walls  we  find 
in  the  latter,  probably  derived  from  the  early 
traditions  of  Mesopotamia,  its  builders  had 
learned  how  to  economize  their  thickness  and  to 
provide  for  the  thrust  of  the  vaults  by  carrying 
them  on  piers  built  within  the  waUs. 

Firouzabad  also  is  the  only  Sassanian  build- 
ing in  which  we  find,  internally,  reproductions 
of  decorative  features  copied  from  those  in  Per- 
sian palaces.  The  traditions  of  Mesopotamia 
are  shown  likewise  in  the  external  breaking  up 
of  the  waU  surfaces,  which  are  decorated  with 
a  series  of  semidetached  shafts  without  base 
or  capital,  copied  from  the  ground  story  of  the 
Babylonian  temple. 

Serbistan,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the 
influence  of  Roman  work  in  its  plan ;  the  side 
halls,  with  their  piers  carried  on  stumpy  col- 
unms,  and  the  recesses  between,  covered  with 
semidomes,  recall,  though  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  the  tepidaria  of  the  Roman  baths.  The 
semidetached  shafts  are  here  employed  to 
emphasize  and  give  importance  to  the  entrance 
portals,  or  aiwans,  instead  of  being  distributed 
along  the  side  walls. 

In  the  great  fa^de  of  the  palace  of  Ctesi- 
phon,  similar  shafts  are  found,  apparently 
superimposed  on  three  levels,  in  imitation  of 
those  of  the  Roman  amphitheatres.  The  shafts, 
however,  do  not  stand  one  on  the  other,  but 
are  set  back  and  rest  on  ledges,  and  the  design 
includes  other  features  quite  foreign  to  Roman 
work,  so  that  it  is  possible  the  Greco-Roman 
work  at  Seleucia  may  have  suggested  the  scheme 
of  decoration,  which  is  entirely  different  to  any 
other  known  example. 

The  plans  of  Firouzabad  and  Ctesiphon  are 
somewhat  similar  in  arrangement,  all  the  recep- 
tion halls  being  in  the  front,  preceded  by  great 
portals,  and  with  an  open  courtyard  at  the  back 
surrounded  with  smaller  rooms.  At  Ctesiphon, 
there  is  one  great  aiwan,  or  reception  hall,  with 
a  series  of  long  parallel  vaultcil  chambers  on 
each  side,  so  arranged  that  the  thrust  of  the 
vaults  should  be  neutralized.  This  will  account 
for  the  exceptional  thickness  given  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  front  wall,  viz.,  16  feet  6  inches. 
At  the  back,  the  cross  walls  of  other  buildings 
resisted  the  thrust. 

The  principal  interest  in  Sassanian  archi- 
tecture lies  in  its  vaulted  construction,  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  the 
traditional  method  of  constructing  elliptic  domes 
as  shown  in  Assyrian  bas-reliefs;  and,  on  the 
other,  to  run  on  parallel  lines  with  that  develop- 
ment of  domes  carried  on  pendentives,  as  shown 
in  S.  Sophia  and  other  churches  of  Justinian's 
time. 

The  chief  difference,  however,  between  the 
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Sassanian  and  Roman  or  Byzantine  vaulted 
suriaces,  is  that  the  former  adhered  always  to 
the  upright  elliptical  section,  a  form  necessi- 
tated by  the  absence  of  centring.  The  value 
of  the  upright  elliptical  section  given  to  a  vault 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lower  part  of  the  ellipse 
being  of  slight  curvature,  it  can  be  built  with 
horizontal  courses.  Thus,  the  great  barrel  vault 
of  the  aiwan  at  Ctesiphon  is  83  feet  in  span ;  the 
bricks  are  built  up  in  horizontal  courses  to  nearly 
half  the  height  of  the  ellipse,  leaving  a  span  of 
only  70  feet.  In  order  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  for  centring,  the  vault  is  built  with 
bricks  laid  flatwise  in  slanting  rings.  This 
system  was  adopted  by  the  early  £g3rptians  in 
their  vaulted  gi-anaries,  and  is  practised  down 
to  the  present  day  throughout  Egypt  and  Persia. 

The  domes  over  the  three  central  halls  of 
Firouzabad  are  built  on  pendentives,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  concentric  arches,  the  low  one 
serving  as  the  centring  for  the  arch  above. 

At  Serbistan,  the  central  dome  is  carried  on 
pendentives  erected  in  a  very  haphazard  manner, 
which  suggest  that  the  Sassanian  builder  trusted 
to  the  excellence  of  his  mortar  rather  than  to 
any  proper  constructional  method,  unless  the 
stone  facing  has  fallen  away,  exposing  only  the 
filling  in  at  the  back.  This  is  just  possible, 
because  the  semidomes  over  the  recesses  in  the 
two  side  halls  show  considerable  knowledge  of 
dome  construction. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  coarse  quality  of  the 
masonry,  rubble  work  of  an  inferior  kind,  that 
it  was  always  intended  to  cover  it  over  with 
stucco ;  in  the  doorways  at  Firouzabad  are  the 
only  remains  of  stucco  which  exist  in  any  of 
these  Sassanian  palaces. 

Beyond  this  stucco  work,  there  are  only  two 
decorative  features  peculiar  to  this  style :  the 
first  is  the  zigzag  (deiits-de-scie)  moulding, 
a  design  obtained  by  placing  projecting  bricks 
edgewise  to  carry  a  string  course,  and  this  is 
found  throughout  Firouzabad  and  Serbistan. 
The  second,  found  at  Ctesiphon,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  angle  shafts,  without  capital  or  base, 
to  arched  openings  and  arcades. 

Both  these  features  are  found  in  a  remarkable 
building  at  Ammon,  in  Moab,  attributed  to 
Chosroes,  the  Sassanian  king,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  him,  as  well  also  as  in  the 
palace  of  Mashita,  built  during  his  triumphal 
march  to  Jerusalem  in  14  a.d. 

At  Ammon,  the  zigzag  decoration  is  carried 
round  the  archmoulds,  giving  the  design  of  the 
Norman  dogtooth  ornament.  Both  at  Ammon 
and  Mashita,  the  rich  decoration  of  the  carved 
stonework  is  due  to  Greek  artists,  in  the  former 
probably  the  native  sculptors,  in  the  latter  those 
sent  from  Byzantium  for  that  purpose.  (See 
Syria,  Architecture  of.) 

In  the  rock-cut  tombs  at  Tak-i-Bostan,  the 
Sassanian  sculptor  shows  an  acquaintance  with 
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the  capital  as  a  decorative  feature,  but  not  as  a 
constructional  one.  There  are,  however,  iso- 
lated capitals  at  Bisoutun,  illustrated  in  Flandin 
and  Coste,  as  also  panel  sculptiure  of  great 
beauty  and  much  originality,  which  causes  us 
to  regret  that  more  is  not  known  of  their  work. 

—  R.  Phen^:  Spiers. 

PERSIAN  ARCHITECTURE ;  Part  lU., 
MoBlem  Arohiteoture.  The  precise  position 
of  Persian  art  in  the  history  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan styles  is  still  a  matter  of  debate  among 
scholars.  Some  writers  —  notably  Aug.  Choisy 
in  his  recently  published  Histoire  de  V Architec- 
ture —  consider  it  the  fountain  head  of  inspira- 
tion of  aU  the  Moslem  styles.  Others  refuse  it 
this  preeminence,  while  conceding  its  dominant 
influence  in  the  Mogul  architecture  of  India  and 
in  Oriental  ceramic  design.  The  extent  to  which 
Arabic  and  Moorish  architecture  borrowed  from 
Persia,  or  it  from  Bagdad  and  Cairo,  can  be 
finally  determined  only  by  a  more  thorough  ex- 
ploration both  of  Persia  itself  and  of  Persian, 
Turkish,  and  Arabic  literary  soiurces,  than  has 
yet  been  practicable.  To  restore,  with  any  ap- 
proach to  completeness,  the  aspect  and  details 
of  the  earlier  phases  of  Persian-Moslem  archi- 
tecture will  always  be  difficult  or  impossible, 
owing  to  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  Mongol  in- 
vaders of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries. One  fact,  however,  stands  unquestioned  ; 
the  Persians  alone  among  Mohammedan  peoples 
have  had  from  the  first  an  art  of  their  own.  In 
Persia,  as  perhaps  nowhere  else  except  in  China, 
the  art  of  architecture  has  been  actively  prac- 
tised by  natives,  in  their  own  way,  without  in- 
terruption, from  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  down  to 
our  own  day,  borrowing  freely,  at  times,  from 
other  styles,  but  never  without  a  pronounced 
national  character  easily  recognized.  The  prob- 
abilities are  therefore  strongly  in  favour  of  its 
having  given  to  the  conquering  Arabs  in  the 
West  far  more  than  it  ever  received  from  them. 

The  history  of  Persian-Moslem  architecture 
naturally  falls  into  three  periods.  The  first  ex- 
tends from  the  Arab  conquest  in  641  to  the 
Mongol  invasion  under  Jenghis  Khan  in  1221. 
The  second  covers  the  long  period  of  commotion 
and  incessant  changes  of  dynasty  from  1221  to 
the  accession  of  the  Sefi  dynasty  in  1499.  The 
third  extends  to  the  present  time ;  for  in  spite 
of  the  decline  in  taste  and  architectural  enter- 
prise since  the  extinction  of  the  Sefis  by  the  Af- 
ghans in  1694,  the  more  modem  works  represent 
no  real  change  of  style  from  those  of  that  dynasty. 

Of  the  first  of  these  periods  the  remains  are 
too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  reconstruct  the  earlier 
phases  of  the  style,  and  there  is  hardly  an  au- 
thentic vestige  of  the  period  of  the  Abbasid 
khalifii  and  of  the  great  Haroun-al-Rashid. 
The  substructions  of  a  few  mosques  rebuilt  in 
later  years,  — as,  for  example,  that  of  Kazvin,  — 
a  considerable  number  of  tombs  of  descendants 
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of  Ali  (the  Prophet's  son-in-law),  known  as 
imamrzadeh  and  preserved  with  reverence  but 
probably  not  without  frequent  restorations,  ren- 
dering their  original  aspect  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  scattered  ruins  of  other  buildings, 
generally  mere  fragments,  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  first  period.  The  most  interesting  examples 
are  a  number  of  tombs  near  Bagdad,  dating  per- 
haps from  the  tenth  century ;  not,  it  is  true,  in 
Persia,  but  clearly  Persian  and  not  Arabic  in 
style.  They  have  roofs  suggesting  pyramidal 
piles  of  beehives,  each  beehive  forming  inter- 
nally a  niche ;  and  are  wholly  built  of  brick, 
which  has  always  been  the  favourite  building 
material  in  Persia.  These  cellular  pyramids  sug- 
gest an  origin  for  the  whole  Persian  and  Arabic 
system  of  "  stalactite  "  decoration  (see  article  by 
R.  Phen^  Spiers  in  Journal  of  tJie  R.  L  B.  A,, 
Vol.  4,  New  Series).  Two  ruined  towers  at 
Rhei,  the  ancient  Rhages,  give  further  evidence 
as  to  the  character  of  the  style.  One,  faced  with 
enamelled  tiles  and  adorned  with  a  Cufic  inscrip- 
tion, has  a  species  of  stalactite  cornice;  the 
other  \»  faced  with  rubble,  originally  plastered ; 
both  were  once  roofed  with  domes,  and  both 
have  pointed-arched  doors  enclosed  in  rectangu- 
lar panels.  The  triangular  fluting  of  the  first 
of  these  towers,  resembling  that  of  ancient  Per- 
sepolitan  bases,  illustrates  the  persistent  vitality 
of  style  traditions  in  Persia.  At  Hamadan,  the 
ancient  Ecbatana,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
mosque  displaying  many  of  these  same  features. 
The  antiquity  of  this  edifice  appears  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  stuccoed  and  painted  externally 
instead  of  being  veneered  with  tiles.  The  use 
of  brick  as  the  chief  building  material;  the 
pointed  arch,  both  of  the  equilateral  and  the 
four-centred  or  Persian  type;  the  enclosing  of 
each  arch  or  featiure  in  a  rectangular  frame- 
work ;  the  exaggeration  of  the  entrance  portal ; 
the  exterior  decoration  by  patterns  in  colour,  at 
first  on  stucco,  later  by  enamelled  tiles ;  the  use 
of  Cufic  inscriptions  as  decoration,  and  the  sta- 
lactite cornices,  —  all  these  features,  so  charao> 
teristic  of  the  later  Persian  architecture,  are 
recognizable  in  these  earlier  ruins.  Several  of 
these  are  clearly  traceable  to  Sassanian  origins, 
such  as  the  preference  for  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  brick,  of  the  dome  and  other  varied  forms  of 
vaulting,  the  exaggeration  of  the  portal  arch, 
and  the  general  lack  of  mouldings.  It  is  possible 
that  the  pointed  arch  was  a  survival  from  the 
pointed-arched  vaults  of  Mesopotamia,  from 
which  the  ancient  Persians  borrowed  many  de- 
tails. These  various  considerations  point  to  a 
home  origin  for  most  of  the  essentials  of  the 
Persian-Moslem  style.  The  enamelling  of  tiles 
(or  in  some  cases  even  of  bricks  of  hHon)  in 
brilliant  colours  for  exterior  decoration  was  an 
art  handed  down  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia, 
with  occasional  interruptions,  from  the  veiy 
earliest  antiquity. 
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The  second  period  begins  with  the  overthrow 
df  the  Se^ilk  dynasty  at  the  hands  of  Jenghis 
Khan  in  1221.  In  1387  Persia  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  second  Mongol  wave  under  the 
terrible  Timflr.  During  the  interval  there  was 
considerable  architectural  activity;  but  upon 
the  death  of  Timdr,  who  had  united  all  the 
Persian  provinces  under  a  firm  central  govern- 
ment, there  began  a  century  of  disorder  and 
bloodshed,  caused  by  the  incessant  quarrels  of 
rival  governors.  Yet  in  one  and  another  centre 
there  were,  between  these  wars,  periods  of  quiet 
to  which  we  owe  most  of  the  important  examples 
of  the  style  of  this  period  remaining  to  us. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  tomb  of  the  Mongol 
Sultan  Oljaitou  Khodabendeh  at  Sultanieh 
(1313),  a  fine  ruin,  consisting  of  an  octagonal 
chamber  covered  by  a  dome  80  feet  in  diameter, 
rising  with  an  ovoid  profile  to  a  point  175  feet 
high,  and  surrounded  by  eight  slender  minarets 
springing  from  the  angles  of  the  edifice.  The 
sarcophagus  is  in  a  smaller  chamber  behind  the 
octagonal  hall.  The  whole  edifice,  admirably 
constructed  of  brick,  is  revetted  externally  with 
enamelled  tiles,  and  all  its  details  are  in  excellent 
taste.  A  ruined  mosque  at  Tabriz  is  by  some 
authorities  attributed  to  this  period  (1313),  and 
is  probably  in  part  as  old  as  this,  but  its  style 
is  that  of  the  fully  developed  Sefi  mosques,  and 
it  was  probably  given  its  final  form  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  Great  Mosque  (Mesjid-i- 
Shah)  at  Kazvin  was  built,  or  rebuilt  and 
enlarged,  by  the  Sultans  of  the  Dailamite  line 
in  the  tenth  century  upon  earlier  foundations ; 
to  a  later  part  of  the  period  belongs  the  mosque 
and  tomb  of  Hussein  in  the  same  city.  The 
greater  part  of  the  extant  monuments  of  this 
period  are  tombs,  especially  tombs  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Ali.  The  Persians  belong  to  the 
Shiah  sect,  considered  heretical  by  the  orthodox 
Sunnis  (Turks,  Arabs,  etc.) ;  they  regard  the 
descendants  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed, 
as  the  rightfid  successors  of  the  Prophet ;  hence 
the  great  number  of  these  revered  imam-zadeh. 
They  are  of  various  degrees  of  elegance  and  size, 
but  nearly  all  consist  of  a  square  or  polygonal 
chamber  surmounted  by  a  lofty  roof,  either  py- 
ramidal or  bulbous  in  form,  and  are  decorated  ex- 
temaUy  with  a  revetment  of  coloured  tiles.  At 
Shiraz  the  tombs  of  the  poets  Sadi  and  Hafiz 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  period  (fifteenth 
century) ;  they  are  both  open-air  structures  of 
no  great  architectural  pretensions,  but  not  with- 
out elegance ;  that  of  Hafiz  is  sheltered  by  a  can- 
opy on  columns,  doubtless  comparatively  modem. 

There  are  probably  many  mosques  and  other 
edifices  of  more  or  less  importance  originally 
erected  in  this  period  which  would  daserve  men- 
tion in  a  more  extended  notice ;  but  earthquakes, 
and  the  Oriental  habit  of  allowing  a  building  to 
go  to  ruin  when  once  it  begins  to  decay,  and  of 
then  using  its  ruins  as  a  quarry,  have  destroyed 
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great  numbers  of  buildings,  and  many  others 
have  been  rebuilt  and  altered  so  many  times 
that  their  original  form  is  not  recognizable. 
The  mjgority,  therefore,  of  the  extant  monuments 
of  Persia  belong  to  the  third  period,  which  be- 
gins with  the  accession  of  the  Sefi  (called  also 
Sufi  or  Sefavean)  dynasty  under  Shah  Ismail, 
whose  final  triumph  over  his  enemies  occurred 
in  1499.  For  nearly  a  hundi-ed  years,  however, 
no  important  buildings  were  erected ;  but  under 
the  Shah  Abbas  I.,  the  greatest  of  Persian-Mos- 
lem rulers,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  ability, 
and  one  of  the  great  builders  of  history,  there 
was  an  extraordinary  revival  of  architectural 
activity,  in  which  the  accumulated  traditions  of 
the  past  were  developed  into  a  complete  and 
monumental  style,  and  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  buildings,  often  of  great  size  and  richness  of 
detail.  Ispahan  was  restored  to  its  former  dig- 
nity as  capital,  and  embellished  with  a  remark- 
able series  of  splendid  buildings;  and  other 
cities  shared  in  tliis  renaissance  of  art.  Abbas 
called  to  his  court  many  European  artists,  to 
whom  may  in  part  be  due  the  grandiose  planning 
of  some  of  these  great  works ;  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  Italian  or  classic  detail  discoverable  in 
them.  The  Shah  Hussein  was  also  a  great 
builder.  The  Sefi  dynasty  —  the  first  native 
Shiah  dynasty  in  Persia  —  was  overthro)*Ti  in 
1696  by  the  Afghans,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
accession  of  the  present  Kha^jar  line  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  that  architec- 
ture experienced  another  revival.  The  Shah 
Feti  Ali  erected  a  number  of  palaces,  mosques, 
and  caravanserais,  and  the  art  is  still  practised 
with  no  essential  change  of  style,  though  with 
less  splendour  and  purity  of  taste  than  under 
the  Sefis. 

The  most  important  works  of  the  Sefis  are  at 
Ispahan,  and  include  the  Great  Square  (Meidan 
Shah),  the  ac^oining  Royal  Mosque  (Mesjid-i- 
Shah),  the  Djouma  Mesjid  or  "  Friday  Mosque  " 
(corresponding  to  the  Jumma  or  Jami  Masjid 
of  Indian  cities,  and  the  Jami  of  Turkey),  a 
stnicture  of  various  periods  enlarged  and  com- 
pleted under  the  Sefis ;  the  Medress  or  college 
and  caravanserai  erected  by  Shah  Hussein  to 
the  memory  of  his  mother  (Medresseh-Mader-i- 
Shah) ;  the  Chehil-Soutun  palace  by  the  same 
Shah,  and  the  two  splendid  bridges  across  the 
Zendeiroud,  the  Allah-Verdi-Khan  bridge  of 
thirty-three  arches,  built  under  Shah  Abbas,  and 
that  of  Hassan  Bey.  To  the  reign  of  Feti  Ali 
Shah  (cir.  1 805)  belong  a  number  of  important 
palaces,  mosques,  and  tombs :  at  Ispahan  the 
celebrated  Mirror  palace  (Aineh  Khaneh)  and 
Char  Bagh  pavilion ;  the  great  mosque  at  Koum 
with  its  Medress  (college)  and  several  tombs; 
the  Kasr-i-Kha(ljar  palace  at  Teheran ;  the 
great  caravanserai  of  Mohammed- Baker  at  Pas- 
saingan,  and  many  bazaars  and  public  baths  of 
no  little  splendour. 
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These  very  varied  buildings  are  treated  with 
remarkable  uniformity  of  style.  The  great 
mosques,  medresseh,  and  caravanserais  are  built 
around  large  courts,  usually  square  or  rectangu- 
lar, entered  by  an  imposing  vaulted  portal,  and 
surrounded  by  arcades,  usually  in  two  stories, 
whiith  give  access  to  the  various  chambers,  rooms, 
or  cells  behind  them.  The  centre  of  each  side 
of  the  square  is  occupied  by  some  especially  im- 
portant feature,  such  as  a  portal,  or  a  prayer 
room,  or  music  gallery,  invariably  preceded  by 
a  colossal  portal  or  deeply  recessed  arch,  enclosed 
in  a  square  framework  of  decoration  rising  high 
above  the  two-storied  arcades,  and  frequently 
flanked  by  tall  and  slender  round  minarets, 
bearing  an  arcaded  gallery  carried  on  stalactite 
corbelling.  Opposite  the  chief  entrance  is  usu- 
ally the  main  prayer  room  of  the  mosque,  or  the 
chapel  mosque  of  the  college,  with  a  similar 
portal  and  mina^ts,  but  distinguished  by  a  lofty 
ovoid-pointed  dome,  often  swelling  with  a  bul- 
bous outline  from  a  high  drum.  This  exterior 
dome  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  interior  vault, 
which  is  much  lower:  an  arrangement  which 
may  have  been  introduced  by  European  archi- 
tects in  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas. 

As  to  details,  it  should  be  noted  that  neither 
the  horseshoe  nor  the  cusped  arch  prevails  in 
Persia.  The  equilateral  pointed  arch  occurs  but 
rarely;  the  characteristic  Persian  arch  resem- 
bles somewhat  the  Tudor  arch  of  the  perpen- 
dicular English  style,  being  four-centred,  or, 
more  often,  having  the  upper  outline  formed  by 
two  straight  lines  meeting  at  an  obtuse  angle. 
The  vaulting,  generally  executed  in  brick,  is 
often  treated  with  great  ingenuity  of  detail, 
with  complex  interpenetrating  surfaces,  struc- 
turally more  scientific  than  the  treatment  with 
stalactite  decoration.  Excellent  examples  of 
this  are  in  the  Tailor's  Bazaar  at  Ispahan  and 
the  bazaar  and  baths  at  Kashan.  Sometimes, 
however,  stalactite  vaults  were  used,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  sort  of  ornament, 
though  less  lavishly  used  by  the  Persians  than 
fctrther  west,  was  originally  invented  in  Persia, 
as  already  observed. 

In  the  matter  of  ornament  the  Persians  sur- 
passed the  Western  Moslems  as  far  in  ceramic 
decoration  and  in  the  flowing  grace  and  free- 
dom of  their  patterns,  as  they  were  inferior  to 
them  in  variety  and  splendour  of  ornament. 
Hardly  a  moulding  is  to  be  met  with  in  Per- 
sian exterior  decoration,  which  is  effected  almost 
entirely  by  means  of  ceramic  tiles  in  beautiful 
hues  of  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  green,  with  in- 
scriptions and  details  often  in  black.  It  was 
Persian  artists  who  carried  the  art  of  wall 
tiling  into  Turkey,  and  into  Egypt,  Sicily,  the 
Moghreb,  and  Spain.  This  art  underwent  a 
revival  consequent  upon  the  importation  of 
Chinese  wares  and  ceramic  artists  into  Persia 
under  Shah  Abbas,  and  is  still  practised,  though 
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less  successfully  than  formerly.  Persian  deco- 
rative art  makes  free  use  of  pictures,  of  natu- 
ralistic floral  and  animal  forms,  and  even  of 
sculpture,  differing  in  this  from  the  more  ortho- 
dox Moslem  art.  In  the  Char-Bagh  pavilion 
at  Ispahan,  the  four  slender  wooden  cx)lumns 
that  support  the  panelled  ceiling  stand  on 
pedestals  formed  by  grouped  caryatides;  and 
pictures  are  an  important  element  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Hesht-Der  Behisht,  or  "Eight 
Gates  of  Paradise."  Modern  Persian  architec- 
ture, following,  no  doubt,  an  immemorial  tradi- 
tion of  which  the  slender  columns  of  Persepolis 
were  the  interpretation  in  stone,  makes  free  use 
of  wood,  both  for  the  supporting  columns  and 
for  the  ceilings  of  its  palaces  and  houses,  and  uses 
it  with  great  elegance,  as  in  the  Chehil-Soutun 
palace  at  Ispahan,  the  Kasr-i-Khadjar,  the 
Throne  Pavilion  at  Teheran,  and  the  famous 
Mirror  Hall  near  Ispahan,  in  which  small  panels 
of  looking-glass  are  inlaid  in  the  mosaic  orna- 
ment of  the  columns  and  other  woodwork,  with 
an  effect  somewhat  tawdry  perhaps,  but  not 
without  a  certain  charm.  The  Persians  are 
adepts  in  a  certain  kind  of  formal  gardening, 
which  adds  to  the  effect  of  their  palaces  and 
squares,  and  which  was  carried  to  India  by 
Persian  artists  in  the  train  of  the  Moguls  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  —  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

The  bibliography  of  Persian  art  is  scanty.  De- 
scriptions by  mediaeval  travellers  and  the  writings 
of  Pietro  della  Valle  and  Krusurski  of  the  six- 
teenth-seventeenth centuries,  the  travels  of  Ousely 
and  Malcolm  in  English,  and  in  handy  and  popu- 
lar form  the  Story  of  Persia  and  Persia  and  the 
Persians,  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  give  compara- 
tively little  information  on  the  Moslem  architec- 
ture. For  this,  dependence  is  chiefly  on  French 
works :  Flandiu  et  Coste,  Voyage  en  Perse  ;  Coste, 
Monuments  Modernes  de  la  Perse ;  Texier,  De- 
scription de  VArmenie,  la  Perse  et  la  MSsopotamie  ; 
Dieulafoy,  UArt  Moderne  de  la  Perse;  Gayet, 
VArt  Persan.  Cf.  also  in  the  German  Handhuch 
der  Architektur  (Darmstadt)  the  volume  2>ic  Bau- 
knnst  des  Islam,  by  Franz  Pasha ;  Dieulafoy,  L^Art 
Antique  de  la  Perse,  Part  V  ;  Monuments  Parthes 
et  Sassanides;  Perrot  and  Chiplez,  Histoire  de 
VArt  dans  VAntiquite,  Vol.  V,  La  Perse  ;  Loftus, 
Ti^avels  and  Researches  in  Chaldea  and  Susiana  ; 
Fergusson,  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis, 


A  shutter  or  window  blind 
with  slats ;  either  hinged  at  the  side  or  at- 
tached at  the  top  and  hanging  loosely.  (See 
Blind,  and  subtitles;  Shutter;  also  description 
of  Halles  Centralles  under  Iron  Construction.) 

PERSPECTIVE.  The  art  of  representing 
graphically  an  object  as  it  actually  appears  to 
the  eye ;  scientifically,  a  form  of  projection  by 
the  use  of  which  such  a  representation  may  be 
obtained,  or  very  closely  approximated.  Also 
the  result  obtained  by  either  process. 

Perspective  as  a  science  is  usually  imderstood 
as  meaning  linear  perspective ;  that  is,  the 
scientific  process  as  distinguished  from,  for  ex- 
ample, the  free  hand  methods  of  representing 
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nature,  or  from  aerial  perBpective  as  coDBidered 
by  painters. 

Linear  perspective  is  a  branch  of  Applied 
(Jeometry,  like  Descriptive  Geometry,  Projec- 
tion, and  Shades  and  Shadows.  But  while 
these  discuss  the  real  dimensions  and  directions 
of  lines,  and  their  projection  on  plane  and 
curved  surfaces  by  parallel  lines,  perspective 
treats  of  their  apparent  directions  and  dimen- 
sions as  viewed  from  a  certain  definite  point, 
and  of  their  projection  upon  a  plane  or  curved 
surface  by  lines  converging  to  a  point.  This 
point,  called  the  '*  station  point,"  is  the  point 
supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  eye  of  the  specta- 
tor. This  system  is  sometimes  called  conical  pro- 
jection, as  distinguished  from  orthographic  and 
isometric  projection,  because  the  rays  of  light, 
considered  collectively,  which  pass  from  the  out- 
lines of  an  object  to  the  eye  approximate  the 
form  of  a  cone,  of  which  this  outline  is  the 
base,  and  the  eye  the  vertex.  If  this  cone  is 
cut  by  any  intervening  surfeice,  the  line  of  inter- 
section is  the  perspective  of  the  given  outline, 
and  when  viewed  from  the^  station  point  it 
covers  and  coincides  with  the  outline  in  ques- 
tion, and  is  a  picture  of  it  or  true  representa- 
tion of  its  appearance. 

When  the  intervening  surface  is  a  plane,  it 
is  called  the  plane  of  the  picture ;  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  vertical  unless  specified  to  the  con- 
trary, and  the  picture  is  then  said  to  be  drawn 
in  plane  perspective.  This  is  the  system  in 
ordinary  use  for  the  study  and  exhibition  of 
architectural  designs,  as  in  making  preliminary 
studies.  The  point  in  the  plane  of  the  picture 
opposite  and  nearest  to  the  station  point  is 
called  the  centre  of  the  picture,  or  point  of 
sight.  It  is  the  orthographic  projection  of  the 
station  point. 

There  are  two  methods  of  obtaining,  in  the 
plane  of  the  picture,  the  true  conical  projections 
of  lines.  In  the  first  method,  which  is  that  of 
direct  conical  projection,  the  aim  is  to  obtain 
the  projection  of  the  points  at  the  ends  of  the 
given  right  lines,  and  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
points  upon  the  given  curved  lines.  By  con- 
necting these  points  the  perspective  of  any  fig- 
ure can  be  constnicted.  In  practice  this  method 
is  commonly  used  only  in  the  horizontal  plane 
of  projection  to  determine  the  position  of  verti- 
cal lines  as  projected  in  the  picture  plane.  The 
position  of  horizontal  and  inclined  lines  is  then 
obtained  by  the  second  methoil,  the  method  of 
infinite  lines.  In  the  first  method  points  are 
first  determined  and  then  lines  are  obtained  by 
connecting  the  points.  In  the  second  methcxl 
infinite  lines  are  first  determined,  and  points 
and  finite  lines  are  obtained  by  the  intersections 
of  these  infinite  lines. 

In  practice,  it  is  usual,  in  making  a  perspec- 
tive drawing  of  a  building,  to  determine  the 
horizontal  dimensions,  that  is  to  say,  the  posi- 
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tion  of  vertical  lines,  by  the  method  of  conical 
projection,  using  an  orthographic  plan  to  repre- 
sent the  building,  drawing  a  line  through  its 
nearest  comer  to  represent  the  plane  of  the 
picture,  taking  a  point  at  a  proper  distance 
from  it  to  represent  the  position  of  the  specta- 
tor, or  station  point,  and  drawing  lines  from  the 
dilferent  points  in  the  plan  to  the  station  point 
to  represent  the  visual  rays.  These  lines  cut 
the  plane  of  the  picture  at  points  which  give 
the  position  of  the  vertical  lines  in  perspective. 
Vertical  dimensions  are  then  laid  off  on  the 
nearest  comer  and  transferred  to  other  vertical 
lines  by  drawing  the  perspectives  of  horizontal 
lines  frt)m  the  points  so  obtained.  By  the 
same  process  the  perspective  of  any  line  paral- 
lel to  the  picture  plane  may  be  foimd,  as  it  is 
obviously  parallel  to  the  line  itself. 

To  obtain  the  perspective  of  a  line  not  paral- 
lel to  the  picture  plane,  it  is  necessary  to  find 
the  perspective  of  two  points  of  the  line.  Usu- 
ally, the  two  points  chosen  are  the  point  where 
the  line  pierces  the  picture  plane  and  the  ex* 
tremity  of  the  line  supposed  to  be  prolonged  to 
infinity  beyond  the  picture  plane.  The  former 
point  is  its  own  perspective,  and  is  readily  found 
by  the  process  above  described.  The  projector 
of  the  latter  point,  infinitely  distant,  must  neces- 
sarily be  parallel  to  the  line  itself;  hence,  to  find 
the  perspective  of  the  extremity  of  a  line,  draw 
a  projector  through  the  station  point  parallel  to 
the  given  line.  The  point  so  found  will  be  the 
perspective  of  the  extremity  of  the  given  line  as 
well  as  of  all  lines  parallel  to  it.  Such  a  point 
is  called  a  vanishing  point ;  in  it  the  perspec- 
tive lines  of  any  parallel  system  meet,  and  ap- 
pear to  vanish.  Architectural  designs  are  largely 
composed  of,  or  can  be  reduced  to,  systems  of 
parallel  lines,  vertical  and  horizontal.  The 
former  are  drawn  in  perspective  by  the  process 
first  described  ;  the  latter  by  the  location  of  the 
vanishing  points,  which  are  usually  two,  for  the 
two  faces  of  the  building  meeting  in  front  of 
the  observer.  Furthermore,  these  two  vanish- 
ing points  serve  to  obtain  the  perspective  of  any 
other  point  by  means  of  imaginary  Hues  drawn 
through  the  points  parallel  to  either  system. 

Distortions  mid  Corrections,  A  perspective 
drawing  looks  all  right  when  seen  from  the  sta- 
tion point,  but  it  necessarily  appears  more  or 
leas  distorted  when  seen  from  any  other  point. 
For  the  apparent  size  of  objects  is  determined 
to  the  eye  by  their  relative  angular  dimensions, 
and  their  position  by  their  angular  distance 
from  the  point  opposite  the  spectator.  But  in 
plane  perspective  drawing  the  distance  of  points 
from  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  determined, 
not  by  this  angle,  but  by  its  tangent,  and  the 
size  of  an  object  is  made  proportional,  not  to 
its  apparent  angular  dimensions,  but  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  tangents  of  the  angles.  It  fol- 
lows that  dimensions  become  more  and  more 
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exaggerated  as  they  are  more  and  more  distant 
from  the  centre.  This  is  not  very  noticeable 
within  an  angle  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees. 
Beyond  that  it  becomes  intolerable.  Even  within 
this  range  the  unavoidable  distortion  of  circular, 
cylindrical,  and  spherical  objects  becomes  offen- 
sive. In  fact,  as  is  readily  seen,  the  outline  of 
objects  drawn  in  plane  perspective  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  their  shadows  cast  upon  a 
screen  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture  by 
a  candle  occupying  the  station  point.  Such 
shadows  are  notoriously  distorted.  It  is  only 
at  the  centre  that  they  are  of  the  same  shape 
as  the  objects  that  cast  them. 

A  practical  remedy  for  this  distortion  is  found 
by  limiting  the  range  of  perspective  drawing  to 
fifty  or  sixty  degrees,  and  then  "  doctoring  "  the 
difficult  objects,  such  as  spheres,  columns,  and 
round  towers. 

For  similar  reasons  the  human  figure  is  never 
put  into  perspective,  but  is  always  drawn  in  or- 
thographic  projection,  as  if  at  the  centre.  This 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  manage  when  other  ob- 
jects, such  as  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  are  drawn  in 
plane  perspective. 

Another  way  to  avoid  these  distortions  is  to 
draw  things  just  as  they  appear,  in  their  ap- 
parent angular  dimensions.  This,  of  course, 
could  be  exactly  accomplished  only  upon  the 
interior  surface  of  a  hollow  sphere.  But  for 
objects  of  no  great  height,  so  that  only  hori- 
zontal angles  have  to  be  considered,  a  cylindrical 
surface  answers  as  well.  (See  Curvilinear  Per- 
spective, below.) 

Angular  Perspective.  A  metliod  of  per- 
spective in  which  a  rectangular  parallelepiped 
would  be  so  set  that  four  of  its  edges  are  paral- 
lel to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  eight  in- 
clined, and  that  four  of  its  faces  are  inclined, 
and  two  normaL 

This  is  the  most  common  case,  buildings 
being  generally  drawn  with  their  comers  verti- 
cal, and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
while  their  floors  are  level  and  the  eaves  and 
other  horizontal  lines  are  directed  right  and  left 
to  their  vanishing  points.  Such  an  object  has 
two  vanishing  points  and  has  three  horizons, 
one  horizontal  and  two  vertical.  The  station 
point  may  be  anywhere  upon  a  semicircle,  of 
which  the  line  joining  the  two  vanishing  points 
is  the  diameter. 

If  an  object  is  set  so  that  its  sides  are  very 
nearly  forty-five  degrees  with  the  plane  of  the 
picture,  it  had  better  be  taken  exactly  so.  A 
horizontal  square  then  has  one  of  its  diagonals 
normal  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  with  its 
vanishing  point  at  the  centre,  which  is  now 
halfway  between  the  right-  and  left-hand  van- 
ishing points.  The  other  diagonal  will  have  its 
perspective  horizontal. 

Bird^Bye  Perspective.  A  method  of  per- 
spective for  which  the  eye  is  taken  at  a  consid- 
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erable  height  above  tbe  ground,  so  as  to  looir 
down  upon  the  objects  to  be  represented,  thus 
having  an  extended  range  of  vision.  It  is  thus 
not  a  separate  branch  of  the  science  of  perspec- 
tive, but  may  make  use  of  any  of  the  systems 
here  described. 

Curvilinear;  Cylindrical  Perspective.  A 
method  of  perspective  in  which  the  surface  of 
projection  is  a  hollow  vertical  cylinder,  with  the 
spectator  at  a  point  on  the  axis  ;  the  picture  is 
then  said  to  be  made  in  cylindrical,  panoramic, 
or  curvilinear  perspective. 

Panoramas  are  painted  upon  such  surfaces, 
and  such  a  surface  is  virtually  employed  in 
sketching  from  nature.  But  when  it  is  devel- 
oped, that  is  to  say,  flattened  out,  the  perspec- 
tives of  all  the  straight  lines  appear  curved,  as 
may  be  seen  in  some  of  Turner's  pictures,  and 
in  photographs  taken  with  a  revolving  camera. 

In  the  construction  of  such  drawings  the  per- 
spective of  every  right  line  is  properly  a  certain 
geometrical  curve ;  parallel  lines  appear  as  a 
group  of  such  curves,  all  of  which  have  the 
same  origin,  which  is  their  vanishing  point. 
But  by  substituting  their  tangents  for  the 
curves  themselves,  at  any  place  an  object  can 
be  drawn,  as  in  plane  perspective,  without  seri- 
ous error ;  and  by  a  continuous  series  of  such 
plane  perspectives  a  very  close  approximation 
to  curvilinear  may  be  obtained.  Properly,  cur- 
vilinear perspective  should  include  also  spherical 
perspective ;  that  is,  a  method  involving  the  use 
of  a  spherical  surface  as  the  surface  of  projec- 
tion. This  process  is,  however,  hardly  available 
for  practical  use,  as  the  surface  of  a  sphere  can- 
not be  developed  upon  a  plane. 

Diagonal  Perspective.  Angular  Perspec- 
tive in  which  the  principal  faces  of  an  object 
are  shown  as  if  at  forty-five  degrees  to  the  pic- 
ture plane ;  one  set  of  diagonals  of  the  square  in 
plan  vanishes  then  at  the  centre  of  vision,  half- 
way between  the  right  and  left  chief  vanishing 
points,  and  the  other  is  parallel  to  the  picture. 

Linear  Perspective.  (See  main  article,  above.) 

Oblique  Perspective.  That  in  which  a  rec- 
tangular parallelopiped  would  be  so  set  that  all 
its  faces  and  all  its  edges  would  be  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  the  picture.  There  are  three  van- 
ishing points  and  three  horizons.  The  station 
point  is  fixed,  and  is  at  the  vertex  of  a  trian- 
gular pyramid,  in  front  of  tbe  picture,  of  which 
the  three  horizons  form  the  base.  The  centre 
is  at  the  point  in  the  plane  of  the  picture  where 
the  three  perpendiculars  dropped  from  the  three 
vanishing  points  upon  the  opposite  horizons  meet 
and  cross. 

Oblique  perspective  is  used  when  an  object 
is  not  vertical,  or  when  the  plane  of  the  picture 
is  itself  inclined,  as  sometimes  happens  in  pho- 
tography, as  when  a  camera  is  directed  upward 
at  a  taU  building,  the  sides  of  which  will  then 
appear  to  approach. 
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One  Point  Penpeotive.  Same  as  Parallel 
Perspective. 

Panoramio  Penpeotive.  Same  as  Curvi- 
linear Perspective. 

Parallel  Perapeotive.  A  method  of  per- 
spective in  which  the  principal  plane  face  of 
the  object  is  assumed  as  parallel  to  the  picture 
plane.  When  a  rectangular  parallelopiped  is 
so  situated  that  four  of  its  faces  and  four  of  its 
edges  are  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
and  the  others  parallel  to  it,  it  is  said  to  be  in 
parallel  perspective,  or  one  point  perspective, 
since  only  these  four  edges  have  a  vanishing 
point.  This  is  at  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
which  is  the  vanishing  point  of  all  normal 
lines. 

Parallel  perspective  is  much  used  for  inte- 
riors, street  fronts,  etc.,  especially  if  vertical 
circles  occur  in  the  object,  since  if  these  are 
parallel  to  the  picture  they  can  be  put  in  with 
compasses. 

If  an  object  is  very  nearly  in  parallel  per- 
spective it  had  better  be  drawn  exactly  so. 
Otherwise,  both  the  horizontal  vanishing  points 
may  come  on  the  same  side  of  some  portion  of 
it,  which  is  intolerable,  as  may  often  be  seen  in 
photographs,  especially  of  interiors. 

Plane  Penpeotive.  (See  main  article, 
above.) 

Spherioal  Penpeotive.  (See  Curvilinear 
Perspective.) 

Three  Point  Penpeotive.  Same  as  Oblique 
Perspective. 

Two  Point  Penpeotive.  Same  as  Angular 
Perspective. — W.  R.  Ware. 

A  great  number  of  text  books  on  perspective 
have  been  published,  which  are  useful  for  the 
the  study  of  the  usual  methods  of  perspective  draw- 
ing, but  for  a  full  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  all  its  branches,  consult  MtKlern  Perspective 
by  Prof.  W.  R.  Ware,  1  vol.  text,  1  vol.  plates. 
See  also  Herdman,  Curvilinear  Perspective  in 
Nature, 

—  R.  S. 

PERU,  ARCHITECTURB  OP.  (See  South 
America,  Architecture  of.) 

PERUCCI.     (See   Peruzzi,  Baldassare.) 
PERUQINO.     (See  Vanucci,  Pietro.) 
PERUZZI  (PETRUCCI,  PERUCCI),  BAIt- 
DASSARE;    painter  and  architect  of  Siena, 
Italy  ;  b.  Mar.  7,  1481 ;  d.  Jan.  6,  1556. 

Peruzzi  was  probably  bom  at  Volterra,  Italy, 
the  son  of  a  Florentine  weaver,  and  wa«  brought 
up  in  Siena.  He  went  to  Rome  about  1503, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  famous  Sieuese 
banker,  Agostino  Chigi,  devoted  several  years  to 
study.  One  of  his  earliei<t  buildings  was  Chi- 
gi's  villa,  now  called  the  Villa  Farnesina,  fin- 
ished about  1510.  After  the  death  of  Raphael, 
Penizzi  was  associated  with  Antonio  (II.)  da  San 
Gallo  (see  San  Gallo,  Antonio  II.)  in  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  works  at  S.  Peter's  church, 
and  held  that  position  intermittently  from  Aug. 
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1,  1520,  until  his  death.  During  the  reign  of 
Adrian  VI.  (Pope  1522-1523)  he  was  invited 
to  Bologna  by  the  premdeuti  of  the  church  of 
S.  Petronio  to  design  a  fa<^ade  for  that  church. 
A  drawing  in  the  (xotliic  style  now  in  the  sac- 
risty is  attributed  to  him.  Peruzzi  in  1525 
built  the  Ossoli  palace  in  Rome.  At  Siena  he 
was  twice  made  arcliitetto  del  publico  on  peti- 
tion of  citizens.  The  little  court  of  the  oratory 
of  S.  Caterina  and  the  Villa  Belcaro  date  from 
this  time;  and  in  1529  he  was  made  capo- 
maestro  of  the  cathe<lral.  He  began  the  famous 
Palazzo  Massimi  {Alle  Colonne)  at  Rome  in 
1535,  the  year  before  his  death.  He  began  also 
the  palace  of  Angelo  Massimi  (now  Palazzo  Or- 
sini). 

In  painting,  Penizzi  was  at  first  a  pupil  of 
Pinturicchio  (see  Pinturicchio).  He  afterward 
assisted  Raphael  in  Rome.  Among  his  many 
works  are  the  paintings  of  the  choir  of  S.  Ono- 
frio  (Rome),  much  of  the  decoration  of  the 
Farnesina,  and  the  decoration  of  the  Capella 
Pozzetti  at  S.  Maria  della  Pace  (Rome,  1516). 
He  frequently  designed  fetes  and  processions, 
and  painted  many  fai^ades.  His  notes  and  de- 
signs were  used  by  Serlio  (see  Serlio)  in  prepar- 
ing his  books.  Peruzzi  was  buried  in  the  Pan- 
theon nciir  Riiphael. 

Rudolf  Hedtenbacher,  Baldassare  Peruzzi  und 
seine  W'erk'e ;  Vasari.  Milaiiesi  ed. :  Vasari,  Blash- 
field-Hopkins  ed.;  Mttntz,  Penaissance ;  Suys  et 
Haudebourt,  Palais  Mastiimi ;  A.  Venturi,  Far- 
nesina; Donatio  Elogio ;  Gaye,  Carteggio. 

PEST  HOUSE.     (See  Lazar  House.) 
PETER  OF  COIiECHURCH ;    pnest   and 
architect ;  d.   1205. 

London  Bridge  was  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in 
1091,  1136,  and  probably  at  many  other  times. 
All  the«e  early  structures  were  of  wood.  Accord- 
ing to  Stow  (op.  cit.)  the  last  wooden  bridge 
was  built  by  Peter,  curate  of  S.  Mary  Colechurch 
(London),  in  1163.  The  first  stone  bridge  was 
In^gun  by  Peter  of  Colechurch  in  1176  and  fin- 
ished in  1209.  It  was  constructed  on  twenty 
arches  with  nineteen  piers,  and  houses  were  built 
upon  it. 

Knight,  London ;  Knight,  Cyclopedia  of  London  ; 
Stow,  Surrey  of  London  ;  Redgrave,  Dictionary  of 
Artists;  Thomson,  London  Bridge. 

PETIT,  FRAN90I8 ;  architect. 

A  son  of  Guillaume  Petit,  maUre  des  ceuvres 
of  the  city  of  Beauvais.  May  3,  1578,  he  was 
chosen  to  conduct  the  works  at  the  Pont  Neuf 
(Paris)  with  his  brother  Jean,  Guillaume  Mar- 
chand  (see  Marchand,  G.),  and  others.  March 
7,  1600,  he  contracted  with  others  to  build  the 
western  portion  of  the  Grande  Oalerie  du 
Louvre,     (See  (^larabiges,  Pierre,  II.) 

Berty,  Topographic,  Louvre  et  Tuileries. 
PETRU8  DE  MARIA;  architect  and  mo- 
saicist. 

Petnis  de  Maria  built  the  cloister  at  Sassovivo 
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near  Foligno,  Italy,  tinishetl  in  1 229.    Thia  clois- 
ter is  similar  to  tliat  of  the  LfLteran. 
Frolbinghain,  Cloi$ler  of  the  interim. 

PETRTTS  017UMARI.  (See  Gulimari  da 
Pipemo,  Petrus.) 

PBTW.  Originally,  an  enclosed  and  slightly 
elevated  place  fitted  with  a  desk  aod  more  or  less 
complete  conveniences  for  writing  ;  the  place  for 
a  cashier  or  paymaster,  a  clerk  who  had  busi- 
ness with  the  public,  or  any  one  who  needed  a 
certain  separation  or  eni^losure,  while  still  re- 
maining accessible.  Lawyers  formerly  received 
their  elienti  in  public  places  where  each  attor- 
ney hull  his  own  pew.  Later,  a  box  io  a  theatre  ; 
and,  in  the  same  way  of  extension,  an  enclosed 
space  with  one  or  more  seats  in  a  church 
held  by  one  person  or  family,  as  distinguished 
from  the  open  benches,  which  were  free. 
The  pews  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  bad  oiten  seats  on  three  sides  of  a 
space  about  5  by  7  feet,  enclosed  with  wooden 
partitions  4  feet  or  more  high.  The  nine- 
teenth century  pew  is  generally  long  and 
narrow,  with  back  and  ends  3  feet  high  or 
less,  and  fitted  with  one  long  bench  only,  the 


on  the  Grand  Prix  de 
lietuming  to  Paris,  he 


M.  J.).  In  171 
Rome  in  archite 
was     appointed 

COntTdli>iir       of 

the  building!)  at 
the  chateau  of 
S.  Germain  and 
of  Fortaine- 
bleau.  He  de- 
signed the  elec- 
toral pulace  an<l 
chapel  at  Co- 
blentz  (Rhenish 
Prussia).  Under 
the  Empire  he 
was  architect  of 
the  administra- 
tion of  the  hos- 
pitals He  pub- 
lished     several 

works  on  archi-    Pk™  'S  Church  at  Elkstons, 
tecture.  GM.oc«»TEasH,aa:  c.  12«0. 

Quatremfire  de  Quincy.  S'otice  svr  A.  F.  Feyre; 
NoavUe  biographit  ginerale. 

FE7RE,   ANTOINE   MAHIB  ;   architect ; 
b.  1770;  d.  May  24,  1843. 

^  son  of  Marie  Joseph  Peyre  (see 
'.,  M.  J,).  Under  the  Directoire  he 
ippointed  arckilecle  des  bdlimenta 
!  and  took  charge  of  the  construc- 
)f  the  Observatoire  and  of  the  in- 
tion  of  the  Mus^e  des  Monuments 
^is  in  the  convent  of  the  Petits- 
istins  under  the  direction  of  Marie 
tndre  Lenoir  (sec  Lenoir,  M,  A.). 
i09  he  was  appomted  architect  of 
Va'm  <ie  Justice  (Paris),  and  made 
isive  additions  to  that  building.  In 
I  he  built  the  old  Gait^  theatre  in 
I  (now  destroyed).  He  built  also 
the  theatre  at  Soissons  and  a  the- 
atre at  Ldle.  He  published  sev- 
eral works  on  architecture. 


Pbw;  Bimham  Priort,  Nokpolkshise ) 


occupants  of  which  all  face  the  pulpit  or  read- 
ing-desk.    (Cuts  cols.  126,  127,  128.)— B.  S. 

PBW  CHAIR.  A  hinged  seat,  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  church  pew,  to  affonl  accommoda- 
tbn  in  the  aisle  when  additional  seats  are  re- 
quired.    (United  States.) 

PETRB,  ANTOINB  FRANCOIS ;  archi- 
tect and  painter ;  b.  April  5,  1739 ;  d.  March 
7,  1823. 

A  brother  of  Marie  Joseph  Peyre  (see  Peyre, 
12fi 


,  MARIS  JOSEPH;    architect; 
.  Ang-  U,  1788. 

the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  archi- 
751.     In  1T6T  he  was  admitted  to 

i}€d' Architecture .  In  1772hewas 
1340.  asi5ociated  with  De  Wailly  (see  Wailly)  as  su- 
pervising architect  of  the  cliSteau  of  Fontnine- 
bleau,  and  with  bim  built  the  Od^on  theatre  in 
Paris, 
Baiichal,  Dictionnairt. 


PHAROS.  A.  A  lighthouse  or  beacon  tower 
which  anciently  stood  on  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Alexandria.  Hence,  — 

B.    Any  lighthouse  for  the  direction  of  sea- 
men ;  a  watch  tower  or  beacon,  especially  when 
of  a  more  or  less  monumental  character. 
126 


PHIDIAS  (PHBIDIAS) 

PHIDTAB  (PHZHDIAS)  ;  sculptor  and  ar- 
chitect. 

Phidias  began  as  a  painter.  He  wa«  one  of 
the  three  great  pupils  of  A^laidas  (see  Age- 
laidas).  HJB 
earlieet  recorded 
work  was  a 
cbiyselephant- 
ine  statue  of 
Athena  at  Pel- 
lene  in  Achaia, 
Greeiv.     About 


459  1 


aile 


stntne  of  Athena 
Areia  for  a  tem- 
ple at  Platiea  in 
Bceotio.  To  this 
early  period  may 
be  ascribed  liia 
Aphrodite  Ou- 
ranio,  the  Apollo 
Pamopios,  the 
Hermea  Prooa- 
oa,  and  the  Am- 
azon at  Epbesoe. 
Pkw  IK  Church  at  Kidlivotok,  Before   the    end 

^'^*^''tHr'    NA«*0F*jV8"8    "'^     *''*'    *''"''>'»- 

(l-H.c"   i«B  AhticlbVh.S.).      trationofCimon 

(d.     469     B-f.) 

Phidias  made  the  bronze  statue  of  Athena  Pro- 

mochtis  whicli  stood  on  the  Acropolis.     The  liia- 

tory  of  the  great  chryselephantine  statue  of  Zeus 

in  the  temple  of 

that     god     at 

OJympia   is  ob- 

probably     de«li- 
cate<i  about  448 
:     B.C.     After  this 
^  time  Pbidias 
''  wae  attached  to 
the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles 
at  Athena,  and 
\    Phidiaa,  acconl- 
i  ing  to  Plutarch, 
»  was  made  super- 
intendent of  all 
thepiililic  build- 
ings.   Tlie  colo.i- 
Siil    chryHcle- 
phaiitine  statue 
of  Athenawhi'h 
Paw:  Church  at  Stebple  As-      .      i  ■    .i  .  t)  _ 
TON,  Oxfuhushibe;  c.  1300.     stood  in  the  Par- 
thenon was  con- 
secrated   in    438    B.C.      (See   Elgin   Marbles; 
Greece,  Architecture  of;  Parthenon.) 

ColUpnou,  Wstnire  df  la  SailjtnFe  GreH'ive: 
CoUifmon.  Phidiiu;  Waldsieln,  Efiaga  iiii  thf  Aii 
of  Fheidiai;  Slory,  Jftf.fiVw  and  the  Ehjin 
itarl'len;  rcteraen.  Die  Kiinal  di's  Phridiag; 
Micliaelia,  Der  Farthenon;  I)anji1ton,Z.oi'(J  Elgin's 
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Punutttin  Qrefff ;  F\at*rch,  Periclet ;  Pautaniat, 
(Fnaer'sTrana.). 

PHunaiTUH.  Same  as  Phengites  Marble ; 
un<ler  Marble. 

FHILOR;  architect 

Pbilon  waa  included  by  Varro  among  the 
aeven  greatest  architects  of  Greece.  His  beat 
known  building  was  the  arsenal  at  the  Peineua 
(the  port  of  Athens).  Thia  building  was  erected 
between  346  and  328  b.c,  and  was  burned  by 
the  RomHn  general  Siilla.  Philou  wrote  books 
on  proportion  and  a  description  of  the  arsenaL 
An  inscription  has  been  found  giving  an  accurate 
description  of  this  building.     (Choisy,  op.  cit.) 

Cholsy,  ^tvde»  ^ligntphiqHft ;  Thos.  W.  Lud- 
low, The  AlhPHian  Arxeual  u/Philon  in  Ameriean 
Journal  of  Philnlorig. 


FHOTOORAPHT.  The  art  and  the  pro- 
cess of  making  pictures  by  the  action  of  light 
upon  cheiiiically  prepared  surfaces,  aa  of  paper. 
glass,  met:il,  etc.  The  application  to  the  study 
of  architecture  dates  from  about  I  '^-l  9,  at  which 
time  Pont',  of  Venice,  was  making  i)Mper  printa 
of  imiwrtaiit  buildings  in  Venice.  The  prints 
maile  at  this  time,  though  H<inic»  hat  failed,  are 
still  useful.  E.  D.  Baldua,  of  Paris,  was  mak- 
ing large  and  very  splendid  pictures  of  French 
cathedrals  as  parly  as  1KI>4,  and  these  pictures 
are  still  in  excellent  condition. 

The  great  majority  of  architectural  photo- 
graph.s  which  are  puri'liaaed  1^  travellers  in 
Eurofw  are  taken  with  a  view  to  gi\  ing  a  general 
picture  of  an  agreeable  sort ;  carefully  taken 
pictures  giving  less  visited  buildings,  and  espe- 
cially views  of  details  on  a  large  scale,  are  often 
difficult  to  procure.  In  this  respect  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  one  town  and 
another. 

Great  collections  of  architectural  pbotegrapbs 
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have  not  very  commonly  been  made,  one  reason 
being  the  difficulty  attending  their  accumulation, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  well-organized  trade 
with  its  catalogues,  its  advertisements,  and  its 
trade  methods.  The  necessity  of  providing 
much  space  for  the  accommodation  of  photo- 
graphs and  the  difficulty  of  their  organization 
and  cataloguing,  and  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  books  illustrated  by  photography, 
have  also  counted  against  the  making  of  these 
collections.  It  is  probable  that  the  formation 
of  a  complete  collection  of  architectural  photo- 
graphs would  involve  the  immediate  purchase 
of  70,000  or  80,000  prints  and  the  taking  of 
hundreds  of  new  ones  yearly,  besides  the  neces- 
sary taking  of  many  pictures  for  which  special 
orders  would  have  to  be  given.  A  photograph 
of  a  building  or  part  of  a  building  should  be 
taken  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
artistic  eflFect  of  the  picture.  The  object  of  the 
picture  being  to  convey  to  the  student  all 
the  facts  possible,  concerning  the  work  of  archi- 
tectural art,  the  photograph  should  be  considered 
as  a  faithful  mirror  in  which  those  truths  are 
preserved.  On  this  account  many  operators 
prefer  an  overcast  day  which,  by  avoiding  strong 
shadows  with  sharp  edges,  enables  the  student 
to  see  the  details  of  the  building  even  in  its 
recesses.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
students  of  architecture  who  insist  upon  the  in- 
tention of  the  designer  to  use  shadows  as  the 
chief  element  in  his  architectural  design.  It  is 
to  be  observed  in  relation  to  this  that  designing 
in  shadow  is  rather  an  ideal  of  the  theorizer 
upon  architectural  designing  than  a  practical 
matter ;  as  i»  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  the 
details  of  the  north  flank  of  a  building,  where 
the  Sim  seldom  strikes,  are  not  often  very  unlike 
those  of  the  south  side.  The  practice,  there- 
fore, of  taking  photographs  in  cloudy  weather 
is  to  be  commended,  the  resulting  photographs 
being  much  truer  and  softer,  and  with  careftd 
stopping  down  of  the  lens  and  giving  a  longer 
exposure,  the  details,  in  the  shade  and  high  light 
as  well,  will  be  strong  and  brilliant.  Until 
within  the  last  few  years  the  photographs  of 
interiors  have  not  been  successful,  owing  to  the 
halation  or  fog  which  would  appear  around 
all  windows  facing  the  direct  light ;  but  with 
the  introduction  of  the  non-halation  plate  much 
of  the  trouble  is  obviated.  The  flash  light  is 
hardly  to  be  recommended  for  architectural  re- 
production, as  long  exposure  of  the  plate  will 
give  best  results  except  in  interiors  where  light 
does  not  penetrate  at  all. 

Photography,  as  applied  to  the  rendering  of 
architectural  subjects,  may  be  divided  into  two 
divisions,  —  prints  by  direct  process,  and  prints 
which  are  photo-mechanical. 

Direct  process  is  where  the  negative  is  used 
for  making  a  positive  print  by  the  action  of  light 
on  a  sensitized  surface. 
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Photomechanical  is  where  the  negative  is  a 
means  only  to  produce  either  another  negative 
or  a  positive  on  some  hardened  surface,  on  which 
printer's  ink  can  be  spread  for  the  purpose  of 
mechanical  printing. 

Prints  by  direct  process  may  be  made  by  di- 
rect contact  with  the  negative,  thus  giving  the 
same  size  picture  as  the  negative,  or  may  be 
enlarged  by  solar  or  arc  light  projections  on  to 
the  sensitized  paper ;  or  a  large  negative  of  the 
desired  size  can  be  made  from  the  small  nega- 
tive, from  which  direct  printing  can  be  done 
without  the  further  necessity  of  a  projecting  or 
enlarging  camera ;  where  a  large  number  of 
prints  are  to  be  made  tiiis  is  the  best  method. 
For  direct  printing  there  are  many  papers,  as 
silver,  aristo,  vera,  blue  print,  platinum,  car- 
bon, bromide,  velox,  etc.  For  detail,  such  as 
is  required  for  architectural  subjects,  carbon 
and  bromide  give  the  best  results,  and  espe- 
cially are  adapted  for  enlargements. 

Mat  surface  papers  are,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
recommended  over  the  glazed  papers,  as  avoid- 
ing the  annoying  reflecting  surfaces,  though  for 
accuracy  and  clearness  of  detail  the  glazed 
papers  may  be  preferred. 

The  various  papers  above  mentioned  can  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  —  those  which  print 
out  after  exposure  to  the  light,  through  the 
negative,  those  which  print  but  faintly  or  where 
the  image  is  scarcely  discernible,  and  those 
which  show  no  image;  the  two  latter  classes 
must  be  developed  after  the  exposure  is  made 
before  the  full  image  appears. 

Silver,  aristo,  vera,  and  blue  print  are  of  the 
first  class,  platinotype  of  the  second  class,  and 
bromide  and  carbon  of  the  third  class. 

Of  the  papers  in  the  two  latter  classes,  i.e, 
those  which  do  not  print  out,  platinum  is  to  be 
recommended  both  for  the  results  obtained,  the 
extreme  facility  for  working,  and  for  perma- 
nency; it  yields  a  soft  gray  print,  but  lacks 
brilliancy  of  detail  in  the  half  tones  and  shad- 
ows ;  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  to  photography 
what  the  impressionist  school  is  to  painting. 

The  platinimi  print  is  thoroughly  appreciated 
for  pictorial  work  where  softness  and  effect  are 
sought  and  minute  detail  is  not  required. 

Of  the  processes  belonging  to  the  second  di- 
vision, the  photomechanical,  there  are  as  many 
varieties  as  there  are  papers  in  the  first  divi- 
sion; those  most  in  use  are  the  collotype, 
photogravure  or  heliogravure,  half  tone,  or 
photo-electrotype. 

The  collotype  process  is  worked  on  a  film  of 
bichromated  gelatine,  which,  when  exposed  un-  , 
der  a  negative,  may,  when  washed  and  dried, 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  lithographic 
stone ;  that  is,  the  parts  acted  on  by  the  light 
refuse  to  absorb  water,  but  take  the  greasy 
printer's  ink,  while  the  parts  not  acted  on  ab- 
sorb water  and  refuse  the  inks. 
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The  collotype  process  is  used  largely  in  aU 
countries,  and  worked  under  various  names. 
In  Grermany  as  Lichtdruck,  in  France  as  pho- 
iotypie^  and  in  England  and  America  as  collo- 
type, phototype,  albertype,  and  various  other 
fancy  names.  The  heliotype  is  a  slight  modifi- 
cation of  the  collotype  process,  the  principal 
feature  being  that  the  gelatine  film  can  be  hard- 
ened with  chrome  alum,  and  afterwanl  detached 
from  the  support  on  which  it  was  originaDy  pre- 
pared. It  then  forms  a  tough  and  fleidble  skin 
of  gelatine,  which  can  be  used  at  any  time  for 
printing  from  by  attaching  to  a  zinc  plate  or  to 
a  cylinder. 

For  the  reproduction  of  architectural  sketches 
for  illustrative  work,  either  line  drawings  or  col- 
oured sketches,  the  photo-electrotype  process  is 
most  in  vogue,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
cesses of  engraving  with  the  aid  of  photography. 
If  a  black  and  white  line  drawing  is  to  be  re- 
produced, a  sheet  of  chromotized  gelatine  is  ex- 
posed under  the  negative,  the  effect  being  that 
the  parts  most  affected  by  the  light  shining 
through  become  insoluble  and  incapable  of  ab- 
sorbing water,  while  the  parts  not  affected  be- 
come readily  soluble  when  treated  with  warm 
water  or  an  acetic  acid  bath,  so  leaving  the 
insoluble  parts  to  form  an  image  in  relief;  from 
these,  moulds  in  wax  and  plaster  are  made,  from 
which  the  copper  relief  block  is  made  for  iypo- 
graphic  printing.  If  the  drawing  to  be  repro- 
duced is  either  in  wash  or  in  colour,  we  have 
to  deal  with  what  is  known  as  tone  work,  and 
the  negative  must  be  made  through  a  fine  lined 
screen,  about  two  hundred  lines  to  the  inch  ; 
this  breaks  the  light  up  into  little  dots  and 
squares,  producing  what  is  generally  termed  a 
"  half  tone." 

If  a  reproduction  is  to  be  made  from  a  photo- 
graph, the  photograph  should  be  made  on  silver 
paper,  and  not  too  glossy. 

In  summing  up,  as  to  the  most  desirable 
method  for  the  repro<luction  of  architectural 
subjects,  it  must  be  stated  that  it  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  use  or  purpose  to  which  the  repro- 
duction is  to  serve. 

Where  a  large  number  of  prints  are  to  be 
made  of  the  same  subject,  one  of  the  photo- 
mechanical processes  must  be  accepted  ;  while 
if  time  and  number  of  prints  or  reproductions  do 
not  enter  into  the  question,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  best  results  ai*e  from  the  carbon  print,  its 
superiority  over  other  j)aper8  being  its  brilliancy 
and  softness  of  detail  in  high  liglit,  shades,  and 
shadows,  also  tlie  latitude  it  affords  for  render- 
ing different  tone,  to  which  must  be  added  its 
permanency. 

Of  the  photo-mechanical  processes,  the  photo- 
gravure is  undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory  in 
every  way,  giving  the  most  exquisite  detail ;  its 
range  is  so  great  that  the  softest  or  hardest  ma- 
terials will  come  out  in  their  true  value ;  the 
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stone  corbel  or  the  carefully  wrought  grille  will, 
at  a  glance,  show  in  true  contrast  with  the  deli- 
cately veined  polished  marble  columns  and  the 
soft  plush  draperies,  and  it  is  in  this  very  par- 
ticular that  the  half-tone  process  is  so  inferior, 
texture  being  almost  absent.  In  fact,  the  one 
should  hardly  be  compared  with  the  other.  The 
former  is  a  hand  process,  where  each  picture  is 
pulled  from  the  copper  plate,  while  the  latter  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  "  rapid  fire  "  multiply- 
ing printing  machine,  and  naturally  the  least 
expensive. 

In  enumerating  the  various  methods  above, 
the  American  synonym  is  given  in  each  case. 

The  Encydopcedic  Dictionary  of  Photog- 
raphyj  by  Walter  E.  Woodbury,  is  a  most 
valuable  work,  capable  of  furnishing  aid  to 
every  student  of  the  subject. 

—  Chables  I.  Bebo. 

PIANO  NOBIIaB.  In  an  Italian  residence, 
the  principal  story  containing  the  apartments 
of  ceremony  and  reception,  usually  one  flight 
above  the  ground,  but  often  situated  above  an 
intermediate  entresole  or  mezzanine.  (Com- 
pare Premier  ^tage,  under  l^tage.) 

PIAZZA.  A,  In  Italian  cities,  an  open 
square  more  or  less  surrounded  by  buildings; 
the  open  area  made  by  the  intersection  of  sev- 
eral streets. 

B,  In  the  United  States,  same  as  Ve- 
randah. 

PICCONI,  ANTONIO.  (See  San  Gallo, 
Antonio  II.,  da.) 

PICK  DRBSSINO.  The  first  rough  dress- 
ing, or  facing,  of  granite  or  other  hard-quarried 
stone  by  means  of  a  heavy  pick  or  wedge-shaped 
hammer.  Pick  dressing  produces  a  result  suit- 
able for  heavy  foundations  or  underpinnings 
where  smooth  work  is  not  required. 

PICKET  HUT.  A  rude  dwelling  made  by 
driving  stakes,  or  "pickets,"  into  the  ground, 
and  roofing  them.  The  Mexican  jac&l  construc- 
tion is  a  form  of  picket  hut.     (See  JacAl.) 

— F.  S.  D. 

PICTOU  STONE.  An  olive-gray,  fine- 
grained, carboniferous  sandstone  from  Pictou 
Harbour,  Nova  Scotia.  —  G.  P.  M. 

PICT'S  HOUSE.  In  Scotland,  a  rude 
dwelling  built  often  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  so 
that  parts  of  the  house  are  excavated,  while 
others  are  enclosed  by  walls  of  unhewn  stones. 
The  mde  stonework  was  carried  up  in  a  conical 
or  domical  shape  until  the  roof  was  completed ; 
then  the  cArth  was  heaped  above  it,  or  a  layer 
of  turf  or  peat  was  used  to  cover  everything. 
These  buildings  were  sometimes  large,  contain- 
ing many  chambers. 

Wilson,  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland. 

PICTURE  OALLERT.  A  hall  planned 
and  provided  with  regard  to  wall  spaces,  area 
of  floor,  and  lighting  by  day  or  night,  for  the 
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PICTITEE  PLANE 


Pikr:  Theory  of  Pibbs  ab  Exflaikbd  by  Ruskin. 

Alt*  will,  hirdl*  atTong  sniiDgti ;    S  conlnlni  the  ttme  tyblc  eonlei 
giibered  up  (nto  i>ler«,  A.  ud  curislDS,  o.    TliLi  will  be  id  >«ry  mi 

TWil»lrueo[verym«iiyeoncllllon>."        °        """      "       " 

moBt  conveoieDt  exposition  of  pictures.  (See 
Gallery.  C.) 

PICTURB  PLANE,  In  perspective  draw- 
ing, the  plane  of  projection,  generally  vertical. 
(See  Perspective.) 

FmCB  WORK.  Work  done  and  paid  for 
by  measure  of  quantity  at  a  fixed  rate,  accord- 
ing to  a  previous  estimnte  of  value  ;  i.e.  at  an 
agreed  price  per  thousand  for  a  certain  quality 
of  bricks  laid  in  a  specified  manner,  or,  in  the 
case  of  stonework,  at  a  given  price  per  perch, 
etc.,  in  contradistinction  to  work  done  and  paid 
for  by  the  raeaaure  of  time,  or  by  lump  sum. 
(See  Contract ;  Day's  Work.) 

PIEDROIT.     A  pier  partly  engaged  in  a 


DKu.;  c.  120O. 


Shapts  Banded. 


Pibb:      Navb    Abcadb  :      Isljp 
Church,    OzroRDSKiBE:    c. 

llt». 


wall ;  perhaps  to  be  distingtiished  from  a  pilas- 
ter, as  having  no  cap  and  base.  A  term  of 
loose  application,  adapted  from  the  French  Pied- 
droH.     (Compare  Pilaster  Mass.) 

PIEN;  FIEND.  An  arras;  a  salient  angle. 
Compound  terras  result  from  thia  meaning;  as 
pien  hammer,  a  hammer  having  a  cutting  edge  ; 
pien  rafter,  in  Scotland,  a  hip  rafter.  (See 
Pien  Check,    under  Check.) 

PIER.  A.  Any  more  or  less  isolated  mass 
of  masoniy,  generally  acting  aa  a  support;  as 
tbe  portion  of  a 
wall  between  two 
openings,  the 
supports —  larger 
than     mere     col- 


-of  V 


ult- 


ing   in   mediaeval  ' 

churches,  the  pro- 
jecting buttresses 
or  stiffeners  along 
the  flatika  of  Ro- 
manesque and  Pibr: 
Gothic  churches,  "^^^ 
the  masonry  and 
grillage  under  a  column  in  modem  construc- 
tion. (See  Column  ;  Clustered  Column ;  Pilas- 
ter and  following  titles.) 

B.  A  structure  like  a  bridge  or  dyke,  pro- 
jecting from  the  land  into  deep  water  to  allow 
of  the  loaiiing  and  unloa^ling  of  vessels,  or  more 
roreiy  to  protect  an  anchorage  or  the  entrance 
to  a  harbour.  (See  Embankment ;  Fondamenta ; 
Jetty;  Landing;  Molo  ;  Quay;  Riva.) 

Campound  Pier.      Any  pier  composed   of 
several  members   grouped  together,   as  distin- 
guished from  one  having  a  simple  square,  cir- 
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FIEBOED  WORE 


Clitstiered 

sniHB,    1..   ifv.  TlfPB,     WITH     OnB 

Whulc  Stooum- 
BBR,  Church  of 
8.  Mars,  Suhkr- 
■et;  c.  ISOO. 

cular  or  polygonal  section.  The  term  thus 
includes  all  clustered  pillars  or  piers,  and  those 
having  a  cruciform  or 
stepped  cross  section. 
They  constitute  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of 
mediteval  church  architec- 
ture, through  almost  its  en- 
tire history  from  the  tenth 
to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century. 

ReoreatloD  Pier.     {See 
under  R.) 

PIERCED  WORK, 
Decoration  which  consists 
mainly  or  partially  of  per- 
forations. The  essential 
character  of  this  kind  of  decoration  depend! 
whether  the  perforations  are  intended  to  be  i 


PiERCBD  Work:  Switzbbland,  17th  Ckntcry, 


PIGTAIL  AND  PERIWIG  STYLE 
as  accentuated  points  of  light  against  dark  or 
of  dark  against  light. 

PIBTKA  NEPHRinCA.     (See  Nephrite.) 

PIBTRABAHTA.  OIACOMA  DA  ;  archi- 
tect and  sculptor. 

Many  of  the  buildings  in  Rome,  which  are 
attributed  by  Vasari  to  Giuliaoo  da  Maiano 
(see  Giuliano  da  Maiano)  and  Baccio  Pontelli 
(see  Pontelli),  were  probably  built  by  Pietra- 
santa.  Among  others,  the  church  of  S.  Agoe- 
tino,  built  in  the  reign  of  Sixtua  IV,  (Pope 
1471-1484).  In  1452  he  m&deseveral  marble 
doors  for  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  records  of  Piua 
11.  (Pope  1458-1464)  he  is  mentioned  as 
superint«Ddent  of  the  construction  of  the  loggia 
of  the  Benediction,  with  the  title  "Superstes 
fabricie  pulpiti."  In  1467  and  1468  he  ap- 
peal's as  director  of  the  works  at  the  Vatican 
and  the  Palazno  di  S.  Marco  (Rome). 

Mtlnli,  Lra  ArU  d  la  covr  des  papei. 

PmTRO  DA  CORTOItA.  (See  Berretini, 
Pietro.) 

PCBTRO  DI  HUmUiA.  (See  Beccafumi, 
Domenico.) 

PIGAli^  JEAH  BAPTISTE;  sculptor; 
b.  Jan.  25,  1714;  d.  Aug.  20,  1785. 

At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  employed  in  the 
atelier  of  Robert  le  Lorrain  (see  Lorrain,  R.  le), 
and  at  twenty  entered  the  academy  of  painting 
and  sculpture  in  Paris.  He  studied  in  Rome,  and 
on  bis  return  made  the  beautiful  statue  of 
Mercury,  now  in  the  Louvtc.     One  of  Lis  mo^t 


PlBRi'BD  Work:  Stomk  Win 


7  Slabs 


Cbntkal  Stru. 


important  works  is  the  tomb  of  the  Marshal 
de  Saxe  in  the  church  of  S.  Thomas  at  Straa- 
burg  (Elaas.^,  Germany). 
Gonse.  Sctilplure  fra»^aiK. 
PIGEON   HOUSE.      (See  Colombier; 
Dovecote.) 

PIG  LUG  JOINT.     Same  as  Dog  Ear 
Joint  (which  see  under  Joint). 

PIGTAIL  AlTD  PERIWIG  BTYXSi. 
In  German,  Zopf  und  Periicke  Styl.  the 
fantastic  late  neociassic  of  Germany,  a  term 
of  ridicule  corresponding  to  Bartx:k  (for 
which  see  Barocco  Architecture).  The 
'"^  style  is  more  commonly  designated  ZopJ 
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PILA 
Stj/l  simply,  and  this  abbreviated  form  is  ratber 
common  even  in  serious  writing. 

PniA>  In  Italy,  a  holy'water  font,  consist- 
ing of  a  bowl  mounted  on  a  shaft  or  foot,  as 
distinguishetC  from  a  font  secured  to  or  baDging 
from  a  wall  or  pier.     (Compare  B^nitier.) 

PILASTHH.  An  engaged  pier  with  a  more 
or  less  flat  face,  projecting  slightly  from  a  wall 
surface,  and  furnished  with  a  capital,  base,  etc., 
as  if  to  correspond  with  a  column ;  the  shaft 
may  be  in  a  single  piece,  or  it  may  be  built  up 
in  coutBcs  with  the  masonry  of  the  wall  of 
which  it  fonns  a  part.  It  was  a  Roman  expres- 
sion of  the  Greek  Anta,  but,  unlike  the  anta, 
its  capital  was  made  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
the  capital  of  the  corresponding  column,  with 
which  in  Roman  work  it  was  nearly  always 
associated  as  a  respond,  but  rarely  used  inde- 
pendently in  Roman  work.  But  in  the  Renais- 
sance, the  function  of  pilastera  became  greatly 
enlarged,  and  they  were  often  used,  without  the 
detached  columna  from  which  they  were  de- 
rived, to  express  upon  a  wall  iace  an  order  of 
architecture  or  a  superimpoeition  of  orders  in 
flat  relief  as  it  were,  taking  the  place  of  the 
engaged  column  as  used  in  the  practice  of  the 
Romans.  The  engaged  piers  in  Romanesque 
architecture  are  sometimes,  by  exteasioo,  called 
pilasters.  —  H.  V.  B. 

FHiABTER  MASS.  An  engaged  pier  built 
np  with  the  wall :  ueuaUy  without  the  capital 
and  base  of  a  pilaster ;  an  undeveloped  buttress, 
as  in  Romanesque  work.     (Compare  Piedroit.) 

PIIiABTER  STRIP.  Same  as  Pilaster 
Uasa,  but  generally  applied  to  a  comparatively 
slender  pier  of  slight  projection. 

PIIiASTRATA.  In  Italian,  and  by  adoption 
in  English,  a  row,  series,  or  order  of  pilasters. 
(Compare  CotouDade.) 

PILB.  A  post,  or  similar  member  of  wood 
or  metal  sunk  or  driven  into  the  soil  to  form  a 
foundation  for  a  superstructure  or  to  form  a 
retaining  wall  or  dam.  Most  commonly  used 
in  series  in  soft  and  yielding  soil,  or  in  water 
as  a  support  for  walls,  piers,  and  the  like, 
whose  pressure  would  be  too  great  for  the  soil. 
When  in  place,  a  pile  may  reach  a  hard  sub- 
stratum and  thua  serve  as  a  column  or  post 
to  transmit  the  pressure  of  the  superstructure 
through  the  softer  material  to  a  firm  founda- 
tion ;  or  it  may  resist  the  imposed  pressure  by 
the  friction  of  the  material  against  its  sides. 
(See  Foundation.) 

Cl0B«  Pile.  One  placed  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  another,  as  in  the  construction  of  a 
cofTer  dam. 

FalM  Pile.  A  pile,  or  similar  member, 
placed  on  top  of  a  pile  or  piles,  after  dri\-ing, 
to  reach  a  desired  level.     (See  Follower  Pile, 

F«nd«r  Pile.     A  pile  used  at  water  fronts 

to  act  as  a  guard  or  fender  between  boats  and 
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PILE 
a  landing.  The 
most  notable  ex- 
amples are  those 
of  Venice,  which 
are  mentioneil  here 
on  account  of  their 
decorative  effect. 
They  are  adorned 
with  simplepainted 
decorations,  recall- 
ing the  colours  of 
some  heraldic 
achievement. 

FUler  orFUllDg 
Pile.       One  driven 

between  gauge  piles  koboh  Hovh«:  Shtblt,  Vm- 
after    these     have  oihia,  U.S. 

been  placed,  {Comp*™  enu  under  Colomblw.) 

FoUower   Pile. 

One  used,  in  driving,  as  an  extension  to  a  pile 
which  has  been  driven  to  its  tull  length  without 
reaching  a  hard  bottom  or  meeting  with  sufficient 
resistance.  (See 
False  Pile,  . 
above.) 

Qange     or 
Ganged      Pile. 
One  of  several 
careMly  placed  | 
by      accurate 
^^^o.-..^^....!-  »o  PuuUTBE;  Rohan  Doric,  with 
measurement,  as        hames  of  thb  D.taiLs. 
a  gauge  for  the 

rest  of  a  series.  The  tope  of  gauge  piles  are 
commonly  connected  by  a  horizonttd  ledge,  or 
wale,  on  each  side,  between  which  the  Filling 
Piles  are  driven. 


),  6th  CBSTL' 

Hollow  Pile.      A  hollow  metal  cyliiuler  use<l 

as  a  pile  ani]  commonly  sunk  from  its  interior. 

HydmiUo   Pile.      A   fonn  of  hollow  pile, 

inside  of  which    excavating  ia  carried  on   by 

means  of  a  jet  of  water. 

Pneumatio  File.  A  form  of  hollow  pile 
witich  is  forced  into 
place  by  atmort])lieric 
pressure  when  tlie  air 
within  is  exhausted, 
bringing  with  it  the 
displaced  soil.  (See 
Caisson  I.) 

Pug  Pile.  (See 
Slieet  Pile.) 

Band  Pile.  A 
prcjHimtioii  for  founila- 
tion  in  soft  soil  —  a 
substitute  for  a  wooden 
pile  —  by  a  fiUiiig  of 
Band  in  a  deep  round 
hole ;  usually  formed 
by  driving  a  wooden 
pile,  withdrawing  it, 
and  ramming  sand  into 
the  opening.  (Sci 
Foundation.) 


PILE  DWBIiLING 

Sorevr  Pile.  A  pile  terminatiug 
in  a  screw  at  its  lower  end,  by  which 
it  is  forced  into  very  hard  material 
when  revolved. 

Blteet  Pile.  One  of  a  series  of 
accurately  cut  and  squared  timbers — 
generally  broad  and  thin,  as  planks — 
driven  in  close  contact,  as  for  forming 
a  temporaiy  wall  about  a  deep  excava- 
tion. In  its  best  form,  a  sheet  pile  is 
tougued  and  grooved,  and  its  loot  is 
bevelled  so  as  to  form  a  point  or 
sharp  edge  at  the  side  nhich  is  to 
come  against  a  pile  which  is  already 
in  place:  in  driving,  the  pile  is  thus 
wedged  close.  The  form  known  as 
the  pug  pile  has  a  tongue  and  groove 
of  dovetail  section  by  which  it  ie 
tightly  locked  to  its  neighbours. 

Sbeath  Pile.  Same  as  sheet  pile  ; 
a  corruption,  possibly  in  confusion  with 
sheathing,  which  such  piHng  resem- 
bles.—D.  N.  B.  S. 

PILE  DRIVER.  A  machine  by 
which  a  heavy  weight  (about  1200 
poun<ls)  is  raised  to  a  height  anil  then 
allowed  to  fall  suddenly.  The  wind- 
lass may  be  turned  by  hand,  or  by  a 
small  steam  engine ;  the  weight  or 
hammer  is  commonly  released  by  the 
automatic  action  of  a  hook  which  is 
thrown  out  of  a  ring  when  it  reaches 
a  cpimin  height. 

PILE  DWEUJNO.  A  house 
built  upon  piles,  iwiiecially  when  sur- 
rounded by  water  or  swamp,  the  piles  being  long 


iia¥;W*Dl 


PltABTBR  STBIP:  FoPH- 


PILE  TOWBR 
enough  to  hold  the  house  with  its  plat- 
fonuB  and  accessories  at  some  distance 
above  the  surface.  Such  dwellings 
were  very  common  in  Europe  previouB 
to  the  development  in  each  region  of 
organized  society,  the  ieolated  position 
and  the  surrounding  surface  of  water 
or  marah  serving  as  a  defence.  They 
are  still  in  use  in  tropical  regions,  as 
in  certain  of  the  Paoific  islands.  A 
village  composed  of  such  dwellings  ia 
known  as  a  lake  village  or  a  swamp 
village.  Much  of  our  knowledge  of 
prehistoric  archsoJogy  is  obtained 
from  the  remains  found  on  the  lake 
bottom  or  buried  in  the  swamp  on  the 
sites  of  such  villages. 

Some  of  these  villagea  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  nature  of  communal  dwell- 
ings ;  in  others  a  complete  street  of 
rough  woodwork  or  of  wattle  seems  to 
have  been  faced  on  either  side  by  the 
dwellings,  each  independent  of  all  the 
others.  —  R.  S. 

PILB  TOWER  Same  aa  Pele 
Tower. 

FIUNO.  The  process,  and  the  re- 
sult, of  driving  piles. 

PILIiAR.  Properly,  any  isolated 
vertical  mass,  whether  monolithic  or 
built  up  in  courses,  as  an  isolated  pier, 
or  the  like.  The  term  ia  hardly  a 
technical  one,  and  ia  very  loosely  ap- 
plied ;  thus,  the  ma.is  of  coal  ieH  in 
a  mine  to  carry  the  rock  above  is  so 


PILLAR  OF  VICTORY 


Pilme:   Navr  Abcadr  Pirrs  m  the 

FOKU      or     SiMPLK     PiLLABS;     FOUM- 
TAiNB  Abbkt,  Ydrkshtbe,  ENOIuIKD  ; 


.;    S«nARlt    AKD  ROL'ND  OnKH    (rOMXONLT  rALLBTl  P'RHS 
<  COLUH.VS],   KuKASAYA,   SVKIA ;    5rH  Ckntuuv   A.D. 

caUed ;  and  the  English  Bible  (Gen.  lix.  26) 
speaks  of  a  pillar  of 
salt.  In  architecture, 
the  tenn  is  applied  to 
vertical  supporting 
member  which  is  not  a 


the  usual  senses  of  those 
wonls  ;  also,  to  large 
memorial  columns. 

Comjmund  FlUar. 
Same  as  Compound 
Pier,  under  Pier. 

MidwaUPiilu.  (See 
Mid  wall  Column,  un- 
der Column.) 

Fompey'R  Pillar.  A 
large  memorial  column 
of  red  Egyptian  gran- 
in  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  erected  by  Pom- 
peius,  a  prefect,  in  hon- 
our of  Diocletian,  in  the 
fourth  century  a.D. 
(See  Memorial  Column.)  Fit. 

PILLAR    or   VIC-     *^' 
TORY.      A  pillar-like     be 
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PILLABBT 
Btnicture  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  a 
victoty,  the  term  being  sometimes  extended  to 
buildings  like  eastern  pagodas,  which  are  hardly 
pillars  in  any  strict  sense.  The  rostral  column 
(see  Columna  Roetrata)  of  the  Romans,  and  all 
those     columns     men- 

Itioned  under  Memorial 
Column  as  being  com- 
memorative of  military 
triumph,  as  well  as 
the  rude  cathstones  or 
megalithic  pillare  of  the 
North,  are  included 
under  this  title. 

PILLARBT.       A 
small  pillar. 

FIU,OW   WORK. 

„       The    decorative    treat- 

^rTti^""fkVi>™g^"a  ment    of    any    surface 

SwisB  CtuLBT.  with  pillow-like  projec- 

The  diwronii  br»M  i<  h»iTBd  tions  :   more  especiallv 

■Dd  la  h^M  wttii  two  pint  of  any  member  of  an 

wdih  urDUdcnui  b«di.        „pjg^^  usually  flat,  with 

a  continuous  cushion-like  swell  or  bulge.     (See 

Cushion.) 

PILOR  (FILLOR),  GERMAIN;  sculptor 
and  architect;  b.  1535  (in  the  Faubourg  Saiot- 
Jaques,  Paris) ;  d.  Feb.  3,  1590. 

la  1558  Pilon  received  payment  for  eight 
figures  in  relief  for  the  vault  of  the  monument 
of  Francis  I.,  at  Saint-Denis 
(see  De  I'Orme,  Philibert),  one 
of  his  earliest  and  best  works. 
He    superseded     Domenique 
Florentin  and  Geronimo  della 
Bobbia  (see  Bobbia,  Geronimo 
della)    as    sculptor    of    the 
monument  to  Henry  II.,  at 
Saint-Denis,    and    made    all 
the  statues  of  this  monumeiiL 
The  bas  reliefs  of  the  base  are 
by  Laurent   Kegnauldin  (see 
Regnauldin)      and      Fremyn 
Boussel.       Pilon     made    the 
monument  to  Guillaume  du 
Bellay  de  Langey  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Le  Mans  (finished  in 
155T),  and  the  monument  to 
Birague  in  the  Louvre.     One 
of  his  most  celebrated  works 
is  the  group  of  Three  Graces  1 
which    supports    a    va«e    in-  Pinkaclb:  Ox- 
tended  to  contain   the  heart     ™/,°  c*i2aD^ 
of    Francis    L      This   work, 
niade  for  Catherine  de'  Medici  in  1561,  is  now 
in  the  Louvre. 

Laml,  Dictifinnairt  des  Kulplfwt  fran^ah; 
Palnstre,  BetiaiBsance ;   Gonse,    Sejilpture   /ran- 

PIH.     A  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  or 

wedge-shaped  peg  or  bolt,  generally  of  wood, 

used  to  connect  two  or  mora  pieces  together. 
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PINNACLE 
It  is  moet  widely  used    in  mortise-and-tenoD 
framing,  and  the  like.     (Compare  Bolt.) 

FIHACOTHBCA.  In  chusic  arehitecture, 
a  building  for  the  preservation  oi  exhibition  of 
pictures ;  in  modem  use,  a  gallery  of  painting. 
(See  Pinakothek.) 


Pimnaclb:     Tow  I 
Cathrdral,     } 

11.10.    WrrH    PiNNACLB 
BiZB. 


A  building  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  paintings,  the  term  having  been  put 
to  use  in  Munich  to  denote  the  two  important 
picture  galleries  known,  respectively,  aa  the 
New  and  the  Old  Pinakothek.  (Compare  Pioa- 
cotheca.) 

pnTKACLB.     A  subordinate  vertical  stnio- 
tiue  of  masonry,  generally  more  or  lees  teper- 


A  part  ^  the  chevet  ot  the  cathedral  st  Reims.  only  by  the  waterway  leading  to  the  eargoyle,  an 

1  ne  imporUnce  of  these  pinnaclee  is  \n  tlieir  colon-  open  niche  conwiuiiig  the  great  slattte  on  ita  pedes- 

wi  size,  for  each  from  the  level  surface  at  the  top  tal,  and  the  spire   which  itself  is  accompanied    bv 

ita^ «^i^^*  b"llre«B  rises  80  feet  lo  the  flnial  upon  four  ».inor-  pinnacles.     The  gargnylea  are  ruined 

iw  spire,  and  includes  a  solid   basement  pierced  iii  effect  by  the  modem  waler-'eailera. 


PINNING  IN 
ing,  rifling  above  the  ueighbouring  parta  of  a 
building.  It  is  generally  uaecl  to  crown  a  but- 
tresfl,  or  the  like,  to  which  it  gives  additional 
weight ;  also,  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of  a 
square  tower,  to  fill  the  space  left  by  an  octag- 
onal spire  above,  and  to  complete  the  propor- 
tion. In  some  examples,  the  pinnacle  consists 
of  an  open  pavilion  supporting  a  spire,  the 
whole  being  of  great  relative  size.  (See  But- 
tress; Flying  Buttrefls  ;  Gothic  Architecture.) 

PINMINO  nr.  The  closure  of  open  joints 
in  nibble  work  or  rough  walling  by  small  wedges 
or  spalls  of  stone  fitted  into  the  interstices  and 
bedded  solidly  in  mortar,  especially  to  avoid 
hollow  spaces  in  the  interior  of  a  wall;  but  it 
ia  customary,  in  specifying  for  the  face  work  of 
such  a  wall,  tliat  there  shall  be  few  spoiled  joints. 

PIHHINa  UP.  The  operation  of  securing 
the  solid  horiEontal  bearing  of  timbers  or  lintels 
on  walls  or  piers  of  masonry  by  the  insertion  of 
thin  wedges  of  stone  or  layers  of  slate  or  metal ; 
the  operation  of  driving  in  metal  wedges  or 
blades  to  bring  the  superstructure  to  bear  fairiy 
upon  the  substructure,  or  to  restore  to  the  per- 
pendicular a  wall  which  is  not  plumb.  (See 
Perpendicular,  Restoring  to  thej  Shim.) 


PIPE 

Pnr  STOP.  A  metal  pin 
inserted  in  any  turning  member 
to  stop  it  at  a  certain  point,  as 
in  the  key  of  a  gas  fixture. 

PINTELLI,  BACCIO.  (See 
Poutelli,  Baccio.) 

Fin  TLB.  A  pin  forming  an 
axis  or  pivot  to  secure  two  parts 
or  members,  while  leaving  one 
or  both  free  to  revolve  ;  espe- 
cially, a  combination  of  such  a 
pin  with  another  part,  by  which 
it  is  held  more  or  less  at  right 
angles,  forming  a  sort  of  hook. 

PINTURICCaiO,  BER- 
NARDO; painter;  b.  1459; 
d.  1513.  Pinturicchio  painted 
frescoes  at  the  Sistine  Chapel 
(Rome),  which  still  exist ;  the 
Borgia  apartments  at  the  Vati- 
can, recently  restored  ;  and  the 
decorations  of  the  library  of  the  Pihkaolb: 
cathedral  of  Siena.  ' 


PtHKAcin:  West  Etto  ot  St.  Ff»» 
Tua»,wiTH  PiNNArLKa  or  who 
POaB,  AMD  Unvsdallt  Hioh. 


Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  His-     '*"■ 
tort/  of  Painting  in  Italy;  G.  W. 
Kitchin,   Piccntomini  Library ;  Volpinl,  Apparti- 
meato  Borgia  del  Vaticano. 

PIPB.     A  long,  generally  cylindrical, 
hollow  body,  used  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
fluid,  as  a  drain,  or  a  steam,  water,  or  gas 
pipe.    The  material  of  pipes  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  service  which  they  have  to  per- 
form.    To  quote  some  examples  :  — 
for  soil  and  waste  pipes  ;   heavy  cast  iron, 
asphalted  and  galvanized  wrought 
iron,  brass,   and    heavy  lead   for 
short  branches ; 
for  vent  pipes;  heavy  cast  iron,  galvan- 
ized  or  lead-lined  wrought  iron, 
heavy  lead  and  brass ; 
for  drain  pipes;  earthen,  cement,  and  extra 

heavy  cast-iron  pipes ; 
for  supply  pipes  ;  heavy  drawn  lead,  pliun 
black,  galvanized,  enamelled,  lead- 
lined,    tin -lined,    and    glass-lined 
wrought  iron,  tin-lined  lead,  tinned 
brass,  and  copper ; 
for  suction  pipes  from  cisterns  and  wells ; 
tin-lined  lead  and  block-tin  pipes  ; 
fbrilluminatinggas;  black  or  plain  wrought 
iron,  galvanized  wrought  iron,  and 
for  exposed  work,  brass  pipes ; 
for  steam ;  plain  black  wrought-iron  pipes ; 
for  gas  and  water  street  mains ;  heavy  as- 
phalted cast-iron  pipes,  asj)halted 
or  cement-lined  wrought-iron  pipes, 
for  water ;  wooden  log  pipes. 

(See  Gas  Fitting;    House   Drainage; 
Jdnt ;  Plumbing.)  —  W.  P.  Gerhard. 
C«N-       Supply  Pipe.     The  pipe  by  which  the 
public  gas,  water,  or  steam  service  is  con- 
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PIPE   BOABD 
nected  with  private  or   especial   Berrice.      In 
plumbing,  the  supply  aervice  precedes  the  ser- 
vice of  special  dbtribu^on. 

PIFB  BOASB.  A  board  secured  over  a 
sink  or  the  like,  commonly  fixed  to  the  wall ; 
to  which  the  Tarious  plumbing  pipes  for  supply 


or  tell-tale  purpoeee,  with  their  faucets,  are  at- 
tached. 

PJFFI,  OIUIiIO  (Giutio  Romano) ;  painter 
and  architect ;  b.  149:J;  d.  1346. 

As  the  principal  oHsiatant  of  Raphael  (see 

Santi,  R.)  he  was  associated  with  him  in  e\ecut- 

ing  the  frescoes  of  the  Stanze  of  the  ^'atican, 

He  also  superintended  the  execution  of  the  fres- 
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PISCINA 
coes  in  the  loggia  of  the  Farnesina  (finished 
about  1518).  He  assisted  in  the  decoration  of 
the  Loggia  of  the  Vatii^an,  and  of  the  Villa 
Madama,  near  Rome.  In  1525  he  designed  the 
Palazzo  del  Te  (abbreviation  for  Tqetto,  a  sluice- 
way or  canal)  at  Mantua  (finished  1528).  Giu- 
lio  built  his  own  palaizo,  which  still  stands  in 
Mantua,  and  the  tomb  of  Baldassare  Caatigli- 
one  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie 
(Mantua). 

Stiller,  Palazzo  drl  Tt.  in  Allgemrine  Bavzri- 
tvng.Vo\.  XLIX.:  Botwni,  Pulazziidrl  Te;  Carlo 
d'Arco,  Vita  td  open  dl  Giulio  liomano ;  MUiilz, 
Rtnaisfoinre  ;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed.;  iia.ye.Carttg- 
gio;  Gruuer,  Speeiment  of  Ornamtntal  Art. 


FIFFI     D'AKTONIO      D. 

sculptor  and  architect. 

After  1491  he  was  associated  with  Ambrogio 
d'Antooio  da  Milano  in  the  construction  of  the 
portico  of  the  cathedral  of  Si>oIeto. 

FIRAIVBSI,  aiOVAHNI  BAPTISTA; 
architect  ami  engraver;  b.  1720,  at  Venice; 
d.  Nov.  9,  1776. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  ma»on  and  went  to  Rome 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  study  architecture. 
His  ptatos  Wi-re  publisheil  under  the  following 
titles  :  AnlichilA  liomaiie,  i  vols,  folio,  first  »i. 
1756,  second  ed.  1784  ;  Monnmeuti  deijU  Sci- 
pimii.  1  vol.  folio,  1785  ;  Si:io>/rnji/iia  tjaal»or 
Tfmjtloruin  Vfierum,  deilit-at^nl  to  Pope  Pius 
VI.,  1  vol.  folio,  1776  (Partll.  contains  the  Pan- 
theon); Delta  JUaf/nificeiaa  ed  Ardiitettura 
tif'  Romaui,  1  vol.  folio,  deilica(«d  to  Clement 
XIII. :  Ojffe  Varie  di  Arrhiiellura,  etc.,  Rome, 
Year  Vlll.  of  the  Republic  ;  I.<iiiides  Vapito- 
lini,  1  vol.  folio,  dedicated  to  Clement  XIV.;  Jl 
Canipo  Munio  deU'Antica  lioma,  1  vol.  folio, 
Rome,  1762  ;  AnIkliitA  d'Albano  e  di  Caftd 
(3«Hrf(rf/o,lvol.fi>lio,dedicate.l  to  Clement XIV.; 
a  volume  of  plates  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  a 
volume  of  plates  on  the  ruins  of  Ptestum,  vari- 
ous engravings  of  Roman  vases,  candelabra,  etc. 

Bioiirapliy  conipiled  from  a  niHiiuscript  memoir 
ot  ]>iraiii-Ki  by  one  of  his  sons  in  Library  of  Fine 
Arlf.  IKJl. 

PIRCA.  A  kind  of  construction  found  in 
Peruvian  ruins  where  round  stones  are  laid  in 
mortar,  forming  a  Kort  of  rubble.  —  F.  S,  D. 

FISANO.  AUDREA.  (SeeAndreadaPisa.) 

FISANO,  GIOVANNI.  (See  Giovanni  da 
Pi.^.) 

PIBANO,  NICCOLti.  {See  Niccolib  da 
Pisn.) 

PIBANO,  TOMABO.  (See  Tomaso  di  An- 
drea Pisano.) 

PISAT.     Same  as  Pis^. 

PISCINA.  A  shallow  basin  or  sink,  sup- 
plied witii  a  drain  pijie,  generally  recessed  in  a 
niche,  which  is  often  elaborately  decorated.  In 
modem  churches,  generally  situated  in  a  cano' 
pied  niche  in  the  sanctuary  wall,  on  the  EpistK 
or  south  side  of  the  altar,  and  east  of  the  Se- 
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PIS£l 
dilia,  used  to  receive  the  water  in  which  the 
priest  washes  bis  faaads  at  the  Mass,  and  also 
that  in  which  the  sacreil  veaselB  are  cleansed. 

Mallet,  D'  Archioloyie  Beligienee,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1887. 

— c.  c. 

PISfi.  A  building  material  (see  Pis^  Ka- 
Bonry,  under  Masonry.) 

This  material  is  much  used  in  parts  of  Cen- 
tral anil  South  America.  A  kind  of  pis^  work 
was  use<l  by  eome  American  Indians,  a  good  ex- 
ample still  existing  in  the  noted  ruin,  Casa 
Qrande  near  Florence,  Arizona,  and  also  others 
in  Mexico.  Another  variety  was  in  use  in  the  Sa- 
kulo  Valley,  Anzouo,  where  an  examination  of 


many  ruins  discloses  a  method  of  ramming  the 
clay  between  two  lines  of  wicker  work  bound 
together  by  cross  sticks.  (See  C^on ;  Clay 
Walling;  Tapia.)  — F.  S.  D. 

PIBON ;  architect. 

Pison,  Maitre  (Vmuvre,  constructed,  at  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century,  the  old  cathedral  of 
Le  Puy  (Haute  Loire),  central  France,  of  which 
vestiges  appear  in  the  present  building. 

Bouraas^,  Cathfilritlea  de  France. 

PIT.  In  a  theatre,  or  the  like,  the  main 
portion  of  tlie  floor  of  the  auditorium,  situated 
at  a  lower  level  than  the  dress  circle  or  boxes 
which  originally  enclosed  it  on  three  sides. 
Commonly  separated  from  the  Iwxea  by  a  sunken 
wsle.  The  term  is  now,  in  Gn'at  Britain,  ap- 
plied to  the  inferior  seats  in  whatever  part  of 
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Pibcika:  Cowling  Church;  c,  ISIiO. 
the  floor  of  the  house,  and  in  the  United  States 
has  been  superseded  by  the  term  Orchestra  or 
Parquet. 

PITCH  (I.).  The  amount  of  slope  given  to 
any  member,  as  a  rouf,  or  })art  of  a  roof;  thus, 
a  pitch  may  be  stated  as  of  2  to  3  (viz.  2  feet 
or  inches  upright  to  3  feet  or  inches  horizontal) 
or  of  a  given  angle  (30  degrees,  45  degrees,  etc.). 
An  ingenious  instrument  is  sold,  devised  for  the 
easy  det«rmination  of  the  pitch  of  roof  and 
much  used  by  carpenters,  surveyors,  and  the  like. 
It  is  furnished  with  a  spirit  level,  anil  by  the  use 
of  this,  a  glance  will  determine  either  the  angle  of 
the  pitch  or  the  number  of  feet  of  rise  or  vertical 
height  which  corresponds  with  a  given  length 
of  slope,  or,  at  pleasure,  -with  a  given  liorizon- 
tal  length. 


PiBCIHA  ;    BLVTHPORIt  CHURCH,   t 


PITCH 

The  pitch  of  roofs  has  generally  been  deter- 
mined by  two  considerations  taken  together; 
one,  the  amount  of  rainfall  or  snowfall  which 
is  to  be  expected  during  the  year,  or  any  season 
of  the  year ;  the  other,  the  material  with  which 
the  roof  is  covered.  A  roof  made  of  sheets  of 
tin  plate,  zinc,  or  other  metal  soldered  together, 
may  be  much  more  flat  than  a  roof  of  shingles ; 
this,  again,  somewhat  less  steep  than  a  slate 
roof  —  all  without  danger  of  leakage  so  long  as 
the  roof  is  in  good  repair.  Other  considerations, 
such  as  those  of  architectural  effect,  have,  how- 
ever often  affected  the  question ;  thus,  the  six- 
teenth century  architects  of  France  inherited 
from  the  Gothic  church  builders  a  taste  for  very 
steep  and  high  roofe,  requiring  very  lofty  chim- 
neys, which,  together  with  proportionally  large 
dormer  windows,  became  an  important  feature 
of  the  Renaissance  building  of  France.  A 
himdred  years  later  this  taste  had  disappeared, 
and  the  influence  of  classical  and  pseudo-classi- 
cal traditions  coming  from  Italy  caused  the 
adoption  of  roofs  of  very  low  pitch  and  almost 
entirely  concealed  behind  blocking  courses,  para- 
pets, and  the  like.  The  flatter  roofs  may  have 
required  somewhat  greater  care  in  their  construc- 
tion ;  but  the  change  from  one  to  another  was 
wholly  caused  by  local  and  temporary  change 
in  taste  of  design.  —  R.  S. 

PITCH  (II.).  The  distance  from  centre  to 
centre  of  rivets  in  iron  construction. 

PITCH-FACED.  In  stonework,  having  the 
edges  of  the  face  trimmed  down  to  a  true  arris 
or  angle  all  around  (see  Draft),  so  that,  when 
laid  up  in  the  wall,  the  central  part  of  the  visible 
face  of  each  stone  is  left  projecting  and  rough  as 
it  came  from  the  quarry,  or  but  slightly  dressed 
into  shape  with  the  pick,  while  the  joints  are 
narrow,  true,  and  all  on  the  same  plane.  A 
pitch-faced  wall,  therefore,  is  a  rough  wall  of 
squared  stones  with  fine  joints  somewhat  below 
the  general  surface.  (See  Rock  Faced  ;  Stone 
Dressing.) 

PITCH  HOLE.  A  recess  or  depression  oc- 
curring in  the  surface  of  a  stone  which  has 
otherwise  been  more  or  less  dressed  to  a  true 
face  for  setting. 

PITCHING  PIECE.    Same  as  Apron  Piece. 

PITCH  OF  AN  ARCH.  The  versed  sine, 
or  height,  from  the  springing  line  to  the  high- 
est part  of  the  soffit  or  intrados. 

PIT  D^TEUiING.  A  residence  wholly  or 
in  part  under  ground  and  formed  by  an  excava- 
tion. Records  of  houses  which  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  subterranean  are  not  uncommon, 
and  there  exist  in  the  south  of  England  (Addy, 
op.  cit.),  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  upon 
the  sites  of  different  Gaulish  cities  many  pits 
which  must  have  been  from  4  to  6  feet 
deep  and  from  12  to  14  feet  in  diameter  or 
width,  all  of  which  were  evidently,  from  the 
remains  within  them,  used   for  human  habi- 
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PLAN 

tation.  The  wall,  if  any  was  needed  for  greater 
height,  was  built  up  of  rough  stones,  or  by 
screens  of  wattle  covered  with  mud,  but  the 
roof  seems  to  have  been  in  every  case  a  pyra- 
mid or  cone  of  boughs.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  there  still  remain  many  English  cot- 
tages of  which  the  floor  (of  beaten  earth,  or  of 
stones  laid  upon  the  earth)  is  a  foot  or  more 
below  the  surface,  and  allusions  to  this  will  be 
found  in  literature.  It  is  claimed  that  houses 
were  warmer  in  winter  if  built  in  this  way. 
(See  Pennpit.) 

Addy,  The  Evolution  of  the  English  House; 
Hamerton,  The  Mount  and  Autun;  Helbig,  Die 
Italiker  in  der  Poebene. 

PrVOT.  A  pin  on  which  any  object  is  free 
to  revolve  ;  it  may  be  stationary  or  attached  to 
the  revolving  object.  In  antiquity,  used  in  the 
place  of  hinges  for  doors  and  the  like ;  fixed 
near  to  the  jamb  in  the  sill  and  lintel ;  or  fljced 
to  the  door  and  revolving  in  sockets.  In  mod- 
em times,  heavy  sash  with  large  sheets  of  plate 
glass  have  sometimes  a  pivot  in  the  middle  of 
the  top  and  bottom  rail ;  pivots  are  abo  used 
for  hanging  fan  lights  and  other  sash,  being 
secured  to  the  middle  of  the  side  stiles  and  hav- 
ing their  spckets  in  the  jambs,  or  sides  of  the 
frame. 

prVOT  LIGHT.  A  glazed  sash  supported 
on  pivots  so  that  it  may  be  opened  and  closed 
by  revolving,  either  horizontally  or  vertically ; 
a  common  arrangement  for  fan  lights. 

PLACARD.     A.  Pargetting;  parget  work. 

B.  The  decoration  of  the  door  of  an  apart- 
ment, consisting  of  a  chambranle  crowned  with 
its  frieze  or  gorge.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

C    In  French  use,  a  small,  shallow  cupboard. 

PLAFOND.  A  ceiling  in  the  sense  of  the 
under  side  of  a  floor.  The  French  term  used 
in  English,  especially  when  such  a  feature  is 
made  decorative. 

PLAIN  TILE.     (See  Tile.) 

PLAN.  A  drawing  which  geometrically  rep- 
resents an  object  in  horizontal  projection,  as 
distinguished  from  those  representing  vertical 
sections  or  elevations ;  it  may  represent  the 
exterior  of  the  object  as  seen  from  above,  as  in 
a  roof  plan,  or  any  part  of  its  interior  as  shown 
by  a  hoiizontal  section,  as  a  floor  plan. 

As  the  horizontal  section  has  the  advantage, 
over  vertical  sections  and  elevations,  of  being 
able  to  set  forth  the  shapes,  dimensions,  and 
mutual  relation  of  all  the  apartments  in  a 
building  and  tlie  character  of  its  intercom- 
munications, the  plan  is  generally  considered  as 
the  basis  of  every  architectural  composition. 

Plans,  in  the  plural,  commonly,  any  set  of 
graphic  delineations  intended  collectively  to  de- 
scribe an  object  or  objects,  even  including  verti- 
cal projections  and  perspective  drawings.  (See 
Planning.)  — D.  N.  B.  S. 
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SCBTITLES. 
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PLANCEER 

Block  Plan.  A  plan  giving  the  general 
mass  or  outlines  without  subdivisions ;  as  when 
it  is  desired  to  exhibit  the  relations  of  a  build- 
ing, as  a  whole,  to  surrounding  buildings  or 
grounds;  or  when  the  general  distribution  of 
rooms  is  indicated  roughly  without  minor  de- 
tails, as  doors  and  windows. 

Qround  Plan.  That  one  of  a  set  of  archi- 
tectural drawings  which  shows  the  ground  story 
of  a  building,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  the  basement 
story.  It  is  usual  to  consider  the  ground  plan 
as  the  primary  drawing  to  which  others  must 
be  made  to  conform,  and  this  because  it  is  com- 
monly the  one  first  laid  out  and  the  one  in 
which  the  general  lines  of  construction  are  first 
considered  and  more  or  less  determined. 


Planning:  Church  at  Kalat  Sbm'an,  Syria; 

6th  Century. 

Oy  column  of  S.  Simeon  Stylite».  The  circle  A^  A^  A,  Axes 
the  Hypaetbral  octagon.  The  circle  A,  R,  fixes  the  exterior  uf 
the  absidioles.  The  circle  Z>,  Z>,  fixes  the  length  of  the  three 
great  porches  north,  south,  and  west.  The  circle  H,  K,  S, 
Bxi'S  the  width  of  the  outer  narthex  to  each  porch  and  the 
length  of  the  nave  of  the  church  proper  at  the  east.  Lines 
drawn  through  C,  C,  are  the  axes  of  the  church  and  porticoes. 
The  sides  of  the  naves  and  aisles  being  made  parallel  to  these 
axes.    Lines  drawn  through  R,  Rj  are  me  axes  of  the  absidioles. 

Perspective  Plan.  A  plan  drawn  in  per- 
spective ;  used  as  a  preliminary  process  of  draw- 
ing in  perspective,  but  rare. 

PLANCEER.  The  soffit  or  underside  of 
any  projecting  member  as  a  cornice.  Also,  a 
plank ;  a  floor  of  wood ;  sometimes  called  plan- 
cher,  or  corrupted  into  plausheer. 

PLANE  (v.).  To  smooth  as  with  a  plane, 
said  of  wood  more  especially,  but  also  of  stone 
of  such  qualities  as  will  bear  fine  dressing,  and 
of  forging  of  iron  and  steel.  In  architecture, 
as  in  ship  building,  even  the  heaviest  timbers 
were  finished  by  the  hand  plane  until  about 
1830 ;  at  that  time  the  planing  mill  became 
common,  and  this  has  received  great  improve- 
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ments.  Planks  and  boards  are  said  to  be  mill- 
planed  when  they  are  of  that  smoothness  which 
is  obtained  by  the  planing  machine.  (See  Wood- 
working Machinery.) 

PLANE  OF  A  COLUMN.  The  surface 
of  a  longitudinal  section  made  on  the  axis  of 
the  shaft  of  a  column.  In  some  Greek  peri- 
styles and  porticoes  the  planes  of  the  columns 
incline  inward  slightly.  (See  Refinements  in 
Design.) 

PLANE  TILE.     (See  Tile.) 

PLANK.  A  piece  of  timber,  the  thickness 
of  which  is  small  as  compared  with  its  width. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  always  more  than  one 
inch  in  thickness.  In  construction,  only  such 
pieces  as  are  laid  flat  or  nearly  so ;  thus  a  tim- 
ber, 3  inches  x  10  inches,  laid  as  in  flooring,  is 
called  a  plank ;  but  when  set  on  edge  would  be 
a  beam  or  joist.  (See  Slow-bummg  Construc- 
tion.) 

PLANNINa.  The  laying  out  and  develop- 
ing the  general  scheme  of  a  building,  referring 
especially  to  its  ground  plan  and  floor  plans 
as  the  basis  of  every  architectural  composition. 
This  process  involves  the  atyustment  of  the 
building  to  the  site  and  a  consideration  of  the 
grades  and  their  eflect  upon  the  plan  ;  the  size, 
shape,  and  proper  mutual  disposition  of  the 
halls,  rooms,  chambers,  corridors,  staircases,  and 
offices  of  all  degrees,  having  in  view,  first,  the 
adaptation  of  each  to  its  especial  use  in  all  re- 
spects of  practical  comfort,  convenience,  and 
accessibility ;  second,  the  best  construction  com- 
patible with  proper  economy ;  third,  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  upper  stories  with  the  lower,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  unnecessary,  costly,  or 
awkward  concessions;  fourth,  the  possible  ex- 
terior developments,  in  respect  to  height,  fenes- 
tration, division  into  pavilions  and  proportions 
genendly ;  and  fifth,  beauty,  harmony,  and  dis- 
tinction of  style  by  proper  suboniination  or 
emphasis  of  each  part  in  accordance  with  its 
just  relative  importance,  so  that  a  complete 
unity  may  be  established  throughout  the  whole 
fabric.  In  this  process  the  establishment  and 
observance  of  axial  or  centre  lines  and  lines  of 
vista  are  often  made  to  play  an  important  part. 
(See  Plan ;  also  Architecture ;  Drawing.) 

—  H.  V.  B. 

PLANT  (v.).  To  attach  by  glueing,  nailing, 
or  otherwise  securing  to  a  surface,  particularly 
in  carpentry ;  usually  with  o?i.  A  moulding 
when  not  worked  in  the  solid  is  said  to  be 
planted  on.     (See  Stick.) 

PLAQUE.  A  tablet  or  distinctly  flat  plate, 
generally  of  metal,  whether  plain  or  ornamented, 
for  exterior  or  interior  wall  decoration,  or  to  be 
inserted  or  inlaid  in  a  panel.  (Compare  Pa- 
tera.) 

PLASTER.     In  building :  — 

A.   Same  as  Plaster  of  Paris. 

JB.   A  mixture,  either  of  lime  or  of  lime  and 
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plaster,  in  sense  Ay  with  sand  and  water,  and 
sometimes  with  short  cattle  hair  or  vegetable 
fibre,  in  considerable  quantity,  used  while  wet 
for  covering  surfaces  of  walls,  or  the  like,  where 
it  hardens  with  a  smooth  surface.  This  is  the 
only  common  use  of  the  term  in  building,  as 
other  preparations  serving  the  same  purpose 
are  rarely  called  by  this  name.  (See  Arriccio ; 
Chunam ;  Gatch  ;  Gauge  Mortar,  under  Mor- 
tar ;  Gauged  Work ;  Intonaco ;  Rough  Cast ; 
Staif;  Stucco;  see  aUo  Plastering.) 

PLASTERING.  The  art  and  the  practice 
of  mixing  and  applying  plaster  in  sense  B,  in- 
cluding the  occasional  use  of  plaster  in  sense 
A.  It  is  customary  to  apply  plaster  in  three 
or  in  two  coats.  For  three-coat  work  the  first 
coat  is  generally  rather  coarse  mortar  made  of 
lime  and  sand  with  much  hair  mixed  in  the  paste. 
This  is  put  on  wet,  and  rubbed  hard  with  the 
trowel  or  float  so  as  to  form  a  good  key  upon 
the  lathing  or  the  masonry,  while  it  is  deeply 
scratched  or  scored  to  allow  the  second  coat  to 
make  a  key.  The  second  coat,  called  the  brown- 
ing or  floated  coat,  is  of  lime  and  sand,  and  is 
floated  smooth.  The  third  coat,  called  finish- 
ing coat,  may  be  a  hard  finish,  and  is  then  com- 
posed of  sele<;ted  lime  and  fine  white  sand  or 
marble  dust,  and  is  rubbed  very  smooth;  or 
else  it  is  of  sand  finish,  and  is  then  made  like 
the  second  coat,  but  with  selected  and  washed 
sand,  and  is  floated  true  and  smooth.  Mould- 
ings are  made  by  running  nearly  pure  plaster, 
in  sense  A,  along  the  line  to  be  followed,  and 
then  shaping  the  soft  material  by  a  pattern  or 
templet,  or  by  casting  them  in  pieces  of  some 
size  which  are  then  nailed  in  place.  Raised 
ornaments  are  of  this  material,  sometimes  stif- 
fened with  glue,  or  of  papier  mach^ ;  they  are 
put  up  while  the  first  or  second  coat  is  still 
wet,  and  keyed  well  into  it,  the  finishing  coat 
being  worked  around  them  afterward. 

Sand  finish  is  employed  when  the  wall  is  to 
be  painted,  and  when  the  peculiar  depth  and 
glow  of  colour  caused  by  the  rough  surface  is 
desired.  Hard  finish  is  much  more  common  in 
modem  times.  Where  painting  is  to  be  very 
elaborate,  special  treatment  of  the  plastered  sur- 
face is  needed,  unless  plaster,  in  the  strict  sense, 
is  replaced  by  some  cement.     (See  Stucco.) 

Plastering  was  used  by  the  Romans  both 
separate  and  in  combination  with  stucco ;  it 
was  used  also  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
though  what  remains  of  this  is  generally  a  fine 
and  apparently  pure  gypsum  (plaster  in  sense 
JB).  It  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  the 
use  of  flat,  plastered  ceilings  began  to  replace 
the  visible  soffits  of  the  floor  beams  and  gird- 
ers ;  antl  as  this  was  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  the  classical  revival  in  the  north,  the 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  English  buildings 
offer  examples  of  very  elaborate  moulded  and 
patterned  ceilings  made  of  plaster.     Colour  was 
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mixed  with  the  plaster  very  often,  and  different 
colours  used  in  the  same  piece  of  work,  with 
deliberate  search  for  polychromatic  effect. 

—  R.  S. 

PLA8TER  OF  PARIS.  A.  Gypsum;  so 
called  because  first  discovered  in  the  tertiary  of 
the  Paris  basin. 

B,  Gypsum  deprived  of  its  natural  moisture 
by  heat,  which,  when  ground  to  powder  and  di- 
luted with  water  into  a  thin  paste,  sets  rapidly, 
and  expands  at  the  instant  of  setting,  a  pecul- 
iarity which  causes  it  to  take  sharp  and  delicate 
impressions  firom  a  mould.     (See  Plastering.) 

PLAT.     (See  Plot,  n.  and  v.) 

PLATBAND.  A.  Any  flat  or  square  faced 
moulding  of  slight  projection  in  comparison  to 
its  width,  forming  a  contrast  or  rest  in  a  group 
of  mouldings  of  curvilinear  section,  as  a  fascia 
in  an  architrave. 

B.   A  flat  arch  (which  see,  under  Arch). 

PLATE.  A,  A  member  intended  to  serve 
as  the  immediate  support  of  isolated  pressures, 
its  especial  advantage  being  to  distribute  those 
pressures  widely  throughout  the  mass  of  ma- 
sonry or  the  row  of  separate  uprights  of  iron 
or  wood  which  support  it.  (1)  A  timber,  plank, 
or  piece  of  scantling  used  in  this  way  (for  which 
see  sub-titles.  Ground  Plate ;  Pole  Plate  ;  Wall 
Plate).  (2)  A  piece  of  metal  or  a  block  of 
stone  of  even  surface  and  of  uniform  thickness, 
often  not  very  much  larger  than  the  end  of  a 
beam,  girder,  or  truss  which  rests  upon  it. 
(See  Templet.) 

B,  A  flat  slab  or  piece  of  material  of  any 
sort  intended,  not  for  constructional  purposes, 
but  as  an  accessory.  (See  the  sub-titles.  Hand 
Plate ;  Push  Plate.) 

Bearing  Plate.  A  plate  in  sense  A ;  espe- 
cially one  used  to  carry  a  great  and  concen- 
trated weight,  as  one  end  of  a  heavy  truss. 

Deck  Plate.  A  purlin  plate  in  cases  where 
the  upper  slope  of  the  roof  is  so  nearly  flat  as 
to  be  called  a  deck. 

Ghround  Plate.  The  lowest  plate  in  a  tim- 
ber frame,  resting  upon  the  foundation  of  ma- 
sonry or  the  piers  which  replace  it ;  therefore, 
usually  the  same  as  sill,  as  in  the  framing  of 
houses,  and  the  like. 

Hand  Plate.  A  flat  piece  of  hard,  and  often 
glazed  and  washable,  material,  intended  to  be 
fastened  upon  a  door  at  the  point  where  it  is 
apt  to  be  handled  in  opening  and  shutting.  In 
old-fashioned  houses  its  place  is  sometimes  taken 
by  a  black  painted  parallelogram  or  other  figure 
upon  the  lighter  surface.  (See  Push  Plate, 
below.) 

Pin  Plate.  A  form  of  Bearing  Plate;  so 
called  because,  when  cast  in  iron,  it  is  made 
with  a  pin  intended  to  project  downward  into 
the  masonry  and  steady  the  plate  in  its  place. 

Pole  Plate.  A  plate  for  the  support  of  the 
ends  of  the  common  rafters ;  specifically,  such 
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a  plate  laid  across,  and  resting  upon,  the  tie 
beams,  and  acting  in  place  of  a  purlin. 

Purlin  Plate.  A  purlin  in  a  roof  which 
takes  a  new  set  of  rafters,  as  where  there  is  a 
break  in  the  inclination  of  the  roof,  the  upper 
part  being  less  steep  than  below.  (See  Curb ; 
Gambrel  Roof,  under  Roof.) 

Push  Plata.  A  thin  piece  of  metal,  porce- 
lain, or  similar  hard  and  washable  substance 
applied  to  a  door  at  a  point  where  it  is  fre- 
quently pushed  by  hand  or  foot ;  especially  the 
somewhat  ornamental  piece  set  below  the  knob 
and  keyhole,  and,  more  rarely,  above  these. 
(See  Hand  Plate.) 

Raising  Plate.  In  carpentry,  any  cod  tin u- 
ous  horizontal  timber  laid  upon  the  top  of  a 
wall  or  upon  a  timber  framing,  to  support  the 
heels  of  rafters  or  any  other  superincumbent 
frame  work ;  a  wall  plate. 

Wall  Plate.  A  plate  resting  upon  the  wall 
and  carrymg  the  timbers  of  a  floor  or  roof ;  more 
especially  the  piece  which  supports  the  ends  of 
the  rafters  of  an  ordinary  roof,  and  which  is 
often  spoken  of  as  **  the  plate,''  without  qualifi- 
cation. —  R.  S. 

PLATEA  (pi.  platese).  In  Latin,  an  open 
space,  as  a  street ;  hence,  in  Roman  archaeology, 
a  passage  in  a  theatre,  amphitheatre,  or  other 
large  building. 

PLATE  BEAM.     (See  under  Beam.) 

PLATE  GLASS.     (See  under  Glass.) 

PLATERESQUE  ARCHITECTURE.  That 
supposed  to  resemble  silversmiths'  work  in  its 
ornamental  details,  viz.,  a  delicate  and  elaborate 
tracery  or  massing  of  fine  sculptured  detail. 
This  style  is  peculiar  to  Spanish  architecture 
from  about  1520.  (See  Spain,  Architecture 
of.) 

PLATPORM.     In  architecture :  — 

A.  A  natural  or  artificial  raised  piece  of 
ground,  more  or  less  level  and  regular  in  shape  ; 
especially  as  prepared  for  the  reception  of  build- 
ings, as  the  great  even  surfaces  retained  by  heavy 
walls  from  which  rose  the  palaces  of  the  Assyr- 
ians.    (See  Mesopotamia,  Architecture  of.) 

B.  A  floor  raised  above  or  sunk  below  the 
ground  or  the  general  level  of  the  floor  of  a  room 
or  hall ;  as  a  stair  landing,  a  dais. 

C.  A  grillage,  bed  of  concrete  or  similar 
construction  prepared  to  receive  a  pier. 

D.  A  row  of  beams  on  top  of  a  wall  to  sup- 
port the  timber  work  of  a  roof.  (See  Wall 
Plate.)  — D.  N.  B.  S. 

PLATPORM  RESIDENCE.  A  house  or 
group  of  houses  of  American  Indians  built  on 
an  artificial  platform,  or  terrace  of  earth.  Such 
platforms  in  Florida  were  20  to  50  feet  high  and 
sometimes  nearly  2000  feet  in  circumference, 
surmounted  by  houses  of  the  chief  and  his  fam- 
ily. The  steep  sides  were  ascended  by  means 
of  steps  cut  in  the  earth  and  covered  with  wood. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  mounds  of  the 
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so-called  Moundbullders  were  of  this  natura 
(See  Mound.)  — F.  S.  D. 

PLATING.  In  stained  glass  work,  the  lin- 
ing or  doubling  of  one  piece  of  coloured  glass  by 
another  piece  with  the  purpose  of  modifying  its 
colour  or  diminishing  its  intensity.  (See  Win- 
dow.) 

PLAZA.  In  Spanish,  an  open  place  in  a 
town.  The  term  is  being  gradually  adopted 
with  a  similar  meaning  in  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

PLEASANCE.  Anciently  a  garden  or  part 
of  a  garden  intended  for  ornament  and  for  eqjoy- 
ment. 

PLEXIPORM  (a4j.)..  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  network,  weaving,  or  plaiting,  as  in 
Romanesque  and  Celtic  ornamentation. 

PLINIUS  C^SCILIUS  SECUNDUS, 
CAIUS  (Phny  the  Younger)  ;  writer ;  b.  6 1  or 

62   A.D.  ;  d.  116  A.D. 

A  nephew  of  Plinius  Secundus,  author  of  the 
Historia  Naturalis  (see  Plinius  Secundus, 
Caius).  He  is  best  known  by  the  ten  books  of 
his  letters  (Epistoloe).  A  letter  from  him  to 
Gallus  (Book  II.,  Ep.  XVII.)  describes  his  Lau- 
rentine  villa  sixteen  miles  from  Rome,  and  a  let- 
ter to  ApoUinans  (Book  V.,  Ep.  VI.)  describes 
another  villa  in  Tuscany.  Numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reconstruct  these  villas  from 
his  description.  In  106  a.d.  he  succeeded 
Frontinus  (see  Frontinus)  as  superintendent  of 
the  Roman  aqueducts. 

Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog- 
raphy; Arch.  Pub  Soc.  Dictionary;  Castell,  Vil- 
las of  the  Ancients;  Marquez,  Delle  ville  di 
Plinio. 

PUNIUS  SECUNDUS,  CAIUS  (Pliny 
the  Elder) ;  writer,  b.  23  a.d.  ;  d.    79  a.d. 

The  Historia  Naturalis  of  this  famous 
Roman  writer  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  in- 
formation reganling  antique  art,  especially  the 
thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  books.  He  was 
killed  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  a.d. 

Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog- 
raphy. 

PLINTH.  A.  The  plain,  continuous  sur- 
face under  the  base  moulding  of  any  architec- 
tural member,  and  connecting  it  with  the 
ground  or  floor.  In  the  classic  orders,  the  low 
square  block  under  the  base  mouldings  of  a  col- 
umn, pilaster,  or  pedestal.  The  term  is  ex- 
tended to  include  a  course  of  stone  or  brick 
in  which  an  offset  is  cut,  as  where  a  wall  di- 
minishes in  thickness.  The  Doric  abacus  has 
been  called  a  plinth  erroneously  and  because  of 
its  square  and  simple  form. 

B,  In  joinery,  interior  finish,  and  the  like, 
a  flat  and  plain  member  at  the  bottom  of  any 
architrave,  dado,  or  the  like  ;  or  the  broad  and 
flat  part  of  a  Base  Board  or  Skirting. 

Sub  Plinth.  A  plinth  placed  under  the  prin- 
cipal plinth  and  of  slightly  greater  projection. 
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PUNTH  BLOCK.  A  plinth  used  to  pre- 
yent  the  mouldings  of  a  door  or  window  frame 
from  reaching  the  floor.  (See  Plinth,  B ;  also 
Base  Block.) 

PLINTH  COURSE.  A  course  of  stones, 
forming  a  continuous  plinth.  Specifically,  the 
first  projecting  course  of  stones  above  the  under- 
pinning, forming  the  base  or  part  of  the  base 
of  a  building.    (See  Base  Course ;  Water  Table.) 

PLINT.     (See  Plinius.) 

PLOT  (n.).  A.  A  piece  of  ground,  as  for 
building,  generally  small. 

B.     A  map  or  plan  as  laid  out  or  plotted. 

Ground  Plot.  Same  as  Ground  Plan; 
nearly  obsolete  and  connected  with  Plot  (v.)  in 
the  sense  of  drawing  plans. 

PLOT  (v.).  To  make  a  drawing  of  a  plot 
or  ground  plan  ;  to  map ;  specifically,  to  lay  out 
a  map  from  a  surveyor's  notes. 

PLOUGH.     (See  Plow.) 

PLOW  (v.).  To  cut  grooves  or  channels,  as 
in  dadoing  and  housing. 

PLOW1EID  AND  TONGX7ED.  (See  Tongued 
and  Grooved.) 

PLUG  (n.).  A.  A  wedge  or  peg  of  wood 
driven  into  a  joint  of  a  wail  of  brick  or  stone 
and  then  sawn  otf  flush  to  aflbrd  a  hold  for 
nails,  so  that  furring  strips  or  other  woodwork 
may  have  firm  attachment  in  preparation  for 
interior  finish. 

B.  In  plumbing,  a  branch  from  a  water- 
supply  pipe  threaded  at  the  outlet  for  coupling 
to  a  hose.  It  is  generally  closed  by  a  screw 
cap. 

PLUG  AND  PEATHER  A  combination 
of  three  pieces,  usually  of  iron,  for  splitting 
stone.  It  consists  of  two  half-round  bars 
which  are  placed  in  a  hole  drilled  in  the  stone 
for  the  purpose,  and  between  the  flat  sides  of 
which  is  driven  the  third  piece  having  a  wedge 
shape.  This  last  appears  to  be  generally  known 
as  the  Plug,  although  Feather  would  seem  more 
appropriate  from  the  general  meaning  of  that 
term. 

PLUBfB  (a<y.).  Vertical,  as  shown  by  a 
plumb  line. 

PLUBfB  (n.).  A  plummet ;  hence,  by  ex- 
tension, the  verticality  of  a  line  supporting  a 
plummet.     (See  the  sub  title.) 

Out  of  Plumb,  not  vertical ;  said  of  any 
member  or  face;  and  especially  of  one  that 
ought  to  be  truly  vertical 

PLXTBfB  BOB.  The  weight  used  for  a 
plumb  line ;  hence,  by  extension,  the  plumb  line 
and  weight  used  together.  (See  Plumb  Line  ; 
Plumb  Rule.) 

PLXTBfBING.  Formerly  the  trade  and  art 
of  working  in  lead ;  nowadays  the  trade  of 
fitting  up  in  buildings  the  metal  pipes,  traps, 
tanks,  and  fixtures  of  different  materials  used 
for  water  supply,  drainage,  gas  illumination, 
and  for  gas  cooking  and  heating ;  also  the  pipe 
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system  and  apparatus  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  water,  sewage,  and  gas. 

As  implied  by  the  name,  plumbers  use<l  at 
one  time  principally  lead  in  their  work.  Soil 
pipes  were  made  from  sheet  lead  rolled  into 
cylindrical  forms  and  soldered  at  the  edges. 
Cisterns,  tanks,  and  sinks  were  lined,  and  roofs 
of  buildings  were  covered,  with  sheet  lead. 
Handmade  traps,  rain-water  heads,  gutters, 
leaders,  and  flashings  were  made  of  this  metal. 
Later  on,  cast-lead  pipes  came  into  use,  and  are 
now  superseded  by  drawn  lead  pipes,  bends,  and 
traps.  The  tedious  work  of  bending  pipes  by 
hand  is  done  away  with  ;  drawn  traps  have  no 
sand  holes  from  casting  and  do  not  open  at  the 
soldered  seams.     . 

With  progress  in  manufacturing,  better  and 
stronger  materials  became  available  for  the 
plumbers'  work.  Cast  and  wrought  iron  pipe, 
for  water,  sewage,  and  gas,  and  copper  and  brass 
pipes,  fittings,  and  traps  for  the  waste  and  sup- 
ply system  of  plumbing  appliances,  have  to  a 
large  extent  replaced  lead  and  given  to  plumb- 
ing work  an  entirely  different  character.  Com- 
paratively little  lead  is  used  in  the  modem 
American  plumbing,  whereas  in  England  and 
France  lead  soil,  water  and  gas  pipes,  are  still  in 
use.  In  the  case  of  very  soft  waters  lead  as  a 
material  for  supply  pipes  should  be  avoided,  as 
there  is  some  danger  of  the  water  acting  on  the 
lead  and  causing,  when  used  for  drinking,  lead 
poisoning.  (See  Pipe;  Water  Supply.)  The 
journeyman  plumber  of  to-day  must  understand 
wiping  soldered  joints  in  lead  pipe,  making 
screw  joints  in  wrought-iron  pipe,  lead-caulked 
joints  in  cast-iron  pipes,  and  the  joining  of  brass, 
block  tin,  and  copper  pipes. 

Plumbers*  work  comprises  the  running  of  soil, 
vent  and  waste  pipes  and  house  sewers  of  various 
materials,  the  tapping  of  street  mains,  bringing 
the  water  service  pipes  into  buildings,  and 
running  supplies  to  plumbing  fixtures,  tanks,  and 
hot  water  boilers ;  the  fitting  up  of  water 
metres,  and  the  setting  and  connecting  of  hand 
lift  and  force  pumps,  hot  air  pumping  engines, 
steam  and  gas  pumps,  electric  and  fire  pumps. 
Plumbers  fit  up  cooking  ranges  for  coal  or  gas 
fuel,  and  make  the  connections  of  waterbacks  or 
pipe  coils,  and  must  know  how  to  obtain  perfect 
hot  water  supply  and  circulation.  They  provide 
fire  protection  appliances,  such  as  fire  pumps, 
standpipes,  valves,  and  hose,  and  fit  up  water 
sterilizers  and  pressure  filters.  They  must  know 
and  understand  the  setting  of  the  numerous 
kinds  and  types  of  plumbing  fixtures,  such  as 
water-closets,  urinals,  sinks,  basins,  and  tubs, 
and  how  to  connect  them  with  the  soil  and 
waste  pipes  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  safe 
removal  of  sewage  and  perfect  exclusion  of  sewer 
air.  (See  House  Drainage.)  The  plumber  also 
fits  up  buildings  with  gas  pipes  for  lighting, 
cooking,  heating,  and  power  purposes. 
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The  most  important  appliance  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  is  the  water-closet.  Numerous 
types  have  been  devised,  many  of  which,  after 
a  brief  trial,  have  been  abandoned.  The  pan 
closet  was  the  one  to  hold  out  the  longest,  not- 
withstanding its  universal  condemnation.  At 
the  present  writing  (1900),  the  pan,  valve,  and 
plunger  closets  are  fast  disappearing.  Cheap 
wash-out  closets  and  a  few  of  good  make  are 
still  in  great  demand,  although  not  free  from 
defects.  In  well-appointed  bath  rooms  and 
toilet  rooms,  the  all-porcelain  siphon  and  siphon- 
jet  closets  are  preferred.  For  institutions, 
schools,  and  servants'  closets,  pedestal  washdown 
closets  make  a  thoroughly  sanitary  fixture,  in 
particular  those  with  deep  trap  seal.  In  some 
situations  a  flushing-rim  hopper  closet  works 
satisfactorily. 

Wash  basins  are  made  in  a  variety  of  patterns. 
Those  with  outlet  closed  by  a  plug,  and  those 
with  standpipes  or  with  metal  plugs  operated 
by  a  lever,  are  much  better  than  bowls  with 
secret  waste  valves,  or  tip-up  basins. 

Bath  tubs  are  made  of  wood  lined  with  copper, 
of  solid  copper,  of  steel  lined  with  copper,  and  of 
enamelled  iron  and  earthenware.  In  hospitals 
for  the  insane  and  in  people's  baths,  overhead 
inclined  douches  or  sprays  are  substituted  for 
tub  baths,  being  more  economical  and  sanitary. 
A  great  variety  of  hand  sprays,  needle  and 
shower  baths  are  made,  as  also  foot  baths,  sitz 
baths,  and  bidets  for  bathing  parts  of  the  body. 

Urinals  have  been  improved,  and  a  good 
pattern  for  single  stalls  is  a  flushing-rim  bowl, 
holding  water,  flushed  by  a  cistern  and  emptied 
by  siphonic  action.  In  public  places,  railroad 
stations,  etc.,  and  for  factories  and  schools,  con- 
tinuous troughs  of  enamelled  iron,  slate,  soap- 
stone,  or  white  glazed  stoneware,  with  automatic 
intermittent  flush,  are  used. 

Wooden  washtubs  have  been  superseded  by 
soapstone,  slate,  and  artificial  cement  tubs  for 
cheaper  dwellings,  and  white  or  yellow  glazed 
roll-rim  earthenware  tubs  are  used  in  more  ex- 
pensive ra'iidences. 

Slop  sinks  for  emptying  chamber  slops,  and 
washing  bedpans  and  other  sick-room  utensils 
for  hospitals,  are  made  in  strong  fire  clay,  and 
have  a  top  flushing  rim  supplied  from  a  cistern. 

Sinks  for  kitchens,  sculleries,  and  pantries  are 
obtainable  in  painted,  galvanized,  or  enamelled 
iron,  in  copper,  soapstone,  slate,  and  white  or 
yellow  stoneware.  The  latter  are  the  best  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  recent  improveil 
methods  of  manufacture  at  American  potteries 
have  enabled  the  makers  to  reduce  the  price 
appreciably.  In  kitchens  of  large  hotels  and 
institutions,  grease  from  dish  washing  and  cook- 
ing operations  is  intercepted  in  grease  traps,  to 
prevent  stoppages  of  waste  pipes. 

While  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
art  of  fitting  up  buildings  with  plumbing  con- 
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veniences,  the  manual  work  of  the  plumber  has 
not  advanced  as  much.  Future  improvement 
seems  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  more  accurate  and 
mechanical  workmanship,  i,e.  plumbing  work 
should  be  laid  out  and  fitted  in  the  shop  in  much 
the  same  way  as  machinists  turn  out  their  work, 
thus  enabling  a  more  rapid  and  accurate  putting 
together  of  the  parts  at  the  building. 

Gerhard,  House  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Plumb- 
ing, 7th  ed.  ;  F.  W.  Tower,  Plumbers'  Text- 
book; Plumbing  and  House  Drainage  Problems, 
from  the  Sanitary  Engineer;  American  Plumbing 
Practice,  from  the  Engineering  Record  (formerly 
the  Sanitary  Engineer)  ;  Gerhard,  Recent  Pi'actic^ 
in  the  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Buildings  ;  Sanitary 
Engineering  of  Buildings,  Vol.  1.  published,  Vol. 
II.  in  preparation ;  Gerhard,  Guide  to  Sanitary 
House  Inspection;  Waring,  How  to  Drain  a 
Hoiise;  Hellyer,  Lectures  on  Sanitary  Plumbing; 
Gerhard,  Entwaesserungs-Anlagen  amerikanischer 
Gebaeude  ( Fart  X.  of  Fortschritte  der  Architektur 
of  the  Handbuch). 

—  W.  P.  Gebhakd. 

PLXTBfB  LINE.  The  line  which  supports  a 
Plumb  or  Plumb  Bob. 

PLUBIB  RULE.  An  instniment  for  de- 
termining verticahty,  consisting  of  a  narrow 
board  with  straight  parallel  edges,  having  a 
plumb  Hne  attached  to  one  end  and  a  hole  at  the 
other  end  large  enough  to  allow  the  plumb  to 
swing  freely.  The  verticality  of  its  edges  is 
known  when  the  plumb  line  coincides  with  the 
centre  line  of  the  board,  as  marked  on  its  face. 

PLUMMET.     Same  as  Plumb  (n.). 

PLXTTEUS.  In  Roman  architecture,  a  dwarf 
wall  or  parapet ;  especially  such  a  wall  closing 
the  lower  portion  of  the  space  between  the 
columns  of  a  colonnade. 

PNYX.  A  public  place  of  assembly  in 
ancient  Athens ;  known  to  have  hsul  little  archi- 
tectural character  or  formal  arrangement.  It  is 
generally  identified  with  a  bare  rocky  platform 
west  of  the  Acropolis. 

POCKET.  A  hollow  or  recess,  as  in  a  wall ; 
generally  comparatively  small.     Specifically :  — 

A.  In  a  window  frame  for  hung  sash,  an  open 
space  behind  a  pulley  stile  to  accommodate  the 
weights,  particularly  the  lower  portion  of  such 
a  space  to  which  access  is  had  by  means  of  a 
movable  piece  in  the  pulley  stile. 

B.  A  box  made  of  thin  boards,  and  built  into 
a  partition  or  wall  to  receive  a  sliding  door  when 
open. 

C.  A  recess  in  the  interior  jamb  of  a  window 
to  receive  a  folding  shutter  or  blind  when  open. 

D.  That  part  of  a  flue  which  is  below  the 
opening  into  it  of  a  stovepipe  or  the  like,  where 
soot  may  accumulate  and  may  be  removed 
through  a  special  opening. 

POCKET  PIECE.  A  movable  part  of  a 
pulley  style  of  a  window  frame  for  sliding  sash ; 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enable  the  workman 
to  reach  the  weight  and  sash  cord  within. 
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PODIUH.  A.  A  continuoua  pedestal  witb 
die,  cap,  anil  base,  such  as  is  used  in  eleratiug 
an  order  uf  columns  or  a  monument  above  the 
ground,  or  a  dome  above  the  roof.  (See  Orepi- 
doioa ;  Stylobate.)  A  Roman  temple  waa  often 
set  upon  a  podium,  in  contradistinctioD  to  the 
stepped  platform  of  the  Greek  temple. 

B.  A  wall,  generally  composed  of  concrete 
faced  with  marble,  about  12  feet  high,  sur- 
rounding a  Roman  amphitheatre ;  upon  the 
platform  above  this  wall  the  seats  of  the  nobles 
were  placed,  while  the  other  spectatore  occupied 
the  raises  of  seats  riaing  behind,  to  the  boun- 
dary walls. 

FCTCILB.  (Greek  IIoiklXi;,  parti -coloured 
or  painted ;  applied  to  a  portico  in  Athena.)  A 
portico,  or  by  extension  any 
public  building  richly  adorned 
with  paintings  on  its  interior 
walla.  The  originfd  structure 
in  Athens  has  not  been  identi- 
fied in  moilem  times.  It  is 
known  that  it  was  close  to  the 
Agora.  It  is  thought  that 
there  were  statues  within  the 
building,  but  the  paintings  of 
the  taking  of  Troy,  of  the  war 
with  the  Amazons,  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  are  especially 
identified  witb  the  building, 
the  pictures  being  by  Polyg- 
notos,  Mikon,  and  Panninos, 

POIIRI>AHRT,  JOBBPB; 
architect;  b.  1816  (in  Brus- 
sels); d.  Nov.  3,  1879. 

In  1319  he  won  the  compe- 
tition for  the  monument  of  Bel- 
las independence  at  Brussels.  ointbd 
Hereetored  the  Cfraiid  Tki-  *  »»"""^'"""'«", 
Atre  at  Brussels,  and  built  the 
church  of  S.  Catherine  in  Brusseb  and  the  royal 
church  at  Laeken  (Belgium).  In  1866  he  began 
his  moat  important  work,  the  monumental 
Palais  de  Justice  in  Brussels,  which  was  finished 
after  hia  death,  and  inaugurated  Oct.  15,  1883. 

Heyer,  EimitrMotiona  Lexicon;  Nferologie  in 
r&mulatioa,  1880. 

POIKILB.     Same  as  Pcecile. 

POINT    (n.).     Same  as  Pointing  Tool. 

POmT  (7.  t.).  (I.)  To  fill  up  and  finUh 
carefully,  and  with  more  or  less  elaboration,  as 
the  Joints  at  the  face  of  a  piece  of  masonry,  or 
about  the  edges  of  slates  or  tilea  of  a  roof  Such 
finishing  may  be  done  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  or  —  as  is  more  usual  in  good  work,  when 
greater  elaboration  is  desired  —  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  masonry,  or  other  structure.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  process  ie  generally  under- 
stood as  including  both  the  operation  of  raking 
and  of  stopping.  The  purpose  of  such  work  is 
bettor  to  preserve  the  masonry  from  the  efiects 
of  WMther,  —  the  joints  being  filled  with  a 
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superior  kind  of  mortar,  —  and  also  to  obtain 
a  certain  decorative  finish,  either  by  the  use  of 
mortar  colour,  or  by  the  particular  form  of  model- 
ling given  to  the  faces  of  tiie  Joints  as  described 
under  Pointing  (1.). 

POINT  (v,  t.).  (n.)  To  dress  stone  roughly 
with  the  pouit,  by  which  its  faces  are  brought 
to  approximately  plane  surfaces.  (See  Stone 
Dressing.) 

POINTED  ARCHITECTUBIi.  That  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch. 
The  term  seems  not  to  have  been  used  except 
in  this  sense,  though  steep  roofs,  spires,  and  the 
like  might  Justify  it«  application  to  buildings 
not  furnish^  with  pointed  arehes.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  use  the  term  as  synonymous  witb 


ABcBiTBcruBB;  Hall,  MAyFiBi.D,  Essex. 

GoUlIc  Archllocluro  Ln  Iho  slricl  unH. 


Gothic ;  and  it  is  ulso  not  uncommon  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  Gothic  style,  properly 
so  called,  with  its  elal>oratc  system  of  vaulted 
construction,  flying  buttresses,  etc.,  and  that 
which,  having  pointed  nrchcs  but  no  Gothic  con- 
struction, can  only  be  colled  Gothic  by  a  rather 
liberal  extension  of  the  term :  such  as  the  modem 
churches  and  halU  which  have  wooden  roofs  and 
no  provision  for  vaulting.  The  term  is  applied 
less  frequently  to  buildings  of  Moslem  styles. 

POIN^EID  'WORK.  A.  The  surface  finish 
of  hard  stone  which  lias  been  roMghly  shaped  for 
use  by  the  pointing  tool  or  pick,  only  the  coars- 
est projections  having  been  removed.  (See  Pick 
Dressing.) 

B.  Masonry,  the  joints  of  which  have  been 
raked  out  and  pointed  with  mortar.  (See  Point- 
ing Tool.) 

POINTEL.     (See  Poyntell.) 

POlHTINa  (I.).  The  process,  and  the  re- 
sult, of  finishing  a  Joint  or  Joints,  as  defined 
under  Point  (I.). 
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Bastard  Pointing ;  Bastard  Tuck  Pointing. 

Similar  to,  but  more  simple  than,  Tuck  Point- 
ing ;  a  portion  of  the  stopping  being  made  to 
project  in  the  form  of  a  fillet  along  the  centre  of 
a  thick  joint,  the  section  being  rectangular. 
The  mortar  joint  is  sometimes  coloured  as  in 
Tuck  Pointing. 

Flat  Joint  Pointing.  The  simplest  form,  the 
mortar  being  finished  flush  with  the  face  of  the 
masonry.  The  term  is  commonly  restricted  to 
mean  such  pointing  when  done  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  masonry.    (See  Hick  Joint  Pointing.) 

Flat  Joint  Jointed  Pointing.  Flat  joint 
pointing,  in  which  the  joints  are  further  embel- 
lished by  narrow  grooves  along  their  centre  lines ; 
or  by  grooves  at  top  and  bottom,  next  to  the 
bricks  ;  or  by  both. 

Hick  Joint  Pointing.  Pointing  with  flush 
joints,  but  with  a  superior  sort  of  mortar  used 
as  stopping  after  raking  out  the  joint ;  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  Flat  Joint  Pointing. 

High  Joint  Pointing.  Pointing  done  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  while  the  mortar  is 
still  soft,  by  first  trimming  the  joints  flush  with 
the  face  of  the  wall,  and  then  scraping  grooves 
along  the  edges  of  the  brick  at  both  sides  of 
the  joint.  Subsequently,  the  mortar  joints  are 
usually  grooved  along  the  centre  lines  also. 

Key  Joint  Pointing.  A  form  in  which  the 
soft  mortar  is  pressed  and  worked  into  shape  by 
means  of  a  jointer  having  a  rounded  convex  edge, 
so  that  the  face  of  the  joint  has  the  form  of  a 
cavetto. 

Mason's  V-Joint  Pointing.  That  in  which 
the  mortar  is  given  a  projecting  profile  like  a 
flattened  ^ ;  perhaps  having  also  a  flat  fillet  at 
top  and  bottom. 

Tuck  Pointing;  Tuck  and  Pat  Pointing. 
Pointing  in  which  the  ordinary  pointing  mortar 
is  finished  with  narrow  grooves  along  the  centre 
of  the  joints,  this  being  afterward  filled  with  a 
projecting  ridge  of  fine  lime,  putty,  or  the  like, 
perhaps  coloured.  This  projecting  fillet  is  sup- 
posed to  be  finished  with  accurately  ruled  and 
trimmed  edges  and  faces ;  and  it  is  common  to 
colour  the  rest  of  the  joint  to  match  the  brick, 
80  that  the  joints  appear  to  be  only  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  fillet. 

POINTINa  (n.).  The  process  and  the  re- 
sult of  dressing  stone  as  defined  under  Pomt  (II.). 

POINTINa  TOOL.  A  stonecutter's  imple- 
ment, having  a  narrow,  wedge-shaped,  chisel-like 
edge,  and  this  usually  worked  upon  a  solid  bar 
of  steel,  which  is  struck  directly  by  the  stone 
mason's  mallet.  It  is  used  for  rough  tracing  of 
surfaces  which  may  either  be  left  "  pointed  "  or 
"dressed  with  the  point,"  or  may  be  finished 
afterward  with  other  tools.  It  is  used  also  to 
cut  across  the  face  of  the  stone,  from  edge  to 
edge,  incised  lines  which  are  brought  into  the  true 
plane  of  the  four  arrises,  and  thus  help  to  determine 
the  future  surface  of  the  stone  when  dressed. 
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POINT  OF  SIGHT.  The  position  from 
which  anything  is  observed,  or  is  represented 
as  being  observed;  the  position  of  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  Also  called  point  of  vision,  point  of 
view,  centre  of  projection,  centre  of  vision,  etc. 
(See  Perspective.) 

POINT  OP  SUPPORT.  In  the  plan  of  a 
building,  a  space  of  small  dimensions  where  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  structure  is  gathered 
together  and  met.  Colunms,  pillars,  and  piers 
form  points  of  support.  In  a  plan  of  founda- 
tions, those  places  where,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  structure  above  or  of  the  soil 
below,  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  weight,  are 
points  of  support ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  dislo- 
cations in  the  superstructure  through  unequal 
settlement,  the  area  of  such  spaces  must  be  ex- 
actly adjusted  to  the  weight  which  each  is  to 
transmit  to  the  soil,  according  to  the  ascertained 
capacity  of  the  soil  to  bear  weight. 

POLAND,  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  The 
buildings  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  ex- 
tending, in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  over 
those  parts  of  Europe 
which  stretch  from  the 
river  Oder  eastward  to 
within  a  hundred  miles 
of  Moscow.  These  have 
been  so  little  studied 
that  their  treatment  as 
a  national  architecture 
is  as  yet  impracticable. 
The  buildings  of  the 
earlier  states  of  Lithu- 
ania and  Poland  proper, 
with  the  work  of  the 
eastern  Russians  and 
German  military  orders 
on  the  Baltic,  would 
have  to  be  studied,  and 
even  the  fascinat- 
ing and  picturesque 

city      of      Danzig  Poland:    Architecture   op 
would  form  a  part     Kraicau  (Cracow),  Church 

r  *.i    i.  a  1  \      re  <^*'  S.  Mary. 

of  that  field.    (For 

the  principal  buildings  of  this  region,  see  Ger- 
many, the  Eastern  Provinces,  and  Russia.) 

—  R.  S. 

POLICE  STATION.  The  headquarters,  or 
district  headquarters,  of  a  police  force.  It  con- 
tains, usually,  sleeping  accommodations  for  the 
force  and  for  prisoners,  and  frequently  room  for 
a  patrol  wagon  and  stabling  for  horses. 

POUSH  (v.  t.).  To  bring  (any  surface)  to 
a  state  of  great  smoothness.  The  term  is  gen- 
erally limited  to  the  producing  of  such  smooth- 
ness for  decorative  effect  as  for  bringing  out  the 
colour  and  veins  of  marble  or  wood,  or  by  giving 
metallic  brilliancy  to  a  surface.  A  surface  may 
be  polished  either  by  simply  scraping  and  rub- 
bing without  any  application,  as  where  in  Japan- 
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POLYCHROMY:  PAINTIXCS  OF  HISTORICAL  SUB.IECT  UNDER  THE  ROOF  AND  OF  HERALDIC 
8UB.IECT  ON  EACH  SIDE  OF  THE  TRIPLE  WINDOW  COMBINED  WITH  COlJDrBED 
TREATMENT  OF  THE  HERALDIC  AND  OTHER  CARVING  AND  A  SOLIDLY  GiLDED 
ROOF;    INNSBRUCK,  TYROL. 


POLLAJtrOLO 
eee  interiors  delicate  woods  are  left  with  their 
natural  veining  shown ;  or  by  means  of  some 


Tarnish,  as  where  inahoganj  and  rosewood  fur- 
niture is  covered  with  a  transparent  coat  of 
copal  varnish  ;  or  by  means  of  a  dressing  which 
is  put  upon  the  surface  and  tlien  nibbeii  off  so 
that  but  little  of  it  remains,  and  that  little  fills 
up  the  hollows  of  the  surface  merely,  without 
covering  the  whole.  It  is  not  customary  to 
speak  of  polishing  sandstone,  limestone,  and  the 
like,  as  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  them  will 
bring  them  to  a  lustrous  surface,  but  granite, 
marble,  and  hard  wood  are  polished  when  it  is 
intended  to  show  the  full  beaury  of  the  material. 

POLI.AJ1TOIK>,  AHTOmO.  (See  Benci, 
Antonio  di  Jacopo.) 

POLLAJUOLO,  SIMONE  DEL.  (See  II 
Cronaca.) 

POLTCHROBIT.  Colouring  with  many 
colours ;  elaborate  decoration  in  colour.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  uniform  practice  of 
builders  in  all  agps,  in  Europe  previous  to  the 
classical  revival  in  tlie  fifteenth  century,  and  in 
non-European  lands  even  to  the  present  time, 
to  seek  for  eflects  of  colour  as  well  as  those  of 
form.  There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this 
general  rale  in  the  practice  of  the  stone-building 
laeea  of  India,  with  whom  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  secured  by  deep  and  strong  modi6cations 
of  surface  exposed  to  a  brilliant  sun  seem  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  chromatic  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  agency  of  man.  Modem 
Europe  has  retained  this  taste,  or  desire,  for 
colour  only  for  ioteriors,  the  efforts  at  external 
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coloration  having  been  either  connected  with 
the  admitted  revival  of  soaie  bygone  style  of 
art,  or  else  sporadic  and  individual  etforta. 

Such  exterior  colour  effects  as  are  produced 
by  keramic  painting  have  been  treated  under 
that  term.     (See  also  Tile.) 

The  use  of  natural  materials  to  produce  a 
contrast  or  modification  of  colour  in  the  exte- 
rior of  a  building  is  more  common  in  mediceval 
art  than  elsewhere.  Several  important  styles 
of  architectiire  —  the  Romanesque  of  France, 
the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  of  Italy,  and  the 
Mohammedan  of  Egypt  and  Syria  —  employed 
for  this  purpose  the  materials  with  which  their 
walls  were  faced.  (See  France,  Part  VIII. ; 
Moorish  Architecture;  Moslem  Architecture; 
Romanesque  Architecture.)  The  Italian  build- 
ings of  Verona  have  the  most  elaborate  and 
moat  effective  of  coloured  brick  work  combined 
with  mai'ble  :  those  of  Lombardy  the  most  suc- 
cessful terra-cotta  enrichments ;  those  of  Tus- 
cany the  most  tasteful  combinations  of  white 
marble  with  marble  or  other  stones  of  greenish 
black,  dark  gray,  and  the  like.  The  Moslem 
work  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  forma  of  the 
stones  in  an  arch  or  a  horizontal  frieze  are  often 
elaborate,    increasing  the  complexity  of  effect. 

In  the  English  Gothic  revival,  beginning 
about  1850,  the  influeuce  of  Italian  art  in  thia 
respect  was  strongly  felt,  and  some  of  the  ar- 
chitects interested  iu  that  movement  employed 
coloured  materials  with  excellent  results.  It 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Victorian  Gothic,  properly  so  called,  that  ex- 
ternal colour  is  used  with  some  freedom. 


The  most  important  form  of  polychromy  is 
that  produced  by  painting  with  its  accessory, 


POLYCLITUS 

gilding.  This  was  the  practice  of  antiquity  in 
all  those  lands  where  keramic  materials  were 
not  constantly  used.  (See  Egypt,  Architecture 
of;  Grecian  Architecture;  Greece,  Architec- 
ture of;  and  for  contrasting  use  in  keramics, 
see  Mesopotamia,  Architecture  of;  Persian  Ar- 
chitecture, Parts  I.  and  III.) 

In  the  European  Middle  Ages  painting  was 
applied  with  less  skill  than  in  European  antiq- 
uity or  in  the  East,  but  it  was  applied  con- 
tinually. There  is  very  little  of  it  preserved. 
The  famous  doorway  of  Reims  cathedral,  which 
had  been  closed,  —  boarded  up  for  centuries,  — 
and  which  had  preserved  its  painting  intact, 
is  the  best  single  instance  we  have  of  mediaeval 
painting  freely  applied  to  an  exterior.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  large  numbers  of  the 
Grothic  cathedrals  were  painted  elaborately ;  the 
porches  with  their  sculpture,  and  similar  promi- 
nent members  of  the  building ;  and  this  was  evi- 
dently a  survival  from  a  Romanesque  practice 
of  still  more  general  polychromatic  treatment. 

As  regards  the  colour  decoration  of  interiors, 
this  has  been  treated  under  Mural  Painting. 
(For  the  processes  employed,  see  Encaustic ; 
Fresco ;  Fresco-Secco  ;  Oil  Painting.)  —  R.  S. 

POL7CLITIXS ;  sculptor ;  flourished  be- 
tween 470  and  400  B.C. 

A  younger  contemporary  of  Phidias  (see 
Phidias),  who  was  probably  bom  at  Sicyone 
and  settled  at  Argos,  Greece,  and  a  pupil  of 
Agelaidas  (see  Agelaidas).  His  most  impor- 
tant work  was  the  chryselephantine  statue  of 
Hera,  in  the  Heraion  at  Argos,  which  replaced 
the  old  temple  destroyed  in  423  B.C. 

Friederichs,  Der  Doryphoros  des  Polyklet; 
Waldstein,  Excavations  at  Argos;  Rayet,  Monu- 
ments de  VArt  Antique;  Collignon,  Histoire  de  la 
Sculpture  grecque, 

POhTCLLTUS  THE  TOUNaUR;  sculptor 
and  architect. 

Polyclitus,  the  son  of  Patrocles,  flourished 
between  370  and  3.*]6  B.C.,  and  built  the  Tholos 
(round  temple)  and  theatre  at  Epidauros,  in 
Greece.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
great  sculptor  Polyclitus,  of  Argos. 

Defrasse  et  Lechat,  Epidanrc ;  Collignon,  His- 
toire de  la  Sculpture  grecque. 

POLYPOIL.    Same  as  Multifoil.    (See  Foil.) 

FOLTaNOTUS  ;  painter. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Thasos,  in 
the  -^gean  Sea,  and  probably  came  to  Athens 
about  463  b.c.  He  was  employed  by  Cimon 
(d.  449  B.C.)  to  decorate  tlie  temple  of  Theseus, 
the  Anaceium,  and  the  Poecile  at  Athens.  He 
painted  the  so-called  Lesrhe  at  Delphi.  About 
435  B.C.  he  was  engaged  on  the  decoration  of 
the  Pinacotheca,  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
He  painted  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Areia  at  Platjea.  Polygnotus  was  contempo- 
raneous with  Phidias.     (See  Phidias.) 
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Brann,  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Kunstler; 
Bertrand,  La  peinture  dans  VAntiquitk;  Girard, 
La  peinture  antique. 

POLTOONAI.  BUILDINO.  Masonry  laid 
up  with  irregular  polygonal-faced  stones  fitted 
together.  This  construction  was  employed  in 
those  Mediterranean  lands  where  the  earlier 
forms  of  Pelasgic  architecture  had  been  pre- 
viously current.  It  was  a  modification  due 
mainly  to  new  implements  and  improved  meth- 
ods. (See  under  Pelasgic  Architecture  where 
it  follows  "Cyclopean  "  and  "Mycenaean.") 

—  A.  L.  F.,  Jr. 

P0L700N  OP  FORCES.  A  graphical 
representation  of  the  composition  and  resolu- 
tion of  forces  when  there  are  more  than  two 
such  forces,  and  when,  therefore,  the  parallelo- 
gram of  forces  (which  see)  cannot  be  used.     Let 


Polygon  of  Forces. 

0  be  the  point  acted  upon,  and  the  diflerent 
forces  be  denoted  by  the  lines  a,  6,  c,  d,  «,  the 
lengths  of  which  lines  indicate  their  intensity. 
Draw  6'  parallel  to  6,  c'  in  prolongation  of  c,  d' 
parallel  to  d,  e'  parallel  to  e,  the  line  a  itself 
serving  to  form  the  polygon.  There  is  now  re- 
quired to  clase  and  complete  the  polygon  a  line 
connecting  the  extremity  of  e'  with  the  point  0. 
Draw  this  line  m.  This  line  is,  then,  the  re- 
sultant of  all  the  other  forces,  and  the  force 
which  it  represents  would  maintain  the  point 
0  in  equilibrium  if  acted  upon  at  once  by  the 
forces  a,  6,  c,  d,  e. 

POLYSTYLB.    Composed  of  many  columns. 

POMEL;  POMMEL.  A  knob,  knot,  or 
boss ;  CHpecially  a  ball-shaped  terminal  us^  as 
a  finial  for  steep  conical  or  pyramidal  roofs,  pin- 
nacles, etc. ;  also  for  the  similar  decoration  of 
furniture. 

PON.  Same  as  Wall  Plate;  a  local  Eng- 
lish term. 

Addy,  The  Evolution  of  the  English  House, 

VGNCB,  JACQX7IO;  sculptor. 

An  Italian  sculptor  who  was  employed  on 
the  monuments  of  Franc^ois  I.  and  Henri  11. 
in  the  church  of  S.  Denis.  (See  Pilon,  Ger- 
main.) 

Lami,  Dictionnaire  des  Sculpteurs  fran^ais, 

PONCETy  JEAN ;  sculptor  and  architect. 
Aug.  31,  1450,  he  contracted  to  build  the 
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tomb  of  King  Ren^,  at  Angers  (France).  He 
probably  designed  the  retable  of  the  church  of 
S.  Pierre  at  Saumur. 

Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  Comptes  du  roi  BerU, 

PONCET,  PONS ;  architect  and  sculptor. 

A  son  of  Jean  Poncet  (see  Poncet,  Jean.) 
After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1542  he  was 
called  to  continue  the  works  of  the  tomb  of 
King  Rene,  at  Angers  (Maine  et  Loire,  France). 
June  24,  1459,  he  contracted  to  build  the 
great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Carmelites  at 
Angers. 

Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  Comptes  du  roi  Rene. 

PONS  ;  monk  and  architect. 

He  rebuilt  the  abbey  of  Montiemeuf  at  Poi- 
tiers (France),  which  was  dedicated  Jan.  24, 
1096. 

Bulletin  Monumental^  Vol.  IX.,  p.  391. 

PONT.  In  French,  a  bridge ;  sometimes,  in 
combination,  forming  the  proper  name  of  an  im- 
portant bridge  which  is  not  connected  with  the 
geographical  name  of  the  place.  (See  the  fol- 
lowing titles.) 

The  bridges  which  cross  the  Seine  at  Paris 
are  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  great  celebrity  and  of 
importance  in  French  history  and  French  art. 
They  are  very  numerous ;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant are,  Pont  d'Austerlitz ;  Pont  Sully  in  two 
branches  like  the  Pont  Neuf  and  connecting  the 
lie  Saint  Louis  with  both  banks;  Pont  de  la 
Tounielle ;  Pont  d'Arcole  ;  Pont  Notre  Dame ; 
Pont  S.  Michel ;  Pont  au  Change  (the  last  four 
crossing  one  arm  only  of  the  Seine) ;  then  the 
Pont  Neuf  (which  see  below).  Below  these  are, 
spanning  the  whole  river,  the  Pont  des  Arts,  a 
footpath  only;  Pont  du  Carrousel,  called  also 
and  more  frequently,  Pont  des  Saints  P^res; 
Pont  Royal ;  Pont  Solf^rino ;  Pont  de  la  Con- 
corde ;  Pont  Alexandre  III.  (built  before  1900 
for  service  during  the  great  exhibition  of  that 
year) ;  Pont  des  Invalides ;  Pont  de  FAlma ; 
Pont  dl^na. 

PONT  D' AVIGNON.  Same  as  Pont  S. 
B^nezet,  but  under  the  geographical  name  en- 
ters into  French  proverb  and  song. 

PONT  DU  GARD.  An  aqueduct  bridge 
across  the  river  Gard,  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  which  was  built  under  the  Roman  Empire 
as  part  of  the  aqueduct  of  Nemausus  (Ntmes). 
A  modem  roadway  has  been  built  along  one 
side  of  it. 

PONTB.  In  Italian,  a  bridge.  (See  what 
is  said  under  title  Pont;  see  also  following 
titles.) 

PONTB  DEI  SOSPIRI.  Same  as  Bridge 
of  Sighs  (which  see). 

PONTE  DI  PAGIiTA.  In  Venice ;  the 
small  bridge  spanning  the  mouth  of  the  Rio, 
or  small  canal,  which  is  also  spanned  by  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  which  separates  the  Doge's 
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palace  from  the  prisons.  It  forms  a  part  of  the 
walk  along  the  sea  front. 

PONTB  DI  RIALTO.  The  bridge  connect- 
ing the  two  great  islands  of  Venice,  one  of 
which,  known  as  the  Rialto,  gives  its  name  to 
the  bridge.  This  was  for  very  many  years  the  only 
bridge  spanning  the  Canalazzo,  or  Canal  Grande  ; 
a  wooden  building  was  removed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  replaced  by  the  present 
most  interesting  structure.     (See  Bridge.) 

PONTB,  GIOVANNI  DA.  (See  Giovanni 
Da  Ponte.) 

PONTBLLI  (DB  PXTNTBLLIS)  or  PIN- 
TBTiT.T,  BACdO  (BARTOLOBCBO) ;  archi- 
tect, engineer,  and  wood  worker  (intarsiatore) ; 
d.  after  1492. 

Pontelli  was  a  pupil  of  Francione  (see 
Francione).  The  earliest  notice  of  him  is  as 
intarsiatore  at  Pisa  (Italy),  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  1471.  1475-1477  he  made  the 
stalls  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa.  In 
1479  he  went  to  Urbino,  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio  Martini. 
(See  Martini,  Fr.  di  G.)  After  the  death  of 
Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino,  in 
1482,  he  went  to  Rome.  July  27,  1483,  he 
was  sent  to  inspect  the  work  of  Giovannino  dei 
Dolci  (see  Dolci,  G.)  at  Civitk  Vecchia,  and  in 
1484  himself  directed  the  construction  of  that 
citadel.  During  the  reign  of  Innocent  VIII. 
(Pope  1484-1492)  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
all  the  fortresses  in  the  Marches.  Nothing  is 
known  of  him  after  1492. 

Mtintz,  Lea  Arts  h  la  cour  des  papes.  Vol.  Til., 
p.  06 ;  MUntZf  Renaissance;  C.  Rocchi,  Baccio  Pon- 
telli e  la  Rocca  d'  Ostia, 

PONTB  MOLLB.  At  Rome;  the  ancient 
Milvian  bridge  (Pons  Milvius);  largely  rebuilt 
in  modem  times. 

PONTB  VBCCHIO.  Literally,  the  old 
bridge,  a  name  given  to  several  important  struc- 
tures in  Italy,  the  most  interesting  being  that 
which  crosses  the  Arno  at  Florence. 

PONTIFS,  GUIIiLAUMB;  architect. 

May  27,  1462,  he  succeeded  Geoffroy  Richier 
as  maltre  d*oe7ivre  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen. 
Between  1463  and  1467  he  completed  the  por- 
tail  de  la  Calende  and  the  tour  Saint  Romain. 
In  1484  he  built  the  portal  of  the  cour  des 
Libraires  and  in  1485  commenced  the  tour  de 
Beurre,  of  which  he  built  one  story.  He  built 
the  screen  of  the  choir  and  the  sacristy. 

Deville,  Revue  des  architectes  de  la  cathidrale 
de  Rouen. 

PONT  NBUP.  In  Paris ;  in  two  divisions, 
ealding  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine  to  the 
lie  de  la  Cit^,  and  from  that  island  to  the  south 
bank.  It  was  begun  under  Henri  III.  and  fin- 
ished under  Henri  IV.  about  1610. 

PONT  8.  B^OTBZBT.  At  Avignon ;  built 
in  the  twelfth  century.    (See  B^nezet ;  see  also 
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PONT  S.  ESPRIT 
for  the  fuller  title  of  the  monastic  Order  of 
Bridge  Builders,  FoDt  S.  Esprit.) 

PONT  a.  B8PRIT.  On  the  Rhone  above 
Avignon,  built  between  1265  and  1295;  five- 
eighths  of  a  mile  in  length  with  twenty-two 
arches.  This,  like  the  Pont  S.  B^nezet,  has  an 
angle  or  elbow  in  the  wider  branch  of  the  river. 
This  was  the  last  bridge  of  importance  built  by 
the  Frferes  Hospitaliere  Pontifes,  founded  by  S. 
B^nezet. 

FONT  VAUOTDRt  (VALBNTRti).  At 
Oahors  in  southern  France ;  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  still  re- 
taining its  curious  towers  of  defence. 

POOP.     Same  as  Poppyhead.  —  (C.  D.) 


PURDSHiaa  :     KUDf 

POORHOnSB.       A  public  institution   for 

the  care  and  support  of  the  helpless  poor  ;  espe- 
cially in  some  states  of  the  United  States  such 
an  establishment  kept  iip  by  the  township. 
(See  Almshouse  ;  Workhouce.) 

POOR.  RICHARD  ;  bishop. 

He  was  bishop  of  Salisbury  (England)  from 
1217  to  1228.  He  removeil  the  catlu'dral  and 
its  officci  from  the  <ilil  fortress  of  Snriim  to  a 
plot  of  ground  called  Merritield,  where,  on  April 
28,  12:20,  the  foundations  of  the  existing 
church  were  begun.  On  Michaelmas  Day,  1225, 
the  church  was  sufficiently  advanced  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  service.  In  1228  he  was 
transferred  to  Durham. 

Britlon,  Cathftlral  AnliquitUs,  Vol.  II. 

POPPBLUAinT.MATTHAnS  DANIEL: 
architect;  1>.  1662  ;  d.  Jan.  17,  17.36. 

Poppetmann  held  the  offices  of  Baiikon'ink- 

teur  {IG96),  La>idbaumei3ler(l705),mdOb€r- 
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landbaumeisler  (1718)  in  Dresden,  Saxony.  In 
1711  he  began  the  famous  baroque  palace  called 
the  Z winger  (Dresden).  He  built  also  the 
SckloM  3forte6(ir^  near  Dresden  (1722-1730) 
and  the  old   Holland-  - 

iscAe  PcUa»t  (1715- 
1717),  which  was  trans- 
formed by  Von  Bodt 
(see  Bodt)  anil  is  now 
caJleil  the  JajHinixke 
/•a/ajrf  (Dresden).  Pop- 
pelmann  built  numerous 
fine  residences. 

GurlJtt,  Baroque-Sia 
in  Deutschlaad;  Schmidt- 
Schildbacli,  Der  Ziringer 
in  Drfsden ;  Schuiuan, 
Barok  unit  Roeoeo. 

POPPY;  POPPY- 
HBAD,  An  ornament 
generally  used  for  the 
finials  of  pew  or  bench 
ends  and  other  similar 
pieces  of  furniture  in 
churches.  It  is  some- 
times merely  cut    into 

the  form  of  plain  Fleurs-  Pofft-hbad:  allkoui-'s 
de-Iis  or  in  some  other  ^"^'■■'■'  0"'"'"'i  c. 
simple  decorative  shape, 

and  chamfered,  but  frequently  it  is  richly  carved 
with  leaves  and  figures.  The  name  is  apparently 
derived  from  the  French  poiip^e,  the  bunch  of 
flax  ou  a  staff,  not  from  the  flower  or  plant 


POPPT-BIAD:     CHItlilT  ChTRCK,    OXFORB; 

c,  1,'.30. 

PORCB.     A  covered  place  of  entrance  and 

exit  attached  to  a  building  and  projecting  from 
its  main  mass ;  it  may,  when  so  prqjecting,  be 
in  more  than  one  story  and  may  form  the  lower 


II  1431,  and  ila  design  is  ascribed  to 


Porch:  Church  at  Babnack.  Nubthahp- 


Pobch:  CutiBCH  AT  BEBNiEHna  (CalvadosJ  ;  c.  UH) 


Porch:  Tihber  Cohstructioh,  Aldium,  Esbbx;  c.  13G0. 


-HUli 


PORCH  CHAMBBB 
■tor;  of  a  tower  or  the  like.     In  Elizabethan 
Douses  in  England  the  projecting  porch  is  often 
extended  to  the  full  height  of  the  main  building 
fonning  a  pavilion,  the  upper  stories  hsTing  eo- 
called    porch    chambers,    the 
porch   proper  occupying  the 
lower  atory. 

Historically,  the  porch  of 
the  early  Christian  churches 
and  basilicas  was  a  narthex, 
furnished  for  religious  uses 
with  piscinas  or  lavatories  and 
baptismal  fonts,  and  contained 


PORTAL 

sizes  up  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  which  are 
often  cruciform  or  octagonal  in  ontline  and  show 
a  zonal  structure.  Much  use<l  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  pavements  and  general  inlaid 


tombs,    it  w 


which  the  newly  converted 
were  prepared  for  entrance  into 
the  church  proper.  Of  porches 
of  this  character,  that  of  the 
church  of  V^zelay  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  remaining 
to  us.  A  conspicuous  example 
of  the  later  Gothic  porch  is 
that  of  S.  Germain  I'Auxerrois 
at  Paris.  The  characteristic 
porch  of  modem  times  was 
foreshadowed  in  the  ampler 
constractiona,  projecting  often 
from  the  aide  doorways  of 
parish  churches,  especially  in 
England,  and  not  unusual  in 
domestic  work.  The  term 
"porch"  is  somewhat  inexactly 
applied  to  an  open  arcade  or 
loggia  forming  the  tiret  story 
of  a  building  and  giving  shel- 
tered entrance  to  it ;  also  to  a 
classic  portico  with  columns. 
But  the  veranda  of  moitem 
American  houses,  where  it 
serves  to  give  entrance  to  them 
by  a  principal  doorway,  is  a 
true  porch. 
—  Hknry  Van  Brunt. 

In 


a  two-storied  porch 
vanced  projecting  building,  of 
which  the  ground  story  forms 
a  porch,  the  room  occupying 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  an  upper  story. 

PORXNOS.        (See    Anti- 
states.) 

PORPHTHT.  Any  igne- 
ous rock  containing  comparatively  large  and  con- 
spicuous crystals  lying  in  a  fine-grained,  often 
dense  and  compact,  ground  or  base. 

~G.  P.  M. 

areen  Atitlqne  Porphyry ;  Mai-mor  lAiee- 
damonhtm  viriile  of  Pliny.  An  igneous  rock 
of  the  nature  of  a  diabase  porphyrite,  consist- 
ing of  a  compact,  deep  greenish  black  ground, 
thickly  studded  with  greenish  feldspars  in  all 


PosTa  CocnkRE  at  Toulouse; 


decorative  work.     The  sov 
near  Levetsova,  Lacoiiia,  i: 


of  the  material  is 
Mithem  Greece. 
—  G.  P.  M. 
PORTA,  aiACOMO  DELLA.      (See   Gia- 
como  Delia  Porta.) 

PORTAU..     The  same  aa  Portal. 
PORTAL.     An  entrance   or  gateway  of  a 
monumental  character  ;  specifically,  an  entrance 
which  is  emphasized  by  a  stately  architectural 


PORTCULLIS 
treatment,  such  aa  may  make  it  the  principal 

motif  in  an  entire  fo^aile. 

PORTCTTLLIS.  A  strong  door  sliding  verti- 
cally, usually  a  grating  heavily  frameal  of  wood 
with  pointed  iron  ban  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
arrangeii  so  as  to  be  dropped  smiJeiily  and  thus 
protect  an  entrance  in  case  of  a  surprise.  The 
portcullis  was  a  constant  feature  in  mediaeval 
fortification,  tKere  being  sometimea  two  or  three 
in  the  same  passageway. 


PORTE  COCUClRIL  In  French,  a  doorway 
large  enough  to  aceomniodale  wheeled  vehicles. 
Such  entrancea  are  a  common  feature  of  private 
houses  of  France,  and  generally  open  into  drive- 
ways which  lead  through  the  building,  from  the 
street  to  the  interior  court.  From  this  passage 
the  entrance  to  the  staircase  and  that  to  the 
ground  story  generally  open,  so  that  there  is 
sometimes  a  footway  or  sidewalk  beside  the 
carriage  road.  The  doorway  itself,  and  the 
woodwork  of  the  door,  are  often  very  richly 
decorated. 

The  use  of  the  term,  common  in  the  United 

States,  to  signify  a  carriage  porch,  is  erroneous. 
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PORTUGAL 
PORTICO.     A  porch  or  vestibule  roofed  and 
partly  open  ou  at  least  one  side,  as  one  section 
of  a  peristyle  or  a  cloister  -  but  specifically  and 
more  exactly,  an  ambulatory  or  vestibule  covered 
by  a  roof  supported  by  columns  on  at  least  one 
side,  such  as  is  characteristic  in  Greek,  Roman, 
and    Neoclaasic  architecture.      It  properly  in- 
cludes the  pronaos  and  epinaos  of  a  temple, 
enclosed  by  a  screen  of  columns  between  its  pro- 
jecting side  walls  {portico  in  antis) ;  any  vesti- 
bule or  pronaos  formed  by  one 
or  more  rows  of  columns  stand- 
ing clear  of  a  cellar  and  in  front 
of  it  (see  Prostyle;  Amphipro- 
style) ;  any  one  side  or  face  of 
an     ambulatory    or     pteroma 
formed  by  a  single  row  of  col- 
umns entirely  enveloping  the 
temple  on  the  sides  and  ends 
(see  Peripteral ;  Dipteral) ;    or 
any  other  form  of  a  columnar 
ambulatory  or  vestibule,  whether 
connected  with  a  religious  or 
secular    building,    or    standing 
clear  (see   Columnar  Architec- 
ture). 

PORncna.  in  Latin, 
usually,  same  as  Portico,  but 
employed  in  a  somewhat  larger 
sense  (compare  Cryptoporticus), 
PORTiaiAin,  PAOHO  OI 
IiAPO;  sculptor  and  architect 
of  Fiesole,  Italy;  b.  1406;  d. 
1470. 

Pagno  assisted  Michelozzo 
at  the  church  of  the  Annunzi- 
ata  in  Florence.  In  1428  he 
workwl  on  the  front  of  S. 
Giovanni  at  Siena,  and  in  1460 
made  the  plans  for  the  Benti- 
voglio  palace  at  Bologna.  His 
best  work  is  the  monument  of 
Giovanni  Cellini,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Jacopo  at  S.  Miniat«  al 
Tedeaeo,  between  Florence  and 
16th  Cbntuei        Pisa. 

GeymUUer-Stegman,   The  Ar- 
rkitfktnr    tier     JBfnaiatance     in 
Toscana;  Vasari.  Milanesi  ed.  (Vila  di  Michel- 
OMO),  Vol.  11.,  p.  445. 

PORTLAND  STOMB.  A  light-colourwl  Ju- 
rassic limestone  froin  the  Isle  of  Portland,  off 
the  English  const.  Used  in  the  construction  of 
S.  Paul's  cathedral,  London.— G.  P.  M. 

PORTUGAZs  ARCHITDCTORB  OF.  That 
of  the  modern  kingdom,  occupying  part  of 
the  western  scacoast  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
AlthoTigh  there  are  a  few  buildings  here  which 
date  from  the  tenth  century,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  trace  through  them  any  continu- 
ous architectural  development,  for  the  numerous 
earthquakes  and  hostile  invasions  have  made 
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PORTUGAI, 
havoc.  At  Braga,  in  the  extreme  northern  por- 
tion of  the  country,  is  a  cathedral  which  ie  the 
most  aacient  existing  edifice  in  Portugal,  dating 
from  1112.  In  plan  it  consiHtB  of  a  single  three- 
aisled  Dare  with  square  termination  and  Bquare 


PORTUQAIi 
of  Portugal,  a  courent  church  which  was  built 
in  1222,  consisting  in  plan  of  a  very  long  nave 
with  a  row  of  square-ended  chapels  and  a  semi- 
circular chevet  which  was  added  in  1676.  The 
church  was  built  from  Fieuch  plans,  but  in  de- 
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chapels  and  only  veiy  slightly  marked  transepts. 
The  plan  of  the  cathedral  of  Oporto  is  of  inter- 
est from  its  square  eaatem  termination,  recall- 
ing some  of  the  English  types,  but  neither  of 
these  structures  offers  any  noticeable  OKterior  ef- 
fect. At  Alcoba^  a  small  village  sixty  miles 
north  of  Lisbon,  is  the  largest  religious  edifice 


sign  it  does  not  show  a  very  strong  French  influ- 
ence. It  is  early  Gothic  in  style,  carried  out 
in  a  veiy  severe,  subdued  spirit,  except  in  the 
chapel  in  the  south  transept,  where  there  is  a 
tomb  which  is  cited  as  the  moat  beautiful  piece 
of  carving  in  the  kingdom.  Twelve  miles  be- 
yond Alcoba^  is  the  hamlet  of  Batalha,  p 
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PORTUGAL 

ing  a  monastery  and  church  erected  in  1388. 
In  plan  the  church  suggests  Alcoba(^a,  but  the 
design,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  ^ade  at  least, 
was  inspired  by  that  of  York  Cathedral,  and  is 
directly  ascribed  to  an  English  architect,  Stephen 
Stephenson,  who  went  to  Portugal  in  the  suite 
of  Queen  Philippa.  The  west  front  is  in  a  late 
Perpendicular  style,  well  proportioned  and  free 
from  vagaries,  and  a  large  octagonal  chapel  on 
the  south  is  in  appearance  not  unlike  the  exte- 
rior of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Adjoining  the  church  on  the 
north  is  a  large  cloister,  with  some  most  mar- 
vellously elaborate  stone  carving  filling  the  heads 
of  the  arches. 

The  cathedral  of  Lisbon  was  built  in  1147, 
but  has  suffered  so  repeatedly  from  earthquakes 
and  has  been  renewed  at  so  many  different  peri- 
ods that  its  original  Gothic  character  has  been 
quite  obliterated,  though  the  same  general  dis- 
position has  always  been  preserved.  This  is  the 
Portuguese  church  which  in  plan  most  nearly 
approaches  the  perfect  Gothic  type  as  it  was  un- 
derstood in  France,  and  is  the  only  one  which 
possesses  the  fully  developed  circular  apsis  with 
radiating  chapels. 

The  most  interesting  group  of  buildings  in 
Portugal  is  in  the  suburb  of  Belem  just  outside 
of  Lisbon,  comprising  an  extensive  monastery 
and  a  small  chapel  or  church  flanked  on  one  side 
by  cloisters.  The  church  was  built  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  to  commemorate  the  discovery  by 
Da  Gama  of  the  passage  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  the  one  building  in  the  coun- 
try which  in  all  its  details  seems  to  be  thor- 
oughly Portuguese.  In  plan  it  has  a  three-aisled 
nave  with  square  transepts.  A  small  semicircu- 
lar apsis  is  a  late  Renaissance  alteration.  The 
church  is  covered  by  a  triple  line  of  vaulting  of 
very  daring  construction,  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  the  English  fan  work,  except  that  the  fans 
are  not  cotangent,  and  they  make  complete  cir- 
cuits about  the  slender  piers,  the  three  aisles 
being  all  of  the  same  height,  and  the  lines  of  the 
fan  work  connected  by  a  species  of  flat  cloister 
vaulting.  This  work  is  balanced  so  cleverly  that 
during  the  great  earthquake,  though  the  church 
was  violently  shaken,  not  a  stone  was  dislodged. 
In  exterior  appearance  the  design  is  Gothic  in 
general  scheme,  though  early  Renaissance  in  de- 
tail. An  elaborate  side  porch,  built  entirely  of 
beautiful  cream-coloured  sandstone,  has  a  wealth 
of  excellent  detail  which  is  interesting  of  itself 
and  forms  a  part  of  a  very  harmonious  group- 
ing. The  cloisters  immediately  adjoin  the  church 
at  the  north  and  are  in  the  same  style  but  with 
details  more  pronouncedly  Renaissance  in  char- 
acter. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
Belem  church,  on  a  bit  of  sandy  beach  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  Tagus,  is  an  interesting  piece 
of  Gothic  military  architecture  dating  from  the 
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early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  consisting  of 
a  tower  and  a  wide  terrace,  the  whole  forming 
a  part  of  the  military  defences  of  Lisbon.  The 
tower  of  Belem  shows  in  style  a  crude  Gothic, 
,  marked  by  English  influence  in  some  of  its  de- 
tails. It  is  about  the  only  piece  of  military 
architecture  existing  in  the  country. 

At  Thomar,  a  little  town  about  eighty  miles 
northeast  of  Lisbon,  is  the  celebrated  Convent 
of  Christ,  consideretl  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
in  Portugal,  after  that  at  Batalha.  It  dates 
from  1180,  but  the  interesting  part  is  three 
hundred  years  later  in  date  and  is  a  most  elabo- 
rate example  of  the  possibilities  of  Portuguese 
decoration.  The  apsis  of  the  chapel  attached  to 
the  church  has  sculpture  of  a  character  which 
one  can  only  compare  to  some  of  the  carvings  of 
the  Hindus.  Indeed,  this  convent  work  and 
the  cloisters  of  Batalha  and  Belem  have  a  very 
strong  flavour  of  the  qualities  which  make  the 
East  Indian  work  so  attractive,  though  curi- 
ously mingled  with  reminders  of  late  English 
Gothic.  The  Spanish  element  seems  to  be 
strangely  lacking  in  all  this  work.  Another 
striking  bit  of  detail  is  found  in  the  church  of 
S.  Clara  at  Coimbra,  a  town  about  midway  be- 
tween Lisbon  and  Oporto,  which  has  a  pulpit 
carved  from  a  single  block  of  marble  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  church,  with  an  elaborate  pro- 
fusion of  details,  interesting  as  a  composition  in 
both  mass  and  detail  to  an  extent  which  enti- 
tles this  to  rank  as  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Por- 
tuguese work. 

Eighteen  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Lisbon 
is  the  palace,  monastery,  and  church  of  Mafra, 
the  Escorial  of  Portugal,  an  immense  structure 
erected  by  the  Braganza  family  in  1717,  in  a 
severe,  restrained  variation  of  the  style  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  entire  facade  measures  over  700  feet 
in  length,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  planned  on  a 
most  magnificent  scale. 

At  Cintra,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Lisbon, 
is  an  interesting  old  convent  castle  picturesquely 
grouped  on  the  summit  of  a  steep,  rocky  hill, 
and  presenting  a  mixture  of  Gothic,  Moorish, 
and  early  Renaissance.  It  is  a  curious  picture 
of  what  a  fortified  mediaeval  Portuguese  monas- 
tery might  have  been. 

There  is  a  decorative  feature  of  Portuguese 
architecture  which  deserves  mention,  namely, 
the  extensive  use  of  wall  tiling.  Nearly  all  of 
the  houses  in  Lisbon  are  faced  on  the  exterior 
with  enamelled  tiles,  often  painted  in  bright  col* 
ours,  and  in  some  of  the  older  work,  notably  at 
Cintra  and  at  Coimbra,  this  species  of  decora- 
tion is  carried  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
interesting  results. 

The  strictly  modem  architecture  of  Portugal 
presents  nothing  worthy  of  study. 

—  C.  H.  Blackall. 

POSADA.  In  Spain,  or  Spanish  America, 
a  tavern. 
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POST.  In  general,  any  stiff,  vertical,  more 
or  less  isolated  upright,  whether  of  timber, 
metal,  or  stone ;  whether  solid  or  hollow ; 
whether  homogeneous  or  composite.  A  post 
may  support  a  superstructure,  as  a  lintel,  or 
may  afford  a  firm  point  of  lateral  attachment, 
as  for  a  gate  or  for  fence  rails,  or  may  stand 
alone  for  any  purpose.  Any  main  vertical  mem- 
ber in  timber  framing  is  especially  called  a  post, 
as  in  the  subtitles.  Prick  Post,  King  Post. 
For  the  specific  technical  sense  of  the  term, 
see  Truss. 

Broach  Post.     Same  as  King  Post,  below. 

Crown  Post.  A  vertical  post  in  a  roof  truss, 
whether  a  king  post  or  a  queen  post.  It  is 
sometimes  a  joggle  piece.  These  are  both 
rare  in  the  United  States. 

Door  Post.  One  of  the  uprights  which  en- 
close a  doorway ;  especially,  in  framing  of  wood 
or  iron,  such  a  piece  which  forms  part  of  the 
structure  as  distinguished  from  the  jamb  piece, 
casing,  or  other  covering  member.  The  term 
is  less  often  used  for  stone  uprights  which  are 
at  once  a  part  of  the  structure  and  a  part  of  the 
external  architectural  composition. 

Hanging  Post.  A.  In  carpentry  work,  a 
tie  resembling  a  post,  such  as  the  king  post  and 
queen  post.  (See  also  Truss  ;  Wood  Construc- 
tion, Part  I.) 

jB.  In  framing,  that  post  of  a  door  frame 
which  is  to  receive  the  hinges  of  a  door. 

Heel  Post.  A,  A  post  serving  as  a  newel 
C»r  the  end  support  of  any  partition ;  as,  in  a 
stable,  the  stout  one  set  up  at  the  end  of  each 
partition  between  the  stalls. 

B,  The  hanging  post,  as  of  a  door ;  in  this 
sense,  rare  and  local. 

Jamb  Post.  Same  as  Door  Post  or  window 
post. 

King  Post.  In  a  truss,  as  for  a  roof,  a  ver- 
tical member  connecting  the  tie  beam  with  the 
point  of  meeting  of  the  two  principal  rafters. 
Properly,  it  is  not  a  post  but  a  tie.  The  name 
probably  comes  from  the  early  mediaeval  prac- 
tice of  supporting  the  ridge  piece  by  a  vertical 
post  resting  upon  the  very  heavy  transverse  tim- 
ber below  or  upon  the  top  of  the  stone  vaulting. 
(See  Cuts  under  Roof.) 

Newel  Post.     (See  under  Newel.) 

Pendent  Post.  In  decorative  open  timber 
roof  trusses,  a  short  post  set  against  the  wall, 
bearing  at  bottom  on  a  stone  corbel  or  capital 
and  supporting,  generally  with  the  aid  of  a 
curved  brace,  the  wall  end  of  the  tie  beam  or 
hammer  beam  of  the  tniss. 

Prick  Post.  A  secondary  or  intermediate 
post ;  in  a  roof  truss,  a  side  post. 

Purlin  Post.  In  a  roof  truss,  a  post  in- 
serted at  the  point  where  a  purlin  meets  a  rafter. 

Queen  Post.  In  a  truss,  as  for  a  roof,  one 
of  two  vertical  members  or  side  posts  between 
the  principals  and  the  lower  chord.     Properly, 
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it  is  not  a  post  but  a  tie,  the  name  being  derived 
from  the  mediaeval  English  roof  construction, 
in  which  the  principals  were  supported  by  two 
queen  posts  standing  on  a  heavy  girder  which 
carried  directly  the  weight  of  the  roof.  (See 
King  Post,  above.) 

Tree  Post.     Same  as  King  Post,  above. 

Trellis  Post.  A  post  constructed  of  trellis- 
work  between  slender  uprights;  especially  in 
ironwork,  where  a  stiff  but  light  structure  is 
produced  by  slender  angle  irons  with  a  trellis  of 
wirework  between ;  often  used  to  support  the 
roofs  of  verandas,  and  sometimes  on  a  much 
larger  scale. 

POST,  PUTTER;  architect;  b.  1608;  d. 
1669  (at  Haarlem,  Holland). 

The  architect  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange. 

He  went  with  the  prince  to  Brazil.     He  erected 

a  church  and  other  buildings  at  Olinda  and 

rebuilt  the  forti  fications  of  Pernam  buco.    Among 

his  principal  works  in  Holland  are  the  Huis  ten 

Bosch  at  The  Hague,  the  Sael  van  Oranje^  the 

Swanenburg  situated  between  Amsterdam  and 

Haarlem,  the  palace  at  Rijxdorp,  the  Stadhuis 

at  Maestricht,  and  the  Wdag  (weighing  house) 

at  Grouda.     A  collection  of  engravings  of  his 

buildings  was  published  at  Leyden  in   1715. 

(See  bibliography.) 

Galland,  HoUdndische  Baukunst;  Immerzeel, 
Hollandsche  en  Vlaamsche  Kunstenaars;  Pieter 
Post,  Ouvrages  d^ Architecture, 

POST  AND  LINTEL  CONSTRUCTION. 

That  which  is  composed  of  the  simplest  ele- 
ments, namely,  uprights  carrying  horizontals  as 
distinguished  from  Arcuate  (which  see).  (Com- 
pare Trabeate.) 

POSTERN.  A  subsidiary  door  or  gate ;  in 
military  architecture,  such  a  gate  in  a  part  of  a 
work  remote  from  the  main  gate ;  in  domestic 
architecture,  often  a  small  door  near  a  larger 
one,  as  a  door  for  foot  passengers  adjoining  a 
porte-cochere. 

POST  HOUSE.  A  wayside  inn  where  relays 
of  vehicles  for  a  journey  may  be  hired,  and 
where  horses  are  kept  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers.     Called  also  Posting  House. 

POSTICUM;  in  Roman  archaeology:  A, 
A  back  door,  a  postern.  B.  Same  as  Epinaos. 
C.    Same  as  Opisthodomos,  in  sense  B. 

POSTING  HOUSE;  POSTING  INN. 
(See  Post  House.) 

POST  OFFICE.  A  building,  or  sometimes 
a  room,  or  set  of  rooms,  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  letters,  newspapers, 
and  other  mail  matter. 

The  sixteenth  century  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  modem  postal  systems.  The  coffee- 
house or  tavern,  which  was  the  point  of  departure 
and  arrival  of  the  stagecoach  or  post  wagon, 
was  often  the  post  office  where  private  letters 
were  left  and  called  for ;  but  public  sorting  of- 
fices date  from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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tury  in  England,  and  were  established  at  even 
an  earlier  date  in  Germany. 

The  first  plans  of  government  buildings  had 
little  to  distinguish  them ;  but  gradually  there 
have  been  evolved  two  main  types,  each  with 
its  own  modifications,  and  which  may  be  called 
the  European,  or  Continental,  and  the  American ; 
for  the  English  post  office  possesses  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  each  of  the  other  two.  The 
main  point  of  difference  between  the  two  types 
is  in  the  use  of  the  central  court  or  cortile.  In 
the  European  or  Continental  plan  the  mail 
wagons  generally  enter  the  court  to  receive  and 
deliver  mail ;  in  England  and  the  United  States 
the  mail  bags  are  handled  from  the  mail  dock 
or  platform  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  in 
certain  other  respects  the  cortile  is  not  empha- 
sized in  England  as  it  is  on  the  Continent.  In 
Continental  cities  a  great  proportion  of  the  cen- 
tral court  is  given  to  the  public,  and  the  sur- 
rounding space  is  divided  into  a  series  of  offices 
for  the  administration.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  exterior  corridors  for  the  public,  with 
an  interior  working  room  for  the  employees. 
On  the  Continent  the  cortile  may  or  may  not  be 
roofed  over  with  glass,  according  to  the  climate ; 
in  the  United  States  the  fact  that  the  clerical 
force  occupy  this  space  and  that  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  generally  occupied  by 
other  departments  of  the  Federal  Grovemment, 
requires  that  this  working  room  shall  always  be 
shut  off  absolutely  from  other  portions  of  the 
building.  In  Canada  and  Mexico  the  general 
arrangement  is  more  like  that  of  the  United 
States.  Throughout  Europe,  in  the  English 
colonies,  and  in  Japan,  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service  is  under  government  control,  and 
is  generally  housed  in  the  same  building,  as  is 
also  the  service  for  the  expressage  of  packages 
of  merchandise. 

In  the  United  States  the  building  is  generally 
denoted  officially  as  the  United  States  Post 
Office  and  Custom  House,  or  United  States  Post 
Office  and  Court  House,  and  is  occupied  jointly 
with  the  departments  of  the  Treasury,  of  the 
Interior,  and  of  Justice,  —  offices  being  provided 
on  the  upper  floors  for  the  Collectors  of  Customs 
and  of  Internal  Revenue,  for  the  Land  Office, 
United  States  and  Pension  Commissioners ;  also 
in  cities  of  a  certain  size  and  population,  for  the 
District,  Circuit,  and  Appellate  Courts,  but  only 
Federal  offices  are  entitled  to  accommodation  in 
the  building. 

Formerly  the  outline  of  the  average  post  office 
plan  was  a  rectangle ;  or  a  rectangular  first  story 
with  a  hollow  square  for  the  superstructure,  — 
in  this  respect  following  the  precedent  of  Euro- 
pean post  offices,  —  but  since  1895  the  plan  of 
the  hollow  square  for  stories  above  the  ground 
floor  has  been  modified  so  as  to  enclose  only 
thr^  sides  of  the  square,  as  it  affords  better 
light  and  air  not  only  for  those  stories,  but  more 
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satisfactory  sky  light  for  the  post  office  working 
room  below.  In  the  basement  is  situated  the 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  elevator  ma- 
chinery, and  sometimes  the  electric  light  plant, 
with  the  necessary  coal  storage ;  also  the  lava- 
tories and  toilet  rooms  for  employees,  and  a 
waiting  room,  with  outside  entrance,  for  the  use 
of  mail  carriers  when  not  on  duty,  as  they  are 
not  allowed  at  that  time  in  the  working  room. 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  public  corridors,  entered 
from  and  next  to  the  streets  upon  which  the 
building  faces;  in  the  embrasures  of  the  win- 
dows, or  in  a  lobby,  are  writing  desks  for  the 
use  of  the  public ;  at  one  end  of  a  corridor  is  a 
lobby  or  anteroom  giving  access  to  the  money 
order  and  registry  division. 

The  postmaster's  private  office  is  placed  at 
or  near  the  end  of  another  corridor,  and  opens 
both  into  the  conndor  and  into  the  working 
room,  and  is  provided  with  private  lavatory. 
As  he  is  frequently  the  custodian  of  the  entire 
building,  the  staircase  to  the  upper  floore  is 
near  by,  but  is  closed  with  a  grille  or  gate  after 
the  cessation  of  business  on  those  floors. 

If  the  business  of  the  office  is  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  appointment  of  an  assistant  postmas- 
ter, he  is  usually  also  the  cashier,  and  has  his 
room  next  to  the  money  order  and  registry  divi- 
sion, and  there  are  safes  or  vaults  built  into  the 
walls  between  the  rooms ;  the  stamp  clerks  are 
placed  where  they  may  have  windows  or  wick- 
ets upon  the  corridor,  not  far  from  a  public  en- 
trance, and  are  also  provided  with  vaults  or 
safes. 

Between  the  corridors  and  working  room  is 
the  post-office  screen,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  of  glass,  and  the  lower,  7  feet,  is  subdi- 
vided for  lock  boxes  (letters  above,  papers 
and  periodicals  below),  with  open  backs  and 
metal  and  glass  fronts;  drops  are  provided  to 
receive  outgoing  letters,  papers,  and  packages; 
and  wickets  are  placed  at  intervals  for  the  gen- 
eral delivery  of  mail,  the  sale  of  stamps  and 
envelopes,  and  for  the  transaction  of  other  busi- 
ness ;  in  the  most  modem  buildings  the  screen 
has  no  door  giving  access  from  the  corridor  di- 
rectly into  the  working  room.  Within  are 
tables  and  cases  for  sorting  letters,  cancelling- 
machines,  racks  (for  papers  and  periodicals), 
and  frames  (for  holding  bags  while  the  mail  is 
being  made  up),  and  all  the  other  necessary  fur- 
niture of  the  establishment.  Wire  screens,  not 
solid  partitions,  are  used  to  separate  the  various 
departments. 

As  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  these 
details  has  been  gradually  developed  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  postal  service  in  the  United 
States,  the  following  facts  have  been  demon- 
strated :  that  the  space  assigned  to  the  clerical 
force  should  be  as  compact  as  possible,  and  the 
space  assigned  to  the  public  should  permit  of 
direct  access  from,  and  egress  to,  the  street,  and 
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of  UDimpeded  circulation  within  the  building; 
that  the  inoBt  expeditious  and  ecooomicai  hia- 
dling  of  the  mail  is  accomplished  by  aggregat- 
ing the  various  subdivisions  of  the  service  within, 
or  in  close  proximity  to,  a  central  working  room  ; 
and  that  the  public  can  be  served  to  the  best 
advantage  by  its  use  of  exterior  corridors. 

—  William  Martin  Aiken, 
post-rbnaissancb     architbc- 

TtJItB.     The  architecture,  if  classical  in  char- 
acter, of  any   period  succeeding   that  of  the 
Renaissance  proper.     Thus,  in  French  practice, 
the  term  "  Renaissance  "  being  strictly  limited 
to  the  epoch  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Louis 
XII.  and  ending  with  the  wars  of  religion  under 
Henry  III.,  all  the  styles  of  neoclassic  architec- 
ture which  follow  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
which  are  commonly  called  in  France  by  the 
reigns  of  the  sovereigns,  as  Louis  Treize  archi- 
tecture, and  the  like,  may  properly  be  called 
post- Renaissance    architecture.      In    Italy  the 
Renaissance  (Hinascimeitlo  or  Ri8orgi7iienlo) 
begins  nearly  B  century  earlier  than  in  France; 
and  in  like  manner  it  is  considered  by  Italian 
writers  that  the  epoch  of  it  closes,  and  the  claa- 
aicismo,  or  extreme  classic,  style  begins,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Any  neoclassic 
style  of  architecture  belonging  to  a  later  date 
than  the  limits  of  the  Renaissance  in  any  coun- 
try, as  above  given,  may  properly  be  considered 
as   a.   post- Renaissance   style.     (Sec    Barocco ; 
Cinque     Cento ;     Claasi- 
cismo ;  Decadence ;  Deca- 
denza  ;      Lombardcsque ; 
Lombardic  Architecture ; 
Renaissance  ;       Rococo ; 
see  also  articles  on   the 
architectures  of  France; 
Germany;  Italy.) 

—  R.  S. 
Pot   Chimnkt:     ah       POT  CHIMNBY.     A 
BKiLT  BT  iKoiANs  [N  roof    chimney    made    of 
Ti"s    ^'^'  "'   "*"  earthen  cooking  pots,  the 
■  "  bottoms  of  which    have 

been  cut  out  or  broken.  Used  in  Pueblo  vil- 
lages of  the  southwestern  United  States.  (See 
Communal  Dwelling.)  — F.  S.  D. 

POT  CONSTRUCTION.  A  method  of  con- 
structing vaults  and  domes  with  earthen  pots 
fitted  together  in  a  succession  of  rings  dimin- 
ishing in  diameter  upward  to  form  the  concave ; 
this  expedient  was  common  in  Oriental  countries 
from  the  earliest  times  as  a  substitute  for  heavier 
and  more  costly  materials,  such  as  brick,  stone, 
and  concrete,  to  diminish  the  weight  upon  the 
supporting  walls.  Domes  so  constructed,  though 
thin  and  apparently  fragile,  have  endured  the 
vicissitudes  of  centuries,  and  have  proved  as 
stable  and  permanent  as  fabrics  much  more 
massive  and  monumental.  A  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  its  use  in  Romanesque  work  is  in  the 
dome  of  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna. 
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POT  MBTAIi.     Glass  coloured  thoughout  its 

substance  while  melted.    (See  Glass;  Window.)' 

POTSTOHB.  A  soft  stone  of  the  nature  of 
steatite  or  soapstone,  used  mainly  by  primitive 
people  in  making  pots.  —  G.  P.  M. 

POULTRT  HOUSE.  A  structure  furnished 
with  accommodations  for  the  protection  and  rear- 
ing of  poultry  ;  a  henhouse  or  chicken  house. 

POUNCR  A  fine  powder  of  dark  or  pro- 
nounced colour,  which  is  used  to  transfer  a 
drawing  by  being  forced  through  holes  pricked 
in  the  original  upon  the  surface  which  is  to 
receive  the  transfer. 

POUNCED.  A.  Decorated  with  indenta- 
tions or  perforations.     (See  Pounced  Work.) 

B.  Made  as  a  transfer  of  a  drawing  by  means 
of  Pounce. 

POUNCED  770RE.  Ornamentation  exe- 
cuted by  means  of  a  punch,  which  might  have 
its  point  cut  into  a  unit  of  a  pattern,  as  a  cir- 
cle, cross,  or  the  like. 

POUHTOUH,  In  French,  a  circuit ;  a  gal- 
lery or  pussage  allowing  of  movement  around  a 
central  hall  or  the  like  ;  especially,  in  churches, 
the  aisle  which  nearly  surrounds  the  a|)se  or 
chevet,  passing  along  the  north  and  south  sides 
hnd  curving  around  the  east  end.    (See  Deambu- 

FO^VDERING.     A.    A  surface  enrichment 

produced  by  sprinkling  one  colour  upon  another, 
as  gold  or  silver  ui>on  a  tinted  background.  In 
heraldry,  a  surface  adorned  with  powdering  is 
said  to  be  semi. 

B.  By  extension  from  the  preceding  definition, 
the  ornamentation  of  a  surface  by  the  frequent 
repetition  thereon  of  a  small  figiire  or  pattern, 
as  a  rosette  or  star,  not  connected,  as  in  a  dia- 
per, but  isolated  and  regularly  or  irregularly 
disposeil. 

POWOBRINa  ROOM.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  a  chamber  or  anteroom  especially 
adapteii  to  powdering  perukes,  and,  later,  the  hair. 

PO^^BR  HOUSE  A  building  in  which 
steam  power,  water  power,  or  the  like,  is  gener- 
ated, and  from  which  it  is  conveyed  for  the 
operation  of  inachinery  or  other  purposes,  as  to 
the  other  buildings  of  a  large  factory,  or  to  the 
vehicles  on  a  trolley  or  cable  railway. 

POTNTBLL;  POTNTILL.  A  pavement, 
generally  of  tiles,  fonned  of  small  pieces,  hut 
ditfering  from  mosaic  in  that  the  pieces  form  a 
set  pattern  rather  than  a  picture.  Also  written 
pointet  or  pointal. 

POZZO.  A.  A  well ;  the  Italian  term.  Not 
ust'd  in  English  except  in  combination. 

B.  In  Venice,  a  cistern  ;  one  of  the  numer- 
ous water-tight  structures  below  the  pavements 
of  courtyards,  public  and  private,  in  which  in 
stored  the  water  brought  from  the  mainland. 
This  water  is  drawn  from  the  natural  stream  of 
tiie  Brenta,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lagoon, 
and  in  other  places.     (See  Vera  da  Pozzo.) 


POZZO 

POZZO,  ANDREA  ;  painter  and  architect ; 
b.  1642 ;  d.  1709. 

His  real  name  was  probably  Brunnen  (Puteus 
in  Latin,  Pozzo  in  Italian).  His  work  was  in 
perspective  illusions,  and  his  chief  monument  is 
the  decoration  of  S.  Ignazio  at  Rome. 

Hg,  Der  Maler  und  Architekt,  P.  A.  dal  Pozzo, 

POZZUOIaANA.  A  volcanic  sand,  first 
found  at  Pozziioli  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, whence  the  name ;  and  also  in  abundance 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  extensively 
disseminated  throughout  Europe.  When  pul- 
verized and  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  the  com- 
pound will  harden  under  water  like  the  more 
energetic  hydraulic  cements.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  Roman  and  the  Portland 
cements,  it  was  extensively  used  in  sea  works. 
Trass,  a  similar  volcanic  product  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  and  in  Holland,  possesses 
the  same  qualities.  Both  pozzuolana  and  trass 
are  composed  of  silica  and  alumina,  the  former 
largely  in  excess  of  the  latter. 

The  substances  composing  these  mortars,  which 
mutually  react,  being  separate,  cannot  be  brought 
into  contact  except  by  the  use  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water.  —  W.  R.  Hutton. 

PRiBCLN  CTIO.  In  a  Roman  theatre,  a 
passage  running  parallel  with  and  on  a  level 
with  one  of  the  steplike  seats  of  the  cavea. 
Grenerally  the  slope  of  the  lower  ranges  is  broken 
at  the  pnecinctio  by  a  wall,  from  the  top  of 
which  the  seats  slope  upward  to  the  outer  wall 
of  the  theatre.  This  wall  of  the  prsecinctio 
contains  doors  giving  access  to  the  vomitoria,  or 
passages  of  exit  and  entrance.  In  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  there  was  an  intermediate  zona 
or  passage,  parallel  with  the  seats,  between  the 
arena  and  the  prsecinctio.  It  is  sometimes  called 
balteus,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  diazoma. 

PRSTORIinf.  That  part  of  a  Roman 
camp  or  garrisoned  post  in  which  the  quarters 
of  the  general  were  placed ;  the  official  residence 
of  the  pnetor  or  governor  of  a  Roman  province ; 
a  hall  of  justice,  presided  over  by  the  pnetor. 

PRATER  CHAMBER;  ROOM.  In  a 
mosque,  that  part  of  the  roofed  and  enclosed 
building  which  is  used  for  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful  and  for  listening  to  the  exhortations 
from  themimbar ;  (1)  in  the  sense  of  the  whole 
large  building,  perhaps  several  hundred  feet  in 
every  direction,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
galleries  and  ambulatories  which  connect  with 
it  and  surround  the  court ;  and  (2)  the  place 
screened  off  by  a  partition  and  especially  reserved 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  devotions,  and  for- 
bidden to  others,  called  Maksoorah,  though  this 
term  has  other  significations. 

PRECEPTORT.  A  subordinate  religious 
establishment  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars ; 
a  place  of  residence,  instruction,  and  discipline, 
presided  over  by  an  officer  called  a  knight  pre- 
ceptor, one  of  the  more  eminent  members  of  the 
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fraternity.  The  cells  in  the  Temple,  or  chief 
house  of  the  Knights  in  London,  were  called 
the  preceptories.     (Compare  Comma ndery.) 

PRE-COLX7MBIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 
That  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  neigh- 
bouring countries,  sometimes  of  South  America, 
of  a  period  assumed  to  be  earlier  than  1492  a. d. 
(See  United  States,  Architecture  of,  §  I.,  and  the 
references  given  under  Prehistoric  Architecture.) 

PREDETiTiA,  A,  The  footpace  of  an  altar. 
(See  Altar.) 

B,  One  of  a  series  of  seats  or  steps  raised 
one  above  another ;  a  gradin  or  gradine.  (See 
Altar ;  Altar  Step ;  Footpace  under  Pace.) 

C,  An  altar  ledge  ;  one  of  the  series  of  ledges 
or  shelves  surmounting  an  altar  to  accommodate 
a  crucifix,  candlesticks,  vases,  etc.,  or  a  paint- 
ing.    (See  Altar  Ledge,  Retable.) 

D,  By  extension,  a  painting,  mosaic,  or  bas- 
relief,  forming  the  front  of  C. 

PREHISTORIC  ARCHITECTURE.  That 
of  epochs  which  on  account  of  their  relative 
antiquity  cannot  be  determined ;  that  is  to  say, 
whose  apparent  date  goes  back  of  all  certain 
records  of  the  country  or  district  in  which  they 
exist.  (See  Pre-Columbian  Architecture ;  Com- 
munal Dwelling ;  and  also,  for  further  informa- 
tion, Aztec;  Etruscan;  Inca;  Maya;  Megar 
lithic ;  Mexico,  Architecture  of,  §  I. ;  Toltec ; 
United  States,  Architecture  of,  §  I.) 

PRELIMINART  STUDIES.  Drawings 
and  models  made  by  artists  in  the  way  of  prepa- 
ration for  elaborate  work.  According  to  the 
schedule  of  charges  approved  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  "Drawings,  such  as 
ground  plan,  one  upper  floor  plan,  and  eleva- 
tion or  perspective  view  of  exterior,"  as  distin- 
guished from  "Preliminary  drawings,  which 
include  the  above,  and  such  additional  eleva- 
tions, plans,  and  sections  as  are  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  general  scheme  without  working 
drawings."     (See  Drawing.) 

Beyond  this  purely  commercial  usage,  the 
phrase  is  employed  very  generally  to  describe 
the  technical  method  adopted  by  the  architect 
in  the  formulation  of  his  thought,  and  the  forms 
which  he  employs  to  represent  to  himself  his  de- 
signs as  they  are  at  first  crudely  conceived,  and 
to  fix  them  provisionally,  so  that  his  imaginar 
tion  may  have  full  play  in  determining  the  final 
arrangements  of  plan,  proportion  of  parts,  etc. 

A  large  part  of  these  preliminary  studies  are 
made,  for  convenience,  in  pencil  on  paper,  by  the 
employment  of  plans  and  elevations  and  sec- 
tions "  in  projection  "  (see  Projection).  These 
are  translated  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  as  he 
studies,  so  that  they  represent  to  him  the  build- 
ing which  he  intends  to  construct. 

As  he  proceeds  with  his  work  he  finds  it  de- 
sirable to  enlarge  his  use  of  the  methods  thus 
introduced,  for  the  instruction  of  the  artisans 
who  are  employed  under  his  supervision  in  con- 
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Btructing  the  buildings  he  designs,  geometrical 
projections  of  plans  and  sections  and  elevations 
being  invaluable  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  builder. 

No  one,  however,  who  thinks  at  all  of  the 
subject  will  question  the  fact  that  the  architect 
is  able  to  use  these  geometrical  methods  only  as 
ready  means  of  representing  in  a  practical  man- 
ner what  the  drawings  do  not  in  any  way  ex- 
press in  themselves  ;  in  all  cases  these  drawings 
must  be  translated  in  the  artist's  mind  into  other 
terms  if  he  is  to  gain  from  them  any  conception 
of  the  way  his  building  will  look  when  it  is  fin- 
ished; they  must  be  translated  in  imagination 
into  terms  of  solid  form  and  colour  mass,  and  it 
is  the  constant  and  serious  concern  of  the  thought- 
ful and  experienced  architect  to  assure  himself 
that  he  is  making  this  translation  correctly ;  it 
is  the  constant,  and  too  often  the  false,  assump- 
tion of  the  tyro  in  architecture  that  his  transla- 
tion is  perfect  and  exact.  Note,  for  instance, 
the  clever  designs  "in  elevation"  one  sees  in 
our  exhibitions  and  illustrated  architectural  jour- 
nals —  designs  which  too  often  make  the  heart 
of  the  experienced  practitioner  sink  within  him, 
as  he  considers  how  certainly  they  would  prove 
unsatisfactory  if  they  were  built.  One  finds  often, 
for  example,  the  geometrical  projection  of  a  dome, 
or  of  some  other  massive  central  motif,  which, 
in  the  constructed  building,  could  not  possibly 
be  seen  together  with  the  fa<^ade,  used,  never- 
theless, as  a  unifying  element  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  facade  as  it  is  presented  in  elevation. 

The  architect  is  wont  to  assume  that  these 
geometrical  projections,  so  useful  to  the  artisan 
who  develops  the  artist's  designs,  are  necessary 
tools  for  himself  also ;  and  although,  in  fact,  it 
must  be  agreed  that  in  all  probability  they  will 
always  be  used  because  of  their  convenience,  yet 
it  is  evident  that  architecture,  even  in  this  day, 
could,  on  a  pinch,  get  along  without  them.  This 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  work  of  the  architects 
of  past  ages  ;  for,  although  we  know  little  of  the 
methods  of  design  employed  by  the  earliest  ar- 
chitects, it  is  reasonably  certain  that,  had  they 
made  as  much  use  of  geometrical  projections  as 
we  do  in  our  time,  more  record  of  this  use  would 
appear  than  has  been  discovered  by  the  archae- 
ologists. But  even  if  it  be  assumed  that  the 
ancient  masters  did  employ  these  geometric  tools 
exactly  as  we  do,  we  must  note  that  the  matter 
of  tools  and  of  methods  is  of  insignificant  im- 
port. The  great  architects  of  the  past  have 
been  those  who  have  thought  and  studied  in 
masses — in  colour  masses;  it  is  this  fact  that 
has  made  them  great  architects,  whatever  has 
been  their  method  of  work,  otherwise  they  would 
not  be  looked  upon  by  us  as  masters  of  their 
art.  A  really  artistic  architect  is  one  who  con- 
structs well-proportioned  and  properly  decorated 
masses ;  if  he  fails  in  realizing  this  end,  he  has 
failed  to  do  more  than  build. 
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There  is  much  reason  for  believing  that  the 
greatest  danger  in  connection  with  modem  ar- 
chitectural practice  —  the  gravest  error  in  mod- 
em architectural  teaching,  the  cause  of  most  of 
the  modem  failures  to  produce  really  beautiful 
buildings  —  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  much  time 
is  given  by  the  architect  to  the  study  of  those 
geometrical  tools  of  his.  He  constantly  is 
tempted  to  forget  the  translation  into  solid  form, 
and  to  think  only  of  the  thing  he  sees  on  the 
paper  before  him.  It  requires  a  touch  of  real 
genius  in  a  man  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
translation  from  the  drawing  to  the  solid  form 
correctly  in  any  event,  and  men  of  ordinary  tal- 
ent and  indolent  habit  soon  leam  to  forget  to 
make  the  attempt. 

The  architect's  position  in  this  respect  is  not 
unique,  for  every  artist  finds  himself  subject  to 
special  limitations  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  material  in  which  he  works  —  limitations 
which  compel  the  invention  of  methods  and 
tools,  and  the  adoption  in  each  case  of  a  special 
technique  which  is  highly  complex  and  difficult 
of  acquirement.  Thus,  every  artist  who  is  in 
earnest  is  compelled  to  spend  a  great  amount 
of  time  in  preliminary  training,  which  consists 
in  little  else  than  the  process  of  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  technique  of  his  chosen  art  — 
the  learning  how  to  use  his  elaborate  tools. 

Mere  technical  skill  thus  becomes  a  most  im- 
portant acquisition  for  the  artist,  and,  in  the 
effort  to  gain  it,  in  proportion  as  he  is  in  ear- 
nest, he  must  necessarily  find  himself  deeply  in- 
terested in  mere  technique  per  se  —  in  the  mere 
tools  he  is  to  use.  The  human  mind  is  so  con- 
stituted that  when  a  man  becomes  deeply  in- 
terested in  any  given  subject  he  is  likely  to 
overestimate  its  importance,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pens that  all  artists  are  subject  to  one  and  the 
same  danger :  they  run  the  risk  of  becoming  so 
much  interested  in  their  technique  —  in  the 
tools  of  their  art  —  that  they  are  led  to  over- 
look altogether  the  end  they  should  have  in 
view,  led  to  forget  that  their  aim  should  be  the 
production  of  works  of  beauty. 

In  music  we  see  this  danger  exemplified  in 
the  triumph  of  formalism,  against  which  Wag- 
ner preached  so  eloquent  a  lesson  in  his  masterly 
Meistersinger.  In  literature  we  see  it  in  the 
failure  of  writers  who  bend  their  efforts  over- 
much to  the  formalism  of,  or  to  the  perfection 
of,  style :  or  of  others  who  aim  to  express  some 
doctrine,  —  realism,  for  instance,  —  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  produce  perfect  works  of  beauty. 
In  painting  we  see  it  in  the  devotion  to  partial 
ends,  in  the  exclusive  attention  which  the  artist 
gives  perhaps  to  "  values,"  careless  of  the  neces- 
sity of  composition,  and  of  perfection  of  drawing, 
and  of  the  other  elements  which  go  to  make  the 
painter's  masterpiece. 

Architects  are  especially  prone  to  err  in  this 
way.     Their  art  products  are  buildings,  and 
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these  buildings  nowadays  cannot  be  erected 
without  preliminary  processes  which  involve  the 
construction  of  the  most  elaborate  of  tools. 
They  must  make  representative  studies,  and 
constructional  drawings,  and  large  scale  details, 
and  then  full-size  developments  of  these  details. 
All  of  these,  however,  must  be  recognized  to  be 
mere  tools  of  their  guild,  means  to  an  end,  that 
end  being  the  production  of  a  work  of  beauty 
in  solid  form.  But  the  mere  making  of  these 
tools  themselves  requires  so  much  of  their  at- 
tention that  they  are  all  too  likely  to  concentrate 
their  interest  upon  them  rather  than  upon  the 
work  for  which  they  are  created. 

The  danger  is  greatly  aggravated  by  a  dis- 
covery we  have  made,  —  the  discovery  that  the 
same  technical  geometrical  drawings  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  as  applied  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  outside  of  a  building,  do  actually 
give  a  very  fair  conception  of  the  building  as  it 
will  appear  if  it  can  be  seen  from  a  very  great 
distance,  and  provided  the  observer  can  stand 
exactly  on  the  middle  line  drawn  pei*pendicular 
to  the  plane  of  its  facade.  Furthermore,  we  have 
devised  a  scheme  of  colouring  and  of  technical 
shadows,  by  the  use  of  which  we  deceive  our- 
selves with  the  belief  that  we  can  thus  equally 
well  conceive  the  appearance  of  the  future  build- 
ing, whether  it  is  to  be  seen  from  a  great  distance 
or  from  a  short  distance.  And,  behold,  his 
method  saves  the  architect  a  great  amount  of 
time  and  trouble :  no  longer  is  he  compelled  to 
bother  himself  with  attempts  to  study  parts 
that  are  not  shown  on  projections,  to  sketch 
such  perverse  things  as  reentrant  angles,  for  in- 
stance ;  no  longer  does  he  have  to  go  through 
the  tedious  process  of  drawing  in  perspective ; 
no  longer  is  he  compelled  even  to  think  in  per- 
spective. 

All  this  carelessness  as  to  the  actual  effect  to 
be  produce<l  is  of  course  unconscious  to  most 
architectural  students,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
fact  for  most  of  them,  when  so  much  time  in 
their  offices  and  so  very  large  a  proportion  of 
the  study  in  the  architectural  schools  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  these  mere  drawings  on 
plane  surfaces.  That  this  habit  of  thinking  in 
surfaces  rather  than  in  solid  form  is  one  which 
is  very  apt  to  be  acquired  cannot  be  doubted; 
for  the  architect  in  judging  a  building  naturally 
finds  himself  tempted  to  consider  it,  not  as  it 
appears  at  all,  but  rather  as  it  would  appear  if 
he  could  translate  what  he  sees  back  into  terms 
of  the  working  drawings  with  which  he  is  so 
familiar ;  he  finds  himself  asking  how  the  build- 
ing really  appeared  in  "  elevation  "  in  the  archi- 
tect's studio.  He  is  likely  to  think,  and  even 
to  formulate,  the  thought  in  words,  "  This  effect 
is  not  satisfactory  as  it  exists,  but  it  is  produced 
by  such  and  such  compositions  and  proportions 
which  must  have  appeared  well  in  elevation ; " 
and  on  this  ground  he  all  too  often  condones 
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ugliness,  or  actually  commends  a  design  which 
fails  of  all  beauty  as  it  really  appears.  One 
hears  architects,  young  and  old,  constantly  ex- 
pressing judgments  based  upon  such  translation ; 
and  one  of  the  leading  architectural  journals  has 
lately  not  only  acknowledged  editorially  that 
the  migority  of  architects  judge  buildings  in  this 
way,  but  has  actuaUy  upheld  the  view  that  on 
the  whole  it  is  the  best  way  to  judge  them. 

It  is  self-evident,  however,  that  a  building 
which  is  beautiful  only  to  the  technically  trained 
architectural  translator,  and  not  to  the  average 
highly  cultivated  man,  is  not  a  work  of  archi- 
tectural art  at  all ;  at  most  it  can  claim  to  be 
no  more  than  the  means  of  suggestion  of  beauti- 
ful forms  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  this  species 
of  translation.  Similarly,  the  skil^l  musician 
is  able,  by  casting  his  eye  upon  the  score  of  an 
opera,  to  get  the  greatest  delight  out  of  the  mere 
reading  apart  from  imagined  production  ;  but  no 
one  for  a  moment  would  think  of  considering  the 
printed  score  as  a  work  of  art  in  itself;  it  is 
looked  upon  justly  by  the  musician  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  as  a  mere  tool.  Modem  architects, 
however,  have  become  so  infatuated  with  their 
tools  that  they  actually  treat  them  as  works  of 
art  in  themselves.  The  architects  spend  a  great 
amount  of  time,  which  might  better  be  given  to 
the  study  of  solids,  in  the  perfecting  of  drawings 
in  "  elevation,"  which  they  gather  together  and 
exhibit  as  though  they  were  proud  of  them. 
But  if  these  drawings  have  any  value  as  works 
of  art,  it  is  surely  a  most  ephemeral  one.  There 
is  nothing  in  them  that  can  appeal  to  the  world 
at  large,  nothing  that  can  stimulate  permanently 
the  sense  of  beauty  in  men.  What  is  properly 
demanded  of  the  architect  is  that  he  make  a 
beautiful  building.  He,  however,  seems  too 
often  to  overlook  altogether  the  propriety  of  this 
demand,  and  is  content  to  treat  his  drawings  in 
a  way  in  which  the  painter  would  treat  his 
brushes  did  he  carve  their  handles  delicately  and 
then  ask  us  to  admire  these  carvings  as  part  and 
parcel  of  his  work  as  an  artist  painter. 

All  this  points  a  moral  to  which  careful 
heed  should  surely  be  given.  If  it  is  true  that 
architects  tend  to  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  geometrical  projections,  and  thereby  tend  to 
lose  the  capacity  to  think  in  the  solid,  evidently 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  thoughtful  men 
amongst  them  to  break  down  all  methods  of 
instruction  which  lead  to  this  overemphasis,  and 
to  minimize  all  habits  of  practice  which  en- 
courage it. 

The  exclusive  use  of  drawings  "  in  elevation  " 
and  the  discouragement  of  studies  in  perspective, 
as  this  discouragement  is  seen  in  the  best  of  the 
schools  of  architecture  to-day,  is  nothing  less 
than  an  artistic  scandal.  Of  course  elevations 
must  be  used  for  preliminary  compositional 
studies,  as  well  as  for  working  purposes ;  but 
surely  no  great  advance  in  the  instruction  of 
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• 

young  men  can  be  hoped  for  under  a  system 
which  deliberately  discourages  the  habit  of  think- 
ing in  cubic  scale  by  encouraging  the  exclusive 
use  of  studies  in  superficial  scale. 

Theoretically  this  trouble  may  be  obviated  by 
the  architect  if  he  will  make  his  preliminary 
studies  in  perspective.  (See  Perspective.)  But 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  connection  with  such  use  of  perspec- 
tives, although  they  are  difficulties  which  are  in 
all  cases  instructive  to  the  designer.  The  work 
involved  in  the  construction  of  a  perspective,  if 
it  is  to  be  true  to  fact,  is  very  tedious,  and  even 
when  the  greatest  care  is  taken  the  danger  of 
error  in  its  production  is  very  great.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  the  perspective  draughts- 
man may  cheat  his  client,  if  he  wish  to  do  so, 
he  can  scarcely  cheat  himself  if  he  be  a  serious 
worker,  unless  he  is  a  loggerhead ;  and  the  great 
difficulty  with  the  current  method  to  which  ob- 
jection is  here  made  is  that  it  tends  systematic- 
ally to  instruct  the  architect  how  to  cheat 
himself. 

The  great  difficulty  with  the  use  of  perspectives 
for  preliminary  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  few 
architects  in  active  practice  have  time  to  develop 
the  perspectives  themselves,  but  must  trust  to 
their  assistants  to  work  out  the  problems  for 
them ;  they  are  thus  liable  to  fail  to  detect  seri- 
ous errors  which  are  easily  made  by  the  per- 
spective draughtsman.  Furthermore,  each 
perspective  gives  us  but  one  point  of  view,  and 
to  gain  a  proper  notion  of  the  appearance  of  a 
future  building  so  large  a  number  of  perspectives 
would  be  required  that  no  architect  could  afford 
to  give  the  time  or  labour  necessary  for  their 
construction. 

There  is,  however,  a  better  way  to  avoid  the 
dangers  which  we  are  discussing  than  by  the  use 
of  perspective  drawings,  and  one  which  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  study  purposes,  viz.,  sketch 
modelling.  The  architect's  artistic  product  is 
to  be  presented  to  the  world  in  solid  form  as 
much  as  is  the  sculptor's ;  why  should  he  not 
study  in  the  solid  as  the  sculptor  does  ?  Imagine 
the  scorn  that  would  be  heaped  upon  the  sculptor 
who  never  modelled  in  his  studio,  but  who,  in- 
stead, gave  drawings  to  artisans  who,  from  these 
drawings,  prepared  the  finished  work.  Yet  the 
architect  all  too  oflen  contents  himself  with  the 
preparation  of  technical  geometrical  drawings, 
and  thinks  his  duty  done  when  he  turns  these 
drawings  over  to  contractors  of  reputation. 
Have  we  any  right  to  expect  truly  artistic  solids 
to  be  constructed  so  long  as  this  practice  is  com- 
mon? It  must  make  of  us  a  rae^  of  common- 
place builders ;  it  cannot  make  of  us  a  race  of 
artistic  architects. 

Sketch  models,  such  as  are  referred  to  above, 
are  very  simple  to  construct.  They  may  be 
made  in  paper  or  wood  or  wax  or  clay ;  but 
the  disadvantages  of  working  in  these  materials 
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are  considerable,  and  this  fact  doubtless  goes 
far  to  account  for  the  little  use  that  has  been 
made  of  them  in  daily  practice.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, certain  clay  preparations  have  been  dis- 
covered in  which  inexpensive  models  can  be 
made  which  do  not  easily  lose  their  form,  and 
which  do  not  need  to  be  kept  wet  during  prepa- 
ration or  afterward.  After  they  are  fully  formed 
they  can  be  given  coatings  of  shellac,  and  then 
painted  in  oil  with  the  colours  which  are  to  be 
given  to  the  finished  buildings.  They  can  be 
placed  in  the  sim  from  time  to  time  during  the 
process  of  the  work  upon  them,  and  properly 
oriented,  so  that  one  can  study  in  them  the  real 
shadows  to  be  cast  by  roofs  and  projections,  and 
not  merely  the  forty-five  degree  shadows  of 
convention ;  and  furthermore,  they  may  be 
photographed  from  many  points  of  view,  the 
photographic  prints  being  used  in  place  of,  and 
much  better  than,  elaborately  "  rendered  "  draw- 
ings, to  explain  to  clients  the  appearance  of  the 
buildings  they  propose  to  erect. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  used  such  mod- 
els in  his  practice  for  many  years,  and  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  He  finds  them  less  ex- 
pensive than  properly  prepared  perspectives, 
and  much  more  useful  to  himself  and  to  his  cli- 
ents, because  they  give  an  indefinite  number  of 
perspectives  as  the  result  of  only  one  process. 
They  tend  to  render  self-deception  on  the  part 
of  the  architect  impossible.  They  enable  him 
to  study  his  lights  and  shadows  and  colour 
masses  with  great  accuracy,  and  to  see  instantly, 
and  to  alter  and  amend  easily,  forms  which  do 
not  appear  at  all  upon  geometrical  projections, 
and  which  few,  if  any,  practitioners  have  time 
to  study  in  perspective  drawings. 

It  is,  of  course,  conceded  that  it  may  be  best, 
and  to  some  extent  necessary,  to  use  geometrical 
drawings  in  coiy unction  with  the  models  to  aid 
in  one's  study  ;  but  the  great  advantage  of  the 
model  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  keeps  the  designer 
constantly  thinking  in  the  solid,  whereas  draw- 
ings in  projection  keep  him  constantly  thinking 
in  the  fiat.  The  advantage  connected  with  this 
use  of  models  in  presenting  a  definite  project  to 
one's  client  are  of  course  self-evident ;  so  self- 
evident,  indeed,  that  we  often  see  carefully  pre- 
pared models  of  proposed  buildings  made  for 
the  public  gaze  after  they  have  been  studied  in 
projection,  and  determined  in  form  by  use  merely 
of  the  deceptive  study  "  in  elevation  " ;  but  it  is 
the  use  of  models  for  purposes  of  preliminary 
study  which  is  here  urged  upon  the  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  during  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  the  great  ar- 
chitects, to  whom  we  look  back  with  admira- 
tion and  reverence,  are  known  to  have  used 
sketch  models  very  freely.  Geometrical  or  pic- 
torial drawings  were  not  felt  to  suflSce  in  the 
proper  study  of  a  projected  building.     These 
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sketch  models  were  often  made  in  wood,  and 
some  of  them  are  still  extant,  e.g,  that  of  the 
Strozzi  palace  in  Florence.  Michelangelo  is  said 
to  have  modelled  his  buildings,  in  all  cases,  in 
clay.  (MUntz,  Renaissance^  VoL  II.,  p.  320 ; 
also  Vol.  III.,  p.  301.) 

The  working  drawings  of  most  important 
buildings  of  that  age,  as  we  know  from  many 
examples  still  existing,  were  often  little  more 
than  figured  sketches,  sufficient  to  indicate  to 
the  workman  what  he  was  to  do,  but  entirely 
inadequate  for  purposes  of  such  study  as  must 
have  been  given  to  the  designs  by  the  artist- 
architects. 

But  for  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
use  of  clay,  which  have  happily  now  been  re- 
moved, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  geo- 
metrical drawings  would  never  have  become  as 
universal  as  it  is  to-day  ;  could  the  habit  of 
their  use  be  overcome,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  model  would,  to  a  great  extent,  take 
their  place. 

To  be  of  value  to  the  architect  in  determin- 
ing the  forms  of  his  constructions,  these  sketch 
models  must  of  course  be  made  to  a  definite 
scale,  so  that  the  different  parts  may  be  meas- 
ured by  draughtsmen  in  preparing  the  neces- 
sary geometrical  working  drawings ;  but  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  process  suggested  is  the 
reverse  of  that  now  usually  adopted  in  practice, 
which  is  to  prepare  the  geometrical  drawings 
first,  determining  the  design  in  connection  with 
study  of  them  only,  and  then,  after  all  is  deter- 
mined, work  out  from  them  such  perspectives 
as  are  demanded  by  the  client,  or  such  models 
as  are  occasionally  made  for  the  fascination  of 
the  public. 

For  ordinary  buildings  the  scale  of  the  mod- 
els may  be  relatively  small,  as  they  are  espe- 
cially valuable  to  the  artist  in  enabling  him  to 
see  clearly  and  quickly  the  masses  of  his  pro- 
posed work.  Ordinary  details  can  usually  be 
worked  out  directly  in  projection,  although  it 
will  often  be  found  to  be  most  advantageous  to 
the  architect,  economically  as  well  as  artisti- 
cally, to  model  these  details  also  on  a  large  scale. 
In  larger,  more  monumental  buildings,  models 
on  a  large  scale  may  well  be  made,  being  built 
up  in  the  first  instance  by  mere  mechanical  en- 
largement of  the  smaller  model  1)y  unskilled 
hands.  Having  been  thus  enlarged,  the  whole 
scheme  can  then  be  restudied  with  ease,  and  the 
important  details  of  architectural  ornament  and 
sculptiure  decided  upon  in  a  manner  which  is 
likely  to  produce  better  results  than  are  usually 
obtained  by  the  methods  now  employed.  This 
process,  it  will  be  noted,  corresponds  accurately 
with  the  practice  of  the  architect's  coworker  in 
the  arts  of  solid  form,  the  sculptor,  who  habitu- 
ally sketches  in  pencil,  then  makes  a  small 
scale  model,  which,  being  enlarged,  is  studied  in 
greater  detail;  this  enlargement,  finally  repro- 
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duced  almost  mechanically  in  full  size,  being 
again  restudied  in  the  clay  before  being  cast  in 
bronze  or  cut  in  marble. 

—  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall. 

PRESBTTERIUM.  A,  That  part  of  a 
church  in  which  the  high  altar  is  placed  and 
which  forms  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
choir,  above  which  it  is  generally  raised  by  a 
few  steps  for  distinction,  and  so  that  it  may  be 
visible  from  the  nave;  it  is  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  those  who  minister  in  the  services  of 
the  altar,  and  its  westera  boundary  is  the  end 
of  the  choir  stalls  or  choir  proper.  The  use  of 
the  word  "choir,"  as  including  the  presbyte- 
rium,  is  common  but  inexact. 

B.   The  dwelling  of  a  clergyman  ;  rare. 

PRESBTTERT.     Same  as  Presbyterium. 

PRESENCE  CHABflBER.  A  reception 
room;  especially,  in  modem  usage,  the  princi- 
pal hall  of  ceremony  or  state  in  a  palace,  con- 
taining the  throne ;  an  apartment  for  the  formal 
reception  of  those  entitled  to  admission  on  cer- 
tain occasions. 

PRESERVATION.  In  building,  the  pro- 
tection of  building  materials  from  such  forces 
as  would  tend  to  destroy  them,  as  wood  from  rot- 
ting, stone  from  disintegration,  plaster  from  sepa- 
rating from  the  key  and  crumbling  or  falling  in 
larger  pieces,  and  iron  from  rust.  This  may  be 
of  two  kinds,  either  the  covering  of  one  mate- 
rial by  another,  which  is  considered  proof  against 
the  destructive  force  which  is  feared ;  or  the  fill- 
ing, partially  filling,  or  coating  a  material  with 
some  application  which  will  make  it  much  more 
resistant.  The  preservation  of  stone  and  brick 
from  moisture  is  generally  attempted  by  coating 
the  material  with  a  liquid  application  which  per- 
meates its  substance  to  a  greater  or  less  depth ; 
in  the  latter  case  a  fat  of  some  kind,  usually 
liquefied  by  heat,  is  allowed  to  soak  into  the 
surface  of  the  finished  masonry ;  and  there  are 
contractors  who  undertake  the  preservation  of 
finished  brick  walls  and  stonework,  applying 
the  fat  in  a  semiliquid  condition,  and  then  bring- 
ing a  high  degree  of  heat  to  bear  immediately 
upon  the  surface  so  filled  with  the  fat,  which  in 
this  way  is  supposed  to  find  its  way  more  freely 
into  the  pores  of  the  material,  and  to  be  more 
firmly  fixed  there.  The  preservation  of  wood 
by  means  of  chemicals,  which  are  allowed  to 
soak  into  the  vessels  of  the  wood,  is  not  very 
much  in  use,  although  many  plans  have  been 
proposed,  some  of  which  are  known  to  be  effica- 
cious. It  is  necessary  to  dry  the  wood  very 
thoroughly,  and  this  fact  is  in  part  the  cause 
of  the  reluctance  of  builders  to  use  these  pre- 
pared woods;  for  it  is  well  known  how  little 
thoroughly  seasoned  wood  is  to  be  obtained,  the 
constant  and  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
it  preventing  the  storing  of  large  quantities  in 
advance.  If,  however,  seasoned  wood  is  placed 
in  contact  with   hot  oil,  or  the  like,  it  will 
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absorb  it  rapidly ;  and  if  the  wood  is  placed  in  a 
receiver  and  the  oil  is  forced  into  the  receiver 
with  considerable  pressure,  the  rapidity  of  the 
process  is  increased.  The  practical  use  in  build- 
ing of  wood  prepared  in  this  way  is  almost  lim- 
ited to  the  fireproof  wood  which  came  into  use 
toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but 
even  this  is,  as  yet,  very  unusual  in  buildings. 
Its  fireproofness  does  not  reach  the  degree  of 
absolutely  resisting  combustion ;  but  the  com- 
bustion is  slow,  and  the  wood  chars  and  crum- 
bles without  bursting  into  flame,  and  therefore 
without  tending  to  spread  the  conflagration. 

—  R.  S. 

PRESIDIO.  A  frontier  fort  of  Spanish 
America.  This  was  generally  the  beginning  of 
a  town.  A  ditch  was  dug  making  a  rectangu- 
lar enclosure  of  about  500  or  600  feet  on  a  side. 
A  rampart  was  built  around  within  the  ditch, 
enclosing  church,  quarters,  barracks,  dwellings, 
storehouses,  etc.  —  F.  S.  D. 

PRESS  BED.  A  bed  permanently  built  in 
a  recess  and  more  or  less  enclosed  by  woodwork, 
as  frequently  in  the  houses  of  peasants  in  Hol- 
land and  Germany ;  so  called  from  the  outward 
resemblance  of  the  structure  to  a  press  or  cup- 
boanl.     (See  Bed  Place.) 

PRESSED  CLAT  CONSTRUCTION. 
(See  Adobe  ;  Cajon ;  Pis^,  etc.) 

PRETORIUM.     Same  as  Prsetorium. 

PRICKET.  A  vertical  spike  or  point  on 
which  a  candle  is  stuck  and  held  upright ; 
hence,  such  a  point  together  with  its  base  or 
stand  ;  a  candlestick  ;  often  called  pricked  can- 
dlestick.    (See  Candle  Beam.) 

PRICKINQ  UP.  The  first  coat  of  plaster 
in  three-coat  work  on  laths,  sometimes  called  the 
rough  coat,  scratch  coat,  or  scratching,  from  the 
custom  of  scoring  it  in  various  directions  before 
it  is  dry,  so  as  to  afford  a  better  hold  for  the 
second  coat.  (See  Hard  Finish,  under  Finish  ; 
Plastering.) 

PRIESTS  DOOR.  A  door  by  which  the 
priest  enters  the  chancel  or  nave  from  without, 
or  the  chancel  from  the  robing  room  or  vestry. 
Any  small,  low  door  in  the  flank  of  the  church, 
especially  on  the  south  side,  is  often  called  by 
this  name. 

PRJEUK,  BARTH^LEMT;  sculptor;  d. 
October,  1611. 

Prieur  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Germain  Pilon 
(see  Pilon,  G.).  He  made  the  monument  to  the 
Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency  (d.  1567), 
fragments  of  which  are  now  m  the  Louvre. 
He  worked  on  the  chateau  of  Ecouen  and  carved 
the  figures  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  of  the 
Petite  Galerie  dti  Louvre.  In  1573  he  made 
the  vase  containing  the  heart  of  Montmor- 
ency, and  its  supporting  column,  now  in  the 
Louvre. 

Lami,  Dictionnaire  des  Scnlpteurs;  Berty,  To- 
pographie^  Louvre  et  Tuileries,  Vol.  II. 
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PRIMATICCIO  (PRIMATICE),  FRAN- 
CESCO ;  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect ;  b. 
1490  (at  Bologna,  Italy)  ;  d.  1570. 

Primaticcio  was  associated  with  Giulio  Ro* 
mano  (see  Pippi  Giulio)  at  Mantua,  and  in  1531 
was  called  to  France  by  Francois  I.  and  was 
employed  at  Fontainebleau.  He  was  at  first 
associated  with  II  Rosso  (see  Rosso),  at  whose 
death  he  assumed  sole  charge  of  the  decoration 
of  the  palace.  In  1554  he  was  made  abb^  of 
S.  Martin  de  Tours.  Aug.  3,  1559,  he  re- 
placed Philibert  de  I'Orme  (see  De  TOrme,  Ph.) 
as  superintendent  of  the  royal  buildings. 
About  1562  he  assumed  direction  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  monument  of  Henri  II.  at  Saint 
Denis  (see  Pilon,  Germain).  The  construction 
of  portions  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau  is 
ascribed  to  him.  In  1562  he  assumed  the  title 
commissaire  g4n&ral  des  bdtiments  du  roi, 
and  had  large  power  over  the  artistic  produc- 
tions of  his  time  in  France. 

Pfnor,  Monographie  dupalaisde  Fontainebleau  ; 
Pfnor,  Guide  artistique  au  palais  de  Fontaine- 
bleau; Guilbert,  Description  de  Fontainebleau; 
Haynes- Williams,  Fontainebleau, 


Same  as  Primaticcio;  the 
French  form  of  his  name. 

PRIMINO.  In  painting,  the  first  layer  or 
coat  of  paint,  size,  or  other  material  applied  to 
any  surface  as  a  ground  in  preparation  for  suc- 
ceeding coats.     (See  Painting.) 

PRINCESS.     (See  Slate.) 

PRINCIPAL  (the  adjective  used  substan- 
tively). In  a  framework,  floor,  or  the  like,  one 
of  the  main  members  as  distinguished  from  a 
less  important  and  subordinate  one ;  especially 
one  forming,  wholly  or  in  part,  a  main  support 
as  distinguished  from  a  similar  intermediate 
piece.     Often  one  truss  of  several,  as  in  a  roof. 

PRIORY.  A  religious  house  governed  by  a 
prior  or  prioress.     (See  Abbey  and  references.) 

Alien  Pxiory.  A  small  monastery  dependent 
upon  a  larger  one  which  is  in  another  country. 

PRISM  LIGHT.  Prisms  of  glass,  either 
made  separately  and  set  collectively  in  iron 
frames  for  pavement  lights,  or  made  connect- 
edly in  sheets  and  placed  vertically  or  at  an  an- 
gle in  or  over  window  openings,  or  the  like. 
The  angles  of  the  prisms  are  so  ailjusted  as  to 
intercept  the  rays  of  light  from  the  sky,  and  to 
direct  them  into  rooms  otherwise  imperfectly 
illuminated. 

PRISON.  A  building  for  the  detention  of 
persons  duly  convicted  and  ordered  by  law  to 
undergo  this  form  of  punishment.  The  deten- 
tion of  persons  awaiting  trial  and  of  witnesses 
is  not  generally  in  a  prison  in  the  proper  sense. 

Ancient  prisons  were  not  commonly  built  for 
the  purpose.  Even  where  the  imprisonment 
was  itself  not  the  punishment  inflicted,  but  a 
mere  detaining  of  the  prisoner  until  his  punish- 
ment should  begin,  or  until  his  judgment  should 
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be  declared,  the  buildings  used  were  unwhole- 
some and  unfit  for  habitation.  The  dungeons 
of  antiquity  (see  Mamertine  Prison,  below)  and 
those  of  the  Mi<ldle  Ages  (see  Dungeon  ;  Oubli- 
ette) are  interesting  to  the  builder  only  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  strong  fortified  buildings  in 
which  they  are  placed.  Modem  prisons  hardly 
date  back  of  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  very 
great  changes  were  made,  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another,  as  differing  ideas  of  prison 
discipline  and  prison  management  succeeded  one 
another.  On  the  whole,  the  cell  system,  with 
either  solitary  confinement  or  separate  confine- 
ment, the  prisoner  being  in  every  case  isolated 
at  hours  of  meals  and  of  repose  and  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  has  gained  acceptance ;  and  the 
prison  buildings  which  are  of  interest  are  those 
in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  the  cor- 
ridors which  connect  them,  the  yards  in  which 
exercise  is  taken,  and  the  like,  are  elaborately 
arranged  according  to  some  definite  theory. 
Workshops  and  yards  in  which  work  is  done  by 
convicts  in  each  other's  presence,  but  under  the 
close  supervision  of  foremen,  wardens,  and  senti- 
nels, are  not  very  different  from  ordinary  yards 
and  sheds. 

That  which  is  desired  is  easy  access  to  the 
cells  and  a  complete  supervision  of  the  interior 
of  ejich,  while  the  opportunities  of  escape  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  With  a  view  to  this 
the  cell  itself  is  commonly  ^  single  small  room 
with  a  window  in  the  outer  wall,  and  the  door 
at  the  other  end  opening  upon  a  narrow  open 
balcony.  Any  number  of  stories  of  cells,  each 
with  its  own  balcony,  may  be  built  one  upon 
another ;  but  the  balconies  all  open  upon  a  sin- 
gle great  corridor  the  whole  height  of  the  build- 
ing. In  some  prisons  of  the  United  States  the 
reverse  of  this  plan  is  tried :  each  cell  has  a 
window  and  door,  side  by  side,  opening  upon 
the  balcony,  and  the  balcony  is  between  the 
prisons  and  the  outer  wall.  This  is  brought 
about  by  building  one  very  large  hall  with  lofty 
windows,  and  by  erecting  within  this  the  pile  of 
cells  in  any  number  of  stories,  thus  leaving  on 
either  side  of  the  walls  a  long  open  corridor  of 
the  whole  height  of  the  building,  upon  which 
corridor  the  balconies  project.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  this  system  is  that  the  window  of  the 
cell  does  not  open  directly  into  the  open  air; 
but  this  objection  seems  not  serious  in  view  of 
the  ease  with  which  a  perfect  system  of  forced 
ventilation  may  be  adopted  and  of  the  abundant 
light  obtainable. 

The  Panoptikon  is  much  used  in  prisons  in 
different  parts  of  Europe ;  the  system  is  ap- 
plied not  merely  to  the  long  corridors  from 
which  cells  are  entered  on  either  side,  but  also 
to  the  yards  of  exercise.  The  system  is  car- 
ried even  into  the  chapels  and  the  rooms  in 
which  the  persons  in  authority  may  address 
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the  prisoners  ;  each  prisoner  having  a  separate 
enclosed  seat  so  contrived  with  a  partial  roof 
that  his  next  neighbour  in  the  rear,  looking  over 
the  top  of  his  enclosure,  will  be  unable  to  com- 
municate with  him  except  by  rising  entirely  out 
of  his  own  compartment  and  of  necessity  at- 
tracting notice ;  and  these  enclosures  being  so 
arranged  as  to  radiate  from  a  point  occupied  by 
the  priest  at  the  altar  or  by  the  speaker. 

The  question  of  washing  conveniences,  baths, 
water-closets,  window  sashes  or  casements,  and 
their  fastenings,  and  of  the  fitting  up  of  each 
cell  with  bedstead  only  available  at  night,  table, 
chair,  shelves,  cupboard,  and  the  like,  is  of  ex- 
treme interest,  and  somewhat  complex,  so  very 
many  different  expedients  having  b^n  tried 
under  so  many  different  influences  and  to  meet 
so  many  different  requirements.  (See  cut,  cols. 
215-216.) 

Handbuch  der  Architektur  (Darmstadt),  I*art 
IV,  Halb-band  7,  Kapiiel  (Chapter)  II,  and  the 
full  bibliography  appended.  —  R,  g, 

Mamertine  Prison.  A  very  ancient  dungeon 
in  Rome,  at  the  northernmost  comer  of  the  Forum 
and  near  the  Capitoline  Hill.  The  name  is  not 
antique ;  it  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
a  statue  of  Mars  near  by. 

PRISON  RUSTIC  ^WORK.  Rustic  work 
of  which  the  larger  surface  is  more  or  less  deeply 
pitted,  with  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect 
of  rugged  strength. 

PRIVY.  A  private  or  secluded  place.  Spe- 
cifically, a  water-closet ;  a  latrine. 

PRIZE  OP  ROME  (French,  Piix  de  Rome 
or  Grand  Prix  de  Rome),  The  highest  prize 
given  to  competing  students  of  the  £!cole  des 
Beaux  Arts.     (See  School  of  Architecture.) 

PRO-CATHEDRAL.  A  church  used  as  the 
cathedral  church  of  a  diocese  while  the  proper 
church  remains  unfinished  or  is  under  repair. 

PROCOPIUS  OF  CiBSAREA ;  historian. 

He  accompanied  the  campaigns  of  Belisarius  in 
527  A.D.,  and  held  high  office  at  Constantinople 
under  the  Emperor  Justinian  (b.  about  483 ; 
d.  November,  565).  He  described  the  wars  of 
Justinian,  and  wrote  a  book  on  his  architectural 
undertakings,  the  Ktismata  or  Procopi  Ccesari- 
ensis  de  ^dificiis  Domini  Justiniani  libri 
sex. 

PROCURATIE  NUOVB.  In  Venice,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco.  The 
two  lower  stories  were  built  by  Scamozzi,  and 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Library  of  S.  Mark 
(which  see).  These  are  now  the  lower  stories 
of  the  Palazzo  Reale  (see  Procuratie  Vecchie). 

PROCURATIE  VECCHIE.  In  Venice,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Piazza  di.  S.  Marco ;  be- 
gun in  1496  by  Pietro  Lombardo ;  served  as 
public  offices  until  the  Procuratie  Nuove  were 
built,  and  are  now  private  property. 

PRODOMOS.  A  lobby  of  entrance,  a  vesti- 
bule, usuaUy  the  same  as  pronaos. 
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PROFILE 
PROmiEL     An  outline,  especially  such  as 
is  revealed  by  a  transverse  section.     Specifi- 
cally:— 

A.  The  outline  of  a  mouldiug,  group  of 
mouldings,  or  the  like. 

B.  The  outline  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
as  shown  by  a  vertical  section  (see  Sky  Line). 

PROJECTION.  A.  The  salience  or  pro- 
trusion of  a  portion  of  a  biiildiug  from  the 
general  sur&ce,  as  of  a  pavilion,  a  cornice,  or 
stringcourse,  from  the  mass  of  facade. 

B.  The  act,  and  the  result, 
of  projecting  or  throwing ;  as 
the  projection  of  a  shadow 
upon  a  bright  surface,  the 
width,  depth,  and  character  of 
the  shadow  varying  with  the 
object  wliicli  casts  it  and  the 
nature  of  the  surface  upon 
which  it  is  cast ;  hence, 

In  mechanical  drawing,  the 
graphical  representation  of 
such  a  process.  The  projec- 
tion of  any  point  on  a  given 
surface  ia  obtained  by  draw- 
ing a  straight  Ibe  through  the 
point  to  the  surface,  the  point 
of  intersection  so  obtained 
being  the  projection  of  the 
given  point.  Such  a  line  ia 
called  a  projector.  The  pro- 
jection of  an  object  upon  a 
surface  is  the  figure  obtained 
by  means  of  straight  lines 
drawn  to  the  surface,  accord-  PnojacTioN;  A 
ing  to  a  fixed  law,  from  points 
of  the  object  or  from  the  predetermined  points 
of  an  imaginary  object.  The  surface  is  supposed 
to  be  a  plane  unless  specified  to  the  contrary. 

There  are  three  systems  of  projection  in 
common  architectural  use  ;  namely,  ( 1)  Perspec- 
tive,—  sometimes  called  conical  projection, — 
where  the  projectors  diverge  from  a  single  point, 
and  ID  which  the  surface  in  question  is  some- 
times curved  (see  Perspective) ;  (2)  Parallel 
Projection,  where  the  projectors  are  parallel  to 
one  another  (see  Shades  and  Shadows) ;  (3) 
Orthographic  or  Right  Line  Projection,  where 
they  are  parallel  to  one  another  and  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  projection.  The  term  "  pro- 
jection "  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  that 
system  of  orthographic  projection  which  makes 
nse  of  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  plane,  forming 
a  diedral  angle,  which  is  turned  toward  the 
observer.  It  is  this  system  which  is  treated 
here  (compare  Descriptive  Geometry,  below). 

The  complete  presentation  of  a  solid  object 
requires  its  projection  upon  two  planes,  since 
upon  one  plane  only  two  of  ita  dimensions  can 
be  shown.  In  practice,  these  are  taken  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  one  being  horizontal  and 
the  other  vertical.     They  are  denoted  by  HP 


PROJECTION 
and  VP,  respectively.     Their  intersection  is  a 
straight  line  called  the  ground  line,  denoted  hy 
QL. 

Plans;  Elecationa.  The  projection  upon 
HP  is  called  the  horizontal  projection,  or  plan ; 
that  upon  VP,  the  vertical  projection,  or  ele- 
vation. The  plan  and  elevation  of  a  building 
are  its  projections  upon  these  two  planea. 

Let  a  sheet  of  paper  be  folded  at  right  angles 
along  a  line  6L  as  shown  in  Pig.  1,  so  that  one 
[tart  is  horizontal  (HP)   and  the  other  vertical 


(VP).  Upon  HP  let  any  olu'ect,  such  as  a 
rectangular  block,  be  placed,  and  let  lines  be 
drawn  through  all  of  ita  points  perpendicular 
to  ///',  giving  its  plan,  and  other  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  VP,  giving  its  elevation. 

If  now  the  paper  be  pressed  out  flat,  the  plan 
and  elevation  of  the  block  will  appear,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  This  is  the  conventional  method  of 
representing  the  planes  of  projection  and  the 
projections  upon  them. 

The  plan  of  an  object  is  seen  by  looking  at  it 
vertically  dowwcard;  the  elevation,  by  looking 
aXilkorizimtdtly  fonvard  (Figs.  1  and  2).  In 
Figs.  3  and  4  are  shown  the  plan  and  two  eleva- 
tions of  a  block  house.  Fig.  5  shows  an  oblique 
elevation  and  plan.  The  dotted  lines  are  the 
projectors. 

Section.  It  is  often  necessary  to  determine 
more  than  the  simple  plan  and  elevation  of  the 
outside  surfaces  of  an  object.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  desired  to  show  the  internal 
arrangement  and  construction  of  a  building,  — 
walls,  doors,  staircases,  etc.,  —  several  plans  and 
elevations  are  needed.  These  are  obtained  by 
using  supplementary  planes  of  projection,  parallel 
or  perpendicular  to  HP  and  VP.     Figs.  6,  7 
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and  8,  show  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique 
sections  of  a  cubical  box.  The  portion  of  the 
box  between  the  supplementary  plane  and  the 
eye  is  supposed  to  be  removed.  The  projections 
upon  these  planes  are  called  Sectional  Plans  and 
Elevations,  or,  briefly,  Sections. 

Intersections,  When  two  objects  intersect, 
it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  know  the  character 
of  the  line  of  intersection  common  to  their 
surfaces.  If  any  auxiliary  plane  perpendicular 
toiTPorFPbe  passed  through  both  objects, 
it  will  detennine  two  linear  sections  of  their 
surfaces ;  the  points  where  these  linear  sections 
-intersect  will  be  points  of  the  required  line  of 
intersection.  Figs.  6,  7,  and  8  show  the  inter- 
sections of  a  solid  by  a  plane ;  Figs.  9  and  10 
show  the  intersection  of  one  solid  by  another. 
In  every  case,  it  is  not  the  line  of  intersection 
itself  that  is  obtained,  but  its  projections.  The 
auxiliary  planes  are  generally  taken  perpendicu- 
lar to  HP  and  FP,  so  as  to  get  the  easiest  and 
simplest  sections  of  the  objects.  Sometimes 
the  same  result  is  obtained  by  revolving  the 
section  until  it  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  planes 
of  projection. 

Descriptive  Geometry,  This  is  a  more 
elaborate  form  of  projection ;  also  a  branch  of 
practical  geometry  in  which  the  shapes  and 
dimensions  of  lines,  surfaces,  and  bodies  are 
determined  by  means  of  two  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  one  horizontal  and  the 
other  vertical.  These  planes,  called  planes  of 
projection,  by  their  intersection  form  four  right 
diedral  angles,  called  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
angles.  Their  line  of  intersection  is  called  the 
ground  line. 

The  process  of  investigation  in  descriptive 
geometry  is  an  extension  of  that  employed  in 
the  more  elementary  work  of  "  projection."  It 
employs  all  four  diedral  angles,  and  consequently 
four  planes  of  projection,  while  in  projection 
only  one  angle  and  two  planes  are  used.  It 
is  thus  a  branch  of  orthographic  projection, 
although  practically  unused  in  architectural 
practice.  * 

Isometric ;  Isometriccd  Projection,  A 
method  of  projection  based  upon  the  following 
principle :  If  three  mutuaUy  perpendicular  lines, 
such  as  edges  of  a  cube,  be  equally  inclined  to  a 
plane  of  projection,  their  projections  on  this 
plane  will  be  three  lines  making  equal  angles 
with  one  another  (120**) ;  moreover,  the  lengths 
of  these  projections  bear  a  common  ratio  to  the 
given  lines  (V2  :  V3). 

Strictly  speaking,  only  such  objects  as  are 
rectangular  can  have  isometric  projections ;  but 
since  it  is  always  possible  to  refer  an  object 
bounded  by  inclined  or  curved  lines  to  three 
mutually  perpendicular  lines,  any  object  may  be 
said  to  be  drawn  in  isometric.  In  this  case, 
the  measure  of  all  lines  other  than  those  lying 
in  the  three  principal  directions  is  obtained  by 
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referring  them  to  lines  in  their  own  planes  which 
are  truly  isometric. 

The  isometric  drawing  of  a  building  when 
taken  from  above,  as  is  usual,  produces  an  effect 
resembling  what  is  popularly  known  as  a  bird's- 
eye  view;  but  the  representations  of  parallel 
lines  do  not  approach  one  another,  as  in  per- 
spective. As  the  name  imports,  equal  objects 
are  shown  of  the  same  size  in  aU  parts  of  the 
drawing. 

Farishf  Isometrical  Perspective,  8vo.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1820  ;  Jopling,  Practice  of  Isometrical  Per- 
spective, London,  1836 ;  Sopwith,  Treatise  on 
Isometrical  Drawing ,  London,  1834 ;  Church, 
Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry;  Miller,  Ele- 
me7its  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  London,  1878 ; 
Ocagiie,  Cours  de  geometric  descriptive  et  de 
geomHrie  iJiflnitSsimale,  Paris,  1896 ;  Watson, 
Course  in  Descriptive  Geometry  for  the  Use  of 
Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools,  London,  1880; 
Gillespie,  Elements  of  Perpendicular  Projection^ 
1897. 

PROJECTOR.     (See  Projection). 

PROJECTURE.   The  same  as  Projection,  A, 

PROJET.  The  original  design  or  scheme  of 
a  building.  In  the  system  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Paris,  the  projet  is  the  first  sketch 
of  a  design,  portraying  its  specific  character  in 
outline  or  general  terms,  to  be  after  developed 
in  detail  in  the  final  study. 

PROMENADE.  A  place  suitable  for  walk- 
ing for  pleasure,  as  a  sidewalk,  a  terrace,  a 
portico,  or  mall,  with  a  more  or  less  elegant  or 
attractive  environment. 

PR0NA08.  The  open  vestibule  in  the 
front  of  the  naos  or  cella  of  a  temple ;  usually 
opposed  to  epinaos,  but  if  the  treasury  or  rear 
part  of  the  temple  is  under  consideration,  the 
vestibule  leading  to  this  is  sometimes  called 
the  pronaos  to  the  treasury,  though  it  remains 
the  epinaos  of  the  whole  structure. 

PROPERTY  ROOM.  The  room  in  a  theatre 
in  which  are  kept  the  stage  properties,  such  as 
costumes,  furniture,  or  any  other  accessories  of  a 
dramatic  performance. 

PROPORTION.  In  an  architectural  com- 
position, the  relation  of  one  part  to  another  and 
to  the  whole,  especially  in  respect  to  size  and 
position ;  the  relative  dimensions  and  arrange- 
ment of  parts,  as  of  a  room  in  regard  to  its 
height,  width,  and  length ;  of  a  pavilion  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  facade ;  of  a  capital  in  regard 
to  the  shaft ;  of  an  entablature  in  regard  to  the 
column;  or  of  the  different  members  of  the 
entablature  in  regard  to  one  another.  Grood 
proportion  in  a  design  depends  upon  the  relative 
importance  given  to  its  subdivisions,  or  the  de- 
gree of  subordination  of  its  parts,  not  only  in 
respect  to  dimensions,  but  in  respect  to  com- 
parative emphasis  of  architectural  treatment, 
according  to  the  just  value  of  each  in  the  gen- 
eral scheme,  and  upon  their  mutual  disposition, 
so  as  to  secure  harmony  and  balance  by  agree- 
able contrasts.     Thus,  in  the  proportions  of  the 
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classic  column  and  its  entablature,  the  study  of 
successive  generations  of  great  artists  upon  the 
problem  finally  brought  the  Greek  orders  to  such 
perfection  of  proportion  that  they  constituted  a 
sensitive  organism,  which  could  not  be  varied 
in  any  essential  particular  without  a  shock  to 
the  whole  system. 

With  the  conviction  that  correct  proportion 
in  architecture,  as  in  music,  should  be  the  result 
of  some  scientific  method,  rather  than  of  artistic 
feeling  alone,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
discover  some  arithmetical  formula  or  geo- 
metrical figure  of  such  properties  that,  when 
applied  to  an  architectural  composition,  the 
proper  relative  dimensions  of  its  parts,  and 
their  proper  harmonic  relations  to  the 
whole,  might  be  determined  and  proved. 
Among  these  attempts,  those  of  Viollet-le- 
Duc  have  been  pursued  with  more  sympa- 
thy for  purely  artistic  conditions  than  the 
rest,  and  with  more  diligence  and  ingenu- 
ity. Like  Cresy  and  Hay,  he  based  his 
somewhat  em- 
pirical investi- 
gations on  a 
geometrical  fig- 
ure ;  and,  as- 
suming  the 
triangle,  or  ver- 
tical pyramidal 
section,  to  be 
the  expression 
of  stability,  he 

persuaded  himself  that  in  the 
equilateral  triangle,  the  isosceles 
right-angled  triangle,  and  the  tri- 
angle of  which  the  base  has  4  parts 
and  the  vertical  2^  parts,  were 
concealed  the  true  generative  prin- 
ciples of  proportion.  In  his 
EiUretien8  and  Dictionnaire  Rai- 
8onn4y  he  published  diagrams  show- 
ing the  application  of  these  figures 
to  various  monuments  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  the  Middle 
Ages,  whose  proportions  had  long 
challenged  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind; taking  care,  however,  that  these  ap- 
plications should  not  be  made  in  a  spirit  so 
mathematical  and  uncompromising  as  to  prevent 
the  artistic  instinct  from  correcting  the  results 
in  certain  details,  especially  where  such  correc- 
tions were  obviously  needed,  in  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  perspective.  These  experiments 
exhibit  many  coincidences  so  remarkable,  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  dimensions  and  details 
of  each  of  these  monuments  have  indeed  certain 
mutual  harmonic  relations,  resulting  in  general 
harmonic  unity,  dependent  on  some  other  laws 
than  those  of  statics,  and  established  on  some 
definite  principles  wliich  had  protected  them 
from  the  aberrations  of  caprice,  taste,  or  accident. 
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But  while  beauty,  in  line  and  mass,  may  some- 
times seem  to  be  curiously  confirmed  by  such 
tests  as  these,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it 
can  be  created  by  them  ;  for  elasticity,  life,  and 
freedom  seem  to  be  the  essential  qualities  of 
true  art.  —  Henky  Van  Brunt. 

PROPOSAL.  In  building,  the  offer  made 
by  a  contractor  to  fiunish  certain  material  and 
labour  at  a  certain  price. 

PROP  YUBA;  PROPTLAIA  (UpoirvXaui; 
also  occasionally  in  the  singular,  UpmrvXaujiy', 
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PROPYLAIA  OF  ACBOPOLIS  AT  ATHENS. 


The 


The  dotted  lines  show  stens  which  were  probably  absent  in  classical  times. 

p«th  throufrh  the  roiddle  seems  to  have  been  kept  open  for  beasts  of  burden. 
The  three  columns  on  each  side  of  this  path  are  Ionic :  all  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing is  Doric.    The  little  building  on  the  right  is  the  Ionic  temple  of  the  Wing- 


less Victory. 


strictly  the  space  before  the  gate).  The  name 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  designate  a  porch  or  en- 
trance of  architectural  importance ;  such  as  the 
one  at  Corinth,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (II.,  3), 
the  one  at  the  sanctuary  of  ^Esculapius  at  Epi- 
daurus,  the  two  leading  into  the  sacred  precinct 
at  Eleusis.  By  ancient  writers,  the  name  is  ap- 
plied almost  exclusively  to  the  building  which 
marked  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens.  It  was  a  structure  of  singular  beauty 
and  originality,  built  of  Pentelic  marble  at  the 
time  of  Pericles,  from  the  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect Mnesicles.  It  was  begun  437  B.C.,  and 
was  provisionally  completed  five  years  later, 
although  the  original  intentions  of  its  architect 
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were  never  faUj  carried  out.  Its  central  portion 
contained  the  portal  proper,  a  wall  pierced 
by  five  openings,  of  which  that  in  the  middle 
was  wide  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  chari- 
ota,  the  others  being  for  pedeatriana  only.  These 
openings  were  provided  with  gates.  Facing  the 
open  Hreaof  the  Acropolis,  to  the  eastward  of  this 
wall,  was  a  Doric  hexastyle  portico  of  admirable 
proportions,  bvit  with  a  central  intercolumnia- 
tioQ,  which,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  middle 
doorway,  was  of  unusual  width.  To  the  west- 
ward of  the  wall  containing  the  gates,  and 
therefore  before,  or  outside  of  it,  was  a  covered 
hall,  walled  on  three  sides,  the  marble  roof  of 
which,  so  greatly  admired  by  Pausanius  (I.,  22), 
wascarried  by  six  Ionic  columns  of  great  beauty, 
arranged  in  two  rows,  between  which  ran  the 
roadway  leading  to  the  centml  entrance.    The 


PROSOBNItTM 
The  chief  work  eepecially  devoted  to  ibe  build- 
ing ia   Bohn's  Die   Props/laen   der   Akropollt  xv 

Athen,  18H2,  wiLb  complete  drawings  acid  citation 
of  earlier  authorities.  Dr.  USipfeld's  masterly 
discussion  of  the  original  plan  of  Mnesicles,  and 
of  Uie  modilicatioiis  which  it  underwent  in  execu- 
tion, will  tie  found  in  Miltheitungen  drr  deattchen 
archeotogiiche$  liMituU  zu  Achea  (1880),  pp. 
38-50  and  131-144.  His  ai^ument  is  given  in 
Miss  Harrison's  Ancient  Atkeng,  and  in  Frazer's 
Faugaaiaa,  Vol.  II.,  p.  250.  The  drawings  of  the 
Propyliea  in  Penrose's  PrincipUt  of  Athenian  Ar- 
eMltclure  are  of  great  accuracy.  An  excellent 
account  of  the  structure,  with  plans  and  elevations, 
may  be  found  in  Baumeisier's  DenkmaUr  der  ktaa- 
*iKhen  AUertums,  pp.  1414-1422. 

—  Frank  Miles  Day. 

PROFTIiON.  In  ancient  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, a  monumental  gateway,  preceding  the 
main  gateway  (see  Pylon)  to  a  temple  or  sacred 
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western  front  of  this  hall  was  formed  by  a  por- 
tico similar  to  the  one  which  faceil  eastward  on 
the  Acropolis.  To  the  north  and  south  of  this 
portico,  and  at  right  angles  with  it,  were  smaller 
porticoes,  of  three  columns  in  antis,  the  nortliem 
one  of  which  had  behind  it  a  nearly  square  cham- 
ber, which  was  probably  the  room  containing 
the  pictures  descri lied  by  Pausanius  (I.,  22),  and 
now  frequently  called  the  pinakotlteke,  or  pic- 
ture galleiy. 

This  building  belongs  to  the  highest  type  of 
Athenian  architecture.  In  ancient  times,  just 
as  to-day,  it  was  esteemed  a  work  of  equal  in- 
terest and  importance  with  the  Parthenon  itself. 
The  structure  seems  to  have  i-emiiine<l  nearly  as 
Mnesicles  left  it,  until  about  the  year  1G56, 
when  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  caused  its  par- 
tial destruction.  Even  in  spite  of  such  an 
accident  and  the  subsequent  neglect  of  almost 
two  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  the  building 
is  still  standing. 


enclosure.  The  isolated  masses  of  masonry 
on  both  sides  of  the  passage  were  buOt  in  the 
Egyptian  manner,  with  battering  faces,  so  that 
the  whole  was  of  the  general  form  of  a  truncated 
pyramid,  the  whole  beiiig  crowned  with  a  mas- 
sive cavetto  cornice  :  or  in  some  cases,  the  gate- 
way was  flanked  by  two  solid  and  unpierced 
masses  of  buildings  of  that  form,  as  in  the 
pylon  itself.  These  stoml  singly,  or  in  a  series 
of  several,  before  the  actual  entrance  or  pylon 
of  the  temple,  in  order  that  the  approach  should 
be  invested  with  dignity  and  ceremoiiy. 

PR08CBNIDM.  The  platform  or  logeion 
of  an  ancient  (Jreek  theatre,  upon  which  the 
actors  eriacte<l  their  parts,  in  front  of  the  rear 
wall,  which  was  treate<l  like  a  facade  forming  the 
backgrounil,  the  sketie.  It  correspomls  with  the 
modem  stage  and  the  Roman  piilpitum,.  In 
the  modem  theatre,  tlwt  part  of  the  house 
which  lies  between  the  curtain  and  the  orchestra, 
including  generally  the  proscenium  arch. 
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PBOSCENinU  ABCH 
FHOSCBNinM  ABCH.     A.    lu  a  tUeatre 

or  similar  building,  the  arch  above  ilie  opening 
in  the  proHcenium  wall,  at  the  front  of  the  stage. 
In  the  United  States,  aa  usually  constnii^ted,  tbe 
arch  is  a  relieving  arch  above  a  lintel  cuiDposed 
of  iron  beams ;  hence,  — 

B.  The  imitation  arch  forme<l  by  means  of 
furring,  or  the  like,  beneath  such  a  lintel ;  the 
opening,  of  whatever  form,  which  allows  the 
performance  to  be  seen  by  the  audience. 

PHOaCIimnM  box.      in   a   theatre,  or 
mmilar  building,  a  box  in  or  near  tbe  proscenium, 
aa    distinguished     from 
thoae  more  removed  from 
the  Btage. 

PROSCENIUM 
"WAIiL.  In  a  theatre, 
or  similar  building,  the 
wall  separating  tbe  stage 
and  the  auditorium ; 
usually  of  masonry  and 
very  solid.  It  is  in  this 
wall  that  the  proscenium 
arch  is  opened. 

PBOSTAS.  An  ante- 
chamber; a  vestibule ;  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  the 
portion  of  the  front  of  a 
temple  included  between 
the  antte  or  parastade« 
of  a  portico  in  antis. 

PROSTASIB.  That 
which  is  put  before  a 
place   to   conceal    it ;   a 

PROSTOON.  Same 
as  Portico. 

PROSTTLB.      I 

Greek  architecture,  having  a  columnar  portico 
in  front,  and  not  on  the  sides  or  rear.  (See 
AmphiproBtyle ;  Columnar  Architecture.) 

PROSTTLOS.  A  prostyle  building  (Vitru- 
vius). 

PROTHS8IS.  In  church  buildings  of  the 
Greek  Church,  a  Chapel  immediately  cotmected, 
generally  on  the  north  side  of  the  beina.  (Com- 
pare Parabema.) 

PROTHTRID;  PROTHTH18.  Same  aa 
Ancn  (Vitruvius,  IV.,  6). 

PROTHTaON;PaOTHTRUM.  InGrwk, 
something  before  the  door.  It  is  stated  by 
Vitruvius  (VI.,  10)  that  the  Greeks  used  the 
term  for  a  vestibule,  but  the  Latin  writers  for 
a  railing,  or  perhaps  for  the  gate  itself,  like  the 
Greek  word  Aid$vpa.  Commonly  used  in  the 
plural,  prothyra. 

PROTO-DORIC.  Of  a  style  apparently  in- 
trmiuctory  to  the  Doric  style ;  said  of  any 
building  or  feature  of  a  building  which  is  con- 
sidere'l  to  have  contributed  anything  toward  its 
evolution,  as  the  Proto-Doric  columns  of  the 
tomb  at  Beni-Haasan  in  Eg 
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PBOTJT 
PROTO-IONIC.  Of  a  style  apparently  in- 
tnxluctory  to  the  Ionic  style ;  said  of  any  build- 
ing or  feature  ot  a  building  which  is  considered 
to  have  contributwl  anything  toward  its  evolu- 
tion, aa  the  footings  of  the  columns  of  Nineveh 
in  relation  to  the  Ionic  base,  the  Assyrian  helix 
to  the  Ionic  volute,  the  characteristic  Oriental 
lintel  of  paira  timber  to  the  Greek  epistyle,  etc. 
The  capital  discovered  by  tiie  American  arclite- 
ologists  at  AssoB  in  Asia  Minor  is  an  excellent 
example  of  Proto-Ionic  style.  (See  Ionic ;  Gre- 
cian Architecture.) 


PftOTO-DoRic  Tomb  y 
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PROTRACTOR.  A  flat,  generally  semicir- 
cular, piece  of  metal,  paper,  celluloid,  or  the  like, 
upon  whose  perimeter  are  marketl  the  degrees  of 
the  circle,  for  use  in  laying  off  any  desired  angle  at 
any  given  point  in  a  drawing.  In  some  cases  a 
pivoted  arm  is  attached  forruling  the  required  line. 

PROUT,  SAMUEL ;  water  colour  painter ; 
b.  Sept.  17,  I7*»3  (at  Plymouth,  England);  d. 
Feb.  10,  1832. 

He  assisted  John  Britton  (sec  Britton,  John) 
in  his  topographical  work,  and  was  also  em- 
ployed by  the  publisher  Ackerman.  In  1818 
went  to  Normandy  and  began  the  water  colour 
drawings  of  picture8i|ue  architecture  which  are 
well  known.  In  1824  he  visited  Venice  and 
afterward  Germany.  Among  his  published  vol- 
umes of  lithographed  drawings  of  architectural 
subjectH  are  sketi-hps  made  in  France  and  Ger- 
many (1833)  ;  sketches  in-  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy  (1839) ;  all  are  of  singular  fidelity  to 
the  general  aspect  and  charailer  of  the  monu- 
ments representeil,  although  the  appearance  of 
picturesque  niilcness  is  exaggerated. 

Redgrave,  DietionarT/ of  Arti»U. 


PROVES 

PROVES.     (See  Broebes.) 

PRYTANEIUM.  In  an  ancient  Greek  city, 
the  hall  in  which  the  magistrates  took  their 
meals  in  state  at  the  public  charge,  received 
foreign  embassies,  entertained  strangers  of  dis- 
tinction, honoured  citizens  of  high  public  merit, 
and  in  general  exercised  the  rites  of  official  hos- 
pitality. It  was  consecrated  to  Vesta,  and  in 
her  honour  a  perpetual  fire  was  maintained  in 
it,  which,  in  the  colonies,  was  originally  brought 
from  the  famous  Prytaneium  of  Athens,  the 
mother  city.  —  H.  V.  B. 

PSEXJDI80D0MUM.  In  ancient  masonry, 
composeti  of  layers  or  courses  alternately  thick 
and  thin  (Vitruvius,  II.,  8).     (See  Isodomum.) 

PSEUDOCLASSIC  ARCHITECTURE. 
That  phase  of  neoclassic  architecture  which 
marked  the  most  stilted  period  of  post  Renais- 
sance art,  when,  under  the  influence  of  Vitruvius' 
writings  and  those  of  his  modern  disciples,  the 
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Pseudo-Dipteral  Temple  at  Selinus,  Sicily:  6th  Century  b.c. 
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width  of  an  intercolumniation  from  the  front 
wall,  or  being  actually  engaged  in  it. 

PTEROMA.  In  classic  architecture,  the 
passage  along  the  side  of  the  cella  of  a  temple 
or  other  building,  referring  generally  to  the 
space  behind  its  screen  of  columns,  or  pteron. 
In  modem  practice,  often  used  for  this  space 
on  the  front  and  rear  as  well  as  at  the  sides. 

PTERON.  In  classic  architecture,  that  which 
forms  a  side  or  flank,  as  the  row  of  columns 
along  the  side  of  a  temple,  or  the  side  wall 
itself. 

PUDDLE  (n.).  Same  as  Puddling,  B. 
PUDDLINO.  A.  The  act  of  filling  a  cav- 
ity with  clay  mixed  with  water,  with  or  with- 
out sand,  and  ramme<l  or  tamped  in  successive 
layers  to  a  certain  condition  of  solidity,  espe- 
cially to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  water,  as 
behind  sheet  piling  in  a  coff*erdam,  against  the 
bcick  of  a  retaining  wall,  etc. 

B,  The  material 

used  in  such  opera- 
tions. 

P  UD  BE  Y, 
HUGH;  bishop. 

He  was  Bishop 
of  Durham  from 
1153  to  1194,  and 
built  the  unique 
chapel  called  the 
Galilee  at  the  west- 
em  end  of  that 
cathedral,  an  inter- 
esting specimen  of 
late  Norman  archi- 
tecture, erected  for 
the  use  of  women, 
who      had      been 
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most  formal  imitation  of  Roman  architecture 
prevailed,  and  it  was  the  aim  to  revive  the  whole 
art  of  Rome.     (See  Neoclassic  Architecture.) 

—  W.  P.  P.  L. 

PSEUDO-DIPTERAL.  In  classical  archi- 
tecture, having  an  arrangement  of  columns 
similar  to  dipteral,  but  with  the  essential  ditfer- 
ence  of  the  omission  of  the  inner  row,  thus 
leaving  a  wide  passage  around  the  cella. 

P8EUD0-DIPTER08.  A  pseudo-dipteral 
building  (Vitmvius). 

PSEUDO-PERIPTERAL.  In  classic  archi- 
tecture, having  a  portico  in  front  or  with  porti- 
coes in  fix>nt  and  rear,  but  with  the  columns  on 
the  sides  engaged  in  the  walls  instead  of  stand- 
ing free,  as,  in  the  case  of  Greek  temples,  that 
of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Girgenti,  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Akragas,  or  the  nine-columned  edifice 
at  Psestum,  or,  in  the  cases  of  Roman  temples, 
that  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome,  or  of  the  Maison 
Carr^  at  Nimes. 

PSEUDO-PR OSTTLE.  In  classic  archi- 
tecture, prostyle,  but  without  a  proper  pronaos, 
the  columns  of  the  portico  being  set  less  than  the 
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hitherto  excluded  from  the  church.  It  was 
altered  in  the  early  English  and  perpendicular 
periods. 

PUEBLO.  In  Spanish,  a  town  or  village ; 
especially  in  the  Uniteil  States,  an  Indian  vil- 
lage (and  its  inhabitants)  of  the  Southwest, — 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Village  Indians  have 
existed  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States ;  in- 
deed, except  that  their  communal  houses  were 
of  frailer  material,  and  perished  as  soon  as  they 
were  abandoned,  the  Indians  of  the  more  east- 
em  parts  of  the  country  and  of  the  northwest 
coast  were  as  completely  settleil  in  communities 
as  those  of  the  so-called  Pueblos.  (See  the  fol- 
lowing titles.) 

PUEBLO  ARCHITECTURE.  That  of 
those  American  Indians  who  are  called  Pueblo 
Indians,  Pueblos,  or  Puebloans.  (See  Pueblo; 
Pueblo  House.) 

PUEBLO  HOUSE.  A  communal  dwelling 
of  the  village  Indians  called  Pueblos.  (See  Pu- 
eblo.) These  houses  were,  and  still  are,  built 
of  stone,  adobe,  jacal,  etc.,  sometimes  on  the 
mesas,  or  tops  of  clifflike  hills ;  sometimes  in 
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clefts  or  hollows  of  the  cliff  face ;  sometimes  ex- 
cavated in  the  solid  material  of  the  cliff;  some- 
times on  a  plain  or  in  a  valley.  In  this  article 
it  is  proposed  to  treat  only  those  which  are 
built  independently  of  natural  aid,  reference 
being  made  under  Communal  Dwelling  to  other 
types. 

The  Pueblo  dwellings  consist  of  a  group  of 
flat-roofed  chambers  combined  in  a  single  struc- 
ture that  resembles  a  pile  of  receding  packing 
cases.  Several  of  these  piles,  with  spaces  and 
courts  between,  form  a  village.  These  villages 
were  not  absolutely  permanent,  but  were  fre- 
quently abandonal,  and  others  built  elsewhere, 
though  in  some  instances  the  same  site  has  been 
built  on  for  centuries.  Ruins  of  these  communal 
dwellings  extend  northward  in  an  ever  narrow- 
ing region  as  far  as  the  40th  parallel,  and  the 
known  area  dwindles  to  a  mere  point  along  Green 
River.  Southward  it  widens,  to  embrace  nearly 
the  whole  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  scat- 
teringly  vanishes  in  the  uncertain  knowledge  we 
have  of  northern  Mexico.  Within  this  immense 
tract  permanent  communal  dwellings  were  built 
almost  everywhere,  on  plain  and  mountain  slope, 
in  valleys  and  canons,  and  even  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Colorado.  Single  houses 
are  common,  but  the  majority  are  buildings  of 
a  semifortress  type :  lower  stories  without  en- 
trance on  the  ground,  and  terraced  upper  stories 
reached  by  ladders  easily  removed.  There  was 
also,  sometimes,  a  defensive  wall.  Before  the 
acquisition  of  horse  and  gun,  assault  on  one  of 
these  stronghoKIs  by  predatory  tribes  or  by  a 
neighbouring  community  was  difticult. 

The  inhabited  dwellings  of  to-day  consist,  as 
did  the  ruins,  of  numerous  rooms  built  in  juxta- 
position, or  superimposed,  the  upper  opening 
on  terraces  formed  by  the  roofs  of  those  below. 
Tiiere  is  generally  no  prearranged  plan.  The 
beginning  is  in  one  or  two  single-room  struc- 
tures, to  which  others  are  atlded  as  required. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  frecjuent  method, 
even  in  many  of  the  elaborate  buildings  of  the 
Mayas  ancl*  the  Aztecs.  Formerly  the  ground- 
floor  rooms  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were 
entered  only  by  a  hatchway  in  the  roof,  a 
method  still  in  vo^ie  at  Oraibe,  which,  with 
the  other  towns  of  the  Moki,  exhibits  the  near- 
est approach  to  pre-Columbian  conditions.  Fre- 
quently the  house  group  formed  a  barrier  around 
a  court  opening  to  southward,  the  rear  wall  in- 
surmountable, and  without  entrance,  the  houses 
being  terraced  down  inside  to  the  court,  and 
this  protected  by  a  defensive  wall  or  a  line  of 
one-story  buildings.  Fortresses  of  this  kind  are 
seen  in  the  ruins  in  Chaco  Caiion,  in  northwest- 
em  New  Mexico,  and  at  other  places.  The 
court  was  always  a  feature,  and  is  so  still.  It 
generally  has  one  end  closed,  or  at  least  entered 
through  a  covered  way  or  passage  beneath  build- 
ings.    Where  adobe  was  not  used  the  building 
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material  was  stone  slabs,  usually  sandstone. 
The  arid  nature  of  the  country  not  only  com- 
pelled the  use  of  other  materials  than  wood,  but 
supplied  these  materials,  ready  to  hand  in  pro- 
fusion in  the  disintegrating  clifls  and  in  the 
enormous  reaches  of  argillaceous  soil. 

The  Moki,  in  building,  fixes  the  four  comers 
by  placing  at  each  a  prayer  feather  under  a 
stone.  A  doorway  is  marked  by  placing  food 
on  each  side  of  it.  Other  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed before  the  dwelling  is  occupied.  The 
walls  are  of  the  usual  stone  slabs,  roughly 
squared,  and  raised  to  a  height  of  6  to  8  feet. 
They  are  generally  plastered  inside  and  out 
with  adobe  mortar,  and  the  inside  is  further 
finished  by  a  coat  of  whitewash.  This  wash 
is  sometimes  applied  outside  as  well.  At  the 
pueblo  of  Zuiii,  and  throughout  the  Rio  Grande 
valley,  adobe  is  largely  used  as  building  mate- 
rial, but  at  the  Mold  towns  the  material  is 
almost  exclusively  stone.  Doorways  were  orig- 
inally of  the  notched  variety  (see  Notched 
Doorway,  under  Doorway),  where  they  opened 
on  a  roof,  and  there  were  hatchways  through 
the  roof,  as  mentioned ;  but  now,  in  Zuni  and 
the  Rio  Grande  pueblos,  and  even  in  most  of  the 
Moki  towns,  there  are  commonly  entrances  on 
the  ground.  Formerly  blankets  or  curtains 
formed  the  only  doors,  but  now  there  are 
wooden  doors  hung  to  wooden  frames,  the  doors 
being  usually  merely  boards  roughly  nailed  to- 
gether. The  Moki  use  frequently  the  old 
wooden  latch  with  the  string  mnning  through 
a  hole  in  the  door.  On  one  side  of  the  frame 
an  opening  a  few  inches  square  is  left,  through 
which  the  door  may  be  securely  propped  inside, 
and  the  hole  then  plastered  up  till  the  retum 
of  the  owner.  Frequently  the  sill  is  raised  a 
foot  or  more,  while  over  the  top  is  often  an 
open  transom,  probably  a  smoke  outlet.  Win- 
dows were  rectangular  openings,  barely  differ- 
entiated from  doors.  No  glazed  windows 
existed  until  modem  times,  though  mica  and 
selenite  were  used  early  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent. Small  windows  are  now  glazed  to  some 
extent  in  all  the  pueblos.  At  Zuni  there  are 
also  hatchways  in  the  roof  usetl  as  skylights. 
The  masonry  work  is  usually  done  by  women, 
though  the  stones  are  brought  by  the  men.  A 
woman  will  sometimes  work  singly  and  alone 
in  a  desultory  way  that  almost  escapes  observa- 
tion, as  no  t(x)ls  are  used.  Plumb  line,  level, 
and  square  were  apparently  not  known  to  abo- 
riginal America.  The  hand  was  the  trowel 
and  the  thumb  was  the  rule  ;  yet  some  of  the 
angles  and  corners  are  quite  regular,  and  appear 
to  be  vertical. 

North  of  the  Maya  region  the  roof  was  always 
what  may  be  called  typical  American  constmc- 
tion,  because  it  was  used  in  principle  by  widely 
different  tribes.      The  principle  was  simply  a 
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support  of  boughs  or  poles,  which  were  finally 
covered  with  earth.     In  the  Pueblo  construc- 
tion tree  trunks  without  bark  and  6  or  7  inches 
diameter  are  laid  across  the  tops  of  the  walls. 
Outer  ends  when  too  long  are  permitted  to  pro- 
ject beyond  the  walls,  sometimes  being  finished 
into  a  kind  of  portico.     Smaller  poles  are  laid 
across  the  first,  somewhat  separated,  and  then 
comes  a  layer  of  slender  willows  or  reeds,  with 
next  a  layer  of  twigs  or  grass,  though  in  some 
old  buildings  the  grass  was  omitted.     In  one 
of  the  Chaco  ruins  thin,  narrow,  split  boards 
took  the  place  of  the  layer  of  small  poles.     On 
the  grass  layer  a  quantity  of  adobe  mortar  is 
spread,  and  then  earth    laid  on  and   trodden 
down.     The   final   finish   is  another  layer  of 
adobe  mortar.    Sufficient  slope  is  given  tp  carry 
off  water,  but  not  enough  to  create  a  current 
that  would  ipjure  the  surface.     The  walls  are 
built  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  roof,  and 
frequently  somewhat  above  it,  and  a  coping  of 
thin  slabs  put  on  with  their  outer  edges  flush 
with  the  wall  face.     Through  this  parapet  out- 
lets are  made  for  the  rain,  and  drains  are  put 
in  to  carry  the  water  clear  of  the  walls.    In  the 
ordinary  storms  of  the  arid  region  these  roofs 
answer  well,  but  continued  wet  weather  satu- 
rates them  and  causes  dripping  inside.     Floors 
are  constructed  in  the  same  way,  the  floor  of 
one  chamber  being  the  roof  of  the  one  under  it. 
There  are  no  stairways  within,  all  mounting 
being  done  outside  by  ladders  and  by  steps 
built  on  end  projections  of  walls.     The  ladders 
are  easy  for  the  inhabitants,  who  go  up  and 
down,  even  with  a  load,  without  touching  the 
sides  or  the  rungs  with  their  hands,  and  the 
dogs  find  no  barrier  in   them,  running  over 
the  roofs  at  will.     The  original  ladder,  used 
also  by  other  tribes,  was  a  notched  log.     There 
was,  too,  another  form  made  of  a  Y-shaped 
tree  or  branch.     Present  ladders  are  similar  to 
our  ordinary  kind,  except  that  they  have  very 
long  ends  rising  above,  and  held  together  by 
crosspieces.     Floors  are  sometimes  paved  with 
irregular  slabs  of  sandstone,  and  this  feature 
has  been  noted  in  very  old  ruins.     When  of 
adobe  the  floor  is  kept  in  repair  by  occasional 
applications  of  very  thin  adobe  mortar,  but  moc- 
casined  feet  do  not  iigure  it  much.     A  hole  is 
left  at  one  comer  or  one  side  of  the  chamber 
for  a  chimney,  which  is  a  modem  affair,  having 
been  unknown   before  the  appearance  of  the 
Spaniards.     The  chimney  top  is  stone,  adobe, 
or  broken  earthen  pots  placed  one  above  the 
other.     Within    there   is  a  hood  across  the 
comer  built  of  sticks   plastered  with   adobe, 
which  begins  about  4  feet  above  the  floor  where 
the  hearth  is  laid.     A  mat  of  reeds  or  a  slab 
of  sandstone  forms  the  covering  for  the  hatch- 
way, when  necessary,  and  in  cold  weather  a 
sheepskin  is  frequently  placed  over  the  top  of 
the  chimney  when  the  fire  has  died  out,  and 
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held  there  by  a  large  stone.  The  end  of  a  ter- 
race is  often  roofed  over,  forming  a  sort  of 
porch,  where  cooking  is  frequently  carried  on, 
a  fireplace  being  built  in  one  comer.  At  Zuni, 
the  dome-shaped  oven  in  use  is  often  built  on 
the  roof.  The  oouse  walls  vary  in  thickness 
from  16  to  22  inches,  but  some  of  the  old  walls 
were  much  thicker.  The  rooms  are  generally 
small,  some  used  for  baking  being  no  more  than 
7  X  10  feet;  12  x  U  feet  would  be  a  fair  av- 
erage. The  interior  height  is  barely  6  feet,  and 
often  less.  In  going  southward  rooms  increase 
in  size  and  in  height.  —  F.  S.  Dellenbauoh. 

PUOBT,  PIERRE ;  sculptor,  architect,  and 
painter;  b.  Oct.  31,  1622;  d.  Dec.  1,  1694. 

Puget  was  bom  at  Marseilles  (France).  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  shipbuilder,  and  was  at 
first  employed  to  decorate  galleys.  He  came 
especially  under  the  influence  of  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona  (see  Berretini),  Jean  Bologne  (see  Bologne), 
Algardi  (see  Algardi),  and  Bernini  (see  Bernini). 
In  1655-1657  he  made  the  famous  caryatids 
of  the  portal  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Toidon. 
In  1660  he  settled  in  Grenoa,  where,  among  other 
works,  he  made  the  colossal  statues  of  S.  Sebas- 
tien  and  S.  Ambrose  in  the  church  of  tlie  Carignan. 
His  practice  as  an  architect  was  considerable. 
About  1664  he  was  occupied  with  the  Arsenal, 
the  Halle  de  la  Poissonnerie,  the  Chapelle  de 
V Hospice  de  la  Chariti,  and  the  Portail  des 
Chartreaux  at  Marseilles,  and  the  Hdtel  d^ Ai- 
guilles at  Aix,  and  with  the  decoration  of  galleys 
at  Toulon.  Some  of  these  decorations  of  ships  are 
in  the  Louvre.  He  is  best  known  as  a  sculptor 
of  full  statues  and  groups. 

Lagrange,  Pierre  Puget ;  Gonse,  Sculpture  Fran- 
qaise;  Rioux-Maillon,  Pierre  Puget^  Decorateur. 

PUGOINO.  A.  Coarse  mortar,  or  similar 
material,  used  to  fill  the  spaces  between  beams, 
studs,  and  similar  places,  as  in  partitions  and 
floors,  intended  to  act  as  deafening. 

B.  The  operation  of  filling  with  clay  or 
puddle. 

PUOIN,  AUOUSTUS  ;  architect  and  archae- 
ologist ;  b.  1762  (in  France) ;  d.  Dec.  18,  1832. 

Pugin  went  to  England  during  the  French 
Revolution.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  began  to  exhibit  there  in  1799. 
He  was  employed  for  over  twenty  years  in  the 
office  of  John  Nash  (see  Nash,  J.).  For  Acker- 
man  the  publisher  he  illustrated  Microcosm  of 
London  (1808-1811),  Views  in  Islington  and 
Pentonville  (1813),  etc.  He  published  /Speci- 
mens of  Gothic  Architecture :  selected  from 
Various  Ancient  Edifices  in  England  (Lon- 
don, 1821,  2  vols.  4to),  Examples  of  Gothic 
Architecture  (1831,  2  vols.  4to),  Gothic  Orna- 
ments (London,  1831,  1  vol.  folio);  with  John 
Britton  (see  Britton,  J.),  Illustrations  of  Pub- 
lic Buildings  in  London  (1825-1828,  2  vols. 
4to);  with  Le  Keux,  Specimens  of  the  Archi' 
tectunU  Antiquities  of  Normandy  (London^ 
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1827,  1  voL  4to),  etc.  These  worka  laid  the 
foundation  for  much  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  revival  of  the  Gothic  style  in  England. 

Ferrey,  Ilrrollertiong  of  A.  X.  Welbi/  Pugin  and 
Augaalag  Fitgiii ;  Ited^THve,  Dirtitniary  of  ArtitU. 

pnaiN,    AuansTus    northmorb 

V7EI2T;  architect  and  designer;  b.  1812; 
d.  1852, 

He  u-as  taught  to  draw  by  his  father,  Augus- 
tus Pugiti  (see  Pugin,  A.),  and  was,  like  him,  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  mediaeval  art.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  employed  to  make  designs 
for  furniture  and  goldsmith's  work.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  took  up  the  study  of  architecture, 
and  interested  himself  in  stainol  glass,  metal 
work,  embroidery,  an<l  the  like.  He  built  many 
Catholic  cburciies  and  the  cathedral  in  Saint 
George's  Fields,  London.  At  Ramsgate,  Eng- 
land, he  built  much ;  and  he  worked  on  the 
houws  of  Parliiimeiit  under  Sir  Charles  Barry 
(see  Barry,  Sir  C).  He  published  Contrasts, 
a  Parallel  l/eticeen  the  Koble  Eriifices  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fijteenth  Ceiituriea  and  the 
J'renent  Day  (1836,  1  vol.  4to);  The  Present 
S;ale  of  Ecclesiamical  Architecture  in  Eng- 
land (1843,  1  vol.  8vo);  Dmgnfor  Iron  and 
Brass  Work  in  t/ie  Sli/le  of  the  XV.  and 
XVI.  Centuries  (1836,  1  vol.  4to);  Details 
of  Ancient  Timber  Ilousen  of  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Centuries  (1836,  1  vol.  4lo); 
The  True  Principles  of  Point-'d  or  Christian 
Architecture  (1841,  1vol.  4to);  Glossary  of 
Ecdeaiastiml  Ornament  and  Costume  (1848, 
1  vol.  4to). 

Ferrey,  Srcolteetioag  of  A.  X.  Wflhi/  PagiH; 
TtedgT»ye,  Dirtionnry  of  ArtieU;  Avtrg  ArchitfC- 
tiiral  Library  Catnluguf. 

PUO  PILZI.     (Si«  under  Pile.) 

PUUi.  A  fixture  to  be  graaped  by  the 
hand,  and  to  receive  the  fingers  in  opening  or 
abutting  a  door,  shutter,  or  drawer.  Generally 
used  in  composition,  as  door  pull. 

FUUiBT.  In  architectural  practice,  the 
simplest  form  of  wheel  with  a  grooved  or  hol- 
lowed surface ;  useil  especially  to  receive  the 
cord  or  chain  which  supports  at  one  end  the 
counterpoise  of  a  vertically  sliding  sash,  and  is 
secured  at  the  other  end  to  the  sash  itself. 

PULLBT  CABB.  (See  Cased  Frame,  under 
Frame,  I.) 

PULLBT  MOBTICB ;  aTn.B  (See  under 
Mortice;  Stile;  also  Cased  Frame,  under  Frame, 
I.) 

PULPIT.  A  stand,  especially  an  enclosed 
stand,  prepare^l  for  a  speaker,  generally  limited 
to  such  a  stand  in  or  attached  to  a  church.  The 
l)ulpit  is  especially  the  place  for  the  preacher  of 
the  sermon,  as  distinguished  from  the  otheiant 
who  reads  the  Gospel  or  the  Epistle  (see  Ambo ; 
Lectern;  Beading  Desk). 

Pulpits  in  the  open  air  are  sometimes  built 
upon  the  church  wall,  as  in  the  famous  example 


PULPIT 
of  the  cathedral  of  Prato  in  Tuscany,  the  beau- 
tiful  design  of    Donatello,    and    Bometimea   a 
separate  platform,  as  was  cotumou  in  England 


during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
In  the  interior  of  a  church  the  pulpit  may  be 


on  one  side,  as  is  most  common  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  or  at  the  end  directly  oppo- 
site the  audience,  and  connected  in  some  w^ 


PTJLPIT 
with  the  reading  desk,  aa  is  roost 
Protestant  churches.  In  the  former  case  the 
pulpit  is  commonly  built  upon  one  of  the  pillara 
between  the  nave  and  the  north  aisle,  and  these 
are  often  of  extraordinary  richness  and  beauty, 
Bui;h  as  the  beautiful  marble  one  at  S.  Croce  in 
Florence,  and  the  richly  carved  wooden  pulpits 
in  the  churches  of  Belgium.  When  such  pul- 
pits are  entirely  independent  of  the  structure, 


Pulpit:  Chdrch  o 


&nd  stand  on  columns  as  at  Siena  cathedral, 
in  the  Pisa  baptistery,  or  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence, 
they  may  be  still  more  magnificent  in  design 
And  still  richer  in  sculpture.  The  pulpit  at  the 
end  of  the  church,  and  facing  the  audience  as 
they  are  seated,  is  often  in  Great  Britain,  until 
recent  times,  a  two-storied  structure,  the  lower 
story  being  occupied  as  reading  desk  and  the 
upper  as  the  puipit  proper;  or  it  had  three 
stories,  the  lowermost  story  being  occupied  by 
the  clerk,  the  second  as  a  reading  desk,  and  the 
third  as  the  pulpit  proper.     In  Congregational 


PUNCHEON 
churches  and  some  others,  and  especially  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  times,  the  pulpit  is  ft 
large  platform  with  a  solid  parapet  in  front, 
combined  with  a  reading  desk  of  some  sort,  and 
is  occupied  by  tlie  clergyman  throughout  the 
service. 

PULVINAH;  PULVINATB,  -ED  (a4j.). 
Rounded  convexly,  as  a  Cushion,  or  as  in  Pillow 
Work. 

PUMP  (I.).  A 
mechanical  appliance 
for  lifting  liquids. 
For  raising  water  for 
purposes  of  water 
supply  to  buildings, 
many  different  forms 
of  pumps  are  in  use, 
such  as  ordinary 
suction,  hand  lift 
and  force  pumps, 
chain  pumps,  pumps 
tlriven  by  animal 
jKiwer,  hot  air  and 
gas  pumps,  windmill 
and  steam  pumps, 
electric  pumps,  hy- 
draulic rams,  water- 
wheels,  and  turbines. 
Steam  and  electric 
pumps  are  either  of 
the  rotary  or  the 
plunger  type.  (For 
electric  pump,  see 
Electric  Appliances.) 
—  W.  P.  G. 
PUMP  (II.).  A 
large  timber  set  ver- 
tically under  the  wall 
or  pier  of  a  building 
which  is  to  be  lifted 
or  altered  in  its  lower 
parts.  (See  Shore; 
Shoring.) 

PUMP  ROOM. 
In  England,  in  con- 
nection with  a  min- 
eral spring,  a  room 

Pistoia;  o.  mo.  'n  *4''''  ^^^  '?**" 

Ills  puiiiis.  *™    drunk ;     it    is 

Boraetimes  an  open 
pavilion,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  famous  ex- 
ample at  Bath,  an  assembly  room  of  a  more  or 
less  mouumentnl  character.    (Compare  Kursaal.) 

PUNCHED  WORK.  Same  an  Pounced 
Work. 

PUKCHIiOH.  In  carpentiy,  a  short  piece 
of  timber,  especially  :  — 

A.  In  framing,  a  stud,  queen  post,  or  the  like, 
and  which  is  unusually  short  for  its  thickness. 

B.  A  piece  of  split  timber,  as  a  slab  or  hewn 
plank  roughly  dressed  as  by  the  adze,  such  as 
is  used  in  the  absence  of  sawed  boards. 
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PULPIT  IS  FRAUENKIRCHE,  NL'REMBEKG :    Uth  Cbntdhy, 


PUNTHLLIS 

PDimiLIJS,  OB.     (See  Fontelli,  Baccio.) 

PDRFLBD.  Oniamented  with  a  fine  decora- 
tioD  like  lacework  or  embroidery,  especially  as 
applied  to  boidem  or  margins.  The  term  is 
transferred  to  any  lacelike  effect  in  stone  or 
woodwork,  as  ia  tabernacles  and  shrines,  treate<l 
profusely  with  miniature  pinnacles,  finials,  but- 
tresses, and  tracery. 

PDRIalN.  In  carpentry,  a  horizontal  timber 
laid  across  the  principal  rafters  or  trusses  to 
support  the  jack  rafters. 

FDRLUT  BHACE  and  other  compounds. 
(See  the  special  nouns.) 

PUSH  BUTTON.  (See  Electrical  AppU- 
ances.) 


'  Oak:    Fothbrinoat  Chl'ki 


PUT  LOa.  In  scaffolding,  for  building 
walls  of  masonry,  one  of  the  horizontal  pieces  of 
timber  four  or  five  feet  long,  set  at  right  angles 
with  the  wall,  and  bearing  on  it  at  one  end, 
while  the  other  rests  upon  the  ledges  or  ledger- 
boards  which  form  part  of  the  upright  tcmporaiy 
fVamework  of  the  scaffold  or  stage;  upon  the 
put  logs  are  laid  the  floor  planks  upon  which 
tiie  masons  work  until  they  have  carried  the 
wall  out  of  reach,  when  a  new  line  of  put  logs 
is  lai<l  at  a  higher  level.  (Called  also  put  lock.) 
—  H.  V.  B. 

PUT  LOG  HOIfB.  One  of  a  horizontal 
series  of  holes  left  by  the  masoDS  in  a  wall  to 
receive  the  wall  ends  of  put  logs.  These  holes 
are  supposed  to  be  filled  up  when  the  scaffolding 
ia  removed ;  but  in  man;  brick  buildings  of  Italy 
they  remain  open,  and  their  dark  checker  addJs 
to  the  picturesque  efiect  of  the  plain,  square 
campanili. 
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PUTTT.     A.    A  plastic  comitosition  made 
of  whiting  and  linseed  oil,  sometimes  mixed  with 


a  small  amount  of  white  lead,  worked  together 
until  it  has  a  tough  pasty  consistency ;  in  this 
state  it  is  used  by  glaziers  in  setting  panes  of 
glass  in  the  frames  of  windows,  and  by  p  '  ' 


PUVIS  DB  CHAVANNBS 
in  filling  or  stopping  accidental  holea  and  cracks 
in  woodwork  preliminary  to  painting  it.  It  has 
the  quality  of  growing  bard  by  exposure,  and  of 
not  shrinking.  A  composition  of  this  sort  is 
sometimes  used  in  decoration  afl«r  it  has  been 
formed  in  moulds  into  ornamental  shapes  fit  to 


PY0K08TYLE 
painter  and  decorator;  b.  Dec.  H,  1824;  d. 
Oct.  24,  1898. 

The  greater  part  of  his  education  as  painter 

was  received  from  Henri  Sehetfer,  a  brother  of 

Aiy  Sehetfer.     He  Htudie<l  for  brief  periods  with 

Delacroix  and  Thomas  Couture.     His  life  was 

occuDted  with  a  series  of  mural  naintings,  the 
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be  glued  to  the  Burfac«  of  wooden  panels  or 
friezes.  Such  dedorations  are  called  putty  or- 
nament. 

B.  A  mixture  of  gypsum  and  lime,  used  for 
the  finishing  coat  of  fine  plastering.  Usually 
called  lime  putty  or  plaster  putty. 

PTJTIS     DB     CaAVANITBS,    PIBRRB; 


Chavantifi;     Buisson,    Puvis     de     Ckavannea ; 
Kunntchrumk  ;  Chroniqiie  det  Artt. 

PTCN08TTLB.  In  classical  architecture, 
according  to  the  Vitruvian  formulte,  having  an 
intercoluinniation  less  than  that  usually  em- 
pioyeii,  generally  equal  to  one  diameter  and  a  half 
of  the  columns.  (See  Columnar  Architecture.) 
344 


(I'ppcr   flfruK.)      The  tliree   neAr  Gizeh,   Been  Cains  Oestins  onlslde  the  wnlls  of  Rome  and  close 

fmiii  Ilie  southwest.     The  third  pyramid,  that  of  to  tlie  Porta  OstiPimis,  or  (rate  which  leads  to  Oatia. 

Meiikniim,  ia  In  front  next  the  second  pyramid,  that  The  casing  is  oE  white  marble;   the  mass  of  the 

of  Sdiefren,  and  Uie  Oreat  Fyramid,  that  of  Cheops  bnildiiiK  of  solid  nibble  masonry  in  which   is  re- 

or  Clinf  11.  is  the  most  distant  and  seems  the  lowest.  served   a  burial   chamber  once   richly   decorated. 

(Lower  figure.)    That  which  marks  the  tomb  of  The  height  is  given  as  118  feet. 


PYLON 

PTIiON.  In  ancient  Egyptian  architecture, 
the  portal  of  a  temple.  Characteristically,  it 
was  composed  of  two  lofty  wall  masses  built  in 
the  usual  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  with  batter- 
ing wall  surfaces  profusely  covered  with  counter- 
sunk bas-reliefs  and  hieroglyphics,  the  doorway 
being  a  lower  structure  between  these  two 
masses.     (See  Propylon.) 

PTRABflD.  Primarily,  an  Egyptian  tomb 
of  the  well-known  shape,  four-square  at  the  base 
and  tapering  upward  nearly  to  a  point ;  the  term 
being  Greek  and  signifying  pointed  like  a  flame 
of  fire.  In  modem  times  any  object  of  the  same 
shape.  A  very  small  pyramid,  especially  when 
terminating  a  structure,  is  called  pyramidion 
(see  that  term  and  also  Obelisk). 

The  pjrramids  of  Egypt  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  tombs  of  kings.  The  use  of  this  type  has 
been  allege<l  to  cease  with  the  6th  or  7  th  dy- 
nasty (3400  or  3200  B.C.);  but  it  exists  of  a 
much  later  date  and  probably  this  form  of  royal 
tomb  remained  common  until  the  complete 
establishment,  for  all  classes,  of  the  grotto  tomb 
during  the  Middle  Empire.  Even  at  a  still 
later  time  the  same  form  was  used  on  a  small 
scale  for  private  persons. 

The  royal  pyramids  are  numerous  ;  but  none 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  architectural 
stutly  except  the  larger,  which  are  also  the  more 
ancient  buildings.  That  of  Medum  (probably 
4000  B.C.)  seems  to  have  been  built  upon  and 
around  a  mastaba;  but  it  was  sheathed  with 
masonry  and  brought  to  a  pyramidal  form.  The 
pyramids  at  Gizeh  are  nine  in  number,  but  the 
six  small  ones  are  so  much  less  important  than 
the  three  large  ones  that  they  are  commonly 
disregarded.  The  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh  have 
been  supposed  to  have  gained  their  great  size 
from  continual  enlarging  and  recasing  during  a 
long  reign;  but  this  is  improbable.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  clear  how  a  pyramid,  begun 
on  a  great  scale  during  the  author's  life,  could 
have  been  finished  in  case  of  his  early  death. 
Indeed,  the  great  pyramid  of  Khufu  (Cheops) 
can  hardly  have  been  laid  out  at  first  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  as  completed ;  for  the  in- 
clined passages  (see  below)  would  not  have 
reached  a  proper  place  of  opening  to  the  outer 
air  had  the  building  been  much  smaller.  More- 
over, the  care  evidently  bestowed  upon  the  angle 
with  the  horizon  of  the  sloping  exterior  points 
to  a  carefully  planned  result.  This  slope  is  very 
nearly  14  vertical  to  11  horizontal,  and  when 
the  limestone  casing  was  in  place  this  slope 
must  have  been  very  exactly  maintained  through- 
out the  exterior  surface.  In  the  north  face,  and 
about  50  feet  vertically  above  the  site  level,  is 
the  only  known  entrance.  This  was  probably 
concealed  altogether  by  the  casing.  The  pas- 
sage is  less  than  4  feet  high  or  wide,  and  goes 
down  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  26°  41' 
for  about  300  feet,  to  an  unfinished  chamber 
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PYRAMID 

cut  in  the  rock,  but  at  about  50  feet  from  the 
entrance  another  passage  goes  off  from  it  and 
ascends  at  nearly  the  same  angle.  From  this 
ascending  passage  a  horizontal  passage  goes  off 
to  another  unused  chamber,  while  the  upward 
sloping  passage  continues  to  the  tomb  chamber 
above.  That  upward  sloping  passage  increases 
suddenly  to  nearly  28  feet  in  height,  and  it 
maintains  that  height  until  at  the  very  entrance 
to  the  square  tomb  chamber,  which  itself  is  not 
so  high.  It  is  known,  however,  that  above  the 
square  room  are  several  chambers,  divided  from 
one  another  vertically  by  huge  stt)nes,  the  whole 
series  being  intende<l  apparently  as  a  discharge 
for  the  superincumbent  weight.  This  chamber 
contains  a  sarcophagus  which  was  put  into  place 
before  the  rooms  were  roofed.  The  pajssages 
and  the  three  rooms  to  which  they  lead  are  the 
only  open  spaces  known  to  exist  in  the  mass  of 
the  pyramid,  except  two  air  flues  which  go  oflf 
from  the  tomb  chamber  very  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  sloping  sides  of  the  structure.  So  far 
as  is  known  the  rest  of  the  building  is  a  solid 
pile  of  limestone  blocks  roughly  squared. 

The  pyramids  are  all  mainly  cairns,  i.e,  they 
are  soliil  masses  of  stone,  or  of  brick  masonry  ; 
but  each  has  a  chamber  or  several  chambers  with 
long  passages  leading  to  them,  which  passages 
were  always  carefully  concealed;  while  false 
passages,  intended  to  deceive  plunderers,  are 
found  in  the  larger  monuments.  The  sarcopha- 
gus, or  mummy  case,  was  placed  in  the  tomb 
chnml>er  before  this  was  built,  and  the  super- 
structure carried  on.  The  pyramid  of  Dashur 
has  a  broken  slope,  that  is  it  consists  of  a 
smaller  true  pyramid,  raised  upon  the  frustum 
of  a  much  larger  one  with  steeper  sides.  That 
of  Sakkara  is  built  up  in  six  huge  steps. 

The  latest  of  the  pyramids  which  are  known 
are  far  in  the  south,  at  Napata  where  they  are 
of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  those  at  Meroe, 
which  are  thought  to  be  for  the  most  part  of  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies  (306  to  30  B.C.).  They 
are  comparatively  high  and  slender,  and  they  are 
also  small,  the  largest  of  them  measuring  about 
65  feet  horizontally  on  each  side.  The  pyramid 
at  lUahun  (see  below)  is  built  upon  a  mass  of 
natural  rock  which  had  been  previously  freed 
from  the  surrounding  soil  of  a  hUl,  and  stone 
walls  were  built  upon  the  native  rock  apparently 
to  support  and  surround  the  brick  pyramid  which 
was  faced  with  limestone.  The  chambers  of  this 
pyramid  are  excavated  in  the  native  rock  and 
are  reached  by  a  well  outside  of  the  building  and 
on  the  south  instead  of  the  north  side. 

The  great  pyramids  at  Gizeh  are  those  of  the 
Kings  Khufu  (Cheops  or  Chufu),  Schefren  or 
Khafra,  and  Menkaura  (3969-3784  b.c.— 
Flinders  Petrie).  The  latest  very  large  one 
known  to  us  is  much  less  perfectly  preserved ; 
it  is  near  the  Fayum,  at  the  place  called  Illahun, 
and  is  described  above. 
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A  still  later  one,  built  by  Amenemhat  III.,  at 
Hawara  in  the  Fayum,  was  of  brick,  cased  with 
limestone ;  it  enclosed  a  tomb  chamber  hollowed 
in  a  single  block  of  quartzite  and  roofed  by  three 
blocks  of  the  same  material.  This  brings  the 
history  of  the  larger  pyramids  to  the  12th 
dynasty  and  about  2600  B.C.,  and  with  this  the 
now  ascertained  history  of  the  more  important 
royal  tombs  ceases. 

The  pyramid  form  was  used  for  tombal  struc- 
tures elsewhere  than  in  Egypt,  such  as  the  tomb 
of  Caius  Cestius  built  into  the  city  wall  of 
Rome.  In  modem  times  it  has  been  indicated 
in  tombs  built  against  the  walls  of  churches 
(but  see  Obelisk,  B.).  —  R.  S. 

P7RABCIDION.  A  small  pyramid,  espe- 
cially when  completing  a  larger  form,  as  the 
apex  of  an  obelisk ;  it  was  often  sheathed  with 
metal. 

PYTHIUS  ;  architect  and  sculptor. 

Vitruvius  mentions  Pythius  as  architect  of 

the  temple  of  Pallas  Athena  at  Priene  in  Ionia, 

built  about  329  B.C.,  and  as  one  of  the  architects 

and  sculptors  employed  on  the  Mausoleum  at 

Halicamassus  in  Caria,  begun  348  B.C.      He 

made    the    four-horse   chariot   with   attendant 

figures  which  crowned  the  Mausoleum. 

Vitruvius,  ed.  Marini ;  Brunn,  Geschichte  der 
Qriechischen  Kiinstler, 


QUAD.  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  a 
college  court ;  one  of  the  large  open  spaces  upon 
which  front  the  college  buildings,  which  enclose 
it  on  all  four  sides  with  usually  one  or  two  gate- 
ways of  entrance.  The  term  is  extended  to  the 
few  courts  which  are  not  completely  enclosed. 
The  term  hardly  extends  to  Cambridge,  in  which 
university  the  word  Court  is  used. 

Tom  Quad.  A  great  court  of  Christ  Church 
College  (which  see  under  College). 

QUADRANOLB.  A  rectangular  or  nearly 
rectangular  court,  usually  large  and  surrounded 
by  buildings  of  some  importance,  as  in  a  college, 
a  royal  palace,  or  governmental  building  (see 
the  abbreviated  form.  Quad). 

QUADRBL.  A  square  tile,  or  the  like;  a 
quarrel. 

QUADRIPARTITE.  Made  up  of  four; 
fourfold.  Quadripartite  vaulting  is  the  com- 
monest form  of  groined  and  also  .of  ribbed 
vaulting. 

QUANTrmB.     (See  Bill  of  Quantities.) 

QUARREL.  A  square  or  lozenge-shaped 
piece  of  material.  Especially  a  piece  of  glass 
of  such  a  shape,  set  diagonally,  as  in  a  latticed 
sash.  By  extension  the  opening  left  or  prepared 
for  such  a  square,  as  in  a  window. 

QUARREL  PANE.     (See  Quarrel.) 

QUARR7  (I.).     (See  Stone.) 

QUARR7  (II.).     Same  as  Quarrel. 
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QUARRT  BED.  (See  under  Bed ;  see  also 
Masonry.) 

QUARR7-FACED.  Having  a  rough  face 
as  if  that  obtained  by  splitting  from  the  quarry ; 
said  of  stone. 

QUARTER.  In  British  usage,  same  as 
Stud. 

QUARTER  CUT.     Same  as  Quarter-sawed. 

QUARTERED.     (See  Quarter-sawed.) 

QUARTER  HOLLOW.  A  concave  mould- 
ing or  cavetto,  of  which  the  transverse  section 
is  an  arc  of  about  ninety  degrees ;  the  converse 
of  a  quarter  round  or  ovolo. 

QUARTER  PARTITION.  Same  as  Stud 
Partition  (which  see,  under  Partition ;  see  also 
Quarter). 

QUARTER  ROUND.  A  convex  moulding 
or  ovolo,  of  which  the  transverse  section  is  a 
quadrant,  or  approaches  a  quadrant ;  the  con- 
verse of  a  quaiter  hollow  or  cavetto. 

QUARTERS.  Places  for  lodging  taken  col- 
lectively, or  any  one  such  place ;  especially :  — 

A,  One  of  soldiers  of  any  rank  ;  more  often 
used  with  regard  to  commissioned  officers,  as  in 
such  phrases  as,  "  You  will  find  the  captain  in 
his  quarters." 

B.  The  cabins  of  the  negroes  on  a  Southern 
plantation  during  the  time  of  slavery,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  the  term  being  applied  rather  to  the 
whole  colony  or  village  of  cabins  than  to  any 
house  or  number  of  houses  taken  separately. 
(See  Cabin.) 

QUARTERSAVTED.  In  lumber  working, 
sawed  into  quarters  longitudinally ;  —  said  of  a 
log  so  cut  in  preparation  for  the  subsequent 
making  of  boards  which  are  cut  at  45°  with  the 
first  cuts,  and  hence  more  or  less  parallel  with 
the  medullary  rays.  By  extension,  boards  cut 
in  such  a  manner  or  by  any  system  of  approxi- 
mately radial  cuts.  Boards  so  produced  have  a 
rich  grain,  especially  in  oak,  when  it  is  palled 
the  silver  grain,  and  are  less  subject  to  shrinkage 
and  warping. 

QUARTZ.  Crystalline  silica.  A  hard, 
brittle  mineral  breaking  with  a  glasslike  frac- 
ture, and  usually  transparent  to  translucent,  and 
colourless,  or  of  a  white,  pink,  and  amethystine 
hue.  —  G.  P.  M. 

QUATREFOIL.     (See  Foil.) 

QUATREMERE  DE  QUINCT,  AN- 
TOINE  CHR780ST0ME;  archaeologist  and 
writer  on  art:  b.  1755  (at  Paris);  d.  1850. 

In  1785  he  won  the  prize  of  the  Acad4mie 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres  (Paris)  by 
an  essay  on  the  influence  of  Egyptian  upon 
Greek  art.  In  1791  he  was  elected  to  the 
AssemhUe  legislative.  In  1824  he  was  made 
dramatic  censor  and  professor  of  archaeology  at 
the  Cabinet  des  Antiquity  of  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationale  (Paris).  He  published  many  works 
on  archaeology  and  art.     Among  the  most  im- 
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portant  are  Canova  et  ses  Ouvrages,  etc.  (Paris, 
1834,  8vo) ;  De  F Architecture  Egyptienne  con- 
sider^e  dans  son  origine  ,  ,  ,  et  compar^e  sous 
les  mimes  rapports  d  V Architecture  Grecque 
(Paris,  1803,  4to) ;  Dictionnaire  historique 
d^ Architecture,  etc.,  at  first  forming  part  of 
the  EncyclopMie  MSthodique,  and  published 
separately  in  1832  (2  vols.  4to);  Histoire  de 
la  vie  et  des  ouvrages  des  plus  cel^bres  archi- 
tecteSy  ou  VArt  de  la  Sculpture  antique  con- 
sidir^  sous  un  nouveau  point  de  vue  (Paris, 
1815,  folio) ;  Restitution  des  deux  frontons 
du  temple  de  Minerve  d  Ath^nes  (Paris,  1825, 
folio). 

Larousse,  Dictionnaire;  Vapereau,  Diction- 
naire des  Litteratures ;  British  Museum,  Cata- 
logue of  Printed  Books. 

QUATTRO  CBNTO.  lu  Italian,  the  fifteenth 
century,  or,  more  strictly,  the  years  which  have 
fourteen  in  their  number,  viz.  fix>m  1400  to 
1499.     (See  Cinque  Cento.) 

QUAY.  A,  The  marginal  space  around  or 
along  the  water  front  of  a  dock  or  still  harbour, 
a  river  landing,  a  canal,  or  the  like,  and  gener- 
ally supported  by  retaining  walls,  paved,  lighted, 
drained,  and  used  for  the  loading,  unloading, 
storage,  and  shipment  of  merchandise.  The 
quay  of  an  important  port  generally  requires 
a  large  equipment  of  machines  for  unloading 
and  handling  cargo,  storehouses  for  its  care, 
and  generally  a  system  of  railway  tracks  for 
the  prompt  reshipment  of  inland  freights. 

In  New  York  the  quays  are  largely  replaced 
by  piers  covered  with  sheds,  for  the  receipt  and 
temporary  storage  of  goods,  warehouses  for  local 
freights  being  built  off  the  immediate  water 
front. 

Quay  walls,  which  must  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  earth  behind  them,  and  of  the  weight  of 
stnictures  and  goods  upon  them,  vary  with  the 
conditions  of  each  case.  (See  Foundation ;  Re- 
taining Wall.) 

B,  A  permaT\^nt  landing  place  or  landing 
stage  of  any  sort,  as  at  the  side  of  the  tracks 
at  a  railway  station.  —  W.  R.  Hutton. 

QUEEN.     (See  Slate.) 

QUEEN  ANNE  ARCHITECT  U  HE.  The 
architecture  existing  in  England  during  the 
short  reign  of  Anne,  1702  to  1714.  The  more 
important  structures  of  the  reign  were  gener- 
ally the  completion  of  designs  fixed  in  all  of 
their  parts  before  her  accession,  and  but  little 
that  was  monumental  was  begun  in  her  time. 
Wren*8  work  upon  Greenwich  Hospital  and 
Hampton  Court  was  still  going  on,  and  he  built 
many  churches  in  London  and  elsewhere,  of 
which  S.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. The  most  elaborate  single  building 
begun  in  Anne's  reign  was  Blenheim,  the  pal- 
ace by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  built  by  the  nation 
for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  buildings 
which  are  especially  associated  with  the  style 
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are  the  minor  country  houses  and  many  houses 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  built  frequently  of 
red  brick,  and  characterized  by  sculpture  in  re- 
lief, moulded  or  carved  in  the  same  material. 
A  certain  picturesqueness  of  treatment,  like  a 
revival  of  Elizabethan,  or  even  of  mediaeval 
styles,  in  mass,  in  sky  line,  and  in  such  details 
as  chimneys,  gables,  and  dormer  windows,  is 
noticeable  in  these ;  and,  although  all  is  on  the 
same  moderate  scale,  and  nothing  is  very  mas- 
sive or  imposing,  the  style  has  considerable  at- 
traction when  applied  to  dwelling  houses.  It 
was  this  character  of  the  buildings  of  Anne's 
reign  which  caused  their  acceptance  by  some 
architects  of  the  years  from  1865  to  1885,  in 
England,  as  types  for  modem  designing,  and 
country  houses  of  this  character  were  built  in 
considerable  numbers.  A  feeble  imitation  of 
these  modem  buildings  was  also  attempted  in 
the  United  States,  but  usually  on  a  very  small 
scale,  and  with  such  inappropriate  materials  as 
those  used  in  the  ordinary  frame  constmctions. 

—  R.  S. 
QUEEN  CLOSER.     (See  Closer.) 
QUERCIA,     OIACOMO     DELLA.       (See 
Giacomo  Delia  Quercia.) 

QUESEVEAU.     (See  Coysevox.) 
QX7E8NEL,    FRANCOIS ;    architect    and 
painter. 

With  Claude  de  Chastillon  he  made  the  plans 
of  the  hospital  of  S.  Louis  (Paris),  which  was 
built  in  1607.  Quesnel  was  the  author  of  the 
first  geometrical  plan  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire, 

QX7E8N07.     (See  Duquesnoy.) 

QUINCUNX.  An  arrangement  of  five  points, 
four  of  them  being  at  the  comers  of  a  square, 
and  the  fifth  in  the  centre.  A  quincunxial  ar- 
rangement is  a  series  of  quincunxes  forming 
collectively  equally  spaced  points  at  the  inter- 
sections of  crossing  diagonal  lines,  used  espe- 
cially in  tree  planting  and  gardening. 

QUINTEFOIL.  Same  as  Cinquefoil.  (See 
Foil.) 

QUIRK.  A.  A  piece  taken  out  or  set  aside 
for  some  specific  purpose,  especially  from  one 
comer  of  a  room  or  plot  of  ground.  In  some 
old  English  houses,  and  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny, 
an  enclosed  vestibule  projecting  into  the  room, 
allowing  of  passage  between  two  other  rooms 
by  cutting  off  a  comer. 

B,  In  English  provincial  use,  a  quarrel  or 
lozenge  of  glass. 

C  A  groove  in  a  group  of  mouldings,  as  on 
either  side  of  a  countersunk  or  flush  bead  in 
matched  and  beaded  sheathing,  or  in  a  beaded 
angle  or  arris.  (See  also  Quirk  Moulding,  un- 
der Moulding.) 

QUOIN.  A.  One  stone  helping  to  form  the 
corner  of  a  wall  of  masonry,  especially  when  ac- 
centuated by  a  difference  in  the  surface  treat- 
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ment  of  the  stones  forming  the  corner  from  that 
af  the  real  of  the  wall  mass ;  one  of  the  stones 
forming  such  a  corner. 

B.  A  wedge  to  support  and  steady  a  atone ; 
a  pinner. 

RiuUo  Qoola  A  quoin  or  comer  t/eated 
with  aunk  joints,  the  face  of  the  quoins  being 
generally  roughened,  and  miaed  above  the  gen- 


QUOINS  o 

eral  surface  of  the  masonry  so  hb  to  form  s  con- 
trast with  it  and  give  an  appearance  of  more  or 
leas  rugged  atrength  to  the  angles,  corners,  or 
reveala  so  treated. 


A  continuous  small  recess,  gener- 
ally understood  as  having  a  right  angle  included 
between  its  side.s,  ea|)ecially  one  whose  sides 
enclose  a  relatively  restricted  area  ;  one  formei 
by  two  planes  very  narrow  aa  compared  with 
their  length,  such  as  the  small  recess  on  a  door 
frame,  into  which  the  edge  of  a  door  is  made  to 
fit,  the  recess  of  a  briclt  jamb  to  receive  a 
window  frame,  aiid  the  like. 

RABB,  MASTHf  FRJEDRICH  ;  nrchitei't; 
b.  1775;  d.  1856  (at  Berlin). 

From  1801  to  1804  he  was  emptoye.1  on  the 
Schlosa  at  Weimar  (Germany).  In  1810  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  Academy  of 
Architecture  in  Berlin,  and  from  1829  to  1842 
was  architect  of  the  Schluss  in  Berlin. 

Bonrann,  Denkmdter  eon  Bfrlin. 

RACQUET  COURT.  A  court  or  area  in 
which  tlie  game  of  racquet  or  racquets  is  played ; 
also  written  raqiiet  and  racket.  (Compare 
Tennis  Court.   Fives   Court.) 

RAD  Aim  DAB.  In  England,  a  coarse 
aubstitute  for  brick  nagging  between  the  studs 
or  quarters  of  partitions  ;  formed  of  clay  anil 
chopj)ed  straw  filled  in  upon  a  rough  lathing. 
Also  called  rab  and  ilah. 

RADIATINO  PRINCIPLB.     In  planning, 

a  system  used  especially  in  prisons,  and,  some- 
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times,  to  a  certain  extent  in  hospitals,  Id  which, 
from   a   central  guard  room  or  adminiatration 
building,  galleries  railiate  in  four  or  more  direc. 
tions.     (See  Panopticon  ;  Prison.) 

RADUIf  HE  (RAOUL) ;  abbota  and  archi- 

The  name  of  several  abbota  of  the  monastei; 
of  Mont  Saint-Michel  (France).  Badulphe  (I.) 
built  four  pillars  and  the  base  of  the  tower, 
between  1048  and  1060.  Rudulphe  (II.)  built 
three  bays  of  the  nave  and  the  porch,  between 
1160  and  1184.  Badulphe  (III.)  (d.  March  18, 
1218),  continued  the  Merveille  about  1212. 

HSrieher-Bouel,  Mimt  Saint-Mithfl. 

RAFFABLLO  DA  MONTELUPO;  sculp- 
tor; b.  1505;  A.  1557. 

A  fragment  of  Wontelupo's  Autobiography  is 
published  by  Gaye  (op.  cit..  Vol.  III.,  581),  and 
translated  by  Perkins  ( TtiHcan  Scvlptvrs,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  72).  Monteliipo  is  beat  known  as  one 
of  the  chief  aaaistants  of  Michelangelo  Buonar- 
roti (see  Buonarroti).  He  made,  under  his 
direction,  the  statue  of  S.  DamJano  in  the  new 
sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Florence  (for  the 
statue  of  S.  Coemo,  see  Giovanni  Montorsoli). 
Feb.  27,  1542,  he  contracted  to  finish  three 
statues  for  the  tomb  of  Jnlius  II.,  by  Michel- 
angelo. He  made  several  bas-reliefs  for  the 
Casa  Santa  at  Loreto.  Montehipo  assisted 
Bandinelli  in  the  completion  of  the  tomb  of 
Leo  X.,  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria  8opra 
Minerva  in  Rome,  and  designed  the  monument 
of  BalihiBsare  Turini  at  the  cathedral  of  Peecia. 
He  assisted  in  defending  the  Caetello  di  S. 
Angclo  during  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1527.  He 
died  at  Orvieto  while  assisting  Sanmicheli  (see 
Sanmicheli,  M.),  and  Simone  and  Francesco 
Moaca  in  the  construction  of  the  altar  of  the 
Magi  in  the  cathedral. 

MUnli,  Reaaiiitanre  ;  Vawiri.  Milanesi  ed. ; 
I'erkina,  TVwrnii  Snilptorf  ;  Gaye,  Carlrggio  ; 
Funi[.  /;  Dvomo  di  Orvirtii. 

RAfTBR.  A  roof  beam ;  one  of  thoae 
which  are  set  sloping,  the  lower  end  bearing  on 
the  wuli  plate,  the  upper  eml  on  the  ridge  piece 
or  its  equivalent. 

Angle  Rafter.  In  English  usage,  strictly  the 
principal  raller  under  the  hip  ralier ;  it  carriea 
the  purlins,  on  which  rest  the  jack  rafters  and 
hips. 

More  commonly,  in  the  United  Statea,  any 
rafter  at  the  angle  of  a  ixKtf^  whether  piincipal 
or  secondary. 

AuzillBiy  Rafter.  In  a  truss,  a  rafter  used 
to  stitfen  the  principal  rafter  as  by  doubling  it, 
or,  as  in  a  queen  post  tniss,  to  go  from  the  tie 
beam  to  the  queen  post,  tims  doubling  the 
sloping  chord  of  the  truss  in  that  place. 

Binding  Rafter.  A  timber  to  support  rafUrs 
at  a  point  between  the  plate  and  the  ridge.  It 
may  tie  a  purlin. 
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Common  Rafter.  A  rafter  to  which  the 
roof  sheathing  is  nailed,  as  distinguished  from 
the  main  rafters  or  truss  rafters,  and  from  hip, 
valley,  and  other  special  rafters.  In  tnissed 
roofs  they  are  ordinarily  carried  by  the  purlins, 
and  spaced  IG,  20,  or  24  inches  on  centres; 
their  scantling  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
character  of  the  roof. 

Compass  Rafter.  In  an  ornamental  roof 
truss,  or  the  framing  of  a  gable,  a  rafter  cut  to 
a  curve,  either  at  both  edges  (inner  and  outer) 
or  on  the  inside  only. 

Crook  Rafter.     Same  as  Knee  Rafter. 

Cushion  Rafter.     Same  as  Auxiliary  Rafter. 

Jaok  Rafter.  One  reaching  from  the  angle 
rafter  to  the  plate,  and  therefore  short. 

Knee  Rafter.  One  taking  the  place  of  a 
Knee,  i,e,  of  a  brace  fitted  into  the  angle 
between  a  principal  rafter  and  the  tie  beam  or 
collar  beam. 

Kneeling  Rafter.     Same  as  Knee  Rafter. 

Principal  Rafter.  The  diagonal  member  of 
a  roof  truss  or  principal. 

RAFTER  PLATE.     (See  Plate.) 

RAO  WORK.  Rough  masonry  built  with 
undressed  flags  or  flat  stones. 

RAIL.  In  carpentry,  any  horizontal  member 
mortise!  or  otherwise  secured  between  or  upon 
two  posts,  forming  a  frame  or  panel,  as,  first, 
in  fencing,  whether  the  closure  is  made  by  sev- 
eral parallel  rails  or  by  only  two  to  give  nailing 
to  palings ;  second,  as  a  coping  to  a  balustrade, 
when  it  is  called  a  hand  rail ;  third,  in  panelling, 
doors,  and  the  like,  being  the  horizontal  member 
of  the  frame  in  which  the  panels  are  set,  the 
vertical  members  being  the  stiles.  The  rails  of 
massive  stone,  elaborately  sculptured,  which  form 
the  ceremonial  enclosures  of  ancient  Buddhist 
topes,  temples,  etc.,  in  India,  are  among  the 
most  characteristic  and  important  features  of 
Buddhist  architecture. 

Clamp  Rail.  In  carpenter  work,  a  piece  re- 
ceiving the  ends  of  a  number  of  boards  in  a 
piece  of  ceiling,  a  platform,  trapdoor,  or  the  like. 
The  clamp  usually  has  a  groove  run  along  the 
edge  into  which  the  ends  of  the  boards  fit  with 
tongues  or  tenons.  In  the  United  States,  called 
more  often  Cleat  or  Batten. 

Frieze  RaiL  In  a  framed  door  or  the  like, 
that  next  below  a  frieze  panel. 

Hanging  RaiL  In  a  door,  window  sash,  or 
shutter,  hung  with  hinges  at  the  top  or  bottom, 
that  rail  to  which  the  hinges  are  attached.  (See 
Hanging  Stile,  under  Stile.) 

Look  Raa  In  a  framed  door,  that  rail  which 
comes  nearest  to  the  place  for  the  lock,  and, 
therefore,  generally  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground. 

BSeeting  RaiL     (See  under  M.) 

RAILIHG.  Primarily,  any  structure  or 
member  composed  mainly  of  rails ;  in  common 
uae,  a  parapet,  enclosure  or  the  like  made  with 
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slender  bars  and  of  no  great  size.  Such  a  para- 
pet, whether  consisting  of  balusters  (see  Balus- 
ter) or  of  a  trellis  of  wire  or  laths,  or  of  iron  bars 
equal  or  nearly  so  in  thickness,  or  parallel  or 
nearly  so,  is  called  a  railing,  but  the  term  does 
not  commonly  include  balustrades  or  the  like  of 
stone. 

RAILWAT  BUILDINO.  Any  structure 
especially  prepared  for  the  business  of  a  railroad 
or  railway ;  especially  such  a  building  as  is  of 
peculiar  fashion  and  construction,  as  fit  for  that 
service  only,  or  chiefly.  (See  Baggage  Room; 
D^pot ;  Engine  House ;  Round  House ;  Station ; 
Waiting  Room.)  Freight  sheds  and  car  sheds 
are  not  peculiar  in  design. 

In  addition  to  these  the  central  offices  of  rail- 
roads require  a  great  number  of  rooms,  which 
are  contained  in  very  large  and  costly  buildings ; 
but  these  differ  in  no  important  respect  from 
other  large  office  buildings.  There  are,  in  some 
cities,  hotels  combined  with  terminal  stations, 
but  these,  also,  are  merely  ordinary  hotels  built 
between  the  car  sheds  and  the  street. 

RAIMOND  (RAIMONDUS) ;  architect. 

Raimond,  maltre  d'a&uvre  of  Carcassonne 
(France),  planned  the  cathedral  of  Lugo 
(Spain),  and  commenced  its  construction  in 
1169. 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

RAINALDI,  CARLO;  architect;  b.  1611; 
d.  1691. 

Carlo  was  a  son  of  Oirolamo  Rainaldi  (see 
Rainaldi,  G).  He  was  the  leading  architect  of 
the  great  church  of  S.  Agnese,  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  Rome.  One  of  his  best  buildings,  and 
a  fine  example  of  the  baroque  style,  is  the  church 
of  S.  Maria,  in  Campitelli  (1665).  He  also 
built  the  fa(^de  of  the  church  of  S.  Andrea 
delle  Valle  (see  Pietro  Paolo  Olivieri),  and  the 
twin  churches  of  S.  Maria  de*  Miracoli  and  S. 
Maria  di  Monte  Santo,  in  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo  (about  1662).  All  the  works  mentioned 
are  in  Rome. 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  des  BarockstiUs  in  ItaUen; 
Ebe,  Spat-Renaissance;  Strack,  Baudenkmdler 
Boms. 

RAINALDI,  GIROLAMO;  architect;  b. 
1570;  d.  1655. 

A  pupil  of  Domenico  Fontana  (see  Fontana, 
D).  He  was  much  employed  as  engineer,  espe- 
cially in  laying  out  the  harbour  of  Fano  (Italy). 
About  1623  he  built  the  church  of  S.  Luca  at 
Bologna.  Rainaldi  was  one  of  the  many  ar- 
chitects called  upon  to  make  designs  for  the 
fa<^e  of  the  church  of  S.  Petronio  (Bologna). 
He  was  also  employed  by  the  Famese  and  Este 
families,  at  Parma,  Modena,  and  Piacenza.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  1650,  and  built  the  Pa- 
lazzo Pamfili,  in  the  Piazza  Navona. 

Gurlitt,  Oeschichte  des  BarockstUes  in  Italian ; 
Ebe,  Spat-Renaissance. 
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RAINAIJina  ;  architect. 

One  of  Ihe  architects  of  the  cnthedral  of 
Pisa :  the  fai^de  finished  about  1 1 00. 

RAINERIUS  (RANUCinS)  ;  architect. 

He  maile  the  central  window  of  S.  Sil- 
veBtro  in  C'apite,  Rome.  Works  of  his  eons 
Nicolaua  and  Fetnis  are  dated  1143  and 
1160. 

RAISER.     Same  as  Riser. 

RAISING.  A.  In  the  technical  sense,  the 
process  of  lifting  a  building,  or  part  of  a  build- 
ingi  l>y  means  of  screws,  the  hydraulic  press, 
or  other  mechanical  appliances.  The  subject 
ia  treated  at  length  under  Shoring. 


RAMP 

RAM.  A-  A  large  weight  for  driving  piles, 
anil  the  like. 

B.  A  machine  for  raising  wat«r.  (See  Hy- 
draulic Ram,  below.) 

Hydranllo  Ram.  A  mechanical  device, 
operating  automatically,  for  raising  a  small 
quantity  of  wat«r  by  utilizing  the  force  ob- 
tained by  the  fall  of  a  large  body  of  water, 
tlie  height  to  which  the  water  is  raised  being 
often  many  times  greater  than  the  fall.  The 
water  lifted  may  be  either  from  the  same  source 
which  fumishea  the  power  operating  the  ma- 
chine, or  from  a  different  source,  and  the  ram 
is  called  either  single  or  double-acting.     The 
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B.    Same  as  Rearing, 

RAIBINO  PntCEI.  In  carpentiy,  a  piece 
of  timber  like  a  wall  plnte.     (See  Bolster.) 

RAKE.  Inclination  or  slope,  as  of  a  roof  or 
of  a  flight  of  steps  in  a  staircase.     (See  Piteh.) 

RAKE;  RARE  OUT  (v.  t.).  la  masonry 
work  to  remove,  as  by  scraping,  the  mortar  jointe 
at  the  face  of  the  work  to  a  slight  depth,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  finished  by  pointing.  In 
masonry  intended  to  receive  very  heavy  press- 
ure, such  raking  is  done  during,  or  Immedi- 
ately after,  the  completion  of  the  wall  or  pier, 
in  onier  to  relieve  the  outer  edges  of  the  stones 
or  bricks  from  the  subsequent  strains  which 
might  otherwise  cause  the  material  te  spall  at 
the  face.     (See  Point.) 
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raising  power  is  given  by  the  elastic  reaction 
of  a  confined  volume  of  air,  which  is  compressed 
by  the  falling  water. 

HAMESBEUM.  A  gi'oiip  of  buildings  In 
Egypt,  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  believed  to 
serve  as  a  memorial  to  Ramses  (Ramcses)  II., 
and  including  an  enormous  gateway  with  pylons, 
two  great  coiirtfl  surrounded  by  colonnades,  and 
one  large  hypostyle  hall,  with  many  smaller 
though  still  important  rooms. 

RAMP.  Aninclinedplane.asofafloorrising 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  taking  the  place  of 
steps  ;  specifically,  a  concave  connecting  sweep  in 
a  vertical  plane,  as  on  a  coping  or  hand  rail,  where 
it  tnms  from  a  sloping  to  a  horizontal  direction, 
or  rises  from  one  level  to  a  higher  level. 
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RAMPART 

RAMPART.  A  wall  of  defence.  In  an- 
cient and  mediaeval  fortification,  a  wall  of 
masonry,  thick  and  solid  enough  to  resist  the 
ram  or  the  pick  for  a  long  time,  and  to  afford  a 
broad  platform  on  the  top  for  the  defenders; 
and  high  enough  to  give  these  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  assailants;  (see  Battlement; 
Hoard;  Machicolation;  Parapet).  In  modern 
fortification,  a  bank  of  earth,  showing  grassed 
slopes  to  the  assailant,  but  often  faced  with 
masonry  below.  ^  The  top  of  the  rampart  is 
always  faced  with  a  parapet,  which,  in  this 
sense,  was  crenelated  before  the  use  of  gun- 
powder, then  broken  by  embrasures,  and  finally 
left  with  a  uniform  horizontal  top. 

RAH^CH;  RAH^CHE  (from  the  Spanish 
Rancho).  In  the  western  United  States,  a 
tract  of  grazing  land,  including  also  the  house 
upon  it ;  also  an  ordinary  farm  not  devoted  to 
stock  raising.  The  forms  rancho  and  ran- 
cheria  have  also  been  used.  —  F.  S.  D. 

R^NCHERIA  A  collection  of  herdsmen's 
huts  or  an  Indian  village  of  a  temporary  nature 
in  the  southwestern  United  States  and  Spanish 
America;  not  applied  to  stone  or  adobe  struc- 
tures of  the  Pueblo  type,  but  to  clusters  of 
frailer  shelters  like  those  of  the  Gila  Pimas. 
The  term  **  rancho "  had  a  similar  application. 
(See  Ranch.  )  —  F.  S.  D. 

RAH^CHO.     (See  Ranch  ;  Rancheria.) 

RANCONVAL  or  R^NGUBVAUZ,  JB- 
HAN;  architect. 

A  son  or  pupil  of  Henri  Ranconval,  mattre 
des  oeuvrea  of  the  city  of  Metz  (Lothringen, 
(Germany).  In  1468  he  was  architect  of  the 
cathedral,  and  about  1473  succeeded  his  father 
as  maltre  des  ceuvres  of  the  city  of  Metz.  In 
1477  he  designed  the  tower  of  La  Muette  at 
the  cathedral.  In  1481  he  commenced  the 
church  of  S.  Symphorien  at  Metz. 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire, 

RANDLE  BAR.  An  iron  bar  built  into 
the  jamb  of  an  open  fireplace,  and  projecting 
80  that  pots  may  be  suspended  from  it  for 
cooking  over  the  fire.  (See  Chimney  Hook, 
under  Hook.) 

RANDOM  COURSED  WORK.  Masonry 
laid  in  regular  courses,  which  differ  one  from 
the  other  in  height. 

RANDOM  RANGE  WORK.  (See  under 
Range.) 

RAlirDOM  TOOLED.  Wrought  to  a  sur- 
face with  irregular  tooling ;  said  of  stone  work. 

RANDOM  WORK.  Same  as  Random 
Range  Work. 

RANQE  (I.).  In  masonry,  a  row  or  course, 
as  of  stone.  This  is  an  attributive  term,  used 
alone  or  in  composition,  to  express  the  amount 
of  regularity  of  the  face  work. 

Random  Range  Work.  Masonry  of  rec- 
tangular stones  not  laid  in  regular  courses,  but 
broken  up  by  the  use  of  stones  of  different 
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heights  and   widths  fitted  closely;  otherwise 
called  broken  ashlar  or  random  work. 

Broken  Range  Work.  Masonry  of  stones 
laid  in  courses,  but  not  continuously,  the  courses 
being  of  different  heights,  and  any  one  course 
being  broken  at  intervals  into  two  or  so  that 
three  courses  correspond  with  two,  or  the  like. 

RANGE  (II.).  An  apparatus  by  which 
cooking  is  done,  having  one  or  more  compart- 
ments in  which  fire  is  maintained,  one  or  more 
ovens  and  arrangements  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  various  cooking  utensils,  pots,  saucepans, 
etc.  In  their  simpler  forms,  ranges  are  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  cooking  stoves,  except 
as  being  more  permanently  installed. 

RANUCIUS.     (See  Rainerius.) 

RAOUL.     (See  Ra^lulphe.) 

(See  Santi,  Raffaello.) 
A  primitive  fort,  of  which  many 
remains  exist  in  Ireland,  consisting  of  a  rude 
rampart  of  earth  or  stone,  or  both,  enclosing, 
generally,  one  or  more  huts. 

RATHHAUS.  In  Germany,  a  building  for 
government  purposes,  especially  of  a  municipal- 
ity ;  a  term  corresponding  nearly  with  Hotel  de 
ViUe  or  Mairie,  City  Hall,  Palazzo  Communale 
(see  those  terms).  Since  about  1880  generally 
Rathaus. 

RATHSHAUS.  A  building  belonging  to 
the  municipality  of  a  city  or  town,  to  whatever 
purpose  it  may  be  put.  Since  about  1880 
Ratshaus. 

RATHSKELLER.  Primarily,  a  cellar  of 
the  Rathhaus  or  Rathshaus;  hence,  as  the 
term  was  taken  as  a  name  for  places  of  popu- 
lar resort,  a  beer  house ;  a  German  restaurant 
or  Kneipe  when  occupying  a  basement. 

RAUCH,  CHRISTIAN  DANIEL ;  sculptor ; 
b.  Jan.  2,  1777 ;  d.  Dec.  5,  1857. 

Ranch  was  a  pupil  of  J.  G.  Schadow  (see 
Schadow,  J.  G.),  in  Berlin,  and  of  Ruhl,  at  Cas- 
sel.  In  1811  he  made  the  reclining  statue  of 
the  Queen  Louise  for  her  monument  at  Charlot- 
tenburg.  He  made,  in  1815,  statues  of  the 
Generals  Schamhorst  and  Biilow,  in  Berlin,  and 
in  1826  statues  of  Bliicher  for  Breslau  and  Ber- 
lin. He  designed  also  the  Diirer  monument  at 
Nuremberg,  about  1829.  About  1833  Ranch 
made  six  statues  of  "Victories"  for  the  Wal- 
halla,  near  Ratisbon  (see  Klenze).  His  most 
important  work  is  the  monument  to  Frederick 
the  Great  in  Berlin. 

Eggers,  Christian  Daniel  Ranch  ;  Cheney,  Life 
of  Christian  Ranch. 

RATMOND  DU  TEMPLE ;  architect ;  d. 
about  1404. 

He  seems  to  have  been  employed  on  the  old 
Louvre  (Paris)  as  early  as  1364.  At  that  date 
he  built  a  stairway  on  the  south  side  of  the 
north  wing  of  that  building.  He  made  exten- 
sive additions  to  the  palace  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  which  included  the   Tour  de  la 
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Libraine,  where  the  king's  manuscripts  were 
stored.  Within  the  palace  he  built  the  Salles 
du  roi  et  de  la  reine.  In  1370  he  appears 
as  maltre  ma^n  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris, 
probably  succeeding  Jehan  le  Bouteillier  (see 
Bouteillier) ;  in  1370-1385  he  built  the  chapel 
of  the  college  de  Beauvais.  He  was  employed, 
in  1387,  on  the  royal  palace  on  the  He  de  la 
Cit^  (Paris).  In  1401  he  made  a  visit  of  in- 
spection to  the  cathedral  of  Troyes  (France). 
Du  Temple  is  undoubtedly  the  author  of  the 
chateau  and  chapel  of  Vincennes,  near  Paris, 
which  was  built  for  Charles  V.  about  1379. 

Berty,  Topographie'  Christine  le  Pisan,  Fails 
et  bonnes  Mceurs  du  Sage  roi  Charles;  Bauchal, 
Dictionnaire, 

RATMOND,  JBAN  ARMAND ;  archi- 
tect; b.  April  9,  1742  (at  Toulouse);  d.  Jan. 
29,  1811. 

Raymond  was  a  pupil  of  Jacques  Fran<^is 
Blondel  (see  Blondel,  J.  F.)  and  Leroy,  and  in 
1766  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  archi- 
tecture. In  1787-1788  he  was  appointed  ar- 
chitect of  the  province  of  Languedoc.  He  went 
to  Paris  after  the  Revolution,  and  was  associ- 
ated with  Chalgrin  (see  Chalgrin)  in  designing 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  F^toile.  His  design 
was  accepted  at  first,  but  was  afterward  re- 
placed by  that  of  Chalgrin.  Raymond  retired 
from  the  association  with  Chalgrin  Oct.  31, 
1808.  He  was  employed  on  the  Louvre,  the 
Biblioth^que  Nationale,  and  the  Op^ra. 

Thierry,  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  V^toile ;  Lance, 
Dictionnaire. 

RA70NNANT.  Radiating;  referring,  in 
decoration,  to  any  system  dependent  upon  the 
radiation  of  lines  from  a  centre.  The  term  is 
specifically  applied  to  a  certain  character  of 
tracery  prevalent  in  French  Gothic  from  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth. 

READING  DESK.  In  ecclesiology,  that 
which  is  used  to  support  in  a  proper  position 
the  book  of  the  Gospels  or  of  the  Epistles,  or, 
in  some  forms  of  worship,  the  lectionary,  the 
antiphonary,  and  other  service  books.  (See 
Ambo ;  Lectern.) 

READING  PEW.  In  Protestant  churches, 
a  pew  appropriated  to  the  reading  of  a  part  of 
the  service ;  used  instead  of  a  lectern.  This 
term  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  clerk's  desk 
below  the  pulpit.     (See  Pulpit.) 

READING  ROOM.  A  room  in  a  club, 
library,  hotel,  or  public  institution,  especially 
adapted  and  appropriated  to  reading.  In  a  li- 
brary, often  wholly  separate  from  the  rooms 
used  for  the  storage  of  books. 

READING  STALL.  A  chancel  pew  for 
the  use  of  the  priest,  situated  between  the 
choir  stalls  and  the  chancel  rail,  and  from 
which  the  lessons  and  notices  are  read. 

—  C.  C. 
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REARING.  The  process,  now  abnost  obso- 
lete, of  erecting  a  building  by  raising  the  sepa- 
rate frames  of  the  walls,  etc.,  each  of  which  has 
been  previously  framed,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  a 
horizontal  position.  Formerly,  an  occasion  of 
ceremony.  Hence,  a  frame  building  was  com- 
monly known  as  reared^  to  distinguish  it  from 
those  of  masonry.  In  the  United  States,  the 
operation  and  the  occasion  is  known  as  Raising. 

REBATE.     Same  as  Rabbet. 

RECEPTION  ROOM.  An  apartment  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  fonnal  reception  of  guests. 
In  a  small  establishment,  the  parlour  or  draw- 
ing-room serves  this  purpose;  but  in  a  club, 
large  residence,  or  the  like,  these  apartments 
would  be  distinct,  and,  frequently,  on  another 
floor. 

RECITAL  HALL.  A  hall  intended  for  the 
giving  of  concerts  with  a  few  performers,  solo- 
ists, quartettes,  and  the  like.  (See  Concert 
HaU;  Music  Hall.) 

RECREATION  PIER.  A  waterside  pier 
or  wharf,  part  of  which  is  set  apart  for  open 
air  recreation  and  entertainment.  In  the  east- 
em  United  States  such  piers  have  usually  two 
stories  and  a  roof,  the  lower  story,  level  with 
the  street,  being  used  for  wharfage,  and  the  up- 
per part  open  to  the  public. 

RECTOR7.  In  England,  the  residence  of 
a  rector.     (See  Manse ;  Parsonage.) 

RED  ANTIQUE  PORPHYRT.  Same  as 
Rosso  Antico. 

RED  BRICBL     (See  under  Brick.) 

REDUCT.  A  small  piece,  aa  a  quirk,  taken 
out  of  a  larger  piece  for  the  sake  of  conformity, 
symmetry,  or  balance,  as  in  a  room,  a  comer  re- 
placed by  a  diagonal  wall  to  correspond  with  a 
corner  fireplace  or  window. 

REED.     A,  One  of  the  members  in  reeding. 

B.    Same  as  Cable,  B, 

REEDING.  A  series  of  small,  similar,  con- 
vex or  beaded  mouldings  used  to  decorate  a 
plane  surface,  as  a  panel  or  frieze,  or  a  curved 
surface,  as  a  column ;  a  surface  ornamentation 
the  reverse  of  fluting ;  cabling.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  flutes  in  a  series  is  frequently  occu- 
pied by  reeding  set  in  the  concavities.  (See 
Cable,  B,) 

REEL  AND  BEAD.  A  bead  moulding 
broken  into  short  lengths,  so  that  one  elon- 
gated section  or  piece  of  the  beading,  from  two 
to  five  diameters  long,  alternates  with  two  or 
three  spherical,  nearly  spherical,  or  angular 
sections.  These  pieces  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  strung  together  by  a  much  more 
slender  rounded  moulding. 

REEPER.  In  the  East,  a  piece  split  length- 
wise from  the  fibrous  tmnk  of  a  palm  tree,  used 
for  building  purposes.  By  extension,  a  wall  or 
screen  inatle  with  a  succession  of  such  sections. 

REFECTOR7.  An  eating  room ;  specifi- 
cally, a  hall  in  a  convent,  monastery,  or  public 
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secular  institution  where  the  meals  are  eaten,  or 
one  building  of  a  group  of  buildings  appropriated 
to  this  use. 

REFERENCE  LINE.  On  a  drawing,  plan, 
or  the  like,  a  line  used  to  indicate  the  direction 
and  limitation  of  any  measurement  or  dimension 
which  may  be  noted  in  figures. 

REFERENCE  POINT.  In  drawing,  a  point 
showing  the  limit  of  a  measurement  or  dimen- 
sion, as  indicated  by  a  crowfoot  at  the  end  of  a 
Reference  Line. 

REFINEMENTS  IN  DESIGN.  Inten- 
tional deviations  from  mechanical  exactness  in 
architectural  design.*  These  refinements  do  not 
relate  to  such  general  disposition  of  the  masses 
nor  to  such  shaping  of  the  details  as  come 
under  the  head  of  architectural  composition ; 
they  are  elaborate  devices,  tending  to  give 
subtile  artistic  variety  and  interest  to  the 
architecture,  by  delicate  curvatures  of  appar- 
ently straight  lines,  by  slight  differences  in 
sizes  of  corresponding  parts  otherwise  presum- 
ably equal,  and  by  a  great  number  of  variations 
and  modulations  too  slight  to  attract  attention 
as  irregularities  and  yet  sufficient  to  produce  an 
agreeable  effect. 

The  engineer's  point  of  view,  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  that  in  a  building  straight  lines  should 
be  mathematically  straight  and  vertical  and 
horizontal  surfaces  and  lines  actually  vertical 
and  horizontal ;  also  that  apparently  parallel 
surfaces  and  lines  should  be  actually  parallel : 
in  a  word,  it  assumes  mechanical  or  mathe- 
matical accuracy  of  construction  as  a  standard 
of  excellence.  The  artist,  however,  is  influ- 
enced in  his  ideals  by  what  he  sees  in  nature. 
His  is  the  primordial  or  natural  ideal  and  is 
fundamentally  dependent  upon  free-hand  work. 
The  very  irregularities  inseparable  from  the 
most  perfect  free-hand  work  become  agreeable 
to  the  trained  artistic  sense,  and  Just  so  far  is 
the  dull  monotony  of  machine  work  repellent. 
The  painter  will  prefer  for  a  subject  an  old 
house  with  picturesque  variations  and  delicate 
modulations  given  by  time  to  a  new  villa  freshly 
painted,  which  is,  of  course,  lacking  in  such 
modulations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Greek  ornament 
how  rarely  any  form  is  exactly  repeated.  The 
opposite  leaves  of  an  anthemion  will  not  be 
duplicates,  one  turn  of  a  scroll  will  be  almost 
invariably  a  trifle  larger  than  another,  and 
even  in  the  most  perfectly  finished  scrolls, 
breaks  in  the  exact  continuity  of  cur\'es  will 
occasionally  be  noticeii.  The  Greeks  unques- 
tionably designed  their  buildings  as  well  as 
their  decorative  patterns  from  the  artistic 
standpoint,   and  shaped  them   with   the   free 

^  The  term  is  capable  of  other  interpretations  ; 
but  the  peculiar  importance  of  the-  recently  ob- 
served and  surprising  deviations  named  in  the 
definition  above  require  special  examination. 
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hand ;  hence  their  work  was  full  of  animation 
and  interest,  their  walls,  their  spacing  having  a 
charm  and  grace  which  is  utterly  lost  in  the 
dull  copies  of  classical  porticoes  made  a  genera- 
tion ago  in  ignorance  of  the  higher  qualities  of 
Greek  art. 

If,  then,  these  peculiarities  are  hardly  ob- 
served in  modern  architectural  practice  or  in 
the  instruction  given  to  the  modem  architect, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  such  practice  and  in- 
struction are  so  largely  based  upon  drawings 
that,  first,  the  student  is  a  student  not  of  Greek 
building,  but  of  drawings  of  it,  in  which  the 
refinements  could  not  be  given,  even  if  the 
draughtsman  cared  for  them ;  and,  second,  that 
the  architect's  career  is  more  dependent  upon 
the  agreeable  effect  of  his  drawings  upon  his 
employer  than  upon  the  effect  of  his  completed 
building.  The  architect  to-day  does  not  carry 
his  free-hand  design  into  execution,  but  passes 
it  through  the  onleal  of  mechanical  draughts- 
manship ;  whereby,  as  every  practitioner  knows, 
it  loses  immediately  almost  all  its  charm  and 
the  freshness  of  the  original  sketch,  and  tends 
to  become  hard  and  uninteresting.  This 
tendency  existed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance;  and  still  more  generally 
during  the  Cinque  Cento.  The  fifteenth  century 
student  of  art  studied  and  measured  the  le- 
mains  of  antiquity,  and  this  unquestionably 
brought  new  ideas  into  architectural  design, 
but  he  did  not  acquire  the  age-long  traditions 
of  the  earlier  art.  Neither  did  he  always  re- 
tain the  traditions  of  his  own  past,  of  the 
mediaeval  art  in  which  his  masters  had  worked. 
Such  traditions  would,  with  the  natural  de- 
cadence of  art,  become  confused,  misunderstood 
and  overlaid  with  eccentricities;  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  when  the  rich  and  alluring  vista 
of  classical  art  opened  before  men's  eyes,  they 
should  hasten  to  discani  all  hampering  tradi- 
tions, the  good  with  the  bad.  In  this  way, 
while  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Greco- 
Roman  builders  were  not  to  be  recovered,  those 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  of  course  neglected. 

As  to  those  traditions  which  classical  an- 
tiquity cherished,  it  is  only  since  exact  meas- 
urement has  proved  the  existence  of  a  great 
number  of  refinements  in  classical  work  that 
the  statements  of  Vitnivius  (III.,  3)  concerning 
the  horizontal  curves  have  been  appreciated  and 
generally  believed.  Stuart  and  Revett  meas- 
ured the  Parthenon  in  1756,  but  they  observed 
no  refinements,  not  even  the  entasis  in  the  col- 
umns, which,  indeed,  was  first  discovered  by 
Cockerell  in  1810.  Lord  Elgin  did  not  notice 
the  curves  in  the  entablatures  when  he  had  the 
sculptures  removed  in  1801.  Donaldson  in 
1829  discovered  that  the  axes  of  the  columns 
were  inclined  inwards  from  the  vertical,  and 
later  measurements  of  the  drums  showed  that 
the  slope  of  1  in  131  was  provided  for  very 
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exactly  iu  the  stone  cutting.  In  1837  Penne- 
thorae  discovered  the  convexity  of  steps  and 
entablatures;  and  at  the  same  time  Hofer  and 
Schaubert  reached  similar  conclusions  inde- 
pendently. Penrose,  in  1845,  1846,  and  1847, 
observed  a  great  number  of  refinements  which, 
with  later  discoveries,  form  an  imposing  series ; 
thus,  of  two  neighbouring  capitals  the  abaci  are 
not  of  the  same  size,  no  two  ac^acent  columns 
are  of  equal  diameters  nor  any  adjacent  metopes 
equal,  and  no  two  adjacent  intercolumniations 
are  equaL  The  faces  of  the  entablatures  and 
even  of  small  fillets  are  rarely  vertical,  the 
architrave,  frieze,  and  tympanum  lean  back 
ward,  the  antefixes  and  faces  of  fillets,  forward. 
The  side  walls  have  a  slight  batter,  the  door 
jambs  and  the  pilasters  at  the  angles  lean 
forward,  the  main,  apparently  horizontal  lines 
are  all  curved,  and  the  four  comers  of  the  build- 
ing coincide  perfectly  with  the  free-hand  habit 
of  work.  Most  of  them  are  too  delicate  to  be 
visible  at  all  on  the  architect's  customary  scale 
drawing,  and  they  would  probably  never  have 
been  thought  of  if  the  Greeks  had  worked 
under  the  disadvantages  of  the  modem  methods 
of  architectural  designing. 

Most  of  the  Greek  buildings,  particularly 
temples,  show  analogous  refinements.  The 
temple  at  Paestum  has  vertical  curves  in  the 
comice  under  the  pediments,  but  the  cornice  on 
the  side  is  curved  outward  on  the  horizontal 
plane.  The  Maison  Carr^  at  Ntmes  has  hori- 
zontal curves  in  the  comice;  and  the  base  is 
also  curved  horizontally,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
In  Egypt  also  the  courtyard  of  the  temple  of 
Medinet  Habou  has  horizontal  curves  in  the 
comices,  which  curves  are  undoubtedly  of  origi- 
nal constmction. 

After  the  discovery  of  these  refinements  in 
Greek  art  and  before  their  existence  in  later 
work  was  suspected,  various  attempts  were 
made  to  suggest  an  adequate  motive  for  their 
introduction.  Perspective  illusion,  that  is  to 
say,  a  desire  to  give  an  apparently  increased 
size  to  the  building;  the  desire  to  correct  that 
delusion  of  human  sight  which  makes  a  hori- 
zontal cornice  under  a  gable  seem  to  sag; 
artistic  preference;  all  were  suggested,  but  a 
closer  examination  of  the  evidence  seems  to 
show  that  the  third  is  not  an  accidental  but 
the  principal  motive.  It  would  seem  that  the 
theory  of  perspective  illusion  has  very  little  to 
support  it,  and  the  theory  of  visual  correction 
even  less.  If,  however,  we  can  give  a  satisfac- 
tory reason  why  a  colunm  should  have  an 
entasis,  that  same  reason  will  suffice  to  account 
for  all  the  other  refinements  as  yet  known  to 
exist,  at  least  in  classical  work.*  The  only 
satisfactory  explanation  of  them  is  that  the 
entasis  and  other  such  refinements  were  intro- 
duced from  artistic  preference,  from  delight  in 
the  abstract  beauty  which  results  firom  their  use. 
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With  regard  to  medisaval  buildings,  the  ex- 
istence of  apparently  deliberate  irregularities  in 
measurement  was  pointed  out  by  Ruskin  in 
The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture^  published 
in  1849,  and  in  The  Stones  of  Venice,  pub- 
lished in  1851;  and  VioUet-le-Duc  in  the 
Dictionnaire  de  V Architecture  Fra7i<^aise, 
s.v.  Trait  (Vol.  IX.,  first  published  1868), 
deals  with  the  same  subject.  There  has  been, 
however,  no  such  comprehensive  investigation 
as  that  undertaken  by  Professor  W.  H.  Grood- 
year,  of  which  the  results  were  published  in 
part  in  the  Architectural  Record  (Vols.  IV., 
VI.,  VII.,  IX. ;  New  York). 

In  such  investigations  great  discretion  must 
be  exercised.  It  is  evident  that  thrust  and 
settlement  may  produce  unexpected  results; 
masonry  is,  moreover,  plastic  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  stone  may  be  appreciably  distorted 
by  long-continued  pressure.  There  is,  too,  the 
element  of  mere  carelessness  and  incapacity  for 
accurate  work  to  be  considered.  The  case  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  these  re- 
finements are  not  universal  in  mediaeval  build- 
ings. They  are  usually  present  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  Byzantine  influence  visible  in 
the  work.  Where  they  exist  it  is  generally  in 
larger  and  richer  churches  rather  than  in  the 
poorer  ones  —  and  this  has  evidently  some 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  they  are  the 
results  of  carelessness  or  of  design.  Where 
the  same  irregularity  occurs  on  both  sides  of  a 
church  in  corresponding  places,  where  a  cornice 
has  an  even  and  regular  curvature,  and  examina- 
tion shows  that  the  stones  were  originally  cut 
to  fit  the  curve,  where  a  ciurve  in  plan  is  regular 
from  the  base  of  the  walls  up,  with  no  opening 
of  joints,  or  where  a  striking  irregularity  of 
arrangement  is  found  repeated  in  a  large  number 
of  instances,  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible 
that  these  particular  deviations  were  intention- 
ally put  in.  The  objection  that  one  feels  to 
the  belief  that  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa, 
for  instance,  was  intentionally  built  with  so 
marked  a  slant  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  in- 
conspicuous irregularities,  and  this  idea  of  incon- 
spicuousness  is  part  of  the  essential  character 
of  refinements  in  design.  It  is  evident  how 
inconspicuous  they  generally  are  when  we  con- 
sider the  surprising  fact  that  irregularities  so 
large  as  some  which  have  been  pointed  out 
should  have  remained  unnoticed  by  thousands 
of  visitors  until  revealed  by  careful  measure- 
ment. 

Mr.  Goodyear  cites  many  cases  of  schematic 
variations  in  spacings  of  nave  arches,  of  con- 
verging walls  or  piers,  of  distorted  plans,  of 
cross  arches  set  at  difierent  levels,  and  of  slop- 
ing floors ;  the  instances  are  to  be  counted  by 
scores;  and  all  this  in  Italy  alone.  No  indi- 
vidual cases  in  mediaeval  work  are  known  where 
all  the  means  tending  to  produce  false  perspec- 
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tive  are  used  at  once.  For  a  church  interior, 
these  means  would  be,  first,  placing  the  choir 
on  a  different  axis  with  that  of  the  nave ;  sec- 
ond, an  upward  slope  of  the  floor  toward  the 
choir;  third,  converging  walls  or  piers;  fourth, 
a  falling  line  of  the  capitals  and  of  the  nave 
arches  or  of  the  ceiling;  fifth,  regularly  dimin- 
ishing spacing  and  size  of  columns  in  the  nave 
arcade.  All  these  devices  never  occur  in  any 
one  example;  but  several  are  combined  in  some 
cases.  Thus,  in  the  basilica  of  S.  Pietro  at 
Assisi,  the  upward-sloping  floor  is  accompanied 
by  the  fairly  regular  drop  of  the  levels  of  the 
capitals.  Many  other  churches  have  also 
upward-sloping  floors;  such  are  S.  Maria  in 
Ara  Coeli,  S.  Saba  and  S.  Sabina  at  Rome, 
and  the  cathedral  of  Grenoa.  Convergence 
toward  the  choir  is  shown  in  S.  Stefano  at 
Venice,  S.  Antonio  at  Piacenza,  and  S.  Giorgio 
in  Velabro,  at  Rome,  where  the  nave  narrows 
about  a  foot  toward  the  crossing.  Curvature 
in  plan  is  seen  in  the  fronts  of  S.  Mark's  at 
Ravenna,  where  the  nave  columns  are  set  on 
parallel  curves  six  inches  off  the  straight  line; 
this  curve  being  convex  to  the  nave  on  the 
right  hand  and  concave  on  the  left,  and  the 
curvature  extends  up  through  the  clearstory 
wall  upon  which  are  the  original  mosaics. 
The  divergences  in  Pisa  cathedral  are  most 
marked  and  striking;  note  the  last  item  in 
bibliography.  Even  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  in  the  elaborate  Gothic  church  of  S.  Ouen 
at  Rouen,  both  walls  of  the  church  and  both 
lines  of  piers  are  set  on  a  curving  plan ;  and 
the  late  cathedral  of  Orvieto  has  both  gallery 
walls  curved  concave  to  the  nave.  Refinements 
in  the  spacing  of  nave  arcades  occasionally  take 
the  form  of  successive  increase  of  dimension 
toward  the  choir. 

It  is  probable  that  further  research  will 
show  that,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
as  long  as  traditional  methods  prevailed  in  any 
country,  such  devices  were  employed  by  masons 
and  by  roofers,  working  without  direction  from 
professed  architects.  Thus,  the  slater  or  roof 
tiler,  who  diminishes  the  size  of  his  tiles  or 
slates  as  he  approaches  the  ridge,  is  evidently 
carrying  out  a  simple  old  device  for  securing  a 
proportion  or  balance  between  the  top  and  the 
bottom;  just  as  the  scales  of  a  fish  diminish 
with  the  girth.  So  the  stone  masons  who  put 
up  a  tall  pole  in  the  axis  of  the  spire  they  are 
building,  and  who  diminished  the  height  of  this 
pole  from  day  to  day,  building  always  so  that 
the  slope  of  the  spire  was  directed  toward  the 
upper  end  of  the  pole,  were  giving  the  same 
entasis  to  the  slope  that  a  Greek  artist  gave  to 
his  shafts.  (See  Entasis;  Grecian  Architec- 
ture; Leaning  Tower.) 

(See  Bibliography  under  Grecian  Architecture  ; 
especially  the  works  of  Cockerell  and  Penrose.) 
Pennethome,  Geometry  and  Optics  of  Ancient  Art^ 
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1878;  Hofer,  in  Wiener  Bauzeitung  for  1838; 
Schaubert,  Die  Akropolis  von  Athen  nach  den 
Neuesten  Ausgrabungen^  1839  ;  The  Architectural 
Record^  as  mentioned  in  the  text ;  Thiersch,  Op- 
tische  Tduschungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Architec- 
tur,  in  Zeitschri/t  Jur  bauwesen,  v.  23,  p.  9; 
Boutmy,  Le  Parthenon  et  le  Ginie  GreCy  originally 
issued  as  Philosophie  de  V  Architecture  en  Grece; 
Hauk,  G.,  Die  subjective  perspective  und  die  hori- 
zontalen  Curven  des  Dorischen  Styls^  Stuttgart, 
1879  ;  Ruskin,  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture^  1849  ; 
Stones  of  Venice ^  1853  ;  Goodyear,  A  Lost  Art,  in 
Scribner^s  Monthly,  August,  1874  ;  the  same  {The 
Field  of  Art),  September,  1898;  Smithsonian  Ke- 
port  for  1894  ;  J.  H.  Middleton,  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  about  1896  ;  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  Some  In- 
tentional Irregularities  in  Italian  Mediaeval  Archi" 
lecture,  in  The  Irish  Builder,  Feb.  1,  1899,  a 
Lecture  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects 
of  Ireland ;  George  Coffey,  in  Archceological 
Journal,  December,  1900,  Lecture  before  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land.  Also,  soon  to  be  published.  Memoirs  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences.  ^  t  « 

—  George  Louis  Heins. 

RBFLBCnON.  (See  Lighting.) 
RSFLBCTOR.  A,  In  acoustics,  a  sound- 
ing-board ;  a  hard  surface  behind  and  above  the 
speaker  or  orchestra,  serving  to  give  an  im- 
mediate instead  of  a  more  distant  reflection  of 
the  sound  to  the  audience.  Its  service  is  two- 
fold :  that  of  strengthening  the  sound,  and  that 
of  preventing  distinct  and  disturbing  echoes. 
It  is  sometimes  flat,  as-  illustrated  by  the  great 
reflector  over  the  orchestra  in  the  present 
Boston  Music  Hall.  When  the  source  of  sound 
is  localized,  as  in  a  pulpit,  the  reflector  is  gen- 
erally concave.  However,  its  exact  form, 
spherical,  ellipsoidal,  or  parabolic,  is  a  matter 
of  but  little  importance,  especially  for  the  lower 
notes.  The  extremely  high  notes,  being  less 
diffracted,  obey  more  definitely  the  ordinary 
laws  of  reflection.  (See  Music  Hall ;  Sounding- 
board.)  —  W.  C.  S. 

B.  In  lighting,  a  polished  surface  of  metal 
or  glass  arranged  to  reflect  or  give  any  desired 
direction  to  rays  of  sunlight,  as  mirrors,  or  to 
rays  of  artificial  light  by  the  use  of  plane,  para- 
bolic, elliptical,  or  other  concave  or  convex  sur- 
faces. 

REFRACTION.  (See  Lighting.) 
REFRIGERATOR.  A  box  or  chest, 
whether  portable  or  fixed,  a  chamber  or  appa- 
ratus, designed  to  keep  its  contents  at  a  low 
temperature,  being  provided  with  a  compart- 
ment for  ice  (or  receiving  cold  air  currents  from 
an  ice  or  freezing  machine)  and  other  compart- 
ments readily  accessible  for  the  storage  of 
perishable  provisions. 

REGISTER  (I.)-  A  contrivance  connected 
with  a  duct,  arranged  either  to  control  the  in- 
ward passage  of  warmed  air  or  fresh  air,  or  to 
allow  fold  air  to  escape.  It  is  usually  a  pierced 
screen,  behind  which  slats  are  arranged,  rotating 
or  sliding,  and  controlled  by  a  handle  in  front 
of  the  screen. 
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Interior  of  S.   I^renzo  in   Florence ;   Hie   first  tublature  itseif  was  tn  carry  the  abutment  of  two 

church  built  by  Bmnellesco  after  Iuh  lirclaralioiLs  arclies ;  but  he  riMiuceJ  tlie  entabUture  In  every 

of  principlee  with  regard  Ui  the  revival  iif  ciiuwical  dimeiiHion  an  that  it  iH  in  fact  a  M>coii(lary  or  upper 

arciiitecture.     He  felt  Dblii^d  to  set  an  entablature  capital.     Brunellescu's  counectioii  with  the  church 

upon  the  capital  of  each  coluiiiii,  althuut;h  tiie  eii-  Uaiea  from  HM. 


REGISTER 

REGISTER  (II.).     Same  as  Metre. 

RBQLR  In  building,  a  groove  or  channel 
by  which  the  movement  of  anything,  as  that  of 
a  sliding  or  lifting  door  or  sash,  is  guided. 

RBQLET.  In  architecture,  any  fillet  or 
small  flat-faced  projection,  such  as  is  used  in  a 
fret  moulding,  or  to  cover  the  joint  between 
two  boards ;  a  batten. 

REaNAniJ>IN,  LAURENT ;  sculptor ;  d. 
about  1570. 

A  sculptor  of  Florentine  origin,  whose  name 
figures  in  the  accounts  of  the  chateau  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  from  1534  to  1550.  In  1541  he 
was  associated  with  Pierre  Lescot  (see  Lescot) 
and  Jean  Goiyon  (see  Goiyon)  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  choir  screen  ( jubd)  of  the  church  of 
S.  (Germain  TAuxerrois  in  Paris.  In  1564  he 
was  employed  on  the  monument  of  Henri  II.  at 
S.  Denis. 

Lami,  Sculpteurs  de  V Ecole  fran^aise, 

REQRATING.  In  masonry,  re-dressing  or 
tooling  the  outer  surface  of  an  old  stone  to  give 
it  a  new  face  —  a  treatment  which  when  prac- 
tised on  an  ancient  architectural  monument  has 
destroyed  many  a  venerable  weather  stain,  and 
has  ruined  the  historical  significance  and  value 
of  many  an  ancient  moulding  and  bit  of  carving. 

REOULA.  In  the  Doric  entablature,  one 
of  the  series  of  short  fillets  beneath  the  taenia, 
each  corresponding  to  a  triglyph  above.  Each 
regula  has  a  row  of  guttse  on  the  under  side. 

REIGNIER  WORK.  Delicate  woodwork 
of  the  nature  of  Marquetry,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  named  after  a  cabinet- 
maker of  the  time.  It  is  not  dissimilar 
to  Boule  Work  (which  see). 

RELEVl^  (part.).  In  French,  taken  off, 
mad6  up  from  observation ;  especially  in  the 
talk  of  ateliers,  obtained  ik>m  measurements, 
as  a  drawing  made  from  an  existing  building. 
Used  substantively,  the  result  in  drawings, 
with  or  without  a  written  treatise,  of  careful 
measurements  made  from  an  ancient  building 
or  part  of  a  building.  Hundreds  of  such  stud- 
ies are  preserved  by  the  jScole  des  Beaiix 
Arts;  many  have  been  published,  as  in  the 
two  works  called  Archives  de  la  Commission 
des  Monuments  Historiques. 

RELIEF.  That  which  is  raised  or  embossed 
on  a  more  or  less  uniform  surface ;  raised  work. 
A  bold  embossing  is  called  high  relief  alto 
rilievo;  a  low  embossing  is  called  low  relief, 
or  bas-relief,  basso  rilievo  ;  a  middle  or  half- 
relief  is  called  mezzo  rilievo.  In  high  relief 
the  figures  or  objects  represented  project  at  least 
one  half  their  natural  rotundity  or  circumference 
from  the  background,  parts  of  the  figures  some- 
times being  undercut  and  solid  like  statues,  as 
in  pediment  sculpture ;  in  low  relief  the  pro- 
jection of  the  figures  is  but  slight,  no  part  be- 
ing entirely  detached ;  a  very  flat  relief,  such  as 
is  seen  on  some  coins,  is  called  stiacciaio  rilievo. 
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An  Egyptian  form  of  relief  is  counter  sunk, 
I.e.  it  does  not  project  above  the  general  sur- 
face upon  which  it  is  wrought.  This  is  known 
as  cavo  rilievo  or  intaglio  rilevato;  also  hollow 
relief  or  ccelanaglyphic  sculpture.  The  out- 
lines are  incised,  and  the  relief  is  thus  con- 
tained in  a  sunk  panel  no  bigger  than  itself. 
Relief  work  executed  in  thin  metal  may  be  done 
by  repouss^  work,  or  by  chasing;  or  may  be 
copied  by  the  electrotype  process.  Other  relief 
in  metal  is  done  by  casting.  Relief  work  of 
the  best  periods  did  not  represent  its  subject 
pictorially,  and  the  surface  upon  which  subject 
and  action  were  depicted  was  recognized  as  the 
actual  background,  no  attempt  having  been  made 
at  perspective  illusions.  But  in  later  art,  this 
proper  condition  of  relief  work  was  less  uni- 
formly respected,  and  as  in  the  panels  of  the 
areh  of  Titus,  and  in  those  of  the  bronze  gates 
of  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  actual  pictorial  sub- 
jects were  attempted  with  distant  backgrounds. 

RELIEVE  (v.).  To  assist  any  overloaded 
member  by  any  device  of  construction,  as,  in 
the  case  of  a  lintel,  by  building  over  it  a  dis- 
charging or  relieving  arch  to  transfer  the  burden 
to  the  piers  or  beams  of  iron  or  steel  to  receive 
the  imposed  weight,  or  by  placing  between  the 
lintel  and  the  supporting  pier  a  bolster  or  rais- 
ing piece,  or  by  the  use  of  a  brace,  etc. ;  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  pier  or  section  of  wall,  to  spread 
the  weight  of  a  girder  or  beam  bearing  upon  it 
over  a  larger  surface  by  interposing  a  plate  of 
metal  or  wood ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  beam  or 
girder  in  wood  construction,  beiiring  a  wooden 
partition  or  any  portion  of  the  frame,  to  build 
in  the  partition  or  frame  a  truss  with  suspension 
rods  or  suspension  timbers  to  transfer  the  weight 
to  the  piers  or  walls  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  soil 
under  a  foundation  pier,  to  ease  it  frt)m  the 
great  concentration  of  burden  by  broad  levellers 
of  stone  or  concrete,  by  inverted  arches  con- 
nected with  other  piers,  etc. 

REMIGIUS;  bishop;  d.   1092. 

Remigius  was  a  monk  of  Fecamp  in  Nor- 
mandy who  was  appointed  bishop  of  Dorchester, 
England,  in  1067,  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
After  1075  the  see  was  removed  to  Lincoln, 
where  it  could  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
castle  then  being  constructed.  He  began  at 
once  to  build  his  cathedral,  which  was  completed 
in  1092.  Of  this  original  Norman  building 
almost  the  entire  western  front  remains  and  the 
lower  stories  of  the  western  towers. 

Wild-Britton,  Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln. 

RENAISSANCE.  A.  A  new  birth  ;  espe- 
cially such  a  change  in  the  state  of  learning,  of 
literatiure,  of  fine  art,  or  of  all  these  things 
together,  as  is  assumed  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment and  advance,  carried  on  according  to 
principles  formerly  existing,  long  n^lected,  or 
supposedly  lost.  The  term  has  been  applied 
for  many  years  almost  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
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vance  in  classical   learning  in    Italy   and  the 
contemporaneous  changes  in  forms  of  Ane  art 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, together  with  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing ;  and,  by  extension,  to  the  corresponding 
epochs  in  other  parte  of  Europe,  which  epochs, 
however,  are  later  by  many  years  than  that  of 
the  Renaissance  proper  in  Italy.     It  is,  how- 
ever, cuBtomaiy,  in  the  critical  writing  of  our 
own  time,  to  speak  of  the  thirteenth-century 
Renaissance,    of   the   eleventh-century    Renais- 
sance, etc.,  each  of  these  denoting  an  important 
advance  in  learning,  thought,  and  fine  art 
in  one  or  another  nation  of  Europe.      It 
is  extended  in  like  manner  to  non-Euro- 
pean nations ;   thus,  an  advance  in  the 
art  of  painting  or  architecture  in  China 
or  Japan  is  spoken  of  as  the  Renaissance 
of  such  and  such  a  century,  or  of  such 
and  such  a  reign. 

B.  (Used  a»yectively.)  Belon^ng  to 
the  Renaissance ;  and,  when  the  term 
occura  alone  (as  in  the  phrase,  the  Renais- 
sance of  Venice  shows  Byxantine  influ- 
ence), that  absolute  use  of  it  is  to  be 
taken  as  meaning  Renaissance  Architec- 
ture (which  see).  This  is  to  be  discrimi- 
nated from  Italian  Architecture  in  the 
special  sense  given  under  that  term,  and 
from  the  styles  described  under  Barocco 
Architecture ;  Henri  Quatre  ;  Louis  Qua- 
torie ;  Louis  Quinze ;  Louis  Seize  ;  Louis 
Treiie;  Pigtail  and  Periwig;  Post-Re- 
naissance ;  Rococo ;  Zopf.  The  nature 
of  the  distinction  is  described  under  the 
special  terms ;  but  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  term  "Renaissance"  de- 
notes the  beginning  of  a  change  and  that 
alone,  and  that  the  development  into  high 
perfection  can  be  included  only  by  forcing 
its  meaning,  while  all  times  of  degeneracy 
are  of  necessity  excluded.  (See,  besides 
the  terms  given  above.  Cinque  Cento; 
Classictsmo ;  Decadence ;  Decadent ; 
Decadenia.)  — R.  S. 

KBHAiaBAKCE        ARCHITBC- 
TUFB.     A.    That  of  Italy  from  1 420  to 
about  1520  (for  which  see  Neoclassic  Architec- 
ture; Renaissance;  Italy,  Architecture  of). 

B.  That  of  France,  of  Germany,  Spain,  and 
other  nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  which 
was  based  upon  or  suggested  by  the  Itahan 
Neoclassic  style  above  alluded  to,  but  which 
began  generally  at  a  much  later  period.  In 
Spain,  indeed,  some  buildings  with  Neoclassic 
feeling  date  back  to  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  in  France  and  Germany 
nothing  of  the  kind  appears  before  1510,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  in  small  tonibal  monuments  or  simi- 
lar pieces  of  decorative  work  which  are  generally 
thought  to  have  been  made  by  Italian  artists. 
(See France,  Architecture  of;  Germany;  Spain.) 
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There  can  hardly  be  found  a  Renmssance 
style  in  England.  (See  Elizabethan ;  Jacobean ; 
also  England,  Architecture  of.) 

The  reader  should  note  that  in  this,  and  in 
other  articles  of  this  Dictionary,  the  term  "Re- 
naissance" is  used  in  the  limited  sense  employed 
by  the  French  critical  writers  for  the  same 
word,  and  by  the  Italian  writers  for  the  corre- 
sponding terms  Hinatcimento  and  Rutorgi- 
metUo.  It  is  more  usual  for  English  writers 
to  speak  of  Renaissance  architecture  as  of  the 
whole  epoch  from  the  beginning  of  Neoclasuc 
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work,  at  least  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  ;  but  the  same  writers  would  hesi- 
tate to  call  these  centuries,  taken  together,  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance  in  anything  except 
architecture.  A  building  is  often  said  to  be 
of  Renaissance  architecture  even  if  built  in  the 
bter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  under 
purely  classical  influences  ;  but  such  usage  is  to 
be  avoided.  In  exact  writing  it  is  as  erroneous 
to  call  the  front  of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome  (1G05  and 
later)  or  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London  (1675 
and  later)  Renaissance  buildings,  as  to  call  Tas- 
soni  or  Newton  Renaissance  authors.  —  R.  3. 

RIDTDER.     A.    In  building,  to  apply  plas- 
ter directly  to  brickwork,  stoneworic,  tilee,  or 
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slate;  said  especially  of  tlie  first  coat,  the 
application  of  the  final  coat  being  described  by 
the  term  to  set,  and  an  intermediate,  when 
useil,  by  to  Jioat  (which  see).  Two  coat  work 
is  hence  often  called  render  and  set,  or  render- 
Ret  work ;  while  three  coat  is  known  as  render 
float  and  set. 

B.   In   drawing,   to  give  to  a  mechanical 
drawing,  as  an  elevation,  a  more  or  less  com- 


BENNIE 

RBinnil,  JOHIf,  F.R.S.,  F.8.A. ;  engi- 
neer; b.  June  7,  1761  ;  d.  Oct.  4,  1821. 

He  was  bora  in  Scotland  and  educated  in 
Edinburgh.  In  1780  he  removed  to  London. 
Eennie  built  in  London  the  Waterloo  Bridge, 
begun  Oct.  It,  1811,  and  dedicated  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
June  18,  1817;  whence  its  name.  He  built 
the  Southwark  Bridge,  London,  b^un    1814, 
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plete  indication  of  shades  and  shadows,  whether 
in  ink,  colour,  or  other  medium. 

RBITDBRINO  GBumiTT.  A  tough  and 
strong  cement  plaster,  taking  the  place  of  lime 
and  htur  mortar  in  the  plastering  of  walb  and 
ceilings,  not  liable  to  crack  or  swell,  capable 
of  being  applied  directly  to  a  surface  of  masonry 
or  laths,  and  not  needing  finish  coats ;  it  has 
the  property  of  drying  and  hardening  rapidly. 
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and  designed  the  new  London  Bridge,  which 
was  built  after  his  death  by  his  son  Sir  John 
Rennie  (see  Bennie,  Sir  J.,  and  Peter  of  Cole- 
church). 

Smiles,  Livet  of  Enginura;  Knight,  London; 
Knight,  Cydopadia  of  London;  Cresy,  TyealUe 
on  Bridge  Bttildlng. 

RllNMlU,  SIR  JOHN,  F.R.B. ;  engineer ;  b. 
Aug.  30,  1794;  d.  Sept.  3,  1874. 
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Son  of  John  Reonie.     He  was  asBociated  I  in  1831.     Rennie  was  employed  in  many  im- 
witb  his  father  in  the  construction  of  Waterloo  |  portant  works. 

Keiin'ie,  Atttobiographg ;  OhiUtaxy  in  Build- 
ing Neum,  Vol.  XXVII.,  187*. 

RUN  WICK.,  JAMBS;  architect;  b. 
1818  in  New  York;  d.  1895. 

He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  devoted  himself 
to  engineering  and  architecture.  He  waa 
employed  on  the  Erie  R^lroad  and  Uic  Croton 
Aqueduct,  and  built  the  reservoir,  Forty- 
second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  He  built  Grace  Church  in  New  York, 
and  designed  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and 
Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington.  His  plana 
for  a  Catholic  cathedral  in  New  York  City 
were  accepted,  and  Aug.  15,  1858,  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  that  building  waa  laid.  It  waa 
dedicated  May  25,  1879.  The  spires  were 
added  in  1887.  He  pknned  and  built 
numerous  other  buildings  of  importance  in 
New  York. 

AmeHcan  Architect,  Vol.  XLVII.,  p.  125. 

REPOBITOimnc.  A  place  for  the  dis- 
position or  storage  of  anything ;  especially, 
in  a  lioman  temple,  a  place  of  votive  offer- 
ings and  treasure ;  in  a  church,  an  Ambry. 

SBPOUSetl  WORK.  Belief  work  in 
thin  metul  wrought  by  being  beaten  up  with 
hammers  on  the  reverse  side;  the  art  of 
modelling  and  decorating  the  surface  of 
plaques  or  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  ropper,  or 
other  thin  malleable  metals,  by  hammering 
the  metal  on  the  underside  with  special  tools 
BO  as  to  bulge  it  in  patterns  of  any  desired 
ornamental  character,  forming  reliefs  on  the 
upper  side.  In  fine  work  the  pattern  thus 
raised  is  modified,  dressed,  and  finished  by 
placing  the  metal  face  uppermost  upon  a 
yielding  bed  and  beating  it  back  so  as  more 
clearly  to  define  the  subject  and  correct  its 
outlines,  and  by  chasing  and  engraving  it. 

RRPTON,  HDMPHRBY ;  landscajw 
gardener;  b.  May  2,  1752;  d.  March  24, 
1818. 

He  waa  the  first  to  adopt  the  title  of 
Landscape  Gardener,  and  published  numer- 
ous works  on  parks  and  ganlens.  A  great 
part  of  this  materia!  was  republished  in  one 
volume  by  Loudon  (see  Loudon)  in  Repton'a 
Landncape  Gardening  and  Landncaiie 
Arcliilecture,   1   vol.  8vo.,  1840. 
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and  Soiitbwark  hridgea,  London,  and  built  new 
London  Bridge  from  his  designs.  He  was 
knigfated  on  the  completion  of  London  Bridge 


Biographical  Notice  in  Loudon's  Repion 


.  screen  or  wall  at  the  back 
of  an  altar,  more  or  less  ornamented,  either 
forming  part  of  the  retable  or  standing  by 
itself  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  sometimes 
called  a  postabula,  retrotabularium,  and  retro- 
altar.  The  reredoB  was  not  in  use  to  any  great 
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extent  before  the  eleventh  century,  and  when 
first  introduced  was  «  movable  object ;  more- 
over, it  could  not  have  been  used  in  connection 
with  the  high  oltara  of  cathedrals  until  after 
the  change  in  their  orientation,  which  did  not 
begin  much  before  the  twelfth  century,  aa  it 
would  have  hidden  the  priest  from  the  people ; 
nevertheless,  there  ia  no  reaaoa  to  suppose  that 


ciborium.  During  the  later  Middle  Ages  this 
hanging  reredoe  was  changed  with  every  change 
of  the  Hacerdutiil  vestmenta,  so  as  to  conform  to 
tlie  colour  requirements  of  the  various  castes. 
When  this  form  gave  way  to  something  more 
substantinl,  the  Teredos  was  movable,  and  was 
only  use<l  on  great  solemnities  and  the  principal 
festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.     Such  ia  the 
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a  Pia.  B. 


it  was  not  employed  at  a  very  much  earlier  pe- 
riod with  side  or  secondary  altars,  and  with  the 
altar  of  an  oratory.  The  earliest  form  of  the 
reredos,  outside  of  those  in  the  catacombs  and 
ciypts,  was  probably  that  of  the  dossal,  a  hang- 
ing of  silk,  damask,  or  textile  fabrie ;  this  cur- 
tain was  suspended,  above  and  back  of  the  altar, 
from  hooks  in  the  wall  or  ceiling  of  the  sanctu- 
ai7,  and  in  some  cases  from  the  arch  rod  of  the 
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Pula  d'Oro,  the  reredos  of  the  high  altar  in  S. 
Mark's  at  Venice ;  another,  the  golden  reredos 
of  Bale,  now  in  the  Cluny  Museum  at  Paria. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
movable  reredos  went  almost  entirely  out  of  uaej 
fixed  ones  taking  its  place,  even  in  conjunction 
with  the  high  altars  of  cathedrals.  These 
reached  their  finest  development  in  Spain,  many 
of  them  extending  across  the  entire  east  end  of 


BBSIDBNCE! 
the  Banctiuuy,  in  aome  cases  follovmg  the  wall 
line  of  the  apse,  and  often  attaining  a  height  of 
over  fifty  feet ;  as  a  rule,  they  are  a  mass  of  the 
most  intricate,  at  the  same  time  delicate,  Gothic 
urvings,  emileas  in  detail,  with  numeroiiB  fig- 
ures of  angels  and  sunts,  scenes  from  the  life  of 


Christ,  and  synibob.  The  fixed  reredos  in  Italy 
and  France  usually  formed  a  frame  or  setting 
for  a  painting,  a  bas-relief,  or  a  group  of  sculp- 
ture ;  in  Germany  and  the  low  countriea  it  was 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  triptych ;  in  England 
it  was  largely  architectural,  made  up  of  niches, 
tabernacle  work,  but- 
tresses, crockets,  and 
pinnacles. 

Rohault  de  Fleury, 
La  Meme.  8  vols,  folio, 
Paris,  1888  ;  Mar.  Bar- 
bier  de  MonlBult,  Con- 
ttruction  de  VAiatuble- 
mtnt 'I  de  la  Decoration 
dt»  £gl(se*,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1878;  Traaiac- 
tion*  of  the  S.  Paul'* 
Ecclniologieal  Society, 
Vol.III.,PUteIV.,Lon. 
don,  1884  ;  Articles  by 
Caryl  Coleman  In  the 
ArchUtctural  Record, 
New  York,  1896. 
—  Caryl  Coleuan. 


RBSPOHD 

is  called  also  Der  Konigsbau.     So,  in  Braun- 
schweig (Brunswick),  in  Scbwerin,  and  in  Neu 
Strelitz,  the  palace  of  the  reigning  or  formerly 
reigning  Grand  Duke  is  called  ReaidenMcMoaa. 
The  city  in  which  one  of  these  palaces  stands  is 
called  officially  Die  Haupl  und  Residenzatadt. 
RBSIDUAIi 
SOUND.     The  vibra- 
,   tion  of  the  air  in  a 
confined    space     that 
continues    after    the 
source  has  ceased,  un- 
til   absorbed   by  the 
walls,    the   furniture, 
the  drapery,  and  the 
clothes    of   the   audi- 
ence.   (See  also  Acous- 
tics.)—W.  C.  S, 

RESISTANCE. 
The  power  of  any  sub- 
stance,    as     building 

,.a.;   c.  1400,  r**"**'    ^      r*** 

»do.k«'p.it..D.H.ntpiH».        fi>"«8.  «"ch  a»  Com- 
pression, Cross  Break- 
ing, Shear,  Tension,  Torsion.     (See  Strength  of 
Materials.) 

RBSOLUnON  OF  FORCES.     See  Paral- 
lelogram of  Forces. 

RBSONAKCE.     The  phenomenon  that  oc- 
curs when  a  periodic  force,  applied  to  an  elastic 


Resei: 


place  of  residing  or 
al>ode ;  a  dwelling ;  a 
habitation.  The  offi- 
cial home  of  a  British 

resident  at  the  court  of  an  Indian  prince  is 
called  The  Residency. 

RESIDRNZ.  In  German,  a  residence,  espe- 
cially that  of  a  sovereign  ;  applying  equally  to 
a  royal  or  other  palace  and  to  the  city  in  which 
it  is  situated.  Used  also  in  combination  in  each 
of  the  above  senses.  Thus,  in  Munich,  the 
royal  palace  or  Konigliche  Residenzgebdiide 
consists  of  two  chief  parts,  Die  alCe  Reaidem, 
or  old  palace,  and  Die  Neue  Restdenz,  which 


I,  Fia.  2:    8.  TaouAs's  Church,  Salisburt;   c.  14S0. 

body,  has  a  frequency  agreeing  with  the  natural 
rate  of  vibration  of  the  body.  In  architectural 
acoustics,  the  increased  loudness  of  a  note  whose 
vibration  frequency  agrees  with  one  of  the  natu- 
ral rates  of  vibration  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
room.  (See  Acoustics.)  — \V.  C.  S. 
.  RESPOND.  A  pilaster,  anta,  or  half  pier 
taking  the  place  of  a  column  in  a  colonnade,  or 
of  an  impost  pier  in  an  arcade  at  the  point 
where  the  colonnade  or  arcade  terminates  and 


RESPONSIBILITY 

is  connected  with  the  wall,  as  in  a  portico,  and 
at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  nave  arches  in 
a  church.  In  Renaissance  architecture,  every 
eolumn  having  relations  with  a  wail  has  a  re- 
spond in  the  wall  in  the  form  of  a  pilaster. 

RXSSPONSIBILITT  FOR  ACdDBBTTB, 
(See  Legislation.) 

RESSANT.     Same  as  Ressaut. 

RB8SAUT.  In  French,  a  projection,  as  of 
a  pilaster,  a  chimney  breast,  or  any  other  fea- 
ture, from  a  wall,  or  of  one  moulding  from  an- 
other.    A  projecting  member  is  en  ressaxU, 

In  English,  especially,  a  decorative  device  in 
Roman  and  neoclassic  art :  the  breaking  out  of 
a  certain  length  of  an  entablature,  with  two 
returns,  with  a  pilaster,  a  column,  or  a  pair  of 
columns  supporting  the  projecting  part.  (See 
cuts,  S.  Fantino  under  Neoclassic  :  and  Scuola ; 
also  Plate  IV.,  Vol.  I. ;  Plates  XXVIII.  and 
XXIX.,  Vol.  II.  The  larger  projecting  pieces  of 
entablature,  as  in  Plate  XXXIL,  Vol.  I.,  and 
Plate  XXVIIL,  Vol.  II.,  are  not  often  called 
ressauts.) 

RBSTAURANT.  A  place  where  meals  are 
served  ;  an  eating  room  or  house.  SpecificaUy, 
in  a  hotel,  an  apartment  where  meals  are  served, 
at  any  hour  to  order,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
dining  room,  where  guests  are  served  with 
regular  meals  at  stated  hours. 

RESTINQ  PLACE.  A  landing ;  a  half-  or 
quarter-pace  in  a  staircase. 

RESTORATION.  A.  The  process  of  reno- 
vating a  building  so  that  it  shall  wholly  or  in 
part  regain  its  original  character.  Such  work 
was  never  undertaken  until  the  present  century. 
When  admiration  for  ancient  buildings  became 
common,  and  their  nature  and  character  began 
to  be  studied,  there  was  also  manifested  a  strong 
desire  to  remove  from  them  such  atiditions  as 
were  of  a  different  character  from  the  general 
design  of  the  original  structure.  Thus,  it  was 
natural  to  remove  from  a  church  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  an  organ  loft  which  had  been 
put  up  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  pews  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  also  natural  to 
scrape  off  plaster  in  hopes  of  finding  painting 
underneath ;  and  when  such  painting  was  found, 
it  was  natural  to  seek  to  repaint  the  parts 
which  had  suffered  the  most  grievously,  or  had 
disappeared  almost  altogether.  When  works  of 
fine  art  of  considerable  importance  were  found 
in  a  building  of  an  earlier  date,  it  was  often 
hard  to  decide  what  should  be  done  with  them ; 
thus,  a  seventeenth  century  monument  in  a 
mediaeval  church  hml  an  individuality  of  its 
own,  and  a  vested  right  to  its  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  singing  galleries,  altars,  and  similar 
accessories  of  the  church  itself  had  a  less  pow- 
erful hold  upon  the  respect  of  the  authorities, 
and  many  of  them  were  removed,  some  hastily 
and  carelessly,  others  with  some  respect,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  sold  to  museums. 
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Some  of  the  restorations  undertaken  during 
the  years  following  1850  were  very  intelligently 
managed,  with  great  respect  sliown  to  the  orig- 
inal structure  and  a  strong  desire  to  retain  all 
its  existing  parts  unimpaireil.  Other  such  un- 
dertakings were  reckless  and  destructive,  and 
consisted  in  an  almost  complete  rebuilding  of  the 
original  structure  according  to  what  the  archi- 
tect in  chai^,  or  his  bishop,  or  the  municipality 
might  think  was  the  way  in  which  such  a  build- 
ing ought  to  have  been  carried  out.  In  either 
case,  however,  this  very  serious  difficulty  has 
resulted,  namely,  that  there  is  now  no  longer  a 
ready  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  gen- 
uine work  and  its  imitation.  The  most  aggra- 
vated instance  of  this  is  in  the  west  fronts  of 
English  catheilrals  where  statues  have  been  put 
up  by  the  scores  in  niclies  which  had  been  stand- 
ing empty  for  many  years.  The  new  statue 
being  put  in  place  and  being  found  to  differ 
somewhat  from  the  ancient  ones,  there  lias  been 
too  strong  a  disposition  to  scrape  and  clean  the 
older  ones  to  match  the  new.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  documents 
sliould  be  studied  and  the  memories  of  archi- 
tects and  artisans  consulted  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  that  a  complete  account  of  the  restorations 
carried  out  be  compiled  and  made  accessible  to 
all  students  of  the  monuments  in  question.  If 
one  goes  to  Wells  Cathedral  as  a  student,  he 
should  have  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  just 
which  statues,  which  pew  heads,  which  details 
of  the  sculptured  exterior  and  interior,  are 
wholly  modem,  which  have  been  scraped  and 
cleaned,  and  which  remain  intact. 

The  restorations  of  the  great  French  cathe- 
drals have  been  on  the  whole  judicious,  because 
the  respect  felt  in  France,  by  every  local  com- 
munity for  its  own  monuments,  is  so  great  that 
the  newly  cut  stones  which  are  inserted  to  make 
good  decaying  or  broken  stones  of  the  old  fabric, 
are  most  carefully  copied  from  the  originals; 
and  such  work  as  cannot  be  copied,  such  as  the 
elaborate  sculpture  of  the  porches,  is  preserved 
in  its  existing  state  with  pious  care.  One  can 
study  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  or  Reims  with- 
out much  fear  that  those  parts  which  no  modem 
hand  could  touch  without  destroying  have  been 
renovated.  There  are,  however,  remarkable  ex- 
ceptions. One  which  may  be  named  is  the  re- 
building of  the  important  and  exquisite  church 
of  S.  Front  at  P^rigueux.  This  building  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  the  attempt  has  been,  not  to  preserve  the 
old  church,  but  to  build  a  new  one  according  to 
the  architect's  notions  of  a  Romanesque  church 
of  the  date  of  S.  Front.  This  will  be  found 
very  completely  and  carefully  described  in  the 
book  entitleil  A  Visit  to  the  Domed  Churches 
of  Charente,  published  by  the  London  Archi- 
tectural Association  after  1875;  see  the  pre- 
liminary chapter,  and  also  the  description  of  the 
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plates  of  that  church.  The  Romanesque  church 
at  Auteuil,  in  Paris,  has  been  restored  in  a 
similar  radical  way,  that  is  to  say,  rebuilt  from 
its  basement.  The  cathedral  at  Valence,  on  the 
Rhone,  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  similar  fashion. 
The  famous  strong  castle  of  Pierrefonds  was 
restored  by  VioUet-le-Duc  at  the  expense,  it  is 
understood,  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  and 
here,  while  the  repair  of  the  walls  and  the  forti- 
fications, roofs,  and  the  like  can  be  justified  in 
every  important  part,  the  artist  has  allowed 
himself  sJmost  a  free  hand  in  the  decorative 
sculptures  and  paintings.  The  fortress  is  trust- 
worthy as  an  example  for  the  modem  student 
of  military  architecture,  but  the  decorated  halls 
are  mere  pastiches. 

As  regards  the  restoration  of  buildings  in 
towns,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  those  who  reside 
in  the  place  have  a  feeling  toward  one  of  their 
local  monuments  somewhat  different  from  that 
held  by  visitors.  Thus,  to  the  Venetian  who 
walks  every  afternoon  on  the  Place  of  S.  Mark 
and  takes  coffee  under  the  arcades,  it  seems  ab- 
surd that  his  familiar  Ducal  Palace,  Church  of 
S.  Mark,  Procuratie  Vecchie,  and  the  rest 
should  be  left  shabby  and  defaced  by  time  merely 
to  please  travellers.  To  him  it  seems  important 
that  the  church  should  be  firm,  and  square-set, 
and  neat-looking;  and  that  the  palace  should 
seem  elegant,  whole,  and  free  from  flaws  and 
defacements.  He  cannot  understand  that  it  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  world  of 
students  that  every  capital  that  can  possibly  be 
left  in  the  arcades  should  remain  unaltered  from 
that  which  time  and  accident  has  left  it.  This 
love  of  local  monuments  is  not  to  be  ignored 
merely  because  of  the  fact  that  sometimes  fine 
old  buildings  are  destroyed  to  make  room  for  a 
wide  street ;  this  abo  is  a  part  of  the  local  love 
of  neatness,  elegance,  spaciousness,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  high  cost  and  free  expenditure. 

There  is,  however,  but  one  true  doctrine,  and 
that  is  that  buildings  should  be  held  together 
by  iron  ties,  if  necessary ;  that  they  should  be 
stayed  up,  fastened  together,  held  in  place ;  that 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  no  modem 
work  whatever  shall  be  put  upon  them  in  the 
way  of  rebuilding,  carving,  painting,  or  the  like. 
It  is  the  most  important  thing  that  a  rich  man 
could  do  for  the  study  of  art  that  he  should 
purchase  fine  old  buildings  all  over  the  world 
and  see  to  it  that  they  are  left  unaltered  by 
modem  restorers. 

The  influence  of  the  French  Commission  des 
Monuments  Histonques  (see  Historical  Monu- 
ments) has  been  extremely  beneficial.  A  society 
was  founded  in  England  under  the  influence  of 
the  late  William  Morris,  who  was  its  first  hon- 
orary secretary,  and  this,  entitled  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  has  also 
been  of  value.  (See  Architect;  Architect  in 
England ;  France ;  Italy.)     The  student  is  also 
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referred  to  the  books  on  William  Morris  by 
Aymer  Vallance ;  The  Art  of  William  Morris, 
folio,  and  William  Morris;  His  Art,  His 
Writings,  and  His  Public  Life  ;  octavo. 

B.  The  process  of  making  drawings  or 
models,  or  both,  showing  how,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  designers,  a  now  mined  building  might 
probably  have  appeared  when  perfect ;  also  the 
drawings,  etc.,  so  made.  Many  such  restora- 
tions have  been  published ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  all  our  modem  ideas  of  Greek  and  Roman 
buildings  are  the  results  of  just  such  drawings 
and  models,  for  none  of  them  is  so  nearly  intact 
as  to  convey  any  just  architectural  impression 
to  the  beholder.     (Compare  Relev^.) 

—  RS. 

RESURRECTION  QATE.  A  Lich  Gate ; 
so  called  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  rep- 
resentations of  the  Resurrection  carved  or 
painted  upon  such  stmctures. 

RETABIiE.  A  decorative  screen  set  up 
above  and  behind  an  altar,  generally  forming  an 
architectural  frame  to  a  picture,  bas-relief,  or 
mosaic,  which  are  included  in  the  term.  It  is 
sometimes  a  movable  feature  resting  on  the  back 
of  the  altar,  and  is  often  made  of  precious  ma- 
terials. The  retable  sometimes  includes  a  shelf 
or  shelves.  (See  Altar  Ledge ;  Reredos ;  Super- 
Altar,  under  Altar.) 

RETAININQ  WALL.     A  wall  erected  at  a 

place  where  a  difference  of  level  occurs  in  the 

soil  and  intended  to  retain  the  higher  soil  and 

prevent  it  from  sliding. 

Benjamin  Baker,  C.  E.,  The  Lateral  Pressure 
of  Earthwork;  Professor  William  Cain,  C.  E., 
Practical  Designing  of  Retaining  Walls. 

RETICULATE.  Crossed  with  a  network  of 
lines;  decorated  on  a  basis  of  regularly  inter- 
secting lines,  as  on  a  surface  omamented  with 
an  interlacing  of  fillets  or  relets  like  network, 
presenting  a  meshed  appearance.  This  species 
of  ornamentation  is  common  in  the  Byzantine 
and  Romanesque  styles. 

RETREAT.  A  falling  back,  retirement,  or 
withdrawal,  as  of  one  surface  behind  another  in 
a  panel,  or  of  a  part  of  a  building,  or  of  a  whole 
building,  behind  or  to  the  rear  of  another. 

RETROCHOIR.  A  projection  behind  the 
choir  or  east  end  of  a  church,  forming  a  separate 
division  or  chapel ;  if  there  is  a  lady  chapel,  it  is 
interposed  between  the  lady  chapel  and  the 
choir. 

RETURN.  A  surface  turned  back  from  a 
principal  surface,  as  the  side  of  a  pilaster,  the 
jamb  of  a  window  or  door  opening.  A  retum 
forming  an  oblique  angle  is  called  a  splayed  re- 
tum.    (See  Splay.) 

RETURNED  MOULDINQ.  A  moulding 
continued  in  a  different  direction  from  its  main 
direction,  as  in  mediaeval  architecture,  a  drip, 
hood,  or  label  moulding  over  an  arch,  when,  at 
the  springing  point  on  either  side,  it  tums  and 
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H  a  borisontal  direction,  either  for  a  short 
distance  or  continuously,  as  a  string  coitrae. 
(See  Dripstone,  and  the  Qgiirea  UDder  that  term.) 
RUVllAIi.  That  portion  of  the  jamb  of  an 
opening  or  recess  which  is  visible  from  the  face 
of  the  wall  back  to  the  frame  or  other  structure 
which  may  be  placed  between  the  Jambs.  Thus, 
the  windows  of  an  ordinary  brick  building  have 
usually  reveals  of  some  four  inches  ;  that  being 
the  width  of  each  brick  jamb  visible  outside  of 
the  wiudow  frames. 


Rib,   Fio,    1;    Earlt   Ribbkd  Val'Ltino   w:tr  onlt  thb 
EssiNTiAL  Ribs,  viz.,  Uiaoonal  Kibs  (Ooivbs)  Mbktinq 

AT    TKS    CRHTBAI.    BuSS  ;     TbANBVRRHE    RiBS    SEPARATINO 
THR    VAtlLTIKn     ScjUARKS;       WALL    RiBS     (FORHERRTH)     ON 

RiOHT  AND  Left;    thb  Compartmbnt  in  thb  Dihtance 
M,  IK  Part,  ih  Sbxpartitb  Vaulting;   Salibbu&v  Ca- 


The  process  of  reflec- 
tion of  Bound  by  the  walls  whereby  it  is 
returned  into  the  room,  as  distinguished  from 
transmission  or  abaorptiou.  This  results  In  a 
prolongation  of  the  sound,  or,  if  the  source  con- 
tinues to  act,  in  cumulative  intensity.  It  is  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  resonance.  (See 
Acoustics.)  — W.  C.  S. 

RBVBSTRT.  Same  as  Vestiy;  the  old 
form. 

RU V Jfl'li^SHT.  In  masonry,  a  facing  in- 
tended to  afford  a  better  or  more  fitting  surface, 
as  the  &ciag  of  a  rubble  or  concrete  wall  with 
thin  slabs  of  marble  according  to  the  Boman 
manner,  or,  in  interior  work,  with  marble,  stone, 
wainscoting,  or  any  other  material  in  the  service 
of  decoration. 

RilVUTf,  HlCUOIiAB ;  architect ;  b.  about 
1721  ;  d.  June  3,  1804. 

He  visited  Borne  in  1743  and  met  James 

Stuart  (see  Stuart,  J.),  with  whom  he  went  to 
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Athena    in    1750.       He   was  associated   with 

Stuart  in  the  preparation  of  the  Antiquitiea  of 
Athens,  4  vols,  folio,  1762-lBt6.  He  also 
prepared  the  drawings  of  Parts  I.  and  11.  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Ionia  (1769-1797,  folio)  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti.  He  de- 
signed and  decorated  various  residences  in 
England. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artiiti. 
RBTKAITD    (RBONAnLT)    DB    COR- 
MOHT.     (See  Corniont,  Reynaud  de.) 

RRnTAUD,  FRANCOIS  !.£- 
ONCE ;  engineer  and  architect ;  b.  Nov. 
1,1803,  at  Lyons;  d.  Feb.  14,  1880,  at 
Paris. 

He  went  to  Paris  in  1818,  was  a  pupil 
at  the  JPco/e  polylechnique  and  of  Du- 
rand  (see  Durand).  In  1824  he  entered 
the  £cole  ^es  Beaux  Arts  as  a  pupil  of 
Huyot  (see  Hnyot).  He  studied  in 
Italy  and  in  1835  became  an  engineer 
in  the  Service  des  I'onls  et  Chauaaiea. 
In  1842  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
architecture  at  the  £cole  des  Ponta  et 
Chauaaiea.  Mareh  7,  1883  he  was  as- 
sociated with  Vaudoyer  and  Viollet-le- 
i  Due  as  inspecteur  ghi^rcd  des  Mijlcea 
\  dioclsaina.  He  bwame  inspec(eur  (?Ai- 
.  h-al  dea  ponts  et  chauaaiea  in  1867, 
and  in  1H69  director  of  the  £cote  de$ 
Ponla  et  Cliausa^es.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  SociitS  centrale  dea  ar- 
chilectea.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
Trait4  d' Architecture  (text  2  vol.  4to, 
plates  2  vol.  fol..  1850-1858). 
T  THB  Cliarvet,  Archilrctfi  Lyonnaii. 
VtVZ'i  KEZ-Tm-CaATSBBiSB.  In  French 
buildings,  the  story  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  (see  fitage  and  sub-titles). 

RHODONITE.  A  silicate  of  man- 
ganese of  a  pink  or  red  colour,  frequently 
streaked  and  spotted.  Hard  and  tough,  and 
with  a  close  texture.  Little  used  in  America, 
but  a  favourite  material  with  the  Russians. 
Found  in  commercial  quantities  only  in  the 
Urals.  —  G.  P.  M. 

RHOBEOB.     (See  Theodoros.) 
RIALTO,    BRIDOB    OF    THB    (Ponte   di 
Rialto).     The   ancient  bridge  which    connects 
the    Rialto    with    the    other    large    island    of 
Venice,  Isola  di  San  Marco.     (See  Bridge.) 

RIB.  A  moulding  on  an  arched  or  flat  ceil- 
ing ;  but  specifically  and  more  properly,  in 
medifeval  vaulting,  an  arch,  generally  moulded, 
forming  part  of  the  skeleton  upon  which  rest 
the  intermeciiate  conceve  surfaces  which  consti- 
tute the  shell  or  closure  of  the  vault.  The 
crovming  intersections  of  these  arches  or  ribs 
are  adorned  with  sculptured  bosses.  In  quad- 
ripartite vaulting  the  main  diagonal  ribs  are 
called  by  that  name  and  also  area  ogives 
(see  Ogive) ;  each  transverse  rib  is  caUed  arc 
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RICCHINI 

According  to  Vasari,  he  studied  with  Gior- 
gione  in  Venice  about  1508.  He  was  especially 
successful  in  decorative  painting  and  stucco 
work,  and  was  the  chief  assistant  of  Raphael  at 
the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican  and  in  painting  ac- 
cessories in  the  Loggia  of  the  Famesina,  Rome. 
The  decoration  of  the  Villa  Madama,  Rome,  is 
ascribed  to  him. 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Jinphapl ;  Franceschini, 
Elogio  di  Gioranni  da  Udine ;  Maniago,  Storia 
delle  belle  arti  friulane ;  Vasan,  Milanesi  ed. 

RICCHINI  (RICCHINIO)  FRANCESCO 
MARIA  ;  architect. 

From  1 605  to  1 638  he  was  super\'ising  archi- 
tect of  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  He  was  also 
employed  at  the  Ospedale  Maggiore  where  he 
built  the  portal  on  the  Via  Ospedale.  His 
greatest  work  is  the  Palazzo  di  Brera,  the  court 
of  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  He  built 
also  the  Palazzo  della  Canonica  and  many  other 
buildings  in  Milan. 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  dett  Barockstiles  in  Italien; 
Ebe,  Spat- Renaissance ;  Boito,  Duomo  di  Milano. 

RICCIARELLI,  DANIELLO  DE' 
(DANIELO  DA  VOLTBRRA)  ;  painter  and 
sculptor;  b.  1509;  d.  1566. 

Ricciarelli  was  influenced  by  Sodoma,  Peruzzi 
(see  Peruzzi),  Perino  del  Vaga  (see  Buonaccorsi), 
and  Michelangelo  (see  Buonarroti).  He  was  a 
laborious  painter  and  left  many  pictures  in  the 
Roman  churches.  The  most  important  is  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  church  of  S. 
Trinitk  del  Monte,  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Michelangelo.  He  assisted  Michel- 
angelo in  much  of  his  work. 

MUntz,  Renaissance. 

RICCIO,  ANDREA.   (See  Briosco,  Andrea.) 
RICCIO,  ANTONIO.  (See  Rizzo,  Antonio.) 
RICHARD  DE  QAINSBOROUaH.    (See 
Gainsborough,  Richard  de.) 

RICHARDSON,  CHARLES  JAMES; 
architect. 

A  pupil  of  Sir  John  Soane  (see  Soane,  Sir  J.). 
He  published  numerous  architectural  w^orks,  the 
most  important  of  which  are:  Architectural 
Remains  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  (1836, 
1  vol.  folio),  and  JStudies  from  Old  English 
Mansions  (4  vols,  folio  1841-1848). 
Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 

RICHARDSON,  HENR7  HOBSON; 

architect ;  b.  Sept.  29,  1838 ;  d.  April  27,  1886. 
Richardson  was  bom  in  Louisiana.  In  1860 
he  entered  the  JiJcole  des  Beaux  Arts  under  the 
direction  of  L.  J.  Andr^.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  having  destroyed  the  resources  of  his 
family,  he  secure^l  through  AwM  a  position  as 
draughtsman  in  a  government  office  in  Paris. 
Returning  to  America  in  Octol)er,  1865,  his  first 
commission  was  for  a  Unitarian  church  in  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.  This  was  followed  by  the 
construction  of  the  offices  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
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railroad  in  Springfield  and  a  church  in  Medford, 
Massachusetts.  October  1,  1867,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Charles  Gambrill.  In  July, 
1870,  Richardson's  design  for  the  Brattle  Street 
Church  in  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  was 
successful.  This  Romanesque  church  is  noted 
for  its  fine  tower,  bearing  a  frieze  sculptured 
with  colossal  figures.  The  best  known  of  his 
works  is  Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  begun  in  1872 
and  finished  in  1877.  In  1876  he  was  associated 
with  Leopold  Eidlitz  and  Frwlerick  Law  01m- 
stead  in  the  completion  of  the  State  Capitol  in 
Albany.  Richardson  built  the  Allegheny  Court 
House  (which  see),  Sever  Hall  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  numerous  public  and  business  build- 
ings. In  most  of  his  works  he  followed  a  style 
of  his  own  based  on  the  Romanesque  architect- 
ure of  southern  France. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Henry  Hobson  Richardson 
and  His  Works. 

RICHIER,  QEOFFROT;  architect. 

February  17,  1451,  Richier  succeeded  Jehan 
Roussel  as  viaUre  de  Vopurre  of  the  cathedral 
of  Rouen.  About  1458  he  began  the  arch- 
bishop's palace  at  Rouen. 

Deville,  Revue  des  architectes  de  la  Ville  de 
Rouen. 

RICHIER,  QtSRABI> ;  architect  and  sculptor. 

A  son  of  Ligier  Richier  (see  Richier,  L.).  In 
1511  he  made  the  fireplace  of  the  Salle  des 
Grands  Jours  at  Saint  Mihiel  (Meuse),  France. 
In  1580  he  went  to  Nancy,  and  in  1581  made 
the  tomb  of  Perrin  Lecuver  in  that  city. 

L'Abb6  Souhaut,  Les  Richiers. 

RICHIER,  JEAN ;  architect  and  sculptor. 

Probably  a  son  of  G(5rard  Richier  (see  Rich- 
ier, G.).  In  1609  he  was  associated  with 
Michel  Pierre  in  constructing  the  sepulchral 
chapel  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  for  the  church 
of  the  Conleliers  at  Nancy.  In  1 6 1 4  he  assisted 
in  the  fortification  of  that  city. 

L'Abb^  Souhaut,  Les  Richiers. 

RICHIER,  LiaiER  ;  architect  and  sculptor ; 
b.  probably  in  1506  at  Saint  Mihiel  (Meuse), 
France;  d.  April  11,  1567,  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

His  first  work  is  the  Nativity  of  Haton-Cha- 
tel  (1523).  In  1532  he  executed  for  the 
church  of  S.  Etienne  at  Saint  Mihiel  the  famous 
group  of  the  Sepulchre,  his  most  important 
work.  In  1544  he  made  the  monument  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  for  the  cathedral  of  Bar-le- 
Duc  (Meuse),  France,  and  in  1545  that  of  Ren^ 
de  Chalon  for  the  church  of  S.  Pierre  in  that 
city.  In  1547  he  made  the  monument  of  the 
duchess  of  Philippe  de  Gueldre  for  the  Corde- 
liers at  Nancy.  In  1549  he  made  a  design  for 
the  cha[)el  of  the  Collegiate  church  of  S.  Maxe 
at  Bar-le-Duc,  and  in  1 555  decorated  this  chapel 
with  sculpture. 

Jos  de  Lisle,  Abbaye  de  Saint  Mihiel;  Gonse, 
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Sculpture    franqaise ;     Bauchal,     Dictionnaire ; 
Tremblaye,  Solesmes, 

RICKBiAN,  THOMAS,  F.S.A. ;  architect; 
b.  June  8,  1776 ;  d.  January,  1841. 

In  1813  he  was  elected  professor  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  Liverpool  Academy.  His  best- 
known  work,  An  Attempt  to  discriminate  the 
Styles  of  English  Architecturey  was  first  printed 
separately  in  1817.  He  built  a  very  large 
number  of  churches  in  England. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 


The  line  of  meeting  of  two  oppo- 
site roof  slopes,  especially  the  nearly  horizontal 
edge  which  is  seen  against  the  sky  and  is  often 
decorated  by  a  Ridge  Ornament  or  Cresting. 

RIDGE  AND  FURROVT  THiINO.  (See 
Pan  Tile,  under  Tile.) 

RIDOE  ORNAMENT.  A  cresting  follow- 
ing the  ridge  of  a  roof  often  elaborately  moulded 
or  having  floral  ornamentation  of  pottery  or  of 
lead  over  an  iron  skeleton. 

RIDOE  PIECE ;  —  POLE.  The  board  or 
plank  at  the  apex  of  a  roof  against  the  sides  of 
which  the  upper  ends  of  the  rafters  abut ; 
sometimes  called  ridgeplate.  Sometimes  a 
second  plank,  called  a  false  ridgepole,  is  secured 
above  the  ridgepole  so  as  to  form  a  cresting  or 
a  foundation  for  metal  cresting. 

RIDOE  8PIKE.  A  finial  at  the  end  of  a 
ridge  crest,  made  of  the  same  material  as  the 
crest  (compare  hip  knob). 

RIDINO  HOUSE.  A  building  specially 
fitted  up  for  riding  horseback  indoors.  The 
essential  part  of  the  structure  is  the  great  hall 
which  will  generally  be  high  in  the  middle  be- 
cause of  the  construction  of  the  roof,  and  may 
be  ventilated  and  also  lighted  in  part  from  the 
centre  of  the  roof.  The  floor  is  usually  covered 
with  some  soft  material  easy  for  the  horses*  feet, 
and  preventing  noise.  There  will  also  be  ar- 
rangements for  bars  for  practice  in  leaping,  and 
places  reserved  for  spectators  usually  in  the 
form  of  raised  galleries.  Some  of  these  halls 
are  very  large;  one  at  Moscow  is  said  to  be 
550  feet  long,  and  one  at  Darmstadt  has  a  roof 
given  88  319  feet  long  by  157  feet  broad  in  a 
single  span.  These  buildings  seem,  however,  to 
be  connected  with  military  training. 

RIOOENBOCH,  CHRI8TOPH;  architect; 
b.  1810  at  Basel;  d.  1863. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Moller  (see  Moller)  at 
Darmstadt  and  studied  also  in  Berlin  and  Mu- 
nich. He  superintended  the  restoration  of  the 
minster  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  and  built  the 
Elizabeth  Kirche  in  that  city. 

Seubert,  Kunstler-lexikon, 

RIOHT  LINE  PEN.     (See  under  Pen.) 
RIOHT  OP  WAY.   (See  Law ;  Legislation.) 
RILE,  OiSlARD  VON.     (See  Gerard  von 
Rile.) 

RHJEVO.     (See  Relief.) 
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RINASCIMENTO.  In  Italian,  a  rebirth, 
especially  in  the  sense  of  Renaissance,  the  Ital- 
ian movement  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
term  is  used  for  the  rebirth  of  literature,  scien- 
tific investigation,  and  fine  art,  while  Risorgi- 
mento  (which  see)  is  often  the  term  for  the 
epoch  historically  considered. 

RINOHIERA.  (Connected  with  Italian 
Arringa,  a  public  address.)  In  Italian  art, 
any  place  from  which  it  was  customary  to  speak 
in  public;  especially  the  balcony  projecting 
from  the  principal  front  of  the  Palazzo  Publico, 
Palazzo  Communale,  Broletto,  and  the  like. 

RINO  8TONE.  One  of  the  stones  of  an 
arch  which  show  on  the  face  of  the  wall,  or  the 
end  of  the  arch  ;  one  of  the  voussoirs  of  the  face 
forming  the  archivolt.  — W.  R.  H. 

RINK.  A  building  enclosing  a  large  unob- 
structed area  and  used  for  some  form  of  skating. 

The  skating  floor  for  ice  skating  should  be  at 
least  74  feet  x  170  feet,  insulated  with  at  least 
8  inches  of  cork  and  then  made  water  tight 
either  by  planking  covered  with  tarred  felt  or 
asphalt  mastic ;  it  should  be  noade  tight  along 
the  sides  so  as  to  have  a  maximum  depth  at  the 
drainage  points  of  12  inches  and  at  the  sides  of 
7  inches.  The  top  inch  should  be  protected 
against  cutting  by  means  of  a  wooden  strip. 
The  refrigerating  pipes  should  be  carried  by 
means  of  strips  placed  parallel  with  the  short 
axis  of  the  floor  with  semicircular  depressions 
in  them  for  the  support  of  the  pipes.  There 
should  be  at  least  one  drainage  point  from 
which  connection  should  be  made  to  a  sewer 
controlled  by  means  of  a  valve.  The  entire 
skating  surface  should  be  4  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  spectators'  platform,  this  in  conjunction 
with  a  2-foot  railing  aflbrds  a  depression  in 
which  the  cold  air  lies  and  makes  it  easy  to 
maintain  the  ice  hard  and  without  fog,  and  to 
maintain  as  well  an  agreeable  temperature  for 
the  spectators. 

The  artificial  ice  is  made  by  flooding  the  floor 
and  freezing  by  either  the  compression  or  the 
absorption  system,  using  either  direct  ammonia 
expansion  or  cold  brine  circulation,  the  latter 
being  very  much  safer  and  very  much  less 
troublesome. 

The  light  must  be  very  brilliant,  a  skating 
floor  such  as  is  described  requiring  at  least  five 
hundred  16  c.p.  lamps.  , 

With  a  high  roof  and  windows  at  the  sides 
no  especial  provision  need  be  made  for  ventila- 
tion. If  the  conditions  are  different,  then  a  fan 
should  be  provided,  discharging  cold  air  into  the 
skating-floor  pit  near  the  ice  surface  through 
ducts  under  the  spectators*  gallery,  at  four 
points,  at  least. 

The  rink  for  roller  skating  is  arranged  in  the 
same  way  except  that  the  skating  floor  should 
be  made  of  sugar  maple  in  2-inch  strips,  well 
nailed  and  planed  smooth.  —  George  Hill. 
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RIO.  A  stream  or  canal ;  the  term  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  Italian  Rivo  and  is  in  use 
especially  in  the  city  of  Venice,  where  it  is 
applied  to  all  the  smaller  water  streets,  that  is 
to  say,  to  all  except  the  Canalazzo  and  Cana- 
reggio. 

RIOTHRRA.  (Apparently  a  Venetian  ab- 
breviation of  Rivo  (rio)  terrazzcUo,)  A  street 
made  by  the  filling  up  of  a  canal ;  especially  in 
Venice,  where,  during  the  last  forty  years,  a 
number  of  old  canals  have  been  turned  into 
streets  which  are  generally  wider  and  straighter 
than  the  old  calli. 

RIPIiEY,  THOMAS;  b.  about  1685;  d. 
1758. 

In  1705  he  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  Car- 
penters' Company.  Favoured  by  Sir  Horace 
Walpole,  he  became  chief  carpenter  of  the  king, 
1721,  a  place  previously  held  by  Grinling  Gib- 
bons. He  built  Houghton  Hall,  Norfolkshire, 
from  the  designs  of  Colin  Campbell,  and  from 
1724  to  1730  Wolterton  House  in  the  same 
shire.  At  about  the  same  time  he  built  the 
Admiralty,  in  London,  except  the  facade. 

Stephen-Lee,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

RIP  RAP.  Broken  stone  more  irregular  in 
shape  and  size  than  Rubble ;  used  in  walls  and 
foundations. 

RIP  RAP  WALL.  A  stone  wall  without 
regularity  of  structure ;  as  used  in  deep  water. . 

RISE.  A.  The  vertical  distance  between  two 
consecutive  treads  in  a  stair;  sometimes,  the 
entire  height  of  a  flight  of  stairs  from  landing  to 
landing.     (See  Riser.) 

B.  The  vertical  height  of  the  curved  part  of 
an  arch,  that  is  the  distance  measured  vertically, 
as  in  an  elevation,  from  the  springing  line  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  curved  intrados. 

RISER.  A.  The  upright  of  one  step, 
whether  the  step  be  in  one  piece  as  a  block  of 
stone,  or  built  up.  In  the  former  case,  the 
riser  is  the  surface  alone  (compare  Jamb ;  Soffit). 
In  the  latter  case,  the  riser  is  the  board,  plate 
of  cast  iron,  or  similar  thin  piece  which  is  set 
upright  between  two  treads. 

B.  By  extension,  the  same  as  Rise.  A  stair 
in  which  the  treads  are  separate  planks,  slabs 
of  slate,  plates  of  iron,  or  the  like,  is  sometimes 
built  without  risers.  (See  Open  Riser  below.) 
In  this  case,  an  incorrect  extension  of  the  term 
is  used,  and  such  a  stair  is  said  to  have  open 
risers. 

Open  Riser.  The  space  between  two  adjoin- 
ing treads  in  a  stair  when  such  space  is  not 
filled  with  a  solid  riser.     (See  Riser.) 

RISING  JOnrr  HINOE.  (See  Rising 
Hinge,  under  Hinge.) 

RISING  LINE.  In  plumbing  and  gas  fit- 
ting, the  main  which  carries  water  or  gas  verti- 
cally or  nearly  so ;  the  term  often  including  the 
minor  pipes  and  branches  attached. 

RISOROIMENTO.     (See  Rinascimento.) 
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RIVA.  A  piece  of  ground  along  the  edge 
of  the  water ;  a  quay  or  terraced  road  at  the 
water's  edge.  The  wonl  is  used  for  one  of  the 
larger  water-side  streets  of  Venice,  especially 
the  Rica  degli  Schiavoni. 

RIVET.  A  short  bolt  or  pin  of  wrought 
iron,  copper,  or  other  malleable  metal,  formed 
with  a  head,  so  that  when  inserted  in  a  hole 
passing  through  two  pieces  of  metal,  the  point 
or  end  projecting  on  the  other  side  having  been 
hammered  fiat,  a  second  head  is  formed  and  the 
junction  made  thus  permanent  and  efiectual. 
Except  when  the  rivets  are  small,  this  hammer- 
ing out  of  a  second  or  inner  head  is  done  while 
the  rivet  is  hot,  so  that  by  shrinking  in  the  pro- 
cess of  cooling  it  may  bind  more  closely  the 
pieces  which  it  is  intended  to  unite.  In  this 
closer  and  more  efiectual  bond  exists  the  princi- 
pal advantage  of  rivets  over  bolts  and  nuts. 

RIVETTINa.  The  process  of  uniting  the 
various  parts  of  any  structural  member  or  frame- 
work of  stone  or  iron  by  the  use  of  hot  or  cold 
rivets,  whether  driven  and  heade<l  by  machines 
or  by  hand.     (See  Iron  Construction.) 

RTVOLTATURA.     (See  Mosaic.) 

RIZZO  (RICCIO),  ANTONIO  DI  GIO- 
VANNI. (The  Antonio  Bregno  of  F.  Sanso- 
vino);  sculptor  and  architect;  d.  about  1498. 

Antonio  Rizzo  should  not  be  confounded  with 
Andrea  Briosco  (see  Briosco,  Andrea)  called 
Riccio.  Antonio  Bregno  of  Como,  sculptor  of 
the  monument  of  the  Doge  Francesco  Foscari 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dei  Frari,  in  Venice, 
is  probably  also  a  different  person.  The  only 
work  which  bears  Rizzo's  signature  is  the  statue 
of  Eve  on  the  Arco  Foscari,  at  the  Doge's  Pal- 
ace, Venice,  but  the  Adam  and  other  statues  on 
the  Arco  are  doubtless  by  him.  Sansovino  (op. 
cit.)  ascribes  to  him  the  monument  of  the  Doge 
Niccolo  Tron  in  the  Frari.  Rizzo  s  chief  work 
was  the  reconstruction  of  that  portion  of  the 
court  of  tiie  Doge's  palace  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  Sept.  U,  1483.  He  held  the  office 
of  Soprastante  of  this  work  until  1498.  At 
the  Doge's  Palace,  Rizzo  built  the  northern  half 
of  the  eastern  wing  (on  the  Riva),  including  the 
facade  upon  the  court  and  that  upon  the  canal. 
The  Giants'  Stair  (which  see,  under  Stair)  was 

also  built  by  him. 

Bernasconi,  La  vita  e  \e  opere  di  Antonio  Rizzo  ; 
Paoletti,  Rinascimento;  MUntz,  Renaissance; 
Perkins,  Italian  Sculptors j  Cicognara,  Fabhriche 
di  Venezia;  Meyer,  Das  \  enezianische  Grabdenk- 
mal ;  Zanotto,  Palazzo  Ducale ;  Sansovino, 
Venptia. 

ROBBIA,  ANDREA  DELLA ;  sculptor; 
b.  Oct.  28,  1435;  d.  Aug.  4,  1525. 

A  nephew  of  Luca  della  Robbia  (see  Robbia, 
Luca  della),  and  assisted  him  in  developing  the 
art  of  colouring  terra  cotta  with  stanniferous 
glazes.  The  scheme  of  colour  employed  by  Luca 
was  always  simple,  and  Andrea  usually  confined 
himself  to  blue  and  white  for  the  figures,  re- 
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serving  polychromatic  decoration  for  the  acces- 
sories. He  is  less  sevwe  and  elevated  in  style 
than  Luca.  The  only  work  which  can  with 
certainty  be  ascribed  to  Andrea  is  the  rotable 
of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Arezzo 
(see  Benedetto  da  Maiano).  The  works  of  the 
members  of  the  family  can  harrlly  be  distinguished 
(see  Robbia  Work). 

(For  bibliography,  see  Robbia,  Luca  della.) 

ROBBIA,  aiOVANNI  DELLA ;  sculptor ; 
b.  May  8,  1469;  d.  about  1529. 

One  of  the  seven  sons  of  Andrea  della  Robbia 
(see  Robbia,  A.  della),  of  whom  five  appear  to 
have  assisted  him  in  the  development  of  the 
family  specialty  of  colouring  terra  cotta  with 
stanniferous  glazes.  (See  Robbia,  Luca  della; 
Robbia  Work.) 

(For bibliography,  see  Robbia,  Luca  della.) 

ROBBIA,  OIROLAMO  (J^RdME) 
DELLA ;  sculptor  and  architect ;  d.  Aug.  4, 
1566. 

Girolamo  was  the  youngest  son  of  Andrea 
della  Robbia  (see  Robbia,  Andrea  della).  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  him  until  he  went  to  France, 
probably  between  1525  and  1528.  In  a  docu- 
ment dated  Feb.  5,  1529,  Jerosme  de  Robia, 
tailleur  (V  y mages  et  esmaiUeur  is  men- 
tioned as  associated  with  Pierre  Gadier,  Maistre 
Magon  in  the  construction  of  the  Chateau  du 
Bois  de  Boulogne  (known  as  the  Chateau  de 
Madrid,  and  destroyed  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury). He  appears  in  the  records  of  the  build- 
ing until  1553,  and  he  was  either  its  architect 
or  the  designer  of  the  terra-cotta  decoration, 
which  was  destroyed  with  the  building. 

Marquis  de  Laborde,  Le  Ch^eau  du  Bois  de 
Boulogne;  Marquis  de  Laborde,  La  Renaissance 
des  Arts;  Palustre,  La  Renaissance  en  France; 
Jacques  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  Les  plus  excellents 
bastiments  de  France, 

ROBBIA,  LUCA  DELLA;  sculptor;  b. 
1399  or  1400;  d.  Feb.  20,  1482. 

The  principal  member  of  a  family  of  sculptors 
in  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith.  The  best  known 
of  his  works  and  the  earliest  which  can  be  dated 
with  certainty  is  the  marble  cantoria  which  was 
formerly  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence  and  is  now 
in  the  Museo  Nazionale  (Bargello).  It  was  be- 
gun in  1430  and  finished  about  1440.  The 
companion  piece  is  by  Donatello  (see  Donatello). 
Between  1437  and  1440  Luca  made  five  bas- 
reliefs,  completing  the  series  begun  by  Giotto 
(see  Giotto)  in  the  first  story  of  the  Campanile, 
Florence.  The  bronze  doors  of  the  sacristy  of 
the  cathedral  of  Florence  were  begun  by  Luca 
with  the  assistance  of  Michelozzi  (see  Michel- 
ozzi)  in  1447,  but  not  placed  until  1474.  In 
1455  he  began  the  marble  monument  of  the 
bishop  Bonozzo  Federighi  in  the  church  of  S. 
Francesco  di  Paolo  near  Florence  (finished  1 451). 
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To  Luca  is  due  the  application  of  the  art  of 
glazed  terra  cotta  to  figure  sculpture  and  to 
elaborate  architectural  decoration.  He  was  as- 
sisted and  succeeded  by  various  members  of  his 
family  (see  Robbia  Work).  Luca's  earliest  work 
in  Robbia  ware,  of  which  the  date  is  known, 
appears  to  be  the  bas-relief  of  the  Resurrection 
over  the  door  of  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence  (1443).  The  Ascension  also  in  the 
cathedral  was  made  between  1446  and  1450. 
A  series  of  medallions  on  the  facades  of  Or  S. 
Michele  (Florence)  are  among  his  earlier  works. 
The  works  of  Luca  are  more  severe  in  style  and 
more  simple  in  colour  than  those  of  his  successors. 

Marcel  Reymond,  Les  della  Robbia ;  Cavallucci 
MoUnier,  Les  della  Robbia ;  Stegmann,  Die  Bil- 
derhauerfamilie  della  Robbia  ;  Marquand,  Hunting 
della  Robbias  in  haly ;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed. 

ROBBIA  WORK.  Glazed  terra-cotta  work 
of  the  Della  Robbia  family. 

This  decorative  material,  though  known  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians, 
and  Persians,  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  Saracens  and  applied  by 
them  only  to  the  minor  arts.  It  assumed 
monumental  importance  in  the  hands  of  Luca 
della  Robbia,  a  Florentine  sculptor  of  unusual 
skill  and  refinement.  Work  in  this  material 
became  the  exclusive  occupation  of  his  nephew 
Andrea,  -five  of  whose  sons  were  sculptors. 
These  sons  spread  their  productions  in  various 
quarters  of  Italy.  Giovanni  sent  examples  of 
his  art  into  many  small  towns  of  Tuscany,  Fra 
Ambrogio  to  the  region  about  Siena,  Fra  Mattia 
to  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  Luca  the  younger 
to  Rome,  and  Girolamo  to  France.  Giovanni 
was  succeeded  by  Benedetto  Buglioni  and  by 
Santi  Buglioni  (1494-1576),  who  continued  the 
practice  of  the  art  until  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  south  Italian  sculptor.  Maestro 
Jacopo  da  Benevento,  is  represented  by  a  signed 
altarpiece  of  glazed  terra  cotta,  and  there  are 
many  monuments  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  made  of  this  material  which  cannot  be 
assigned  to  any  member  of  the  Robbia  School. 
Some  care  is  sometimes  required  to  distinguish 
this  class  of  Renaissance  sculptures  from  the 
similar  works  and  copies  made  by  Bastianini, 
Novelli,  and  Graziani  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  or  by  the  Cantigalli  or  Ginori  compa- 
nies of  the  present  day. 

The  glazes  used  by  the  different  members  of 
the  Robbia  School  varied  in  quality.  Luca's 
glazes  were  hard  and  brilliant,  while  those  of 
his  successors  proved  to  be  in  many  cases  less 
durable.  Luca's  handling  of  coloured  glazes  was 
masterly,  and  the  results  harmonious  and  re- 
fined. Andrea's  attempts  at  polychromy  were 
less  successful  and  Giovanni's  frequently  atro- 
cious. 

The  Robbia  family  applied  glazed  terra  cotta 
to    many   kinds    of    architectural    decoration. 
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Pavements  were  made  by  the  elder  Luca  for  the 
palace  of  Piero  di  Cosimo  del  Medici,  by  Andrea 
for  the  chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  the  Collegiata 
at  Empoli  and  by  the  younger  Luca,  after 
designs  by  Raphael,  for  the  loggie  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  earliest  Robbia  pavements  showed 
some  trace  of  Saracen  influence,  which,  how- 
ever, was  soon  replaced  by  more  distinctively 
Italian  designs.  Glazed  terra-cotta  ceilings 
were  made  by  Luca  for  the  Medici  palace,  for 
the  rotunda  of  the  porch  of  the  Pazzi  chapel, 
and  by  Andrea  for  the  porch  of  the  cathedral 
at  Pistoia.  Some  of  these  may  be  viewed  as 
substitutes  for  the  marble-coffered  ceilings  of 
classic  architecture,  others  for  the  mosaic- 
covered  vaults  of  Byzantine  type,  but  the 
designs  have  in  addition  the  charm  which 
comes  from  the  naturalism  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance. Medallions,  not  infrequently  set  in 
frames  representing  fruit  and  flowers,  decorated 
the  centre  an<l  comers  of  vaults,  as  in  the 
Portogallo  chapel  at  San  Miniato,  or  the  span- 
drils  of  the  arches  of  an  arcade  as  in  the 
porches  of  the  Innocenti  hospital  in  Florence 
or  the  Ceppo  hospital  in  Pistoia,  or  were 
arranged  in  horizontal  lines,  as  in  the  Pazzi 
chapel.  Medallions,  rectangles,  and  other 
simple  forms  were  frequently  usetl  for  heraldic 
emblems. 

The  minor  towns  of  Tuscany  contain  on  the 
walls  of  their  public  buildings  hundreds  of  coats- 
of-arms  in  glazed  terra  cotta  by  the  Robbia 
School.  Continuous  friezes  were  not  commonly 
made  of  this  material.  Luca  attempted  them 
on  a  small  scale  on  two  baldachinos  at  Impru- 
neta,  and  Andrea  made  a  terra-cotta  frieze 
around  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  S.  Maria 
delle  Carceri  at  Prato.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
pupils  of  Giovanni  to  make  the  very  striking 
frieze  of  the  Ceppo  hospital.  Not  a  few  lu- 
nettes were  made  by  the  Robbias,  as,  for 
example,  the  pointed-arched  lunettes  in  the 
Florence  cathedral  by  Luca,  the  round-arched 
lunette  over  the  entrance  of  the  cathedral  at 
Prato  by  Andrea,  and  the  polychromatic  lunette 
by  Giovanni,  recently  acquir^  by  the  Brooklyn 
Institute. 

Many  magnificent  altarpieces  in  glazed  terra- 
cotta may  be  credited  to  this  school.  Their 
pilasters  and  capitals  and  friezes  and  mouldings 
are  charming  examples  of  Renaissance  architec- 
tural design.  It  would  be  ditticult  to  find  a 
more  exquisite  monument  of  its  kind  than 
Luca's  tabernacle,  which  serves  as  an  altarpiece 
in  the  cha[)el  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Impruneta. 
Andrea  is,  however,  much  more  abundantly 
represented  by  beautiful  altarpieces  in  many 
Italian  towns  outside  of  Florence,  especially  at 
Arezzo  and  La  Verna.  Perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect of  his  altarpieces  is  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Osservanza  near  Siena.  A  good 
example  of  such  altarpieces  is  the  Assumption 
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of  the  Virgin  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York.  Many  inferior,  highly  coloured  but 
partially  glazed  altarpieces  were  made  by  the 
pupils  of  Giovanni  for  the  smaUer  villages  of 
central  Italy.  The  figured  composition  m  these 
altar-pieces  are  in  high  relief.  Sculptures  in 
the  rouml,  like  the  beautiful  group  representing 
the  Visitation,  which  Luca  made  for  the  church 
of  S.  Giovanni  at  Pistoia,  were  not  common. 

Pavements,  ceilings,  lunettes,  friezes,  me- 
dallions, altarpieces,  statues,  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list  of  the  applications  made  by 
the  Delia  Robbia  family  of  glazed  terra  cotta. 
The  churches  of  central  Italy  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  Robbia  tabernacles,  and  Robbia 
fonts,  candelabra,  and  vases  are  not  rare.  Thus 
the  new  technique  was  applied  systematically 
in  many  directions,  where  previously  more  ex- 
pensive methods  of  marble  and  metal  sculpture, 
of  mosaic  and  tempera  painting  had  prevailed. 

—  Allan  Marquand. 

ROBERT  DE  COUCY;  architect;  d.  1311. 

The  architect  of  Reims  cathedral,  afler  the 
the  fire  of  1211,  was  either  Robert  de  Coucy  or 
Hue  Lil)ergier  (see  Libergier),  who  began  the 
church  of  S.  Nicaise  at  Reims  in  1229.  The 
Robert  de  Coucy  known  to  the  records  became 
architect  of  S.  Nicaise  at  the  death  of  Libergier 
in  1263.  He  was  also  architect  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Reims  at  this  later  time. 

Gonse,  L'Art  Gvthique ;  Cerf,  Notre  Dame  de 
Heims ;  Tarb^,  Notre  Dame  de  Reims;  L'Abb6 
Tourneur,  Description  de  Notre  Dame  de  Reims; 
Bauchal,  Dictionnaire, 

ROBERT  DE  LUZARCHES.  (See  Lu- 
zarches,  Robert  de.) 

■ROBIN,  PIERRE ;  architect. 

He  made  the  plans  of  the  church  of  S. 
Maclou  at  Rouen  about  1437  and  conducted 
the  works  on  that  building  until  1450. 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

ROBUSTI,  JACOPO.     (See  Tintoretto.) 

ROCAILLE  (n.).  A  system  of  decoration 
supposed  to  be  founded  upon  the  forms  of  rocks, 
or  upon  the  artificial  rock  work  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century gardens  to  which  were  added 
shells  sometimes  of  real,  sometimes  of  imaginary 
shapes.  The  ornament  soon  passed  into  a  sys- 
tem of  scrolls  combined  with  abundant  floral 
and  other  carving,  with  gilding  used  freely,  and 
paintings  in  panels.  This  system  of  ornamen- 
tation was  used  equally  for  the  wood-lined 
interiors  of  handsome  residences  and  choirs  of 
churches  and  for  the  smallest  objects  of  familiar 
ornamentation,  such  as  the  little  boxes  of  gold, 
ivory,  and  tortoise  shell  used  for  snuff  and  bon- 
bons, small  toilet  articles  and  the  like.  The 
essence  of  the  style  is  that  these  curves  shall 
never  be  continuous  for  more  than  a  short  dis- 
tance, nor  make  more  than  one  double  curve 
like  the  letter  S,  without  breaking  off  to  begin 
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aguLD  abruptly.     (See  Meissonier,  and  the  col- 
lective wlition  of  hia  works  cited.)  —  R  S. 
ROCK-CUT  BTJTLDltlQ      Excavation    in 


native  rock  without  the  aid  of  masonry,  or 
with  but  little  masonry.  Tombs  bo  excavated 
are  common  in  Egypt,  Lycia,  Petra,  Etniria, 
and  Jerusalem,  generally  presenting  an  arclii- 
tectural  front  only,  with  dark  interior  cham- 


BOCK  WORK 
Ellora,    they    are    entirely    isolated   from    the 
native  rock  mass  from  which  they  were  cnt, 
presenting  within  and  without  all  the  appear- 


T  Tblmisshs  ;    beb 

ance  of  structural  buildings,   though  a*!tually 
monolithic.  —  H.  V.  B. 

ROCK  FACED.     Same  as  Quany  Faced. 

(See  Stone  Cutting.) 


BoCK-CCT   BUILDINO;     UKDERORUtrND  KiTCBBH,   Vll 


p  HoMDJKBiA,  Syria. 


bers,  of  which  the  sections  are  supported  by 
masses  of  stone  left  in  the  form  of  solid  pillara. 
Temples  bo  excavated  occur  in  Nubia,  as  at 
Ipsamboui,  and  in  modem  India,  where,  as  at 
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ROCK  TEMPLE.    (See  Rock-cut  Building.) 

ROCK  WORK.     A    rough  and   purposely 

irregular  combination  of  stones,  broken  bricks, 

and  other  hard  materials,  with  cement  mortar 


ROCOCO  ABCHITBCTURB 
poured  over  it,  and  earth,  pebbles,  and  the  like 
filling  the  cavities,  sometimeB  having  grass  and 
small  plants  growing  upon  it ;  the  whole  iD- 
tended  as  a  garden  decoration  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  naturalistic  style.  This 
device  was  common  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  ite  prevalence  is  supposed  to  have  had  to 
do  with  some  of  the  features  and  with  the 
names  of  the  decorative  styles  of  the  time. 
(See  Rocailte ;  Roi-oci>.) 

BOCOCO  ARCHITXICTiniB.     The  archi- 


Bocuco  Architectuhb;    E*ki.ir«t  Tvpb;   Doobwav 

TuuLousK,  Fhancb. 

tecture  of  the  century  beginning  about  16G0 
A.D.  in  so  far  as  It  is  marked  by  a  certain 
excess  of  curvature  and  a  lack  of  firm  linee  and 
formal  distribution.  The  term  is  of  French 
origin,  in  spite  of  its  Italian  appearance,  and 
was  apparently  ilerivwl  from  the  term  Bocaille. 
The  characteristic  decoration  of  the  style  is 
hardly  seen  in  the  exteriors  of  hiiildings,  or  at 
least  hardly  in  the  walls,  porticoes,  etc.,  but 
these  are  characterized  by  great  baldness  in 
deviation  from  the  classical  orders  as  described 


BOESNBB 
and  drawn  by  Vignola  and  other  authorities. 
The  capitals  of  columns  assume  new  foims ; 
wreaths  and  festoons  adorn  the  Ionic  capital ; 
the  entablature  is  sometimes  cut  into  pieces,  or 
wholly  changed  in  its  proportions  to  allow  of  a 
story  of  windows  j  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
setting  piers  and  flanking  buttresses,  with  an 
angle  prcy^ting  in  front,  so  that  the  plan  of 
the  buttress  is  approximately  triangular  ;  there 
is  a  disposition  to  use  irregularly  curved  win- 
dow heads  and  door  heads,  and  to  open  windows 
of  round  and  oval  shape  in  unusual 
places ;  the  balconies  have  commonly 
wrought-iron  railings,  and  these  are 
of  ftuitastic  curvature  both  in  plan 
and  vertically  ■  sculpture   of  human 
figures,   either  complete   or   used   as 
caryatids  and  telamones,  is  very  much 
diversified  in  pose  and  gesture.     The 
characteristic    interior    decoration    is 
composed  of  scrolls  which  pass  into 
each  other  abruptly,  as  described  under 
Rocaille.  There  is  also  in  the  interiors 
a  singular  indifference  to  the  construc- 
tive character  of  the  design,  the  walls 
passing  into  the  flat  ceilings  through 
a  very  large  cove,  which  is  not  limited 
to  horisoutal  lines  either  at  top   or 
bottom,  but  when  seen  from  below  is 
difficult  to  determine  as  to  site  and 
exact  location.      These  strange  coves 
are  often    filled   with  very  elaborate 
and  highly  finished  painting,  a  con- 
tinuation   often    of    the  composition 
with     which     the    ceiling    is    filled. 
Openings  also  fill  the  wall  above  doors 
and  windows.     (See  Ovenloor ;  Dessua 
de  Fen6tre  ;    Dcssus  de  Porte  ;    also 
ChuiTigueresque.)  — R.  S. 

ROD.  A  piece  or  strip  of  wood, 
such  as  could  be  cut  out  of  a  plank ; 
that  is  to  say,  about  2  inches  square ; 
as  used  by  carpenters  for  setting  out 
their  work.  Such  a  strip  of  wood, 
marked  with  feet  and  half  feet,  and 
sometimes  with  inches  and  half  inches 
for  a  part  of  its  length,  is  generally  cut 
exactly  10  feet  long,  and  is  then  called 
by  the  workmen  the  Ten-foot  Rod. 
Llfhtnlng  Rod.  (See  under  L.) 
Picture  Rod.  A  rod  serving  the 
same  purpose  as  a  I'icture  Moulding  (which 
see  under  Moidding). 

ROB8HER,  KABI. ;  architect ;  b.  June  19, 
1804;  d.  1867. 

He  was  educatetl  at  the  Academy  of  Vienna 
and  in  Italy,  and  was  appointeil  Professor  of 
Perspective  at  the  Acailemy  in  Vienna.  IVo- 
fessor  Roeener  was  especially  attracted  to  early 
mediieval  architecture  and  built  many  Romau- 
esqiie  chiirehes. 

Seubert,  KUastler-lfXikon. 
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B(I.);  Archbishop  of  York. 

Roger,  Archbiahop  of  York  from  1154  to 
1181,  begaa  in  1171  to  build  the  original 
NomuiD  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  York  {Eng- 
land), of  which  the  crypt  reroaina. 

Browne,  MHropolUatt  Church  o/  S.  Ptttr,  York. 


1  (tL),  abbot. 
The  eleventh  abbot  of  Mont  Sun^Michel. 
He  repured  the  nave  of  the  church  of  his 
abbey,  which  had  fallen  in  1103.  After  the 
conflagration  of  HIS  he  repaired  the  buildings 
of  the  abbey,  and  erected  the  constructions  to 
the  north  of  the  nave  of  the  church.      The 
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itudes  icono^aphiquea  et  archiologiquet 
(Tours,  1874,  2  voL  folio),  La  Mesae,  Hudea 
ArchSologiques  sur  lea  Monuments  (Paris), 
1883-1889,  8  vols.  4to);  La  SaiiUe  Vierge, 
itudes  archiologiques  et  iconographiqttea 
(Paria,  2  Tob.  folio,  1878,  etc.). 

Bellier  de  la  Cbavignerle,  Dictionnaire ;  Ban- 
chal,  Dictionnaire. 

ROBAUIiT  DE  FLEURY,  HUBBBT ; 
architect;  b.  1777;  d.  1846. 

A  pupil  of  Durand  (see  Durand).  He  won 
the  premier  grand  prix  de  Rome  in  1802. 
Id  1806  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the 
works   at    the  An>de-Triomphe  de   I'^toQe. 


r  Bbrct,  Pabu; 


Merveille,  usually  ascribed  to  him,  was  not 
erected  until  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Hfiricher.  3[onC  SaiTit-Mchel ;  Corroyer,  Mont 
8ainl-Mlch>-l. 

ttOHAnLT    DB    FhinntT.    CHARLZtS ; 

architect;  b.  Sept.  22,  1801;  d.  Aug.  12, 
1875. 

A  son  of  Hubert  Rohault  de  Fleury  (see  Eo- 
hault  de  Fleury,  below).  He  was  educated  at 
the  EcoU  Polytechnique  and  the  Ecole  des 
Beaiix  Arts  (Pnris).  In  1833  he  was  ap- 
pointed architect  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and 
about  1837  built  important  works  at  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantfis.  He  was  associated  with 
Hittorff  (see  Hittorff)  in  designing  the  houses 
in  the  Place  de  I'^toile  (Paris).  Charles  Ro- 
hault de  Fleury  is  best  known  by  his  important 
works  on  Christian  archteology  :  L'tlvungile, 
SOS 


From  1817  to  1833  he  was  architect  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris.  He  built  important  public 
edifices  in  Paris. 

Bellier  de  la  Chavignerie,  Dictionnaire ;  Lance, 
Diclioaiiaire. 

ROLL.  A,  A  nearly  cylindrical  member, 
comparatively  small ;  especially  a  rounded 
strip  of  wood  fastened  to  and  continuous  with 
a  ridge  or  hip  of  a  roof;  a  false  ridge  pole. 
(See  Ridge  Piece  ;  —  Pole.) 

B.  In  a  roof  of  lead  or  other  metal,  one 
of  a  series  of  rounded  strips  of  wood  secured 
at  regular  intervals  along  tlie  slope,  and  extend- 
ing from  tlie  ridge  to  the  eaves,  over  which 
the  ends  of  the  roofing  plates  are  turned 
and  lapped,  thus  preventing  the  crawling  of 
the  metal  by  alternate  expansion  and  contrac- 

C.  A  similar  rounded  piece  made  by  the 
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metal  sheathing  alone,  or  with  the  support  of  a  I  the    R'liiian.     The    name  has  been  moat  com- 

wooden  batten.  I  monly  rcHtricted  U>  the  diHtinct  aiul  homogene- 

ROI^  AUD  FIIiLET.     A  round  mouliliag,  \  ous  style  that  uati  evolved  in  Weetem  Europe 

larger  than  a  bead,  with  a  fillet  ou  the  fai'c  of  j  in  the  ninth,  ti'ntb,  eleventh,  anil  twelfth  cen- 

it  —  ciiann-teriatii'  iu  Ktring  courses  anil  labels  turies,  lewving  the  name  of  Lutiu  (see  Latin 

of  the  middle  and  late  uieilia:vul  periods.  |  Arelii lecture)  for   titc  transitional  style  vhich 


ROLLED  IRON.  Iron  pretutrd  while  in  a 
heated  state  into  sheets  or  bars  of  any  foriii  by 
pasBiug  between  heavy  steel  rollers  in  a  rolling 
mill. 

ROLLOCK.  One  ring  of  a  roliock  arch 
(which  see  under  Arch);  or  one  solid  of  such  a 
ring.  

ROUAimSQUS  ARCUITRCTU  KB.  Gen- 
erally the  arehiteeture  of  Europe  between  the 
Roman  period  and  the  Gothic;  a  term  applied 
to  it  long  ago,  because  this  arehiteeture  was 
recognized  aa  a  closely  related  variation  from 
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hail  interveneil  Iwtween  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Romim  in  the  fourth  ecutury  and  this  ;  but  it 
may  be  broadly  uae<l  to  cover  the  interval  from 
the  fourth  centurj-  to  the  ap])earauce  of  Gothic 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth.  The  Roman- 
esque was  emphatically  the  architecture  of  the 
round  arch  and  the  vatdt,  as  the  Greek  had 
been  that  of  the  oi'dcr  and  the  lintel,  and  the 
Roman  a  compromise  between  the  two.  It 
took  its  start,  it  has  been  said,  elsewhere  (see 
Latin  Architecture)  from  the  time  when  the 
column  was  first  used  as  the  direct  support  of 


BOMANBSQT7B  ARCHITECTUBE 
the  arch  rather  than  of  tlie  entablature,  to 
vrhich  it  was  insepurably  Juiiieil  in  the  Claaaie 
styles,  the  earliest  known  example  being  in 
Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalato  (see  Greco- Roman 
Architecture).  But  the  chauge  remained  bar- 
ren till  the  ninth  century,  and  the  ilcvelop- 
ment  from  the  union  of  the  arch  and  col- 
umn, and  the  use  of  vaulting  in  common  with 
them  which  gave  the  new  style  ita  character, 
did  not  begin  till  then.  The  style  has  been 
called  Lombard  where  it  appeared  in  Italy, 
and  has  been  ascribed  to  the  builders  of 
the  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy ;  but  its  begin- 
nings did  not  ap[)ear  till  that  kingdom  had 
been  destroyed  by  Chwlemagne,  and  it  was 
practically  woriced  out  simultaneously  under 
Teutonic  inHuences  in  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, one  country  being  now  in  the  lead  and' 
now  another,  Hud  with  considerable  local  differ- 
ences in  detail,  yet  with  an  all-pervading 
unity.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  spread  into 
England,  where  it  appears  as  the  style  often 
called  Norman,  and  later  into  the  Scandina- 
vian countries. 

Up  to  the  ninth  centnry  the  basilican  jilan, 
adopted  in  Italy  and  derived  from  there,  was 
the  typical  plan  for  churehes  throughout  Europe, 
wherever  the  inHuence  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
did  not  reach,  although  there  were  churches  of 
a  different  type,  round  or  polygonal,  such  as 
Charlemagne's  at  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  S. 
Vitale  at  Ravenna,  and  others  of  the  kind  (see 
Round  Church).  These  last  were  exceptional ; 
the  basilican  was  the  type  which  had  been  de- 
veloped with  the  ritual  of  the  Western  Church, 
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and  out  of  which  the  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  evolve<l.     In  the  ninth  century  the 
storm  of  invasion,  which  hod   lulled  for  two 
centuries,  was  renewed  over  a  great  part  of 
£uro)>e  by   the  Northmen,  the  Saracens,  and 
the   Huns,  more   destructive  than  the  earlier 
invaders ;  churches  were  destroyed  by  hundreds, 
and    the   progress   of  architecture   was 
checked.       The   tenth    century   was  a 
period  of  general   depression  and  pov- 
erty, of  political  conftision,  of  disorder 
in  the  church.     But  before  the  end  of 
the  century  the  condition  of  Europe  had 
begun  to  mend,  and  with  the  opening 
of  Che  eleventh  came  a  great  architectural 
fen-our  which  was  to  last  for  centuries, 
and  in  wliich  new  forms  of  building  were 
rapidly  developed.     The  stops  of  transi- 
tion are  olieeure,  but  from  this  time  the 
Romanesque  type  of  church,  which  set 
the  form  for  tlie  Middle  Ages,  began  to 
take   shape.      This  was  the  cruciform 
type,  whicli,  being  continued  on  a  great 
scale  through  the  twelfth  century,  was 
followed  in  its  main  lines  by  the  Gotliic 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  and  so 
fixed  the  type'for  the  wliole  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.     The  basilican  plan  was  not 
cruciform,  though  it  ia  often  so  called. 
In  the  cruciform  the  nave  and  transept 
V  Ger-   interpenetrated ;     the    nave,    continued 
across    the  transept,  made  the  eastern 
ii  ofihe    arm  ofa  Latin  cross,  and  the  square  space 
"        '    in  which  they  met,  which  we  call  the 
310 
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croBsing,  belonged  architecturally  to  both.     la 
the  basilica  the  apae  was  cut  off  from  the  nave 
by  the  transept,  in  which  the  service  was  per- 
formed ;  in  the  cruciform,  when  the  Dave,  pn>- 
loDged  through  the  transept,  made  the  eastern 
arm,  the  apse  was  joined  to  it,  so  that  the  two 
t^^ther  made  the  choir,  which  only 
when  much  space  was  needed  for  the 
clergy  was  prolonged  across  it,  or  even 
down  into  the  weetem   arm.      Thus 
the   nave,  by  virtue  of  its  continu- 
ity, gained  the  predominance  which 
had  belonged  to  the  transept.     The 
two  were  usually  built  on  the  same 
system  and  of  the  same  dimensions 
except  as  to  length,  so  that  the  cross- 
ing became  square.     The  aisles,  too, 
were  sometimes  continued  across  the 
transept,  flanking  the  continuation  of 
the  nave,  and  in  the  twelfth  century 
even  round  the  apse.       The  orienta- 
tion of  the  basilicas  was  foUowal,  ex- 
cept   in    some    parts    of    Italy,    the 
churches  facing  the  west,  with  their 
apses   to   the   east,   and    occasionally 
smaller  churches  were  built  without 
transepts,  like  the  smaller  basilicas. 

But  a  difference  as  marked  as  the 
change  in  plan  fVom  basilican  to  cruci- 
form, and  even  more  important  to  the 
constniction  and  aspect  of  churches, 
was  the  change  in   covering   them. 
The  basilicas  were  roofed  and  ceiled 
with    wood;    their   construction    was' 
proportionally  slight ;  they  often  fell  to  pieces, 
and  great  numbers  of  them  were  bumed.     The 
desire  for  more  permanent   and   more   monu- 
mental buildings  grew  with  wealth  and  archi- 
tectural experience.      As  early  as  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century  vaulted  crypts  were  built  under 
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in  the  round  churches.  It  was  done  in  Soman 
fashion,  with  barrel  vaults  and  groins  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  vaulting  the  irregular  oblique  divi- 
sions of  the  aisles  of  the  octagonal  churches  led 
to  dividing  the  vaults  into  small  compartqienta 
by  cross  ribs.  This  system,  extended  to  the  aisles 


churches  at  first  barrel  vaulted,  afterward  groined 
in  Roman  fashion  ;  but  it  was  long  before  the 
medieval  builders  got  skill  to  vault  the  parts 
above  ground.  It  is  difQcidt  to  trace  out  the 
line  of  progress  in  times  and  places,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  aisles,  being  lower  and  narrower, 
were  first  vaulted,  and  that  this  was  first  done 
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and  finally  to  the  naves  of  the  long  churches,  led 
to  dividing  them  throughout  into  regular  bays 
which  could  be  built  one  by  one,  and  greatly 
facilitated  the  construction  of  vaults.     In  early 
experiments  barrel  vaults,  both  longitudinal  and 
transverae,    were   freely   used,    but   they  were 
heavy  and  uncomely,  and  soon  gave  way  to 
I  groined   vaults,  which,  by   coUerting   the 
thrust  at  their  points  of  support,  could  be 
stayed  by  there  increasing  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  and  pier.     In  the  course  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  habit  of  groin  vault- 
ing the  aisles  in  square  bays  became  general 
in  the  north,  and  probably  in  that  part  of 
Italy  where  the  Teutonic  influence  was  con- 
trolling.    The  greater  difficulty  of  vaulting 
the  naves  led  to  various  efforts  and  many 
failures.      It    was    necessary    to    increase 
greatly  the  weight  of  the  clearstory  walls,  and 
elaborately  contrabut  the  thrust  of  the  high 
vaults.     In  the  middle  of  France  by  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  a  method  was  devised 
of  covering  the  nave  with  a  barrel  vault,  round 
or  pointed,  and  abutting  it  by  half-barrel  vaults 
over  the  aisles,  whose  crowns  reached  nearly  to 
the  sprinji^ng  of  the  nave  vault.     There  are 
examples  in  S.  fitienne  at  Nevers,  Notre  Dame- 
du-Port  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  and  in  the  abbey 
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of  Fontenay.  For  the  same  purpose  were  used 
barrel  vaults,  whose  axe«  are  at  right  angles 
with  the  axes  of  the  aJslea.  But  t)ie  thrust  of 
the  main  vault  along  the  whole  ciearetory  wall 
was  still  diHicult  to  meet ;  the  clearstory  was 
darkened  or  wholly  closed  by  the  aJKle  vaults, 
the  interiors  were  heavy  and  dark,  and  the  sys- 
tem did  not  prevail. 
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story  walls,  rising  high  above  the  aislen  without 
a  trace  of  buttressing,  and  so  thick  that  an 
arcaded  gallery  is  carried  through  them  under 
the  eaves  above  the  springing  of  the  vaults. 
The  French  builders,  more  inventive,  tried 
every  means  to  lighten  their  constniction. 
Sometimes  they  tied  the  vaults  across  with 
iron,  stitfening  the  clearstory  walla  with  tim- 


;   S,  Front  at  PAkioiieux  (Domiuonb); 


Here  the  divergence  of  the  French  builders 
from  the  German  and  Italian  is  conspicuous. 
The  Germans  and  Italians,  averse  to  buttress- 
ing, truste<l,  in  Roman  fashion,  to  sheer  weight 
of  masonry,  using  thick  walls,  massive  piers, 
and  narrow  o])enings,  maintaining  even  to  the 
thirteenth  centnry  the  asjiect  of  massive  breadth, 
dignity,  and  repose  that  marked  their  early 
Romanetique.  In  the  catheilral  of  Spcyer  the 
thick-she  I  le<l  vaults,  a  hundred  feet  high,  are 
balanced   by   the   mere   weight   of  the   clear- 


liers,  which  in  time  rotted  away.  Sometime* 
thi'y  relied  on  buttressi-s  ap|)li^  to  the  clear- 
story, mill  those,  too,  at  first  betrayed  them. 
At  last  tliey  invented  tiie  flying  buttress,  set 
ai^rosg  the  aisles  at  the  springing  of  the  main 
vault  almve  the  piers.  They  built  their  vaults 
on  indetiendent  ribs,  transverse,  diagonal,  and 
longitudinal,  which  bore  them  like  a  permanent 
sr.irtiilding.  They  lightened  the  shells  of  their 
vaidts  iinil  the  clearstory  walls  between  their 
buttresses  as  much  as  [x>ssible,  expanding  the 
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wiadowa,  uDd  shorteuing  the  bays  of  the  naves  ; 
and  fiDally,  equalizing  the  height  of  the  riliB 
and  levelling  the  crown  of  the  vaulting  by  the 
use  of  the  pointed  areh,  they  led  the  way  to 
the  wonderful  <levelopment  of  Gothic  in  the 
thii-teenth  century. 

This  was  not  achieved  without  many  failures; 
the  chronicles  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies are  full  of  stories  of  churchea  which  fell 
down  soon  after  they  were  built,  or  were  soon 
destroyed  to  make  way  for  new  experiments. 
The  cruciform  shape  and  the  arrangement  of 
aisles  and  transept  being  presupposed,  the 
churcli  was  designed  to  suit  the  vaulting  com- 
partments, so  that  these  became  the  units  of 
the  plan,  and  it  has  been  said  that  mediseval 
churches  were  planned  from  the  top  downward. 
In  Roman  architecture,  wherever  an  entablature, 
an  arch,  or  the  pendant  of  a  vault  abutted 
against  a  wall,  a  column  or  a  pilaster  was  pro- 
vided to  receive  it.  This  principle,  carried  out 
in  Byzantine  architecture  and  in  the  rouml  and 
polygonal  churches  of  tlie  early  Romanesque, 
produced  the  compound  pier,  and,  where  arches 
met  at  right  angles,  the  crucitorm  pier.  In 
the  north,  and  in  Italy  when  the  supply  of 
columns  that  could  be  got  trom  the  Homau 
buildings  was  exhausted,  piers  were  tlie  natural 
supports  of  the  arcades.  The  plain  square 
pier,  when  a  pilaster  was  added  to  it  on  one 
side  to  receive  the  <to!*s  rib  of  the  aisle  vault, 
took  the  shape  A,  and  when  the  main  archivolt 
was  broken  into  steps  by  adding  a  sub  arch, 
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the  shape  B.  As  the  workmen  gained  skill 
half  columns  were  substituted  for  the  pilasters, 
and  the  forms  A'  and  B'  resultetl.  When  pi- 
lasters or  shafts  were  carried  up  on  the  side  of 
the  nave  to  receive  cross  arches  or  vaulting 
ribs,  or  sometimes  e\-en  the  roof  trusses,  the 
piers  took  the  forms  C  and  D,  which  last  may 
be  taken  as  a  typical  form  of  pier  in  a  devel- 
oped Romanesque  church.  As  the  style  pro- 
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gresaed  the  plan  of  the  piers  grew  varied  and 
complicated ;  a  representative  of  every  sub- 
division of  the  arches  and  every  vaulting  rib 
was  gathered  into  it.    Tlie  compound  pier  came 
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to  be  iLsed  even  in  churches  which  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  vaulted,  as  we  may  see  in  S.  Mini- 
ato  in  Florence.  On  the  other  hand,  in  churches 
here  and  there  columns  continued  in  use,  in- 
creasing in  size,  and  liearing  on  their  capitals 
the  groups  of  shafts  and  the  stepped  archivolta 
above  them,  set  either  continuously,  or  oftener 
alternately  with  piers.  The  charm  of  an  alter- 
nating arrangement  of  piers  and  columns,  or  of 
lighter  and  heavier  piers,  aeems  to  have  early 
caught  the  eye  of  the  German  and  Italian 
builders,  though  the  French  made  little  use  of 
it.  The  German  system  found  in  this  exactly 
the  provision  of  supports  it  needed,  for  it  was 
based  on  equal  vaults  intersecting  in  square 
compartments,  the  natural  result  of  the  Roman 
system.  Their  naves  being  twice  as  wide  as 
their  aisles,  the  bays  of  the  nave  were  twice 
as  large  as  those  of  the  aisles,  and  each  of 
them  covered  two  arclies.  It  followed  that 
while  every  pier  or  column  cj*rried  a  shaft  from 
a  groin  of  the  aisle,  every  alternate  one  carried 
also  a  shaft  from  the  nave  vault.  Hence  every 
other  pier  was  a  heavy  one,  and  the  alternate 
ones  were  lighter,  or  in  many  cases  were  re- 
placed by  columns.  This  arrangement  gives 
a  peculiar  charm  to  many  interiors  in  the  Ge^ 
man  Romanesque  or  so-called  Lombard  style, 
and  to  some  in  England. 

The  int«rsection  of  nave  and  transept  in  the 
cmcifbrm  church  gave  special  architectural  Im- 
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portance  to  the  croesing,  which  before  long  came 
to  be  covered  with  a  dome,  or  at  least  with  a 
vault  higher  than  the  rest,  perhaps  in  reminis- 
cence of  the  Byzantine  method.  Over  it  a  large 
tower  was  often  built,  a  habit  which  lasted  long 


a  triforium,  was  in  some  cases  itself  vaulted, 
and  made  a  second  story  aisle,  like  those  in 
some  of  the  Latin  churches  and  many  of  the 
Byzantine,  which  served  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  churches  and  to  divide  the  worshippers, 


B 


in  the  churches  of  Normandy  of  a  later  style. 
It  early  became  a  habit  to  carry  an  interior 
gaUery  above  the  main  arcades  and  under  the 
aisle  roofs,  opening  into  the  nave  through  an 
arcade  of  small  arches,  usually  borne  on  colon- 
nettes,  and  treated  with  greater  richness  than 
the  principal  arches  below.    This  gallery,  called 
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— men  from  women  or  monks  and  nuns  from 
the  Liity,  —  and  answered  to  the  Gynceceum  of 
the  Eastern  churches,  from  which  it  was  doubt- 
less derived.  This  upper  gallery  or  aisle  ap- 
pears here  and  there  all  over  Europe,  for 
instance,  in  S.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  in  the  Ab- 
baye  aux  Hommes  at  Caen,  the  cathedral  at 
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Peterborough,  aod  the  Muoster  at  Aachen.  The 
triforium  itself,  usually  a  mere  open  arcade, 
became  almost  uniTereal  in  churches  of  impor- 
tance, a  very  effective  element  of  their  interior 
composition,  whose  triple  vertical  division,  into 
two  contrasting  arcades  with  the  windowed 
clearstory  above,  was  the  theme  of  endless  pic- 
turesque variations. 

The  exteriors  of  churches  developed  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  interiors.      Instead  of  tlie 
single  detached  campanile  of  an  Italian  church 
a  characteristic  group  of  towers  grew  up  about 
a  German  church,  all  intimate  parts  of  its  de- 
sign.     Usually  there  was  a  tower  at  the  cross- 
ing with  a  lantern,  often  a  pair  at  the  west  end, 
often  a  pair  flanking  the  eastern  arm,  sometimes 
a  second  lantern  over  the  nartbex,  which  in  Ger- 
man churches  was  often  in  two  etories,  and  at 
times  all  these  were  combined  in  one  building, 
as  we  may  see  in  the  abbey  of  Laach,  or  the 
cathedral  of  Speycr.    The  mass- 
ive walls   needed   to   stay  the 
vaults,    and    hardly   reenforced 
with  buttresses,  were  divided  by 
Bat  pilaster  strips,  which  often 
merged  in  round-headed  panels 
enclosing  the  round-arched  win- 
dovre,  or  were  continued  up  till 
they  were  lost  in  the  arcaded 
and  corbelled  cornices  running 
up  the  gables  with  which  the 
fronts  of  naves  and  transepts 
were  finished,  and  were  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  style.     The 
towers,  lighted    by  small  win- 
dows which  multiplied  with  the 
ascending  stories,  in  groups  di- 
vided by  small  colonncttes,  were 
at  first  mostly  round  or  octag- 
onal ;  the  later  ones  more  com-       «»»"»«««"'" 
monly  square,  .and  in  Germany 
andltalytheywerercgularlycovered  with  pointed 
roofe,  conical  or  pyramidal.     The  French  build- 
ers were  more  sparing  of  towers  than  the  Ger- 
man, and  were  apt  to  employ  only  a  pair,  or  a 
single  one  which  they  commonly  placed  over  the 
crossing  or  the  west  porch.    Upon  this  they  lav- 
ished great  richness,  developing  the  roof  into  a 
stone  spire,  decorated  with  pinnacles   and   lu- 
cames,  which  even  before  the  transition  to  the 
Pointed  style  became  a  beautiful  and  elaborate 
compoeition. 

The  favourite  ornamental  features  of  the  Ro- 
manesque builders  were  arcades  and  colonnettes. 
Arcades  were  used  in  the  utmost  profusion,  espe- 
cially in  the  north  of  Italy  and  along  the  Rhine. 
Open  or  blind,  they  were  carried  about  the  sides 
of  cloisters,  along  blank  walls,  over  the  fronts 
and  even  the  flanks  of  churches,  under  caves, 
and  up  and  down  the  slopes  of  gables.  Colon- 
nettes were  multiplied  unceasingly  ;  clustered 
about  doors  and  windows,  and  supporting  every 
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arcade,  occasionally  set  in  rows  for  their  own 
sake  alone  with  no  arches  to  carry,  as  on  the 
front  of  the  Pieve  at  Arezzo.  The  decorative 
instinct  of  the  workmen  expressed  itself  chiefly 
in  omameatal  sculpture,  neglecting  the  early 
Christian  art  of  pictorial  mosuc,  and  making 
painting  subordinate,  as  it  had  been  in  classic 
times.  The  carving,  which  was  chiefly  accumu- 
lated upon  capitals  and  string  courses  and  about 
doorways,  and  which  at  first  was  based  on  clas- 
sical and  Byzantine  models,  took  a  new  direction 
under  northern  influences,  abandoning  the  clas- 
sical types,  the  acanthus  and  basket  work,  for  a 
lavish  development  of  animal  forms,  human 
faces  and  figures,  even  narrative  scenes,  and 
florid  interlacing  foliage.  A  kind  of  capital 
which  is  called  the  cubic  or  cushion  capital,  in 
its  underlying  form  a  cubical  block  with  its 
lower  comers  rounded  away  to  meet  the  shaft, 
and  which  was  originally  a  Byzantine  fonn,  as 


we  may  see  in  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  and 

many  other  Byzantine  churches,  was  adopted  by 
the  Germans  Iwth  in  the  north  and  in  Italy, 
probably  at  first  because  of  its  simplicity,  and 
elaborated  into  a  thousand  richly  decorated 
forms.  It  is  a  distinct  mark  of  the  Lombard 
style,  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  though  ban- 
ished from  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  is 
found  abundantly  in  Norman  churches  both  on 
the  continent  and  in  England.  The  doorways 
were  adorned  with  peculiar  richness,  their  jambs  . 
crowded  with  shafts,  the  arches  with  decorated 
mouldings,  the  tympanums  sculptured  with  Bib- 
lical or  legendary  stories.  In  Italy  elaborate 
projecting  porches  were  built  over  them,  carried 
by  columns  which  commonly  rested  on  lions  or 
fabulous  beasts. 

It  is  diflicult  to  trace  the  transition  from 
Latin  architecture  to  Romanesque.  Though  the 
two  styles  were  continuous  in  development,  they 
were  the  products  of  different  conditious  and  d 
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diflerent  nices.  The  boeilicaD  was  of  southern 
origin ;  it  is  ita  peculiarity  that  it  scarcely 
cbangeil  during  the  live  centuries  in  which 
it  was  practiBal.  Born  perhape  in  the  East, 
it  was  developed  in  Italy ;  its  moDuments  are 
found  there,  and  have  iutluetieed  the  forms  of 
many  lat«r  churches.  It.  was  evidently  the 
work  of  secular  builders.  Italy  was  a  land  of 
cities,  and  well  provided  with  builders,  who  uete 
formed  into  gviilds  or  aomething  like  them  even 
in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  and  were  succeeded 
by  the  Lombard  masons,  whose  reputation  was 
great  through  the  Middle  Ages.  The  chitrehes 
in  Italy,  founded  by  bishops  or  secular  princes, 
or  even  by  colonies  of  monks,  were  doubtless 
built  by  these  secular  workmen.  The  condition 
of  Gaul  at  ftret  was  approximately  tliiit  of  Italy. 
The  coasts  and  the  valleys  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Rhine  hail  a  fringe  of  Roman  cities  and 
civilization  ;  the  invasions  of  the  fifth  century 
left  things  liere  very  much  as  in  Italy,  and  their 
early  Christian  architecture  was  an  echo  of  the 
Italian.  But  in  Gennany,  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Baltic,  there  were  no  cities  before  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne.  He  and  his  successors 
foundcil  a  few  towns :  but  the  settlement  of 
Germany  was  practically  the  work  of  the  monks, 
whose  monasterioH,  entablislied  for  the  conver- 
sii>n  of  the  natives,  became  the  nuclei  of  com- 
munities from  which  most  of  the  cities  sprang. 
The  invasions  of  the  ninth  century  threw  back 
civilization  in  Gaul,  and  left  it  almost  as  bare 
of  churches  as  Germany.  The  evolution  of  a 
new  architecture  began  alike  in  both  countries 
and  in  the  (iernianiznl  parts  of  Italy  at  the 
hands  of  the  invaderH.  To  ajiportiou  among 
the  three  countries  their  shares  in  the  working 
out  of  the  new  style  is  not  easy.  Up  to  the 
Carlovingian  jjeriod  Italy  was  the  leader ;  the 
north  iookeil  to  her  bi)th  for  example  and  work- 
men. When,  at  the  en<l  of  the  tenth  century, 
building  revii'et),  it  was  with  an  astonishing  fer- 
vour, which  continued  all  over  Europe  for  three 
centuries,  and  the  leaders  seem  to  have  been  for 
a  century  at  least  the  monastic  builders  of  the 
north.  The  Beneilictine  Order  in  its  two  great 
branches,  first  the  Clunisian  and  afterward  the 
Cixtercinn,  spread  its  monasteries  with  great  ra- 
pidity over  EuTO{>e,  and  in  the  north  filled  the 
vacant  districts  with  its  communities.  North 
of  the  AljB  and  away  from  the  large  cities  the 
monks,  and  e!<|>ecially  the  Benedictines,  were 
the  builders  of  Europe,  which  was  bestrewn 
with  their  churches.  Isolated  and  self-depend- 
ent, they  gathereil  about  them  great  companies 
of  workmen,  whom  they  organized  into  regular 
schools  or  guilds,  and  among  whom  the  art  of 
building  progressed  very  fast.  There  grew  up 
among  them  a  body  of  lay  brothera,  affiliated 
„  ,  .  r.  but  not  cloistered,  and  untonsured,  subject  to 

Maulbrun.  tnc  Oriler,  who  migrated  from  place  to  place, 

uud  plan  unitcr  Monastic  Architecture.  buildiog  churches  and  convents.     Through  the 
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eleventh  aod  twelfth  centuriee  the  monks  were 
the  chief  guardiuu  of  literature  and  the  arte 


north  of  the  Alpn,  and  building  ncems  to  have 
absorbed  moat  of  their  active  energy.     In  the 
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south,  until  the  formatioD  of  the  communes  in 

the  twelfth  century,  political  confusioD  prevailed, 

and  naturally  the  progress  of  the 

arts  was  slow.      It  was  natural 

that  with  hundreds  of  thouaaDds 

of  monks  eagerly  absorbed  in 

building    their    churches,    and 

with  their  bands  of  workmen 

carrying   their   experience   and 

their  methods  from  convent  to 

convent  and    from    eountiy  to 

country,  monastic   architecture 

I  should  lead  the  evolution  of  the 

'   Komanesque  stjle. 

This  style  as  we  have  de- 
scribed it  was  the  work  of  the 
Teutonic  races,  and  in  its  gen- 
eral characteristics  la  the  same 
in  LonibanI  Italy,  in  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  in  Spain 
BO  far  as  it  exiHted  there.  In 
the  south  of  Italy  and  on  the 
Adriatic  shore  it  waa  greatly 
modified  by  the  influence  of  the 
Byiiantine  Empire  anil  the  forma 
of  its  architecture,  which  indeed 
left  their  traces  wherever  com- 
merce with  Uonatantinople  was 
habitual,  on  the  Mediterranean 
coHsts  and  in  the  middle  of 
France,  ami  even  in  aome  degree 
northward  along  the  course  of 
the  Rhine.  In  the  south  of 
France,  which  while  it  waa 
Gaul  had  been  pervaded  by  Bo- 
man  influence  almost  as  com- 
pletely as  Italy,  the  effects  of 
the  classic  atyle  lingered  long, 
and  left  conapicnoiis  traces  in 
the  new  architecture  as  late  aa 
the  twelfth  century.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which 
never  forgot  the  traditions  of 
the  Empire,  the  Romanesque 
style  WAS  never  implanted.  In 
the  northwest  of  Italy,  in  Tua- 
cany  and  Ligima,  the  Lombard 
kingdom  wan  not  fairly  estab- 
lished, and  even  under  the 
Frankiah,  the  population  never 
wa-s  thoroughly  Germanized, 
nor  loat  its  old  inatincts.  Here 
when  tlie  cities  grew  prosperous 
in  the  eleventh  century  a  style 
grew  up  which  waa  isolated  and 
peculiar  to  itself,  of  which  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa  is  the  most 
conapicuons  example.  Though 
it  has  lieen  called  Romanesque, 
it  is  rather  the  Latin  style 
modified  by  the  example  of  the  neighbouring 
Lombard.      The    churches   are   baailican,    un- 
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vaulted,  and  columnar.  They  show  a  distinct 
fondness  for  classic  form  in  the  prevalence  of 
horizontal  lines,  the  parti-coloured  banded  walls, 
the  survival  of  traces  of  the  classic  entablature, 
with  which  are  combined  the  multiplied  shaft- 
ing, the  elaborate  doorways,  the  continued  ar- 
cades of  the  Lombard  Romanesque,  all  carried 
out  with  a  peculiar  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
detail  which  is  difficult  to  account  for,  and  which 
is  not  found  in  the  contemporary  Romanesque. 

—  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow. 

Adamy,  Architektonik  des  Muhamedanischen  und 
Romanischen  Stils;  Adler,  MittelaUerliche  Back- 
stein- Bauwerke  dea  Preussischen  Staates;  Choisy, 
Histoire  de  V Architecture,  Vol.  II.,  chapters  13  and 
15 ;  De  Dartein,  Etude  sur  V Architecture  Lorn- 
barde;  Fergusson,  History  of  Architecture  in  All 
Countries,  1893,  Part  II.,  Book  I.,  and  parts  of 
Books  II.-VIII. ;  Handbuch  der  Architektur 
(Darmstadt),  Part  II.,  Vols.  3  and  4;  Inkersley, 
An  Inquiry  into  Romanesque  and  Pointed  Archi- 
tecture in  France;  King,  Study  Book  of  Mediceval 
Architecture  and  Art ;  Mallay,  Essai  sur  les  Eglises 
Romanes  et  Romano-  Byzantines  du  dkpartement  du 
Puy  de  Dome;  Revoil,  Architecture  Romane  du 
midi  de  la  France:  Ruprich-Robert,  L'Arch,  Nor^ 
mande  auz  XL  et  XIL  sikdes;  Schnaase,  Geschichte 
der  bildenden  KUnste  im  Mittelalter,  Vols.  III., 
IV.,  Book  2,  4,  6,  6,  7  ;  Scott,  Sir  G.,  Lectures  on 
the  Rise  and  Development  of  Mediceval  Architec- 
ture; VioUet-le-Duc,  Dictionnaire ;  Vogti6,  La 
Syrie  Centrale,  Also  see  bibliography  under 
Byzantine  Architecture. 

ROMANESQUE,  ENGLISH.  English  Ro- 
manesque, more  commonly  referred  to  by  Eng- 
lish authorities  as  the  Norman  style,  was  not 
wholly  an  innovation  introduced  by  the  Con- 
queror. The  close  relation  between  England 
and  Normandy  had  been  increased  and  strength- 
ened by  intermarnage.  Edward  saw  in  his 
cousins  across  the  channel  far  more  unity  of 
interests  than  he  could  see  in  the  Danish  usurp- 
ers in  England.  When,  after  his  exile,  he  again 
held  sway,  he  brought  with  him  Norman  ideas 
and  perhaps  Norman  workmen. 

Notwithstanding  the  turbulence  of  the  times 
and  the  necessity  for  fortified  castles  and  towns, 
the  eoilesiastical  buildings  were  still  by  far  the 
most  important  architecturally.  That  in  Eng- 
land they  followed  very  closely  on  the  work 
across  the  channel  is  most  natural,  but  there 
was  too  much  native  energy  to  allow  the  Eng- 
lish merely  to  copy. 

The  French  and  English  Normans  were  al- 
ways alike  in  their  general  aims  and  ambitions ; 
the  vault  and  its  support,  the  development  of 
the  openings,  the  size  and  magnificence  of  their 
structures.  Therefore  we  see  close  parallels  in 
Caen,  Sens,  and  Canterbury.  As  the  conquer- 
ors became  more  and  more  at  home  and  united 
with  the  conquered,  they  became  differentiated 
from  the  French  Norman,  and  their  buildings 
took  on  special  characteristics.  The  proportion 
of  the  plan  was  altered  by  giving  it  unusual 
length,  and   we  find  among   the    veiy    early 
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churches  lengths  of  556  feet  and  of  480,  re- 
spectively, at  Winchester  and  Peterborough. 
In  proportion  to  their  width  the  parish  churches 
were  equally  long,  often  six  or  eight  times  the 
span  of  the  nave.  No  special  ambition  was 
shown  in  the  constructural  problems  which  in- 
terested the  Continental  builders.  The  English 
were  often  content  with  aisle  vaults,  leaving  the 
nave  to  be  spanned  with  timber.  The  long 
vista  of  nave  and  choir  and  the  network  of  tim- 
ber carved  and  decorated  in  colour  almost  com- 
pensate for  the  lost  beauty  of  the  main  vault. 
On  both  sides  of  the  water  the  recessed  orders 
were  rich  in  ornament,  chiefly  of  geometrical 
character ;  but  the  English  used  ornament  also 
with  much  profusion  on  plain  surfaces,  enrich- 
ing them  with  arcades,  plain  and  interlaced,  and 
with  various  forms  of  surface  ornament,  of  which 
the  towers  of  Norwich  Cathedral  and  of  the 
little  church  at  Castor  near  Peterborough  are 
good  examples.  Finally,  they  laid  great  stress 
on  their  central  towers.  The  unvaulted  nave 
was  comparatively  low,  and  being  also  very  long 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  contrast  in 
a  tower  of  even  moderate  height.  This  oppor- 
tunity was  eagerly  seized. 

To  sum  up:  the  English  features  are  the 
great  length,  the  central  tower,  and  the  lack  of 
ambition  in  scientific  construction.  (See  Eng- 
land, Architecture  of.) 

The  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  in  the 
twelfth  century  marked  but  a  phase  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Romanesque.  The  keynote  of 
Gothic,  the  balance  of  parts,  the  thrust  and 
counterthrust,  had  not  yet  made  its  impress 
on  England,  and  even  in  France  it  was  as  yet 
but  a  blind  groping  after  the  Gothic  principle. 
The  aims  of  the  eleventh  century  remained  the 
chief  aims  of  the  twelfth.  This  period  is 
generally  spoken  of  by  English  writers  as 
"  Transitional."  —  R.  Cupston  Sturois. 

ROMAN  IMPERIAL  ARCHITECTURE. 
That  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  ending  with  the  fourth  century  a.d. 
With  the  exception  of  fragments  of  walls  and  of 
a  few  simple  buildings,  Roman  architecture  is 
represented  by  those  monuments  which  were 
erected  during  the  Empire^  and  as  the  style 
was  first  developed  in  Rome  and  then  spread 
throughout  the  various  countries  subjugated, 
with  such  modifications  as  the  materials  of  the 
country  and  the  labour  to  be  obtained  required 
and  as  the  climate  suggested,  the  term  "  Roman 
Imperial  architecture  "  has  been  adopted  as  set- 
ting forth  more  fully  the  scope  of  this  article. 

Under  Etruscan  Architecture  reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  first  source  of  what 
may  be  called  the  elements  of  the  Roman 
Imperial  style,  and  in  one  sense  the  most 
important.  It  was  mainly  through  her  paved 
roads  that  Rome  was  able  to  bring  into  connec- 
tion all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Empire,  by  the 
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solid  coaatructioD  of  her  walls  to  reoiler  the 
cities  she  founded  eecure  against  attack,  and  by 
the  employment  of  arched  construetinii  to  roof 
over  Ler  huildinga  with  an  imperishable  mate- 
ri&l,  to  build  bridges  and  aqurducta  (the  latter  of 
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basilica ;  the  therms  (from  the  Greek  Gym- 
nasium, a  group  of  balls  fur  athletic  exercises, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  the 
public  baths),  an'l  lastly  the  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 


:    Thrrujc  i>F  Cabacalla;   c.  31S  a.d. 


vital  ini  porta  rice  m  all  her  Enstcm  posscssnns) 
and  lastly  to  Irain  oil  wattr  from  marshy 
districts. 

The  second  source  was  that  of  Greek  an  hi 

tectnre,  from  which  were  dermd  the  temple 

with  its  peristyle  or  portico  and  its  outer  enclus 

ure ;  the  porticiis  or  stoa  of  her  fora,  and  the 
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These  orders,  when  employed  in  those  struc- 
tures which  were  Gr<«k  in  their  origin,  under- 
went but  bttle  change  ;  the  great  scientific  . 
athance  however  made  in  the  quarrying  of 
stone  and  marble,  and  in  the  transport  of  large 
mnsstfl  of  stone,  enabled  the  Roman  architect  to 
substitute  tlie  monolith  for  the  Greek  column 
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built  in  several  courses,  and  the  greater  display 
of  richuees  in  tbe  Curinthian  order  led  to  ita 
almost  universal  adn|jtioii.  Jn  those  buildings 
however  in  which  was  carried  out  the  full 
development  of  the  arch  and  vault,  in  the 
theatres  and  ampbi  theatres,  in  the  thermie  and 
in  palaces  raised  to  great  height  and  of  several 
stories,  tbe  orders  were  utilized  as  apparently  an 
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away,  and  probably  in  proviucial  towns  such  as 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  tbe  Tus4»u  order 
was  never  employed.  The  Doric  order  also  did 
not  meet  with  much  favour  with  the  Koman 
Imperial  architect,  and,  besides  Pompeii  and 
the  exceptional  temple  of  Cora  near  Rome, 
which,  barring  the  attenuation  of  its  columns, 
may  be  put  down  to  Greek  influence,  there  are 


afterthought,  to  break  up  and  decorate  the  wall 
surface,  and  without  any  connection  with  their 
origin  as  constructional  features. 

The  so-called  Tuscan  onler,  which  was  derived 
from  tbe  Etruscans,  was  of  a  primitive  nature 
not  far  removed  from  the  wooden  post ;  the 
columns  also  were  so  widely  interspaced  that  the 
epistyle  they  carried  was  in  wood.  The  employ- 
ment of  this  ephemeral  material  was  not  in 
accordance  with  Roman  Imperial  custom,  and 
except  in  domestic  work  which  has  long  passed 


i    -^ 

but  few  examples  known.  It  is  found  in  Asia 
Minor  at  Ferganion,  in  the  agora  of  Aizani,  and 
in  a  few  instances  in  North  Africa  and  Syria, 
where  probably  the  want  of  sculptors  to  car\e 
the  decorative  features  of  the  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian capitals  led  to  its  adoption.  (Reference  is 
now  to  the  use  of  the  Doric  onler  as  a  detached 
conatnictioiial  feature  and  not  to  ita  application 
as  a  decoration  only  to  a  wall  surface.) 

The  Ionic  onler  followed  the  same  fate,  and 
is  found    in  only  two  temples  in   Rome,  the 
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temples  of  Fortuna  Yirilis  and  of  Concord. 
Two  portions  of  the  colonnaded  atreeta  of  Gerasa 
in  Syria  are  flanketi  by  Ionic  columns,  and  also, 
but  of  a  very  degraded  type,  many  of  the  Bmaller 
temples  in  the  aame  country.  There  is  a 
modified  type  of  Ionic  capital  found  in  Pompeii, 
in  which  the  volutes  are  retained  at  each  angle 
and  consist  of  fine  spirals  wiiich  suggest  the 
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leaves  which  surround  the  lower  portion  of  the 
base  and  to  give  a  greater  sense  of  support  to 
the  abacus  by  the  accentuation  of  the  spiral 
tendrils  at  the  four  angles.  In  the  carving  of 
the  acanthus  le&f  the  section  was  made  Bat  in 
the  place  of  the  V-shaped  section  of  each  lobe 
found  in  Greek  work.  This  rule  applies  to  all 
the  principal  examples  in  Rome,  with  two  or 
VitniTiio 
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work  of  a  Greek  artist.  It  is  possible  also  that 
the  uncertainty  which  prevails  in  the  spacing 
out  of  the  triglyph  in  the  Doric  frieze  and  in 
the  choice  between  the  cushion  or  the  angle 
volute  of  the  Ionic  capital  may  have  led  to 
r^ection  of  those  onlers. 

With  the  Corinthian  capital  it  was  otherwise, 
and  its  magnificence  appealed  much  more  to  the 


instincts  of  the  Roman  Imperial  architect ;  more- 
over, it  presented  the  same  design  on  all  four 
faces  and  could  be  equally  well  employeil  in  the 
rectangular  or  circular  temple  or  for  the  hemi- 
cycle  peristyle  which  in  Roman  Imperial  archi- 
tecture plays  so  important  a  factor  in  the  setting 
out  of  the  plan.  The  Greek  Uorinthian  capital, 
though  very  varied  in  design  and  in  many  cases 
of  great  beauty,  was  never  completely  developed 
in  Greek  architecture,  and  it  remained  for  the 
Romans   to  systematize  the   double  range  of 


three  exceptions.  In  Syria,  where  the  Greek 
artist  would  seem  to  have  been  mostly  employed, 
the  V-Bhape<l  section  of  the  leaf  is  almost  uni- 
versally adhered  to,  except  where,  as  in  Baalbec 
and  Palmyra,  works  of  such  importance  were 
being  carried  out  as  to  call  for  the  employment 
of  Roman  sculptors.  There  is,  however,  a 
second  type  found  at  Pompeii  and  in  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  where  the  treatment  of  the 
leaf  resembles  more  that  of  the  crinkled  cab- 
bage. In  these  two  cases  the  capital  is  only  one 
diameter  high,  instead  of  one  and  a  quarter,  as 
in  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  Temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollui.  The  complete  order  of 
this  last  example  is  the  finest  Roman  Imperial 
example  known.  In  the  entablature  of  this 
temple,  the  enrichments  of  the  various  fascife, 
which  in  the  Greek  temples  were  usually 
painted  in  gold  and  colours,  are  bete  elaborately 
carved. 

In  the  Roman  Corinthian  entablature  a  very 
important  addition  was  made  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  modiUions.  These  may  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  mutules  of  the  Doric  cornice ;  they 
consist  of  small  brackets  or  corbels  which  suggest 
a  better  support  to  the  corona  of  the  cornice  and 
break  the  line  of  shadow  as  projected  on  the 
frieze.  In  the  temples  of  Syria  these  corbels 
are  further  supported  by  consoles  or  ancones 
underneath,  which  rest  on  the  upper  moulding 
of  the  architrave  and  constitute  an  original  but 
overcharged  decoration  for  the  frieze. 

There  is  one  other  order  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  the  composite,  which  may  originally 
have  been  derived  from  a  desiie  to  add  leaf 
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decoration  to  the  Ionic  capital,  or  by  the.  sub-  I  order,  inasmuch  as  the  relative  proportion  of  the 

Btitutiou  of  the  Ionic  volute  for  the  Corinthian      features  employed  followed  a  fiied  rule.     Thus 

volute  to  give  a  better  support  to  the  angles  of  |  whilst  the  proportions  of  tlie  column  and  cntabla- 

the  abacus.     It  is  in  fact  a  misttii'e 

of  the  two  onlera  with,  however,  the 

Corintliian  entablature.     The  earliest 

example  is  found  in  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

In  two  of  the  theatres  of  Asia  Minor 

it  is  found  in  the  proscenium.     {See 

Composite  Order.) 

The  earliest  example  of  the  super- 
imposition  of  orders  is  found  in  the 
Theatre  of  Murcellua  in  Rome  (44-1 S 
B.C.).  Here  there  are  only  two  ordera 
superimposed,  the  Doric  and  Ionic, 
both  much  purer  in  design  than  any 
later  examples.  In  the  theatre  at 
Orange,  France,  the  order  is  eonlined 
to  the  lower  story  only;  the  outside 
face  of  the  stage  wall,  340  feet  long    Roman     Iupkrul     AacHnBCTUBK:     Corikthian    Capital 
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and  1 16  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  finest         romb. 
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8  of  masonry  in  existence. 
The  conjunction  of  the  arcade  with  the  order 
and  the  snperimposition  of  the  orders  as  decora- 
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tive  features  on  a  wall  surface,  as  in  the  Theatre 
of  Marcellus,  the  Coliseum,  and  other  amphi- 
theatres, may  in  a  sense  be  looked  upon  as  a  new 


tnre  and  the  tapering  of  the  shaft  are  the  same 
as  in  an  ordinary  peristyle,  the  intercolumnia- 
tion  varies  from  five  to  six  diameters.  Again, 
the  upper  diameter  of  the  shaft  of  the  lowest 
order  becomes  the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaft 
of  the  order  superimposed.  Thus,  given  the  di- 
ameter of  the  lowest  order  of  columns,  the 
proportions  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
design  is  governed  by  the  intercolumniation. 

As  the  Roman  Imperial  style  was  first 
developed  in  Rome,  and  then  adopted  with 
various  modifications  throughout  the  Empire, 
some  brief  account  of  the  materials  employed 
in  the  city  is  first  necessary.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus  there  were  three  methods  of  building, 
— in  cut  and  squared  stone,  in  compact  masonry 
of  small  stones  iind  cement  mortar,  and  in  crude 
bricks.  Though  Vitmvius  lays  great  stress  on 
the  pAre  which  should  be  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  material  for  the  second  method  named, 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  in  his  time,  it  was 
much  employed  (his  treatise  is  said  to  have 
been  written  in  the  early  part  of  his  career); 
but  his  description  of  pozzuolana  (II.,  6)  shows 
that  already  the  special  value  possessed  by  this 
material  had  been  recognized,  though  not  to  its 
full  extent.  The  fact  is,  as  Dr.  Middleton 
observes  {Tlie  Remains  of  Ancient  Borne,  I., 
7),  "This  pozzuolana  more  than  any  other 
material  contributed  to  make  Rome  the  pro- 
verbial '  eternal  city.'  Without  it  a  great 
domed  building  like  the  Pantheon  woviUl  have 
been  impossible,  as  would  also  the  immense 
vaulted  thermae  and  a  wide-spanned  basilica 
such  as  that  of  Constantine."  It  is  true  that 
this  valuable  material  is  not  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire,  hut  the  great  conceptions  of  the 
Roman  Imperial  style  were  evolved  in  Rome, 
and  they  owe  their  chief  magnificence  to  the 
size  of  the  vaults  which  spanned  the 
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halls  of  the  Imperial  palaces  and  thermte. 
Without  the  pozzuolana  they  would  have 
scarcely  been  feasible,  and  this  is  borae  out  hy 
the  fact  that  no  Taults  approaching  the  span  of 
those  in  Itome  are  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Empire. 

That  which  first  strikes  the  inquirer  in  the 
development  of  Imperial  Roman  architecture, 
when  compared  with  the  history  of  more  ancient 
styles,  is  the  immense  Tariety  of  buildings  of 
every  type.  To  describe  adequately  even  a 
fraction  of  these  would  be  impossible  in  a  gen- 
eral article  of  this  kind ;  therdbre  consideration 
is  confined  here  to  the  principles  which  seem  to 
have  guided  the  architects  of  Imperial  Rome  in 
the  laying  out  of  their  cities  and  towns,  and  in 
the  plknuiug  of  the  palaces  and  thermte  which 
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Romans,  and  in  this  case  the  first  course  was 
to  run  two  main  streets,  lying  north  and 
south  and  east  and  weat  respectively,  inter- 
secting in  the  middle  of  the  site  and  running 
trom  gate  to  gate  in  the  walls  built  round  the 
tewn.  In  one  of  the  angles  thus  formed  by  the 
intersection  would  be  placed  the  forum,  with 
the  principal  temple  at  one  end  and  the  senate 
house,  baailica,  treasuries,  and  other  public 
buildings  around.  The  natural  level  of  the 
ground  would  suggest  tlie  best  position  for  the 
citadel  on  an  eminence  commanding  the  town, 
the  side  of  a  hill  would  be  utihzed  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  theatre,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  near  the  river,  if  one  existed,  would  be 
established  the  thennte.  The  nest  considera- 
tion in  the  Roman  Imperial  mind  would  be  the 
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formed  the  foundation  of  the  style  and  of  its 
development. 

Just  as  in  the  present  day  the  first  course 
taken  te  extend  civilization  is  to  provide  easy 
means  of  communication  with  settlements  at 
convcTiient  distances,  so  in  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  our  era  the  Romans  extended  their 
power  and  inlluence  by  the  formation  of  pnved 
roads,  so  well  selected  in  their  direction,  and  so 
soUdly  carried  out,  that  they  still  serve  as  the 
m^n  lines  of  communication,  even  in  those 
countries  where  the  increase  of  population  might 
have  led,  centuries  ago,  to  their  being  discarded 
in  fiivour  of  new  roads,  whilst  in  the  more  dis- 
tant portion  of  their  empire,  as  in  North  Africa 
and  Syria,  they  form  at  the  present  day  the 
only  ro»l8  in  existence.  The  direction  taken  by 
their  roads  in  Syria  suggests  that,  when  laid 
out,  they  were  intended  to  connect  cities  or 
towns,  already  existing ;  but  so  far  ns  the  actual 
existence  of  any  remains  prior  to  the  Roman 
occupation  goes,  the  evidence  is  negative.  There 
are,  however,  instances  in  which  the  towns 
would  aeem    to   have    been    founded    by   the 


supjily  of  water,  the  very  essence  of  existence  in 
the  East,  and  even  in  Rome  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  mo«t  important  requirements. 

The  maintenance  of  a  central  axis  with  build- 
ings symmetrically  arranged  on  either  side, 
constituted  the  leading  principle  in  Roman  Im- 
perial design,  and  it  was  on  this  principle  that 
the  Imperial  fora  was  laid  out.  Of  these  the 
largest  and  most  important  was  the  Forum  of 
Trajan,  lying  to  the  northwest  of  the  old 
Forum,  and  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  Rome. 
To  obtain  a  lei'el  area  for  the  immense  group 
of  buiklings.  a  large  ridge  of  tufa  rock  had  to 
be  cut  away  at  an  immense  cost  of  labour. 
The  fonmi  consisteil  of  three  parts  :  the  forum 
proper,  to  which  entrance  was  obtained  through 
a  magnificent  triple  archway  (from  which  the 
bas-reliefs  now  on  the  arch  of  Constentine  were 
taken)  whicli  was  surrounded  with  a  lofty  por- 
ticus  or  stou ;  the  Ulpian  basilica  beyond, 
with  immense  apsidal  terminations  on  either 
side  for  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  at  the  fiir- 
ther  end,  the  Temple  of  Trajan  enclosed  in  a 
court  with  |torticoes  around.     Between  the  two 
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in  an  open  court  was  placed  the  famous  column 
with  the  bas-reliefs  recording  the  Dacian  victo- 
ries carried  around  in  spiral  form.  The  tomple 
was  erected  probably  on  the  site  of  the  cliff  which 
had  been  cut  away.  On  either  side  of  the 
basilica  and  the  forum,  preexisting  streets  ran 
at  various  angles,  their  junction  with  the 
basilica  being  masked  by  the  two  apses  referred 
to ;  a  similar  expedient  was  adopted  with  the 
forum,  where  two  immense  hemicycles  were 
built  one  on  each  side ;  these  in  their  play  of 
light  and  shade  as  seen  through  the  open  por- 
ticus  on  each  side  must  have  been  of  magnifi- 
cent effect.  Later  on  when  speaking  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Ciesars  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 
reference  will  again  be  made  to  the  adoption  of 
similar  features  to  mask  the  junction  of  blocks 
of  buildings  inclined  at  slight  angles  to  one 
another.  There  were,  of  course,  instances  in 
which  this  symmetry  could  not  always  be  main- 
tained, as  in  the  case  of  the  old  Forum,  where 
the  sites  of  the  earlier  temples  and  other  build- 
ings dating  from  the  first  settlements  were 
necessarily  retained. 

In  the  more  important  temples,  whether  in 
Europe  or  the  East,  the  Romans  adopted  the 
peristyle  of  the  Greeks ;  but  they  gave  greater 
importance  to  the  pronaos,  and  they  omitted 
the  posticura.  In  by  far  the  larger  number, 
however,  the  cella  occupies  the  full  width  of  the 
portico,  and  the  order  around  the  temple  is 
represented  only  by  semidetached  columns 
against  the  cella  wall.  The  temples  at  Nimes 
and  Vienne  in  France  are  the  best  still  existing 
examples  in  Europe.  Unlike  the  Greek  temple 
the  temples  were  rarely  orientated  in  Rome.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  monumental  features  and 
faced  the  fora  or  piazza  in  which  they  were  built. 
So  little  regard  was  paid  to  orientation  in  the 
great  capital  that  in  one  instance  the  temples 
of  Venus  and  of  Rome  are  placed  back  to 
back,  both  enclosed  in  the  same  peristyle ;  the 
cellas  of  these  temples  were  covered  with  barrel 
vaults.  It  is  not  known  for  certain  whether 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Baitlbec  was  vaulted  ; 
there  are  two  small  temples  in  the  palace  of 
Diocletian  at  Spalato  which  were  covered  with 
vaults ;  in  Rome  there  is  the  remarkable 
example  of  the  Pantheon  built  by  Hadrian,  and 
at  Nimes  in  France  the  so-called  Baths  of 
Diana  (see  Nyraphaeum)  had  barrel  vaults  with 
transverse  ribs ;  otherwise  the  timber  roofs  of 
the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  generally  adopted 
in  all  Roman  temples ;  an  advance,  however, 
having  been  made  by  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  trussing  the  principals  with  tiebeams 
and  king-posts. 

By  far  the  greatest  development  in  Roman 
Imperial  architecture  is  that  which,  in  the 
thermae  and  palaces,  is  found  in  the  employment 
of  the  barrel  vaults,  the  intersecting  barrel 
vault,  and  the  dome.     These  features  led  to  the 
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erection  of  buildings  entirely  homogeneous  in 
the  material  employed,  and  of  so  lasting  and 
durable  a  nature  that,  but  for  earthquakes  and 
the  destructive  action  of  mankind,  they  might 
all  have  remained  perfect  to  the  present  day. 
The  barrel  vault  constructed  with  regular  stone 
voussoirs  had  already  for  six  centuries  been 
employed  by  the  Etruscans,  but  only  for  pas- 
sages of  comparatively  small  width  underground, 
or  for  gateways  of  towns  where  the  side  walls 
served  as  ample  abutment  to  the  thrust,  but 
the  Romans  already,  in  the  Baths  of  Agrippa 
(24-25  B.C.),  had  employed  it  to  vault  over  wide 
spans  of  considerable  height,  requiring  therefore 
walls  of  great  thickness  to  resist  the  thrust. 
With  the  barrel  vault  these  walls  must  have 
been  continuous  throughout  the  whole  length, 
and  windows  or  openings  could  only  have  been 
made  below  the  level  of  the  springing  so  that 
the  vault  would  have  been  comparatively  dark. 
The  Romans  introduced  therefore  what  is  known 
as  the  intersecting  barrel  vault  (see  Groined 
Vault),  in  which  two  vaults  running  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  intersect  and  form  groins 
at  the  angle  of  intersection ;  along  these  groins 
the  thrust  of  the  vault  is  carried  down  to  the 
pier  from  which  it  springs,  thus  concentrating 
on  a  series  of  piers  that  thrust  which  in  the 
ordinary  barrel  vault  necessitated  a  continuous 
wall.  The  earliest  example  of  this  solution  of 
the  problem  is  found  in  a  tomb  at  Pergamon  in 
Asia  Minor,  built  by  the  Attalide  kings,  in  150 
B.C.  Though  not  of  great  dimensions,  it  is 
constructed  entirely  in  stone  and  shows  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  stereotomy  in  its  execu- 
tion. It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  employ- 
ment of  stone  for  such  gi*eat  spans  as  those  in 
the  Baths  of  Agrippa  would  have  been  possible ; 
it  would  certainly  have  been  very  costly,  involv- 
ing the  employment  of  highly  skilled  workers. 
Mr.  Choisy,  in  his  work,  Uart  de  bdtir  chez 
les  Roma  ins,  has  shown  how  the  Romans 
adopted  a  construction  which  was  not  only  the 
most  lasting  and  solid  ever  conceived,  but  which 
in  its  execution  was  the  most  economical,  both 
in  labour  and  material.  Centring  trusses  were 
built  at  intervals  and  on  the  cross  lines  of  the 
quoins,  and  planks  laid  across  from  truss  to 
truss.  On  these  was  constructed  a  shell  vault 
of  flat  bricks  or  tiles  set  in  pozzuolana  mortar, 
which  added  considerably  to  the  strength  of  the 
centring.  Over  the  trusses  they  built  arches 
of  brick  which  relieved  the  tnisses  and  acted  as 
permanent  ribs,  with  horizontal  ties  of  brick  at 
intervals  to  connect  the  brick  arches.  When 
the  construction  thus  formed  had  set,  they  filled 
up  the  haunches  with  rubble  masonry  built  in 
horizontal  layers  until  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  bri(;k  arches  was  reached.  According  to 
the  width  of  span,  one,  two,  or  three  coui'ses  of 
brick  rings  were  employed  for  the  arches.     The 
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centring  was  removed  to  a  second  section  as 
soon  as  the  first  vault  was  built.  Eventually 
the  upper  surface  was  sloped  down  on  either 
side,  and  the  exterior  covered  with  tiles  or  metal 
plates.  The  whole  vault  built  with  pozzuolana 
concrete  consolidated  into  so  hard  and  homo- 
geneous a  mass  that  it  rested  like  the  lid  of  a 
crockery  bowl  on  the  walls,  and  it  became  only 
necessary  to  build  piers  or  walls  of  sufficient 
size  to  carry  the  weight.  The  Romans,  however, 
did  not  apparently  realize  the  splendid  nature 
of  the  material  employed,  and  built  as  if  it  were 
also  requisite  to  provide  against  the  thrust. 

The  walls  or  piers  were  built  in  the  same 
material  as  the  vault,  and  by  somewhat  similar 
means.  Thus  not  only  was  the  whole  structure 
homogeneous,  but  by  the  shifting  and  raising  of 
the  centring  and  the  posts  and  planking,  the 
construction  was  of  the  most  economical  kind, 
and  could  be  done,  under  proper  supervision,  by 
unskilled  labourers. 

From  Rome  as  a  centre,  the  principle  of  plan 
and  design  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  true  that  pozzuolana  could  only  be  found 
in  Rome  and  in  the  south  of  Italy,  but  the  fine 
quality  of  the  Roman  mortar  throughout  the 
Empire  is  proverbial,  and  the  immense  fallen 
masses  which  are  found  in  the  large  temples  of 
Syria,  where  sometimes  in  the  core  of  the  wall 
the  mortar  exceeds  in  bulk  the  stones  it  holds 
together,  testify  to  the  great  value  the  Romans 
attached  to  it.  It  is  true  we  do  not  find  vaults 
there  with  a  span  equal  to  those  in  Rome,  but 
the  same  principles  of  design  obtain  in  all 
Roman  Imperial  architecture,  so  that  from  one 
end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other  we  find  similar 
monuments,  varying  only  in  size,  and,  outside 
Rome,  in  a  somewhat  more  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Roman  Imperial  style  than  would 
have  been  tolerated  in  the  capital,  where  the 
principles  of  Vitruvius  were  more  rigorously 
adhered  to. 

The  thermae  of  Caracalla  may  be  taken  as 
the  leading  type  of  all  the  Roman  baths.  The 
**  motif  "  of  the  great  central  block  of  the  baths 
proper,  which  covers  a  site  of  about  730  feet 
by  380  feet,  is  to  be  found  in  the  central  hall 
known  as  the  Tepidarium.  This  hall,  170  feet 
long  by  82  feet  wide,  was  covered  by  an  inter- 
secting barrel  vault  of  three  bays,  carried  by 
immense  piers  30  feet  deep,  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  hall  and  contrived  not  only  to 
carry  the  superstructure  but  to  resist  the  thrust 
of  the  vault.  The  windows  to  light  this  hall 
were  placed  above  the  springing  of  the  vault, 
so  that  halls  of  less  height  could  be  provided 
around  it;  the  spaces  on  either  side  between 
the  piers  were  utilized  as  exedrae,  with  baths  in 
them,  and  at  each  end  spacious  vestibules 
divided  from  the  hall  by  columnar  screens,  so 
that  a  vista  380  feet  in  length  was  obtained. 
With  the  vestibules,  the  tepidarium  covers  an 
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area  of  about  380  feet  by  150  feet.  On  the 
east  and  west  sides  are  open  courts  surrounded 
with  peristyles.  The  frigidarium  is  placed  on 
the  north  side  with  vestibules,  dressing  rooms, 
etc.,  and  the  caldarium  on  the  south  side  with 
a  series  of  halls  for  exercises  opening  into  the 
xystus,  all  of  these,  however,  derive  their  axial 
lines  and  setting  out  from  the  principal  hall, 
the  tepidarium,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  the 
"  motif  "  of  the  whole  structure,  and  with  minor 
variations  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  Roman 
thermae.  In  the  palaces  on  the  Palatine  a 
similar  principle  is  adopted.  The  tablinum  or 
throne  room,  the  bibliotheca  or  library,  and  the 
triclinium  or  dining  room,  are  lofty  halls  taking 
their  light  above  the  roofs  of  the  acfjoining 
rooms,  and  they  give  the  key  to  each  group, 
which  is  here  varied  by  the  great  peristyle  court 
inside,  with  temples  or  circular  shrines  in  their 
midst.  In  speaking  of  the  Forum  of  Tnyan, 
we  referred  to  the  two  hemicycles  which  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  to  mask  the  junction  of 
Hadrian's  work  with  preexisting  streets  which 
joined  it  at  various  angles.  The  palaces  of  the 
Ciesars  on  the  Palatine  Hill  (see  Restoration,  by 
Mr.  Deglane,  Monitenr  des  ArchitecteSy  and 
The  Builder^  Feb.  22,  1890)  show  numerous 
instances  of  this  device.  The  various  blocks 
were  erected  by  succeeding  emperors  on  sites 
which  necessitated  their  being  built  at  a  slight 
angle  one  to  the  other.  Each  block  appears  to 
be  symmetrically  arranged  with  centre  axis,  but 
this  applies  only  to  the  leading  features,  viz., 
the  principal  halls  and  the  peristylar  courts. 
The  rooms  on  either  side  vary  in  their  di- 
mensions, but  they  are  always  contrived  to 
balance  one  another;  where  the  axis  of  the 
block  is  placed  at  a  slight  angle  with  a  second 
block,  its  junction  is  marked  by  a  semicircular 
or  segmental  niche.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  principle  adopted  by  the  Romans,  not  only 
in  the  setting  out  of  their  palaces,  but  also  in 
those  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Empire. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  main  lines 
of  the  plans  and  the  structures.  The  scheme 
of  the  decoration  must  have  been  conceived 
from  the  first,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  numer- 
ous recesses  lefl  in  the  walls  to  receive  the 
blocks  of  marble  forming  the  cornices.  Owing 
to  the  value  of  the  materials,  which  has  led  to 
their  removal,  there  are  but  few  instances  in 
which  any  of  it  remains  to  bear  witness  to  the 
magnificence  of  its  design  and  colour.  The  rich 
marble  decoration  of  the  Pantheon  is  probably 
in  the  main  not  far  removed  from  the  type 
which  was  adopted  in  the  great  thermae  and 
palaces. 

The  appliqu^  nature  of  the  decoration  was  a 
necessity  because  of  the  materials  of  the  struc- 
ture of  these  great  Roman  baths,  and  this 
becomes  the  more  evident  when  we  compare  the 
palaces,  the  temples,  and  baths  in  Rome  with 
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those  which  are  found  throughout  Syria.  Here 
quarries  of  excellent  stone  existed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  core  of  the  walls  and 
the  external  face  were  homogeneous  and  con- 
structed with  the  same  material.  In  a  few 
instances  the  walls  were  decorated  with  pilasters 
3r  semidetached  columns,  the  latter  frequently 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  cellas,  but  plain 
ashlar  masonry  in  courses  of  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
height  was  used  as  a  general  rule.  There  is 
one  exceptional  feature  in  Syria  to  which  great 
importance  was  always  attached,  viz.,  the 
great  entrance  doorways  of  the  temples,  which 
were  enriched  with  bands  of  carving.  Some  of 
these  were  of  immense  size,  the  great  door  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Baalbec  measuring  20 
feet  wide  by  41  feet  high.  The  lintel  of  this 
doorway  was  voussoired,  the  voussoirs  being 
carried  through  both  architrave  and  frieze. 
The  peristyle  of  this  temple,  9  feet  between 
columns  and  wall,  is  covered  over  with  single 
slabs  of  stone  of  segmental  curve  underneath 
and  enriched  with  sunk  coffers  similar  to  those 
which,  in  the  basilica  of  Maxeutius  at  Rome, 
were  sunk  in  the  brickwork  of  the  great  arches 
of  the  aisles.  Although  contrary  to  Roman 
custom,  the  employment  of  Phoenician  labour 
of  the  country  probably  led  them  to  the  quarry- 
ing and  fixing  in  position  of  those  enormous 
blocks  which  form  the  substructure  of  the  great 
temple  of  Jupiter  Sol.  Three  of  these  blocks, 
known  as  the  "  trilithon,"  measure  from  62  to 
64  feet,  each  one  12  feet  high  and  11  feet 
thick,  and  so  close  are  the  joints  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  insert  a  sheet  of  note  paper  in  the 
same.  As  these  blocks  are  raised  on  a  founda- 
tion of  smaller  stones  which  Mr.  Renan  attri- 
butes to  the  Seleucidae,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
the  lai'ge  blocks  must  have  been  quarried  and 
placed  in  their  positions  by  the  Romans. 

The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  was  originally 
covered  with  tiles  of  gilt  bronze  (stripped  off  in 
663),  part  of  which  still  exists,  as  also  does  the 
bronze  rim  of  the  central  opening  with  its  en- 
riched bronze  mouldings.  The  inner  ceiling  of 
the  portico  was  also  in  gilt  bronze,  supported 
by  a  system  of  bronze  tubular  girders ;  this  was 
all  taken  away  in  1626  to  make  the  cannon  for 
the  Castel  Sant'  Angelo,  and  the  great  balda- 
chino  of  S.  Peter's. 

The  frigidarium  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  was 
covered  over  with  a  lattice-work  ceiling  formed 
of  two  T-bars,  riveted  together  and  then 
cased  in  bronze,  showing  that  the  Roman  Im- 
perial architect  was  acquainted  with  a  type  of 
iron  construction  which  it  was  thought  belonged 
only  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  the  other  monuments  of  Imperial 
Rome  the  basilicas  come  next  in  importance, 
more,  however,  owing  to  their  immense  size  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  materials  employed  in 
their  construction  and  decoration  than  for  any 
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special  novelty  in  their  design.  They  were 
evidently  copies  of  the  Greek  stoa,  and  from 
the  ephemeral  nature  of  their  timber  roofs 
have  long  since  passed  away.  The  basilica 
Ulpia,  which  formed  part  of  Trajan's  forum, 
covered  an  area  of  30,000  square  feet.  The 
central  area,  180  feet  by  54  feet  wide,  was  en- 
closed with  double  aisles  with  galleries  above, 
and  was  probably  covered  with  a  fiat  ceiling 
with  deep  coffers  between  the  trussed  beams, 
and  lighted  by  clearstory  windows  above  the 
gallery  story. 

The  great  basilica  of  Constantine  commenced 
by  Maxentius,  but  left  unfinished  at  his  death 
in  312  A.D.,  is  a  reproduction  on  a  slightly 
larger  scale  of  the  tepidarium  of  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla.  It  was  covered  with  an  immense 
groined  vault,  over  80  feet  in  width,  divided 
into  three  bays;  with  three  deep  recesses  on 
each  side  which,  communicating  one  with  the 
other,  form  the  aisles. 

Although  in  the  palaces  of  Rome  we  find  a 
strict  adherence  to  axial  lines  and  symmetrical 
disposition,  the  description  given  by  Pliny  of 
his  Laurentian  villa,  and  the  actual  remains 
of  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli,  show  that 
away  from  Rome  and  in  the  country  aspect  and 
prospect  would  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  con- 
sideration. In  these  instances,  as  in  all  those 
where  there  were  great  differences  of  level  in 
the  ground,  the  Roman  Imperial  architect  availed 
himself  of  natural  eminences  where  he  placed 
the  most  important  halls,  grouping  other  build- 
ings around  them,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
round  the  tepidarium  of  the  Bath,  though  on 
different  levels. 

Under  the  heads  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
the  colonnaded  streets  which  formed  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  chief  cities  have  received 
attention.  In  these  features  the  Romans  recog- 
nized the  customs  of  the  country,  and  developed 
on  a  larger  scale  and  with  greater  magnificence 
the  colonnades  of  the  city  of  Antioch  built  by 
the  Seleucidae,  but  now  known  only  from 
descriptions. 

To  works  of  a  purely  utilitarian  character, 
such  as  the  great  aqueducts  which  still  exist 
across  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  in  Syria,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Romans 
probably  attached  but  little  architectural  char- 
acter. There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  (and 
particularly  in  Rome  where  the  aqueduct  crosses 
a  thoroughfare)  in  which  the  engineer  has  at- 
tempted to  make  a  display  by  an  appliqu^  of 
the  onlers,  and  this  as  usual  is  unsatisfactory. 
In  cases,  however,  where  the  Roman  engineer 
confined  himself  to  his  legitimate  sphere,  viz., 
solid  and  economical  construction,  he  has  pro- 
duced results  which,  from  the  aesthetic  point 
of  view,  could  not  be  surpassed.  The  Pont-du- 
Gard  near  Nimes,  built  across  a  deep  ravine, 
with  two  lower  ranges  of  great  arches  carrying 
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a  third  range  of  small  arches,  above  which  is 
the  aque<iuct  channel,  is  not  only  from  a  con- 
structive but  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  one 
of  the  finest  conceptions  of  Roman  Imperial 
architecture. 

The  same  can  scarcely  be  sai«l  of  those  favour- 
ite examples  of  Roman  Imi>erial  architecture, 
the  Arches  of  Triumph,  which  are  found  from 
one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other,  and  were 
by  the  Romans  probably  reg«rde<l  as  their  most 
successful  masterpieces.  Just  so  far  as  tliey 
were  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  representiug  the 
victories  of  tlie  Empire,  and  in  their  superb 
construction,  they  have  a  definite  object  which 
they  fulfil ;  but  the  assemblage  of  attached  and 
detached  columns  and  entablatures  becomes 
monotonous  and  displays  poverty  of  design. 

It  is,  however,  the  one  example  which, 
whether  in  Europe  or  eastern  countries,  remains 
very  much  the  same  in  design,  except  that  in 
the  latter,  owing  to  want  of  sculptors,  there  are 
very  seldom  any  bas-reliefs.  In  Palmyra  and 
other  eastern  towns  this  was  met  by  an  elabo- 
ration of  ornament  which,  executed  by  Greek 
artists,  is  sometimes  of  great  beauty. 

Amongst  the  numerous  triumphal  arches, 
the  example  of  Trajan  at  Benevento  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing,  as  the  Corinthian  columns 
are  only  semidetached  and  serve  as  a  frame  to 
the  bas-reliefs  which  decorate  it.  In  arches  of 
a  more  utilitarian  character,  such  as  those  form- 
ing the  entrances  of  towns,  as  the  two  at  Autun, 
the  Gateway  of  Saintes,  or  of  the  bridge  at  Saint 
Chamas  in  France,  and  the  gateways  of  Ancona 
and  Verona  in  Italy,  the  architectural  result, 
though  simple,  is  more  satisfactory.  The  great 
arch  at  Palmyra,  one  of  the  largest  in  existence, 
is  triangular  on  plan,  and  is  one  of  those  designs 
dear  to  the  Roman  Imperial  mind  which  was 
conceived  to  mask  the  angle  of  two  colonnaded 
streets,  viz.,  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town 
leading  from  west  to  east  and  the  street  to  the 
western  propylon  of  the  great  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter. 

More  originality  and  variety  is  shown  in  other 
examples  of  Roman  Imperial  monuments  (see 
Memorial  Column).  Of  Hatlrian's  mausoleum 
we  have  only  the  kernel  in  theCastel  Sant'  Angelo 
(which  see),  but  with  its  several  tiers  of  peri- 
styles, it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did examples  of  Roman  architecture.  The  tomb 
of  Cecilia  Metella  and  others  of  the  Via  Appia 
in  the  Street  of  Tombs,  which  extends  four 
miles  outside  Rome,  are  in  too  ruinous  a  condi- 
tion to  judge  of  their  pristine  beauty,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  those  in  the  Street  of 
Tombs  at  Pompeii.  In  France  and  Germany 
they  seem  to  have  met  with  a  better  fate,  and 
the  tomb  of  S.  Remy  near  Tarascon  and  the 
Igel  tomb  near  Treves  are  well-preserved  exam- 
ples of  considerable  interest. 

—  R.  Phene  Spiebs. 
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ROMANO,  OIULIO.     (See  Pippi,  Giulio.) 

ROBIAN  ORDER.  The  peculiar  system 
introducal  by  the  Romans  of  late  Republican 
or  early  Imperial  times,  by  which  an  arched 
construction  is  given  some  appearance  of  Greek 
post-and- lintel  building.  In  the  illustration 
under  Alette,  in  each  story  an  engaged  column 
carries,  in  appearance,  an  entablature.  The 
abutments  and  the  arch  which  they  carry,  and 
the  wall  upon  this  arch,  are,  however,  the  real 
structure,  and  the  entablature  is  merely  an  orna- 
mental balcony.  The  structure  is  really  a  highly 
adorned  arcade.  (See  Roman  Imperial  Archi- 
tecture, tenth  paragraph.) 

RONDELET,  JEAN  B APTI8TE ;  archi- 
tect; b.  Jime  4,  1743;  d.  Sept.  28,  1829. 

In  1763  he  came  to  Paris  to  study  under  J. 
F.  Blondel  (see  Blondel,  J.  F.)  and  later  assisted 
Soufflot  (see  Soufflot)  as  inspector  of  the  works 
at  the  church  of  S.  Genevieve,  afterward  the 
Pantheon  (Paris).  In  1783  he  obtained  a  royal 
pension  and  visited  Italy.  In  1785  he  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  the  dome  of  the  Pan- 
theon under  Brebion  (see  Brebion),  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Soufflot.  In  1799  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  li!cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Ron- 
delet  published  Traits  th^orique  et  de  Part  de 
bdtir  (Paris,  1802,  text  5  vols.  4to,  pis.  2 
vols,  folio),  Mhnoires  historiques  sur  le  ddme 
du   Pantheon   frangais    (Paris,    1    vol.    4to, 
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1814),  Traduction  dee  commentaires  de  Fron- 
tin  sur  let  aqiieduca  de  Rome,  etc 

BelUer  de  la  Cfaavlgnerie,  Dictionnairt ;  Iadcs, 
Dielionnaire. 

ROOD.  A  cross  or  crucifix,  especially  a 
large  crucifix  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir 
or  chancel  in  medieval  churches,  often  sup- 
ported on  the  rood  beam  or  rood  screen,  and,  in 
later  examplee,  accompanied  b;  images  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  on  one  side  and  of  S,  John  on  the 
other,  the  Cmcifietl  being  in  the  middle. 

ROOD  AIiTAR.  An  altar  standing  against 
the  nave  or  outer  side  of  a  rood  screen. 

ROOD  ARCH.  The  central  arch  in  a  rood 
screen,  the  rood  being  over  it.  (See  Rood 
Screen  and  Hood.)  The  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  arch  between  the  nave  and  chancel, 
the  rood  in  that  case  being  under  it. 

ROOD  BRAM.  A  hori- 
zontal beam  extending  acrom 
the  entrance  to  the  choir  or 
chancel  of  a  church  to  support 
the  rood ;  generally  at  the  line 
of  the  springing  of  the  choir 
or  chancel  arch. 

ROOD  LOFT.  A  gallery 
or  elevated  platform  estab- 
lished upon  the  rood  screen, 
with  pierced  parapets,  pinnar 
cles,  and  images  culminated  in 
the  central  rood.  From  this 
loft  the  Epistles  and  Goepels 
were  sometimes  read  to  the 
people  assembled  in  the  nave, 
and  semionB  were  occasionally- 
preached. 

ROOD    BCRBBH.      A 
screen,  open  or  partly  closed, 
of    wood,  stone,    or  wrought 
iron,     erected     in     mediteval 
churches    between    the    nave 
and  the  choir  or  chancel  sup- 
porting the  rood  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  it  was  sometimes  double 
with  vaulting  between  and  rood  loft  over,  and 
frequently  richly  adomed  with  niches,  statues, 
tracery,  and  other  architectural  details.      The 
jub^  of  the  church  of  the  Madeleine  at  Troyes 
is  among  the  richest  of  the  remaining  examples 
in  wrought  stone.     (See  Choir  Screen  and  refer- 
ences ;  Jah6 ;  Rood ;  Rood  Lofl.) 

ROOD  8PIRB.  A  spire  or  steeple  built 
externally  over  the  intersection  of  nave  and 
transepts,  because  that  point  marks  the  entrance 
to  the  choir  and  the  position  of  the  rood.  It 
was  generally  of  wood,  as  at  Amiens  and  Paris ; 
but  the  term  is  extended  to  great  central  spires, 
as  at  Lichfield. 

ROOD  STAIRS.     Stairs  by  which  the  roo<l 

loft  was  approached.     These  were  placed  at  the 

ends  of  the  rood  screen,  were  often  spiral,  and 

of  beautifully  sculptured  open  work  and  tracery. 
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ROOD  STEEFLR     Same  as  Rood  Spire. 

ROOD  TOWER  A  tower  built  externally 
over  the  entrance  to  the  choir  tcota  the  nave,  or 
over  the  interaection  of  nave  and  transepts. 

ROOF.  That  part  of  the  closure  of  a  building 
which  covere  it  in  from  the  sky.  Upon  this 
part  of  a  building  depends  in  large  measure  the 
character  of  its  design  as  a  work  of  architecture. 
Hoofs  are  distinguished:  (1)  By  their  form 
and  method  of  constructiim ;  as,  the  flat  roof, 
characteristic  of  diy  tropical  countriea,  and  much 
used  in  modem  commercial  buildings  in  the 
United  States;  the  sloping  roof, including  gabled, 
hipped,  penthouse,  mansard,  and  gambrel-roofe 
with  Uieir  varieties  (see  Piteh).  (2)  By  the 
character  of  their  covering ;  as,  thatched,  shingled, 
battened,  slated,  tiled,  metal-covered,  tarred, 
asphalted,  gravelled,  etc. 
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In  carpentry,  the  term  refers  to  the  timber 
framework  by  which  the  external  surface  is 
supported.  This,  in  sloping  roofs,  consists 
usually  of  a  series  of  pairs  of  opposite  rafters  or 
couples,  of  which  the  lower  ends  are  tied  together 
in  various  ways  to  prevent  spreading ;  or,  where 
the  span  is  too  great  for  such  simple  construc- 
tion and  there  are  no  intermediate  upright 
supports,  of  a  series  of  raftera  supported  by 
longitudinal  horizontal  purlins,  which  are 
generally  carried  on  a  system  of  transverse 
timber  frames  or  tnisses,  spaced  fixim  8  to  20 
feet  apart.  In  modem  practice,  the  typical 
forms  of  these  trusses  are  indicated  in  figures  I 
and  2,  showing  principal  rafters  or  principals, 
of  which  the  lower  opposite  ends  are  tied 
together  by  tiebenms  hung  in  the  centre  from 
a  king-post,  as  shown  in  figure  1 ;  or,  at  two 
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points,  from  queeo-posts,  as  shown  in  figure  2 ; 
from  the  lower  part  of  theae  Buspension  mem- 
bera,  braces  or  struts  may  be  extended  to  etiffen 
the  principals.  To  suit  various  conditions  of 
ahape  of  roof  and  area  to  be  covered,  these  typi- 
cal and  elementary  forms  are,  iu  luadem 


subjected  to  innumerable  atnictural  modifica- 
tions and  extensions,  some  of  which  are  iUus- 
traterl  in  the  figures  of  this  article  and  in  Wood, 
Construction  in  ;  Part  I. 

One  of  the  most  marked  distiactious  in  the 
historic  styles  consists  in  the  pitch  or  inclina- 
tion of  the  roof.  Thus  in  the  Greek  temple  the 
slope  of  the  pediment  varied  from  15°  to  16^°; 


TraiU  pratique  de  In  CoiMruetlon  JUodtrne  el 
description  du  MalirUl  tmpluyi  par  let  consCruc- 
Uun,  Paris,  1867,  2  vol.  folio. 

—  H.  Van  Bkvnt. 

Barrel  Roof.      A.    Same  aa  Barrel  Vault 
(which  see  under  Vault).     B.   A  roof  or  ceiling 


which  has  within  the  appearance  of  a  Barrel 
Vault ;  a  ceiling  of  nearly  semicircular  section. 

Compass  Rocf ;  Compasa-lieaded  Roof. 
(See  Cradle  Roof  below  ;  also  Compass  (II).) 

Coupled  Roof.  A  ridged  or  double  pitched 
roof  of  the  simplest  construction,  often  without 
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Roman  roofs  had  a  slope  of  from  22°  to  23^°  ; 
Romanesque  roofs  followed  closely  the  Roman 
elope  ;  the  Gothic  pitch  was  much  steeper,  some- 
times reaching  50°  or  even  60°.  In  the  Renais- 
sance era  there  was  in  Italy  a  revival  of  the 
Roman  pitch  with  the  other  classic  features: 
but  the  French  builders  «f  this  era  retiuned 
the  steepest  slopes  of  the  mediaeval  sky  lines, 
especially  in  the  conical  roofs  of  their  round 
towers  and  in  the  pj-ramidal  roofs  with  which 
they  characteristically  covered  each  separate 
division  of  their  buildings.  These  lofty  roofs, 
with  their  high  dormers,  chimneys,  anil  crest- 
inga,  constitute  a  distinctive  characteristic  of 
the  French  Renaissance,  the  peculiar  steep  roof 
of  double  slope,  known  as  the  mansard  roof, 
being  a  development  from  these  French  tradi- 
tions. The  structural  conditions  from  which 
the  steep  mediaeval  pit«h  was  evolved  are  ex- 
plained in  Wood,  Construction  in ;  Part  I.,  where 
also  may  be  found  some  notice  of  the  flat  ter- 
raced roofe  of  tropical  or  semi-tropical  countries. 
Dpnfer,  J..  Courertvre  dea  Edifice);  Ardoitet, 
Tuilet,  MMatix,  Malihre$  diterteg,  Chfnavx  et 
^eteentei,  Faris,  1803,  1  vol.,  4lo ;  Lanck,  Leopold, 


tiebeam  or  collar  beam,  depending  upon  the 
stiffness  of  the  walls  for  its  pennanence,  and, 
therefore,  of  small  span. 


Roow  OF  Stone  ; 


X  Crom  Walls 
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ROOF 
Cradle  Roof.  A  form  of  timber  roof  mucb 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  churches  and  large 
halls,  in  which  the  raftera,  collar  beams,  and 
braces  of  each  truss  were  combined  into  an  ap- 
proximately arched  form,  and  sometimes  indeed 
hod  their  soffits  cut  to  the  curve  of  an  arch, 
producing  internally  the  effect  of  a  series  of 
arches ;  or,  when  the  arched  members  were 
ceiled,  of  a  cradle  vault. 


ROOF 

kind  are  the  metal-covered  roofs  of  Europe  and 
America  in  which  the  slope  is  often  half  an  inch 
to  a  foot  or  one  in  twenty-four.  The  plates  of 
metal  in  these  cases  must  he  soldered  together 
with  care. 

Fr«iioh  Roof.  A  curb  roof  with  aides  set  at 
a  very  steep  angle  bo  aa  sometimes  to  approach 
verticality,  while  the  top  above  the  curb  msy  be 
nearly  flat  or  m.iy  have  a  visible  slope  though 


Roof;   with  Collab  Bkaus  and  Bkacrb 

Cnrb  Roof.  One  in  which  the  slope  is  broken 
on  two  or  four  sidea ;  so  called  because  ii  hori- 
zontal curb  is  Imilt  at  the  plane  where  the  slope 
changes  (see  Curb,  D ;  Gambrel  Roof;  French 
Roof;  Mansard  Roof;  which  are  forms  of  curb 
roof). 

nat  Roof.  A.  One  whose  surface  is  actually 
horizontal  or  with  no  perceptible  slope,  as  in  the 
mud,  earth,  or  cement  roofs  of  tropical  countries 
and  the  roofs  of  brick  or  terra  cotta  supported 
by  iron  beams  and  cover^l  with  water-tight 
material  which  are  characteristic  of  modem  fire- 
proof buildings. 

B.    A  roof  having  a  slope  so  slight  that  one 

can  walk  or  sit  upon  it  as  upon  a  floor.    Of  this 
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much  less  steep  than  the  lower  slope.  The 
term  is  of  United  States  oripn,  and  applies 
especially  to  a  form  of  roof  which,  beginning 
about  1865,  became  veiy  common  all  over  the 
country. 

Oable ;  Oabled  Roof.  A  ridge  roof  which 
terminates  at  each  end  in  a  gable,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  hipped  roof.  A  gambrel  roof 
is  a  form  of  gable  roof. 

Oanibrel  Roof.  A  curb  roof  with  only  the 
two  opposite  sides  sloping ;  it  is  therefore  a 
gabled  curb  roof  This  form  is  common  through- 
out New  England,  New  Jeisej  and  eastern 
New  York,  having  been  adopted  by  the  earlier 
colonists  of  the  Northern  states,  and  being  much 


ROOF 
□  there  than  i 


the  countries 


more  frequently  i 
whence  the  mlonists 

Hip ;  Hipped  Rocf.  One  having  hips  by 
which  the  projeciiug  angles  between  two  adjacent 
slopes  are  squareil.  Thus,  a  pyramidal  ruof  ie 
one  which  has  four  hips ;  and  in  some  cases  a 
roof,  as  on  a  biiilding  of  irregulsr  plan,  may 
have  more  hips  than  four  and  often  alternating 
with  valleys. 


BOOP 

gahles,  each  of  which  is  truncated  halfway  up 
or  thereabout  so  that  the  roof  is  hipped  above. 
It  may  be  otherwise  explained  as  a  hipped  roof, 
of  which  the  hips  starting  from  the  ridge  are  too 
short  to  reach  the  eaves,  so  that  tlie  roof  below 
becoDies  a  gabled  roof  of  which  the  gables  are 
truncated. 

Loan-to  Roof.     One  with  a  single  slope ;  as 
where  the  aisle  of  a  church  is  usually  roofed 


Boof:  Early  Enoliih;  Solar  of  Horan  at  C 
Cross  Bbaks  surroRTiNO  Posts  ano  a  Puri 
13rH  Cemtdrt. 

HomoEenvouB  Roof.    One  in  which  the  same 

mass  of  material  Jiimiahes  the  outer  pitch  for 
shedding  rain  water  and  the  surface  ex|»)se<l 
within ;  that  is  to  say,  a  roof  forming  a  snlid 
shell  either  of  conipHct  masonry,  as  often  in 
Byzantine  art,  or  of  stabs  of  atone,  as  in  Syria 
and  in  a  few  chnrches  of  Europe.  (See  cut 
Sebenico,  under  Dalmntia.) 

Jerkin  Head  Ro<rf.     A  ridge  roof  of  which 

the  ridge  is  shorter  tlian  the  eaves,  having  two 
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with  a  single  slope  from  the  wall  of  the  clear- 
st<iry  outward. 

M  Roof.  One  in  which  two  ridges  parallel 
or  nearly  ho  to  one  another  are  separated  by  a 
recetling  or  dropping  valley,  gutter,  or  the  lilie  ; 
a  device  sometimes  resorted  to  for  diminishing  the 
height  of  the  roof,  as  in  supposed  necessities  of 
the  architectural  style,  and  sometimee  resulting 
from  the  building  of  an  addition  when  it  is  not 
desired  to  disturb  the  earlier  roof. 


ROOF 
MBnsard  Roof.     A  curbed  roof 

with  donner  windows  of  some  size ; 
that  is  to  Bay,  Biich  a  roof  aa  will 
best  provide  for  habitable  rooms 
within  it.  This  is  the  roof  cora- 
moD  in  neoclassic  aod  mixlera 
chateaux  and  public  buildiugs  in 
France,  the  deck  or  upper  slope 
being  usiiallj  small  in  proportion 
to  the  lower  slopes,  whereaa  in  the 
French  Roof  (see  subtitle  above) 
the  reverse  may  be  the  case. 

FavUloii  Root.  A  roof  hipped 
on  all  sides  so  as  to  have  a  pyrami- 
dal or  nearly  pyramidal  form. 

Peuthona*  Roof.  A  roof  with 
one  pitch  like  that  of  a  shed  or  of 
the  aisle  of  a  church  in  the  ordinary 
distribution. 

Pyramidal  Roof.  One  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid  or,  by  extension, 
a  hipped  roof  in  which  the  ridge  is 
relatively  short  so  that  the  sloping 
aides  end  nearly  in  a  point. 

Ridge ;  Ridged  Roof.  A  double- 
pitched  roof,  the  two  slopes  of 
which  meet  at  a  horizontal  ridge. 

Saddleback   Roof.       A  gable 
roof  in  some  peculiar  position,  aa 
when  a  tower  is  roofed  in  this  way     jiQQg-  wm 
instead  of  terminating  in  a  flat  t«i'- 
race  or  in  a  spire. 

Shed  Roof.     Same  as  Peiithouso  Roof. 

Single- framed  Roof.  A  roof  framed  with- 
out tnisBCH,  the  opposite  rafters  being  tied  to- 
gether by  the  upper  tloor  frame  or  by  boards 
nailed  across  horizontally  to  serve  as  ties  or 
collars. 

Slab  Slate  Roof.  A  roof  covered  with  slabs 
or  flags  of  slate,  as  in  cottages  built  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  slate  quarries. 

Span  Roof.     A  roof  composed  of  two  equal 
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D  Struts. 

slopes,  as  a  nave  roof,  in  contradistinction  to 
one  having  one  slope,  as  an  aisle  roof  or  pent- 
house roof, 

Teirace  Roof.     A   flat   roof  in   sense   A ; 
especially  when  the  roofing  is  of  masonry  and 
the  surface  allows  of  free  use  of  the  roof  as  a 
place  for  walking  and  taking  the  air. 
Trough  Roof.     Same  as  M  Roof. 
Traaa  Root.     A  roof,  the  rafters  of  which 
are  supported  on  a  truss,  or  a  series  of  truases, 
by  means  of  purlins. 

Valley  Roof.  One  which 
covers  a  building  so  arranged 
with  projecting  wings  or 
pavilions,  nearly  on  the 
same  level  as  the  main  roof, 
that  there  are  valleys  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  parta 
of  the  roof  The  term  is 
hardly  applied  to  roofs 
which  have  merely  the  val- 
leys of  dormers  and  small 
gables. 

ROOF  COVERINa. 
The  closure  laid  upon  a 
roof  frame,  including  the 
wood  sheathing  or  boarding, 
and  the  outside  protection 
or  weathering  by  metal, 
slate,  tiles,  ahingles,  painted 
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ROOF  COVERING  ROOF  COVBBINO 

canvas,    tarred    paper,    tbatcb,    by   any   com-  |  paiuion  and  contraction ;  or,  ia  flat  Toofa,  large 

position    of    tar,    bitumea,    asphaltum,    etc.,  slabs  of  slate  or  stone  are  bedded  in  cement.    Id 

with  gr&val,  or  any  other  fonn  of  protection  |  the  more  usual  cases,  roofs  of  any  pitch  may  be 


Cunstbuctor; 

against  the  weather.  In  the  few  caflcs  of  ab-  I  covered  with  metal,  which  is  nearly  always  of 
solntely  incombnstible  ronstraction  (see  Fire-  tin  plates  in  the  United  Stat«s ;  though  tern 
proofing)  the  slates  or  tiles  are  tied  by  lead  wire  [  plates  are  used,  and,  much  more  rarely,  zinc,  as 


Koor:  of  Staircase,  Thuhkton  Adbby,  Livror.NaHiBS;  c.  ISTO. 
to  iron  laths ;  or,  the  roof  being  filled  up  solid  in  France,  load,  as  often  in  Great  Britain,  or 
with  brick,  terra  cotta,  or  cement  blocks,  large  copper.  The  term.  The  Leads,  applied  in  Eng- 
sheets  of  copper,  zinc,  or  lead  may  be  nailed  land  to  a  nearly  flat  roof  which  may  be  used  as 
upon  it,  lapping  over  one  another  like  slates,  a  floor,  is  unknown  in  the  United  States,  where 
and  left  free  at  the  lower  end  to  allow  for  ex-      such  a  roof  would  be  covered  with  tin  plates  or 


ROOF  O-ARDBN 

with  tar  and  gravel.     Steep  roofs  alone  may  be 
covered  with  tiles,  elate,  or  ehinglee,  taid  in  the 
usual  way,  without  any  filling  or  cementing  of 
the  joints;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  rain  and 
snow  may  beat  in  through  the 
eravices    to   a    alight    degree 
without  seriouB  damage.     (See 
the  separate  terms  :  also  Flash- 
ing) 

HOOF  OARDBN.  A  gar- 
den formed  upon  a  flat  roof, 
especially  prepared  for  the 
purpose  by  arranging  thereon 
growing  plants  and  shrubbery 
in  pots,  tubs,  and  boxes,  and 
occasioually  by  accumulating 
thereon  sufficient  soil  to  sus- 
tain grass  and  other  small 
vegetation ;  specifically,  a  place 
of  public  entertainment  in  the 
open  air  upon  a  roof,  provided 
with  facilities  for  vaudeville 
performances,  partly  sheltered 
by  awnings  and  adorned  with 
a  few  ornamental  plants. 

ROOF  OUARD.  A  device 
to  prevent  snow  from  sliding 
off  a  roof  without  interfering 
with  its  watershed  ;  it  is  fenc- 
ing or  openwork  of  wood  or 
iron  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
or  of  stiff  wire  bent  into  the 
form  of  loops,  laid  in  with  the 
slate  or  shingles,  and  forming 
projections  distributed  over 
the  roof  surface  so  as  to  arrest 
the  tendency  of  snow  to  slide. 

BOOFINO.  The  materials  of  which  a  roof 
is  composed ;  the  art  of  constructing  a  roof 
(See  Roof  Covering.) 

ROOFinO   SLATB.      (See  under  S1)it«.) 

ROOF  PLATE.  A  Wall  Plate  (see  under 
Plate),  which  carries  roof  timbers. 

ROOF  BTAOINO.  A  scaffolding  used  by 
roofers  in  working  on  a  roof  slope.  It  auto- 
matically holds  fast  to  the  roof  by  means  of 
barbed  rods  or  claw  plates. 

HOOP  TRRB.  Same  as  Ridge  Piece  —  Pole. 
Sometimes  useil  figuratively,  referritig  to  the 
whole  roof  as  a  shi-lter. 

ROOF  TRUSS.  In  carpentry,  one  of  the 
transverse  timber  frames  composed  of  principals, 
ties,  struts,  and  suspension  rods,  used  in  loofs 
of  wide  span  to  support  common  ratters  by 
means  of  longitudinal  purlins. 

ROOM.  An  enclosure  or  division  of  a 
house  or  other  structure,  separated  fiom  other 
divisions  by  partitions ;  an  apartment,  a  rham- 
her;  as  a  drawing-room,  parlour,  dituiig  room, 
or  chamber  in  a  house,  a  stateioom  in  a 
ship  or  railroad  car,  a  hrtrness  room  in  a 
■table. 


BOBITZBB 
ROOT,    JOHN  WELLBORN;     architect; 

b.  1851;  d.  1891. 

He  was  bom  in  Atlanta  (Georgia),  and  in 
1864  was  smuggled  through  the  Federal  lines 
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and  sent  to  England.  Returning  to  America 
after  the  war,  he  graduated  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  entered  the  office  of 
James  Reawick  (see  Renwick).  He  afterward 
became  an  assistant  of  John  B.  Snook,  and 
under  his  direction  superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  tlie  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York 
City.  In  1872  he  entered  the  office  of  Drake 
&  Wight  in  Chicago,  and  'later  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Daniel  H.  Burnham.  Root  held  the 
important  office  of  consulting  architect  of  the 
World's  Fair  Commission  in  Chicago. 

Harriet  Monroe,  John  Wellhorn  Runt. 

ROPE.  A  roll  moulding  decorated  with  a 
twist  like  the  strands  of  a  rope,  common  in 
Romanesque  architecture ;  a  cable  moulding. 
(See  Cabling.) 

RORITZER,  EONRAD  (THOMAS  and 
WOLFOANO);  architects. 

Konrad  Roritzer  was  architect  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Ratisbon  (Regensburg)  from  1459  to 
1461),  and  built  also  the  choir  of  the  Lorenz 
Kirche  at  Nuremberg  between  1459  and  1477. 
Thomas  Roritzer  was  cathedral  architect  at 
Ratisbon  (Regensburg)  in  1482  and  Wolfgang 
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Roritzer  held  that  office  in  1514,  when  he  was 
decapitated  for  eeditioD. 

Popp,  La   Troll  Aget  de  I' ArchUeeture  Goth- 
ique;  Seubert,  Kunatltr-lex,iki>n. 

ROSACB.     Same  u  Rosette  (I.). 


ROSE.  A.  A  conventional  representation 
of  the  dower  in  ita  original  or  wild  etate,  much 
used  in  Gothic  sculpture  and  especially  in  late 
English  Gothic  and  Elizabethan  art.  One 
form  of  it  ia  especially  suggestive  of  English 
political  changes.     (See  Tudor  Rose  below.) 

B.  A  circular  or  nearly  circular  ornament. 
(Compare  Rosace,  Rosette,  Roundel.) 

C.  A  diaphragm  of  woven  wire  or  of  a 
plate  of  metal  pierced  with  holes  to  stop  solid 
matters  which  might  clog  a  pipe. 

Tndor  Roaa.  (Originally,  in  heraldic  use ; 
hence  common  in  architecture.)  A  combination 
of  two  or  three  single  wild  rosea,  red  and  white, 
one  above  another,  expressing  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VII.  of  England  with  Elizabeth  of  York, 
and  the  resulting  peace  between  York  and  Lan- 
caster, In  the  Deanery  at  Worcester  the 
flower  is  seven -petalled :  sometimes  it  is  siz- 
petalled ;  usually  it  is,  as  in  nature,  five- 
petallol.  It  baa  always  five  small,  sharp 
"  rays,"  representing  the  lenvea  of  the  catyx. 

ROBBNOARTEN,  A1.BBRT  ;  architect : 
b.  1809. 

In  1839  he  won  a  three  years'  travelling 
scholarship  .and  went  to  Paris  to  study  with 
the  architect  Labrouste  (see  Labrouste). 
After  a  sojourn  of  two  years  in  Italy,  he  estab- 
lished a  large  practice  in  Hamburg,  Germany. 
He  published  Die  Archttektoniscken  Stylarten 
(1874,  1  vol.  8vo). 

Seubert,  KUnslIer-lexikon. 

ROSBTTIl  (I.).  A  decoration  common  in 
all  the  historical  styles,  treated  as  a  flower,  a 
knot  of  foliage,  or  as  a  patera  with  conventional 
or  geometrical  detail,  generally  approaching 
circular  in  form,  but  sometimes  aquare.  In 
Roman  architecture,  it  occurred  in  the  centre 
of  ceiling  or  soffit  panels,  and  as  a  centml 
ornament  on  the  Corinthian  abacus.  In  med- 
iaeval architecture,  rosettes  of  aquare  form 
were  frequent  in  the  decoration  of  mouldings, 
as  a  knot  of  foliage  in  the  centre  of  foliated 
panels,   ete.     In  early  Italian   work,  rosettes 


appeared  often  aa  geometrical  inlays  of  coloured 
marbles.  —  H.  V.  B. 
ROSETTE   (U.).      (See   Electrical    Appll- 

ROaE  WIN  1)0^)7.     A  window  which  is  of 

circular  form,  especially  a  large  one  and  fliled 
with  tracery  such  as  those  of  the  west  and  north 
and  south  transept  fronts  of  Gothic  churches. 
In  these,  however,  the  circular  form  of  the  win- 
dow, although  distinguishable,  is  sometimes,  in 
later  work,  a  part  of  the  tracery  of  a  still  larger 
window  with  pointed  head  When  a  rose  win- 
dow has  the  tracery  bars  arranged  in  decidedly 
radiating  order  it  is  often  called  Wheel  Window, 
and  by  a  popular  extension,  Catherine  Wheel 
Window.     (See  cols.  1093-1098.) 

ROSS,  JiUD^no  ;  philologist  and  arcfa»- 
ologiat;  b.  July  22,  1806:  d.  Aug.  6,  1859. 

Ross  studied  in  Kiel,  Copenhagen,  and  Leip- 
zig, and  in  1832  went  to  Greece.  In  1834  he 
was  appointed  chief  conservator  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Greece  and  in  1837  professor  of  archK- 
ology  at  the  University  of  Athena.  With 
Scliaubert  (see  Schaubert)  and  Christian  Han- 
sen (see  Hansen,  H.  C.)  he  restored  the  temple 
of  Nike  Apteroa  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
In  1843  he  made  a  journey  among  tlie  Greek 
islands  and  in  Asia  Minor.  In  1845  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  archieology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  Germany.  He  published  Die 
Akropolis  von  Athm  .  .  .  der  Tempel  der 
Nike  Apl^roB  (1839, 1  vol.  folio) ;  .Reisei*  auf 
den  Qriechischen  Inseln  (1840-1852,  4  vols.); 
Daa  Theaeion  und  der  Tempel  des  Ares  xn 
Allien  (1852). 

Brockhaua,  Konveraationt  Lexikon. 

ROaBBLINO.     (See  Gambarelli.) 

ROSSI,  DOMERICOi  architect;  d.  1742. 

A  pupil  of  Baldassare  Longhena  (see 
Longhena).  He  built  the  fat^ade  of  the  church 
of  S.  Eustaehio,  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dei 
Gesuiti  (1715-1728),  the  Palaao  Comer  della 
Regina  (1724),  and  the  Palazzo  Saudi  (1T21), 
all  in  Venice. 

Gurlllt,  Getchichte  dei  Barofkitllei  in  ItalUn. 

ROSSI,  aiOVANNI  BATTIBTA  DB  (il 
Commendaiore) ;  archaeologist;  b.  1822;  d. 
1894. 

11  Commendaiore  G.  B.  de  Rossi  was  the 
historian  of  Christian  anil  subterranean  Rome, 
and  published  a  remarkable  series  of  works  on 
this  subject;  Jiiscriptiones  Christiance  tirbis 
Romm,  (1857-1885,  3  vols.);  Roma  Softer- 
ranea  criatiana  (1864-1877,  3  vols,  folio); 
Moaaici  o'ifiliani  e  Saggi  di  pavimenti  delle 
chiese  di  fioma(1878).  He  was  also  editor 
of  Butletinu  d'  Aivheologia  criatiana  (1863). 
He  assisted  Henzen  and  Mommaen  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Co)pus  Universale  Inscriptionvm 
Liithinr'im. 

Xerrotogie  in  Conttruclion  Moderne,  Sept.  29, 


ROSSO 

R0B80,  IL  (Giovaoui  Battista  di  Jacopo; 

callei.1  in  France,  Maitre  Roux) ;    painter  and 

decorator ;  b.  1496  (at  Florence,  Italy) ;  d.  1541. 

Rosso  was  one  of  the  young  men  who  studied 
from  the  cartoona  of  Michelangelo  (see  Buonar- 
roti).  In  1530  he  went  to  France  and  was 
employed  with  Primaticcio  (see  Priinatieeio)  in 
the  decoration  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau. 
He  decorated  the  Grande  Oaleri'e  and  the 
Chambre  de  Madame  d'Eatampea  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Vasari,  Milanesl  ed.  ;  Paluatre,  Eenaiaianee ; 
Pfnor,  Mniiographie  de  FoataiiiebUau ;  Kouyer  et 
Darcel,  L'Arc  Archilfclural, 

ROSSO  AKTICO  (Porfido  Rosso  AiUico). 
This  is,  acconiiug  to  Delease,  a  porpbyrite ;  i.e. 
a  basic  eruptive  rock,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
compact  retldish  felsitic  base,  in  which  crystals 
of  hunibleude  and  rose-coloured  plagioclase 
feldspar  are  porphyritically  developed.  The 
stone  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for 
making  statues  of  the  lieities  and  for  otlier 
omameutal  purposes,  and  later  by  the  Romans. 
The  original  source  of  the  rock  was  the  Dokhan 
Mounting  on  the  west  ahore  of  the  Ked  Sea,  in 
Egjpt— G.  P.  M. 

ROSTRA.     (See  RoBtrum,  B.) 

ROBTRAI.  COLUnnr.  (See  under  Col- 
umn ;  also  see  Memorial  Column  ;  Rostrum.) 

ROSTRUM  (pi.  Rostra).  A.  The  beak  or 
prow  of  a  ship,  used  as  a  ram  in  the  naval  con- 
flicts of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  it  consisted 
of  a  beam  or  beams  armed  with  heavy  pointed 
irons,  the  whole  being  affixed  to  the  bows  of 
the  war  galleys  above  or  below  the  water  line. 
Captured  rostra  were  preserved  as  symbols  of 
vicloiy, 

B.  In  the  plural  (Rostra),  a  platform  ele- 
vated in  the  Roman  Foruro,  so  called  because 
its  basement  or  podium  waa  decorated  with  the 
rostra  of  ships  captured  in  the  first  naval 
victory  of  the  Republic ;  from  this  platform 
orations  and  pleadings  were  delivered  t«  the 
Roman  populace. 

C  Any  pulpit  or  platform  fi:om  which  ad- 
drewes  are  made. 

ROT.     (See  Dry  Rot.) 

ROTUKDA.  A  circular  hall,  especially  one 
covered  by  a  cupola  like  the  Pantheon  or  the 
central  hall  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
The  frequent  application  of  this  term  to  any 
large  central  area  in  any  public  building,  as 
the  "  office  "  of  a  hotel,  which  is  neither  circular 
in  plan  nor  covered  by  a  dome,  is  improper. 

ROUBILLAC  (RODBILIAC),  I.OniS 
FRANCOIS;  sculptor;  b.  1695  (at  Lyons, 
France);  d.  Jan.  11,  1762. 

A  pupil  of  Balthazar,  sculptor  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  probably  also  of  Nicolas  Cous- 
tou  (see  CouMt<iu,  N.).  He  won  the  second 
Oratul  Prix  at  the  A.-a-liimie  Koyale  in  1730. 
He  appears  firet  in  Ku^land  in  1738,  when  he 
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made  a  statue  of  Handel  for  Vauxball  gardens, 
London.  In  1743  he  made  the  monument  of 
John  Campbell,  Duke  of  Argyll  (Westminster 
Abbey),  in  1753  the  monument  to  Admiral  Sir 
Peter  Warren  (Westminster  Abbey),  in  1758 
the  statue  of  Shakespeare  (British  Museum), 
in  1761  the  well-known  Nightingale  monu- 
ment (Westminster  Abbey). 

Walpole,  Anei-doteg ;  Steplien-Lee,  Diettoaary 
of  Xatlonal  Biography. 

ROUOH  CAST  ;  HARD  CAST.  A  kind  of 
plaster  made  with  strong  lime  mortar  and  sand, 
mixed  with  clean  grovel  until  it  resembles  a 
concrete,  used  for  the  exterior  faces  of  rough 
masonry  walls,  as  of  small  country  bouses.  In 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  dift'crent  processes  are  used.  Sometimes 
the  mortar  ia  very  hot  when  the  gravel  is 
mixed  with  it.  Commonly  the  whole  mixture 
is  thrown  or  dashed  forcibly  against  the  wall 
when  freshly  plastered.  The  eur&ce  is  often 
coloured  by  a  wash  while  still  wet. 

ROUaHINO-HT.  Any  coarw  mechanical 
process  preliminary  and  preparatory  to  final  or 
finished  work,  as  the  rough  coat  of  mortar 
forming  a  foundation  for  one  or  more  coats  of 
fine  plaster,  or,  in  a  scheme  of  decoration,  the 
necessary  mechanical  groundwork  of  coloure 
or  modelling.  Specifically,  in  plumbing,  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  pipes  for  supply 
and  waste,  done  while  the  house  is  preparing 
for  plastering,  and  before  the  pipes  are  con- 
necteil  with  the  fixtures. 

ROULBTTR.  Same  as  Dotting  Pen.  (See 
Drawing  Pen,  B,  under  Pen.) 

ROUND  CHURCH.  One  whose  plan  is  a 
circle  or  Is  symmetrical  about  a  centre,  and  not 


RoDND  Church:  H,  Custanza  at  Rohk;  Plan. 

arranged  upon  a  defined  axis.  Polygona] 
churches,  and  those  which  consist  of  equal  arms 
jadiating  from  a  central  point,  are  included  in 
this  terra.  Such  buildings  are  apt  to  differ 
radically  from  longitudinal  churches  in  that 
tliey  are  centred  u|ion  some  monument  or  fea- 
ture which  is  set  in  the  middle,  and  for  whose 
protection  or  accommodation  the  church  is 
planneil.  The  baptistmcs  were  buildings  of 
this  kind  (»ee  Buptinlery),  being  planned  to 
receive  a  central  font  or  basin. 
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The  round  plan  for  buildings  belongs,  with 
Tarifttiona,  to  most  styles  and  periods  of  archi- 
tecture.  It  was  a  favourite  among  the  Romans 
and  common  among  the  Greeks,  especially  for 
mortuary  and  commemorative  structures;  and 
from  these  evidently  the  Christians  adopted  it. 
The  circular  type  prevtuled  with  the  Romans 
—  on  a  large  scale  as  we  see  it  in  the  mauso- 
leums of  Hadrian  and  Augustus,  un  a  small 
scale  in  many  lesser  tombs.  It  was  a  favourite 
form  for  temples  to  lesser  divinities  and  heroes ; 
for  example,  the  temples  of  Vesta  and   Her- 
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is  the  same.  The  niches  were  continued  in 
Christian  architecture,  especially  in  baptisteries, 
but  the  round  form  gradually  prevailed  in 
them  over  the  rectangular.  The  Roman  tombs, 
and  rotundas  that  appear  to  have  been  tombs, 
were  most  commonly  domed,  and  are  often 
lighted,  like  the  Pantheon,  through  a  round  open- 
ing in  the  crown  of  the  dome.  This  last  treat- 
ment appealed  to  the  Christian  sentiment ;  we 
are  expressly  told  that  the  rotundas  that  Con- 
stantino built  at  Jerusalem,  to  commemorate 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  place  of  Christ's 


cules  at  Rome  and  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  and  still 
more  for  important  tombs.  This  last  use 
commended  it  to  the  Christians  for  memorial 
buildings.  The  most  characteristic  Roman 
type  was  a  cylinder  with  a  thick  wall,  iu 
which  niches  were  cut  inside,  most  commonly 
eight,  usually  square  and  semicircular  in  alter- 
nation. We  see  this  type  at  Rome  in  the 
80-calleil  Torre  dei  Schiavi  and  tlie  MaiiHoleum 
of  Helena,  at  Tivoli;  in  the  Madonna  della 
Torre,  and  on  the  largest  scale,  with  some  com- 
plication, in  the  Pantheon.  In  what  is  known 
as  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Spalato,  the  build- 
ing is  octagonal  without  and  eircniar  within,  an 
Eastern  fashion  that  became  characteristic  of 
Byzantine  work,  but  the  arrangement  of  niches 
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ascensitin,  were  in  the  middle  left  open  to  the 
heavens  into  which  he  had  ascended.  Othera 
of  the  ejirlicHt  Oliristian  buildings  seem  to  have 
been  built  in  this  way.  Some  authorities  have 
believed  it  of  S.  Coxtanza  at  Rome,  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  at  Ni>feni,  and  the  Baptieteiy  of 
Constantine.  The  baptistery  at  Mujelia  in 
Syria  was  apparently  uncovered  in  the  middle  ; 
and  in  the  great  cliurch  or  group  of  churches 
consecrated  to  S.  Simeon  Stylites  at  Ealat 
Sinian,  tlie  central  octagon  from  which  the  four 
arms  radiate,  and  in  which  was  preserved  the 
pillar  on  which  tlie  saint  had  stood,  was  char- 
acteristically left  unroofed.  (See  cut  under 
PInnning  ;  also  under  Syria.) 

Round  churches  were  not  naturally  adapted 
372 
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to  the  liturgical  worship  of  the  Church  ;  the 
very  early  custom  of  setting  the  clergy  conspic- 
uously aside  from  the  congregation  Uid  not 
allow  of  their  ofiiciatitig  in  the  middle  of  the 
church,  but  required  them  to  stand  apart 
toward  the  east.  This  orientation  at  once 
established  a  lougitmlinal  axis  in  the  church 
that  was  at  variance  with  the  centralized  plan 
of  the  round  church.  This  fact  of  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  liturgical  churches  divided  the 
buildings  into  two  classes,  one  symmetrical 
about  a  line,  the  other  about  a  point.  The 
need  of  separating  the  central  feature,  tomb  or 
font,  from  the  body  of  the  spectators  in  the 
round  building  naturally  led  to  dividiug  the 
buihling  into  a  central  nave,  as  it  were,  and  a 
surrounding  aisle  —  which  was,  in  fact,  as  some 
writ«r6  hare  noticed,  the  infusion  of  the  baaili- 
can  idea  into  the  round  structure,  for  the  cen- 
tra! space  must  needs  be  lighted  by  a  clearstory. 
The  separation  of  this  si)ace  from  the  aisle, 
whether  by  a  range  of  columns  or  by  an  arcade, 
soon  almost  enjoined  the  substitution  of  a 
polygonal  plan,  with  piers  or  columns  at  the 
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angles,  for  the  round.  The  difficulty  and  awk- 
wardness of  applying  arcades  to  a  circular  plan 
is  conspicuous  in  S,  Coa- 
tanza  and  in  the  baptis- 
tery (S.  Maria  Maggiore) 
at  Nocera.  The  smaller 
the  building  and  the 
sharper  the  curve,  the 
greater  the  difficulty.  We 
have  no  chronological 
scries  of  securely  dated 
round  buildings  by  which 
we  can  trace  their  progress 
continuously,  but  it  is 
clear  that  there  was  in  the 
first  Christian  centuries 
a  rapid  change  from  the 
circular  plan,  which  the 
Romans  preferred,  to 
the  polygontj  form.  By 
the  time  of  Justinian,  and 
even  earlier,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  remains 
in  central  Syria,  the 
straight-sided  shape  had 
prevailed  for  the  m^n 
lines,  though  the  round 
outline  was  retained  in 
niches  and  apses.  We 
see  both  combined  in  S. 
Sofia  and  SS.  Sergius 
and  Bacchus  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  S.  Vitale 
at  Ravenna,  where  the 
moin  constructive  arches 
of  the  building  are  set  in 
the  straight  walls  of  a 
polygonal  enclosure,  while 
i«..o,..  «  iD-Li-  the  .naule.  Of  the  .p«». 
'■B  Story.  which  are  merely  decora- 
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tive,  and    have  little  weight  to   cany,  stand 
on    a   circular  plan.     The  eRurt   to    reconcile 
the    arcade,   and    the    polygonal    plan    which 
suited    it,    with    the    dome,    which    was    the 
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space  than  were  covered  by  any  other  form  of 
roofing  in   maHonry.     Thin  iDvention,  giving 
commanding  importance  to  the  central  feature 
of  the  plan,  and  shown  in  its  greatest  develop- 


RouND  CaiTitrH:    S.  M&au  at  Nocbba;   kbb  Plan. 
favourite    covering    of    the    Romans,  and    to  1  ment  in  S.  Sofia,  became  the  leading  influence 
which  the  Eastern  builders  clung  tenaciously,  led      in  sliaping  Byzantine  churches  (see  Byzantine 
to  the  great  invention  of  pendentives,  by  which  I  Architecture).     These,  nevertheless,  though  the 
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the  dome  could  be  hung  even  over  a  8i|uare 
plan,  leaving  the  floor  under  it  unobstructeil, 
except  by  four  piers  at  the  comers  of  tlie 
square,  and  opening  vaster   areas  of  interior 


Kiiuare  or  nearly  tujuare  plan  prevails  in  them, 
with  a  central  dome,  are  intended  for  liturgical 
worship,  and  so  are  built  on  an  axis,  and  to  be 
classed,  not  as  round  churches,  but  as  longi- 
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tudina].     The  Byzantine  churr.h  waa  thuB  inter- 
mediate between  the  round  and  the  cruciform. 

Bound  churcheB  were  built  here  and  there 
over  Europe  through  the  early  Christian  period 
and  the  Middle  Ages,  though  they  were  few, 
and  grew  rarer  in  the  later  periods,  compared 
with  those  of  basiUcan  and  cruciform  types, 
which  were  almost  imperative  for  the  nt^ds 
of  great  congregations.  The  two  churches  of 
8.  Costanza  at  Borne  and  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at 
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of  uncertain  date,  shows  the  masoniy  of  a  cen- 
tury or  two  later.  It  was  doubtless  meant 
originally  for  a  baptistery,  for  which  the  unu- 
sually large  font  still  occupies  the  centre.  Both 
were  evidently  converte<t  into  churches  for 
liturgical  worship  some  time  after  their  build- 
ing, for  the  apses  in  both  are  l^ter  additions. 
S.  Stefano  Botondo,  the  other  great  early 
round  church  of  Borne,  is  of  basilicau  structure, 
far  slighter  than  these  two,  being  roofed  with 


Nocera,  already  mentioned,  the  second  an  obvi- 
ous imitation  of  the  first,  are  of  peculiar  form. 
A  circular  arcade,  ia  the  one  case  of  twelve 
arches  and  in  the  other  of  fifteen,  whose  col- 
umns are  in  pAirs  set  across  the  wall,  and  there- 
fore radially,  encloses  a  central  space  some  40 
feet  wide,  which  ia  domed,  and  surrounded  by  an 
aisle  under  an  annular  vault.  S.  Costanza, 
built,  we  are  told,  in  the  fourth  century  as  the 
mausoleum  of  the  sister  and  tlie  daughter  of 
Constantino,  is  of  brick  and  concrete  in  the 
Bonun  style  of  that  day,  but  the  dome  is 
.  raised  on  a  clearstory.  The  church  at  Nocera, 
377 


wood,  with  concentric  aisles  round  a  central 
rotunda  some  70  feet  in  diameter,  which  now 
at  least  contains  the  altar.  Essenwein's  the- 
ory that  S.  Stefano  was  built  in  imitation 
of  Constantine's  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  that  the  raid<lle  was  at  first  open  to  the 
sky,  is  at  least  plausible ;  the  fact  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  protomartyr  lends  some  colour 
to  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  round  form  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  had  much  influence  on  the 
building  of  round  churches  among  the  early 
Christians,  and  that  this  influence  was  revived 
in  the  West  during  the  crusades.     The  great 
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rot'inda  whoee  foundations  remain  in 
church  of  S.  Btuigne  at  Dyon  was  apparently 
an  imitation  of  it,  built  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tuiy ;  the  form  and  the  name  are  recalled  in  the 
chureh  called  S.  Sepolcm  among  the  complex  nf 
chapeU  known  as  S.  Stefaiio  at  Bologna.  The 
churches  built  by  the  Knights  Templars  over 
Europe,  uf  which  the  Temple  Church  in  Lon- 
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Christians  addel  to  the  Roman  form.  SS. 
Angeli  at  Perugin  and  the  old  rotunda  of  S. 
Gereon  at  Cologne,  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  both  buildings  of  uncertain  date,  are 
furthur  instances.  S.  Vitale  of  Ravenna, 
already  noticevi,  contemporary  of  S.  Sofia,  set 
the  example  of  a  more  complicated  structure 
radiating   from   a   polygonal    centre.     It   was 


don  is  one,  are  later  examples,  as  is  tiie  smaller 
one  at  Cambridge  called  S.  Sepulchre,  an<l  that 
of  NeuTy-Saint-S^piilcre  in  France.  The  Ro- 
tonda  in  Brescia,  if  it  belongs  to  the  eleventh 
century,  is  probably  due  to  the  same  influence, 
and  it  repeats  the  same  type.  S.  Michael's  at 
Fulda  was  a  German  example  of  the  same.  S. 
George  of  Thessalonica  is  also  a  round  building 
with  a  surrounding  aisle,  by  some  attributed  to 
the  Roman  Empire,  but  probably  a  Christian 
building,    and    has    the   clcarstoiy   which  the 


imitated  by  Charlemagne  in  his  Miinster  at 
Aachen  (Aix-la-Chnpelle),  and  recopied  from 
that  in  similar  churches  at  Essen  and  Ottmars- 
heim.  But  the  practi  at  value  of  the  cnici- 
form  type  tor  all  th<.  uses  of  the  Latin  worship 
made  it  prevail  through  all  Western  Europe; 
on  it  was  sjicnt  the  progressive  effort  of  the 
builders  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  Gothic 
churches  of  round  form  are  very  few.  The 
architects  of  the  Renaissance,  enamoured  of  the 
dome,  under  whith  Bmnellesco  introduced  the 
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new  Btyle  in  Florence,  reverted  to  the  round 
church.     Bramante'a  famous  Tempieth)  in  S. 
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Pietro  in  Montorio  at  Rome  led  the  way ;  the 
M&douna  della  Consol&zione  at  Todi,  the  Id- 


Doronata  at  Lodi,  both  ascribed  to  Bmmante, 
were  the  forerunners  of  a  long  line  of  round 
churches,   of  which  tlie  well-known  Salute  at 
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Venice  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  examples, 
and  the  Liebfrauenkirche  at  DresUen  one  of  the 
later.  But  the  great  achievemcDt  of  the  Re- 
naissance architects  in  church  building  was  the 
union  of  the  central  type  witli  the  cruciform  by 
setting  over  the  square  crossing  the  dome  bnilt 
on  pendentives,  after  the  manner  of  5.  Sofia, 
which  culminated  in  S.  Peter's,  and  fixed  the 
dominant  form  for  Rctiaissance  architecture,  as 
the  development  of  the  groined  vault  had  for 
mediKval.  —  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow. 

ROUNDEL.  A.  A  small  circuUir  panel  or 
winilow  ;  specifically,  a  circular  niche  deeply  re- 
cessed, oflen  decorated  with  a  bust  in  high 
relief,  or,  in  late  neoclasaic  design,  filled  by  a 
free  standing  bust. 

S.  In  glass  making,  or  glazing,  a  bull's- 
eye  or  circular  light,  like  the  bottom  of  a 
bottle. 

ROUlTDHOnBE.  A.  In  the  United  States, 
an  engine  house,  in  sense  S,  which,  in  plan,  is 
constnicted  on  a  circular  arc,  from  which 
radial  tracks  converge  toward  a  turntable  near 
the  centre  of  the  arc.  The  turntable  also  con- 
nects with  one  or  more  branches  of  the  railway, 
so  that  an  engine  is  readily  transferred  from  the 
bouse  to  the  railway  line,  or  rice  versa. 

B.  A  police  station  house  or  other  place  of 
temporaiy  confinement  for  persons  arrested; 
popular  and  without  exact  sigiuficauce. 

-(0.  D.) 

ROUND  TOWMR.  A.  In  early  Christian 
architecture,  a  building  of  a  peculiar  type  with 
few  windows  and  those  generally  so  smalt  that 
bells  would  hardly  give  out  their  sound  freely ; 
very  slender,  and  commonly  furnished  with  coni- 
cal stone  roofs.  Of  these  there  are  more  than 
one  hundre<l  in  Ireland ;  and  there  are  known 
to  be  more  than  twenty-two  in  other  countries 
of  Europe.  Although  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  used  rather  for  defence  and  for  lookout 
purposes  than  for  the  placing  of  bells,  yet  a 
tower  of  this  type  is  commonly  called  Bell 
House.     (See  Ireland,  Architecture  of.) 

B.  In  the  Southwestern  United  States  the 
work  of  American  Indians  of  the  Pueblo  type. 
Some  stand  alone  but 
the  greater  number 
are  near,  or  connected 
with,  other  ruins  of 
rectangular  form. 
Two  or  three  concen- 
tric walls  exist  in 
some,    separated    by 

from  2  to  6  feet,  the  p^^^^  toweb  (Dbf.  B). 
outer   uiterval    being 

divided  by  transverse  walls  on  radial  Iine«  into 
small  chambers.  The  diameter  of  the  inner  cir- 
cle varies  from  10  to  20  feet  or  more.  Walls 
were  of  roughly  dressed  stone.  Those  near 
other  ruins  are  generally  classed  as  kivas;  iso- 
lated   ones    may    have    been    lookouts.      (See 
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GoDimuaal   Dwelling;    Kiva;    Watch   Tower, 
under  Tower.)  — F.  S.  D. 

SUDkM,  Earlv  Christian  Art  in  Ireland. 

ROVaeEh  (ROnXBL),  JSHAV  ;  architect. 

He  was  maltre  d'ueuvre  of  the  city  of  Rouen. 
Sept.  21,  1447,  at  the  death  of  Jeh&n  Salvart 
(see  Salvart),  he  Bucc«eded  him  as  architect  of 
the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  and  held  that  office 
until  1451. 


BOnx,  MAIXRB.     (See  Roeso,  U) 


BUDH 
..  Rough  Btboeg  of  irregular 
shapes  and  sizes,  broken  from  larger  masses, 
either  naturally  by  geological  actiiMi,  or  artifici- 
ally by  quarrying.  The  term  is  uaed  very 
loosely,  covering  all  between  dimension  stone 
and  cobble  stones  or  gravel.  (See  definition  B 
and  Eub-titles.) 

B.    Masonry  built  of  such  stones. 

Conned  Rnbbla.  Rubble  in  sense  B,  in 
which  tbp  stones  have  faces  with  square  comers 
and  nearly  parallel  sidee,  and  beds  nearly  hori- 
zontal and  vertical 


Round  Towbh  {Drp.  A) :    Ardhore,  Ibelano. 


ROVBR.  In  arcbitecture,  any  member,  as  a 
moulding,  which  follows  the  line  of  a  curve. 

ROVEZZANO.  BEIfEDBTTO  DA.  (See 
Benwietto  da  Rovezaino.) 

ROW  ;  BOWIX>CE.     (See  Rollock.) 

ROTEIBS  DE  LA  VAJjFEXntBB,  FBAIT- 

gOISDBB;  architect;   b.  August,  1575;    d. 
:arch  22,  1667. 

The  chief  member  of  a  family  of  architects 
which  was  employed  at  Avignon,  and  at  Lyons 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1636  he  was 
appointed  architect  of  the  Chartreuse  of  \  ille- 
neuve-l fez- Avignon,  which  he  enlarged  anil  dec 
orated.  In  1646  he  finished  the  Palais  de 
Justice  at  Carperitraa,  and  in  1647  made  the 
plane  of  the  abbey  of  the  Damea  de  S.  Pierre 
(now  Palais  des  Arts)  at  Lyons. 

Charvet,  Us  La  Valfrniere;  Monfalcon,  Si'loire 
Monumenlah  de  la  vilU  de  Lyon. 
383 


Bneoked  Rubble.  Rubble  laid  up  with 
rough  or  irregular  stones,  but  so  fitted  as  to 
secure  an  effective  hon<l. 

RUDE.  FRAITCOIS ;  sculptor;  b.  1784  (at 
Dijon,  C6te  d'Ur,  Frum-e) ;  d.  Nov.  3,  1855. 

Rude  was  the  son  of  a  coppersmith  of  D^on. 
He  studied  art  at  the  excellent  school  of  Devosge 
in  Dijon.  In  1807  he  went  to  Paris  and  was 
employed  on  the  Co/onne  de  la  Grande  Armie 
(Colonne  Venrlome).  In  1812  he  won  the 
}}emter  gimid  prix,  but  on  account  of  the 
pohtical  ii'itiirbanccs  of  the  time  did  not  visit 
Rome  He  went  to  Brussels  (Belgium)  where 
be  imiie  tlie  Carjatides  of  the  Th^tre  Royal, 
the  pediment  of  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies,  etc. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1827,  and  in  1828  ex- 
hibited his  stitue  of  Mercury  at  the  Salon  (now 
in  the  Louvre)  Rude  executed  a  part  of  the 
fneze  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'^toile  (Paris), 
384 
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In  1832  Abel  Blouet  (see  Blouet)  succeeded 
Hufot  (see  Huyot)  as  architect  of  the  arch. 
For  him,  largely  at  the  aiiggestioD  of  M.  Tliiers, 
Rude  made  four  designs  for  the  sculpture  of  the 
piers  representing  four  subjects  illustnttive  of 
war ;  Le  Dipart,  Le  Retour,  La  Defense  du 
Sot,  and  La  I\tix.  These  drawings  are  now 
in  the  Louvre.  Le  D4part,  the  only  one  of 
the  four  which  was  carried  out  hy  Rude,  is 
probably  the  most  important  monument  of 
French  sculpture.  The  three  other  groups 
were  made  by  Cortot  and  Etex  (see  Etex).  In 
1836  Rude  made  his  statue  of  Mar^chal  de 
Saxe,  now  in  the  Lonvre.  In  1652  Rude  opeued 
an  atelier  for  the  instruction  of  pupils,  which 
formed  many  important  sculptors.  Among  his 
many  works  are  the  monument  to  Napoleon  in 
a  park  at  Fixin  (France),  the  splendid  reclining 
statue  of  Godefroy  Cavaignac  in  the  cemetery 
of  Montmartre  (finished  1847),  and  statues  of 
Monge,  Bertrand,  and  Ney. 


Ruggieri  rebuilt  (1736)  the  interior  of  the 
church  of  S.  Felicity,  designed  the  fafAde  of  the 
church  of  S.  Firenze  (1715),  and  assisted  Carlo 
FoQtana  (see  Fontano,  Carlo)  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Palazzo  Capponi,  all  in  Florence. 
He  is  best  known  by  bis  Studio  d'Architeltura 
Cioile. 

Gurlitt,  BeKhichte  dea  Barockatileg  in  Italien. 

RUUBBROBCK,  JAN  VAIT ;  architect. 

A  Belgian  architect  of  the  fifteenth  century 
who  made  the  plana  for  the  Stadliuis  at  Brus- 
sels. The  first  stone  of  this  building  was  laid 
in  1444. 


R0IJI.     A  strip  of  wood  or  metal  with  a 

straight  or  true  edge,  used  to  assist  workmen  in 
making  straight  or  true  work,  as  in  plastering, 
to  assist  in  keeping  a  surface  in  plane.  When 
graduated  and  correctly  marked  with  foot  divi- 
sions and  subdivided  into  inches,  and  into  halves, 
quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and 
made  to  fold  in  two  or  four  sections  for  con- 
venience of  carriage,  the  tool  becomes  a  carpen- 
ter's rule, 

Diminlahliig  Role.  A  board  or  the  like  used 
to  lay  out  or  determine  the  curvature  of  the 
swelling  of  a  column  ;  its  edge  being  cut  with  a 


Foot  Role.  Similar  in  make  and  form  to 
Two-foot  Rule,  but  half  as  long,  and,  therefore, 
half  as  long  when  folded  up. 

Two-foot  Rule,  A  carpenter's  nde  as  de- 
fined above,  two  feet  long,  and  folding  usually 
into  four  six-inch  lengths.  This  is  much  the 
most  common  form  of  rule  used  by  mechanics, 
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architects,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  —  R.  S. 

RULER.     (See  Straight  Edge.) 

HUUMG  PEN,     (See  under  Pen.) 

RUMPOHD,  CODUT.  (See  Thompson, 
Benjamin.) 

RUN.     In  the  United  States,  same  as  Going. 

RUNIC  KNOT.  A  form  of  interlacing  com- 
mon in  the  ornamentation  of  jewels,  implements, 
and  in  stone  and  wood  carving  generally  among 
the  early  Northern  races  of  Europe.  —  H.  V,  B. 

RUSEIN,  JOHN ;  writer  on  Fine  Arts ;  b. 
1819;  d.  1900,  Brantwood.ConistoQ,  Lancashire. 

While  engaged  in  the  study  of  painting, 
especially  landscape  painting  of  early  Italians 
and  modem  English,  he  studied  also  the  med- 
iKvat  architecture  of  Europe,  and  made  many 
accurate  drawings^  engravings  from  some  of 
which  illustrate  his  published  works.  In  1849 
was  published  The  Seven  Lamps  ofArchiteo- 
ture,  a  series  of  essays ;  and,  in  1851-53,  The 
Stones  of  Venice,  one  chapter  of  which,  "  The 
Mature  of  Gothic, "  has  been  reprinted  seymrately. 
He  published  also  lectures  and  detached  essays, 

RUSSIA,  ABCHITECTURB  OF.  That 
of  80  much  of  the  modem  empire  of  that  name 
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as  lies  west  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  In  this 
vast  region  there  are  many  remains  of  ancient 
building  showing  great  capacity  for  art  of  a 
semibarbaric  sort,  and  much  of  that  picturesque- 
ness  which  comes  from  massive  building  of 
unusual  height  and  expressive  outline,  as  in 
fortification.  Thus,  the  watch  towers,  which 
serve  also  as  places  of  defence,  which  exist  in 
great  numbers  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus, 
are  as  effective  as  Scottish  Pele  Towers  or  the 
border  towers  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  wooden 
houses  and  churches  of  all  the  forest-covered 
parts  of  the  countiy  exhibit  a  power  of  design 
not  surpassed  by  the  log  churches  of  Norway 
(see  Scandinavia)  or  the  chalets  of  Switzerland. 
That  influence  which  was  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  church  architecture  throughout  the 
empire  seems  to  have  come  into  Russia  not 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  centuiy.     This  was  the 
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Byatntine  influence  coming   partly  from  the 
monasteriee  of  the  Gr«ek  church  in  the  south, 
euch  as  those  of  Mt.  Athos,  and  partly  from  Con- 
Btantinopte  direct;  hut  it  was  largely  iuflueoced, 


RuaiM,  Fia.  2:  Chckch  of  thi 
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at  least  in  decoration,  hy  a  more  purely  Oriental 
spirit  which  is  manifested  in  earlier  BuKsian 
manuBcripta,  jewellery,  and  other  minor  arta  of 
decoration.  The  immeiliatc  result  of  this  was 
that  the  cities  of  the  empire  were  filled  with 
churches  built  with  central  cupulas  in  the 
Byzantine  taste,  but  also  much  snialler  than 
the  churches  of  Constantinople ;  hardly  larger 
than  thoee  in  the  towns  of  the  Peloponneaus  or 
of  Attica  (see  Greece,  Architecture  of),  and 
taking  their  essential  cliaracteristicH  largely 
from  the  conTcntual  churcl.ca  which  were  oft«n 
email,  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  religious 
communities.  Thus,  a  iflatively  important 
church  in  a  good-sizetl  town  may  be  only  20 
feet  square  witliin  the  four  main  picra  which 
carry  the  cupola,  with  a  surrounding  aisle  not 
over  6  feet  in  width,  so  thnt  the  congregation 
of  150  people  wonld  crowd  it. 

The  constructional  features  of  these  build- 
ingB  are:  first,  a  very  simple  and  straight- 
forward plan  of  vaulting  with  either  brick  or 
stoDe,  and  a  great  abundance  of  niortar,  gen- 
ernlly  in  the  Byzantine  manner ;  second,  an 
almost  universal  disposition  with  a  square  com- 
partment supporteil  by  four  piers  carrj-ing  a 
cyiindrical  drum  which  might  he  finished  in  a 
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bulbous  cupola,  or  an  octagonal  tower  generally 
flulBhed  with  a  bluot  spire ;  third,  a  marked 
disproportioD  of  height  to  size  of  plan,  a  pecul- 
iarity undoubtedly  resulting  from  the  convent- 
ual church  within  its  crowded  enclosure,  but 
very  effective  in  cities ;  fourth,  a  disposition  to 
cany  up  the  central  t«wer  or  drum  unbroken 
within,  BO  that  mural  painting  could  be  carried 
out  over  the  whole  of  the  somewhat  high 
funnel-shaped  or  cylindrical  tower  above  the 
heads  of  the  cougregation  ;  fifth,  a  tendency  to 
make  much  of  the  entrance,  by  means  of  a  porch 
often  crowned  by  a  low  tower,  an  elaborate 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  setond  porch  com- 
municating with  the  much  loftier  bell  tower, 
and  a  final  inner  narthei  leading  directly  to  the 
plaee  of  worship.  There  are  many  minor  pecul- 
iarities, but  the  above  which  are  generally 
found  in  the  churches  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
eighteenth  centuries  are  strongly  marked  and 
suffice  by  themselves  to  explain  the  notable  in- 
dividuality of  Russian  church  architecture. 

Above  the  roof  the  dnim  of  the  cupola  was 
often  raised  to  an  exaggerated  height,  many 
times  higher  than 
the  bulb  itself,  and 
pierced  by  slender 
windows.  The  bulb 
might  be  more  or 
less  prolonged  into 
an  onion-shaped,  up- 
ward-pointing form, 
evidently  of  Persian 
origin,  and  this  bulb 
might  be  covered 
with  metal  or  with 
brilliant  coloured 
tiles.  The  octagonal 
tower  and  spire 
which  sometimes  re- 
place this  cupola  and 
drum  havetheuniipie 
feature  of  coming 
inwanl  from  the 
sides  of  the  tower  to 
the  starting  of  the 
spire  by  means  of  a 
series  of  small  arches 
rising  one  upon  i 
other.  If" 
squinches  of  Western 
towers  but  in  three 
or  four  horizontal  , 
rings :  thes 
showing  on 
terior  pro<luce  an 
effect  as  novel  as  it 
is    thoroughly    con- 

stnictional  and  logical.  The  same  system 
is  applied  to  larger  towers  which  rest  on  the 
ground,  as  in  the  really  noble  tower  of  S. 
John  ChrysoBtom  at  Korowniki,  a  tower  which 
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though  only  125  feet  high  has  a  moat  stately 
appearance.  The  chupcl  of  the  convent  of  S. 
Nicetas  has  a  blunt,  octagonal  spire  built  in  a 
more  familiar  western  style,  but  of  equally 
good  fonn.  The  church  of  the  Virgin  of  Kasan 
at  Markowo,  Dear  Moscow,  has  the  roof  iteelf 
carried  up  on  a  moderate  slope  by  means  of 
this  system  of  sqninch-like  arches,  these  show- 
ing on  tbe  outside  of  the  roof  like  blind  dormera 
with  rounded  tops  or  like  eyebrows  (see  that 
term  B),  of  whicli  the  window  openings  are 
stopped.  In  this  church,  as  ia  those  of  less 
importance,  the  peculiarity  of  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  vaulting,  an  effective  exterior,  and  a 
brilliant  mural  painting  within  applied  to  a 
church  which  could  not  hold  over  200  wor- 
shippers is  as  notable  as  in  still  smaller 
churches.  The  church  of  the  Resurrection  at 
Roatow  baa  its  tower  arcbed  up  high  with  a 
special  cupola  reaching  a  height  of  85  feet,  and 
this  is  covered  with  figure  painting  of  generally 
cool  and  dusky  tones  but  with  warm  colour  in 
the  costumes.  The  church  of  tbe  Trinity  and 
of  the  Virgin  at  Moscow  has  an  important 
tower  over  the  entrance  like  the  gateway 
pagodas  in  India.  In  this  church  the  chapels, 
of  which  there  are  several,  are  nearly  as  large 
UB  the  church  proper.  All  these  buildings  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  are 
of  the  character  described  above,  but  there  are 
also  churches  the  plan  of  which  ie  a  marked 
Greek  cross,  which  cross  is  roofed  by  its  cupola, 
except  the  apse.  A  modification  of  this,  again, 
shows  a  plain  parallelogram  without  on  three 


sides,  the  fourth  side  broken  by  three  apses,  but 
the  plan  within  ie  not  so  different  from  the 
plans  cited  above,  tbe  piers  dividing  the  church 
into  a  cross. 
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The   ancient   buildings  of  the   Kremlin   in 
Moscow,   though  much  altered  ext«nially,  re- 
tain, within,  their  halls  of  curious  vaulting  of 
many  types.     The  willingness  of  the  Russian 
builders  to  close  the  roofs 
even   of   their   very   large 
rooms  with  masonry,  and 
their  apparent  intertet  in 
the  different  systems  within 
their  reach,  point  to  a  nat- 
ural reailiness  for  architec- 
tural   achievement    which 
the  existing  buildings,  in 
teresting  and  suggestive  as 
they  are,  do  not  quite  verify. 
The    extremely    backward 
social  condition  of  tbe  em- 
pire through  the  ages  which 
were  most  fruitful  of  ar- 
chitectural work  in  Europe 
and   in   the    nearer    East, 
must  be  held  as  the  cause 
of  this  backwardness.     An- 
cient Russian  architecture 
is  rather  a  series  of  curious 
complex  tendencies  and  ad- . 
nirably    intended     results  » 
than  a  triumphantly  sue- 
cessfiil  result    All  Europe  ^^l^^i.  o^8°jon^ 
may  go  to  Russia  to  study,      Chbtsostom,     at 
but  not  to  copy.  Jaroblaw;  bbow- 

The  simple  log  buUd-  msck. 
ingB  of  the  peasantry, 
including  churches  as  well  as  large  and  small 
residences  and  village  houses,  are  extremely  at- 
tractive because  of  their  successful  combination 
of  some  truly  architectural  treatment  with  the 
simple  structure  (see  Chalet;  Loghouse;  Scandi- 
navia, Architecture  of).  The  practice  followed 
in  Russia  even  to  the  present  day  of  hollowing 
the  under  surface  of  each  log,  that  it  may  more 
nearly  fit  upon  tbe  log  below  and  thus  be  capa- 
ble of  more  perfect  chinking,  points  to  a  use  of 
this  kind  of  structure  in  buildings  of  some  im- 
portance and  considerable  cost. 

Beginning  with  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great, 
buildings  of  modem  Euiopean  form  have  been 
imitated  in  Russia,  and  palaces  for  the  sovereign 
and  for  tbe  nobles  have  followed  the  neoclassic 
style  of  the  epoch,  but  generally  without  fortu- 
nate result.  Tlie  taste  is  often  barbarous  with- 
out being  eft'ective,  tbe  exteriors  pompous 
without  being  stately.  An  exception  is,  how- 
ever, the  great  church  of  S.  Isaac,  the  cathedral 
of  Saint  Petersburg,  which  was  the  hobby  of 
several  succ«eding  emperors,  the  plan  having 
been  changed  frequently,  and  the  present  one 
dating  from  1817.  The  church  is  considered 
to  rank  in  size,  cost,  and  importance  next  after 
S.  Peter's  of  Rome  and  S.  Paul's  of  London.  It 
has  four  octostyle  porticoes,  two  of  them  being 
much  deeper  than  the  othera  and  having  inner 
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columDB  on  the  prini^iple  of  the  f&moua  portico 
of  the  Psntheon  at  Borne,  and  the  parallelogram 
from  which  these  porticoes  project  is  roofed  by 
a  ceutral  cupola  of  great  size  accompanied  1^ 
four  smaller  ones  at  the  four  principal  angles 
of  the  ceDtral  square.  The  cupola  is  built 
entirely  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  ao  admirable 
achievement  for  pennanence  and  successful  com- 
bination of  parta ;  but  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  modem  engineering,  unnecessarily  costly,  the 
material  being  used  in  enormous  masses.  There 
is  a  great  abundance  of  decorative  eculpture  in 
bronze,  although  part  of  what  seems  bronie  is 
confeaeedty  electrotype.  The  great  doors  are 
designed  in  the  most  exaggerated  taste  with 
human  figures  in  high  relief,  seeming  like 
statues  in  niches,  and  of  a  scale  much  greater 
than  life. 

L,  Rusca,  Recueil  Aes  Destint  de  diffhrenla 
bStimfni  contlruiu  />  iS'aiiU  I^tenboury  et  dint 
I'intiHfur  de  Vetuplre  de  Hasiie;  Fedtir  Kikliter, 
MonvmfHlg  of  Anelenl  Jluatian  Archdrrturf, 
1850;  A.  Rlcard  de  Monifcrrand,  f't/lise  ra- 
tkidrale  de  Saint- hanr. ;  A.  Weltinann.  Deterip- 
tion  du  nouvtau  Palais  Inpfriat  da  Kremlin  dr 
Moteou,  1B5I;  Deiiiidoff,  Voyage  pittoretque  et 
arfkentoglque  en   Rugate  i   Souslow,    Moiiumeiits 
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deVanclrnne  arckilKliir'  Ruste,  W  PI.,  St.  Pelers- 
bourjz,   181*u ;    Alexis   Martinow,   ^nr(>n>  Xonu- 
mrnts  dea  rnvtronB  de  Mnaeou,  \mi  ;  Niihrlng  and 
Voii  Ixiwis,  Die  SladliKchf  Profanarehitektur  drr 
Gotkik,  der  NeiiaitiaHff  und  dea  Barocco  in  Riga, 
Herat  und  Narra,   Lilbeck,   18fl2  ;  Fabricius,  L« 
Kremlin  de  .Voscvu,  ISKi ;  ValCrEeii   KiprlanolT, 
Hiilnire   pittnresgut   de   I'ar- 
chiledure  en  Buaaie,  ltMt4. 
~R.  S. 
RDSTICATBD.   In  stone 
masonry,  distinguished  from 
smooth  ashlar  by  nistication. 
RUSTICATION.      In 
Bt«ne  cutting,  that  done  with 
joints  sunk  in  some  sort  of 
channel,   the    faces   of   the 
stones  projecting.    The  above 
is  what  is  meant  generally 
when  rustication  is  spoken 
of,  but  the  face  of  the  stones 
is  usually   roughened  artifi- 
cially to  form  a  contrast  with 
ordinary  dreaiuil  ashlar  ;  and 
this  roughening  may  be  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  include  ver- 
miculation,    or    may   consist 
of  a  regularly  cut  series  of 
projections      and     sinkings. 
This  is  sometimes  imitatetl 
in    brickwork ;      and     then 
sometimes,   and    perhaps   in 
stonework  also,  in  horizontal 
grooves  without  verticals. 

RUSTIC  WORE.  A. 
Decoration  by  means  of  rough 
woodwork,  the  bark  being 
left  in  place,  or  by  means  of 
uncut  stones,  artificial  rock- 
work,  or  the  like,  or  by  such 
combination  of  these  materi- 
als iind  devices  as  will  cause 
the  general  appearance  of 
what  is  thought  to  be  rural 
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in  character.  Where  woodwork  ia  used  it  is 
customary  to  provide  a  continuous  sheathing 
as  of  boards,  upon  which  are  nailed  the  small 
logs  and  branctaea  with  their  bark,  moss,  etc., 
carefidly  preserved ;  but  these  strips  of  wood 
are  often  arranged  in  ornamental  patterns,  caus- 
ing anything  but  a  rural  appearance. 

B.   In  cut  stone ;  same  as  Rusticst«d  Work. 

S 

S.     The  abbreviation  for  saint  (Enghsh  and 
French) ;  sairUe  (French,  feminine) ;  son  (i.e. 
satUo),    saJila,    sand'    {Italian    and 
Spanish).     (For  the  plural  form  and 
the  superhttive,  see  SS.) 

BABINB.     (See  Savine.) 

8ACRASIBITT  CHAPBIi.  A 
chapel  especiiiUy  reserved  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  host. 

BACRAMUNT  HOnSB.  An 
ambry ;  used  especiaUy  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  sacre<l  wafer. 

BACRABIUM.  A.  In  Roman 
archaeology,  a  place  of  deposit  for 
sacred  objects,  a  chapel  or  Ehrine. 

B.  In  Christian  ecclesiology,  the 
sanctuary,  the  choir,  the  sacristy,  a 
piscina,  a  sacrament  house ;  the  late 
Latin  word  being  employed  in  various 
meanings. 

SACKDD  TUNT ;  TIFL  A  tent 
erected  by  American  Indians  to  shel- 
ter some  sacred  object.  Especially, 
one  of  three  tents  or  tipis,  of  the 
Omaha,  used  for  the  Sacred  Pole,  a 
stick  of  Cottonwood  eight  feet  long, 
said  to  be  over  two  hundred  years 
old,  the  Sacred  White  Buffalo-cow 
Skin,  and  the  Sacred  Bag  consecrated 
to  war.  These  sacred  tents  and  all 
they  contained  are  now  in  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. See  the  contributions  of 
Dorsey  to  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

—  F.  S.  D. 

aACRZBTT.  A  place  reserved 
near  the  high  altar  and  sanctuary 
of  a  church,  usually  a  single  room, 
but  sometimes  of  great  proportions. 
the  place  where  priests  and  deacons  vest 
for  the  service  and  unvest  agiun,  and  where 
ecclesiastical  garments  are  stored ;  and  where 
much  of  the  business  of  the  church  ia  done,  as 
the  reception  and  registration  of  requests  for 
masses  or  prayers.  There  ia  of  necessity  a 
lavatory,  and  there  should  be  a  separate  pisciiu 
for  washing  altar  vessels  and  the  like ;  also 
permanent  presses  and  cupboards ;  and  all  these 
fittings  are  commonly  made  architectuial  and 
are  often  adorned  very  richly.     In  some  old 


SADDLE!  BAR 
sacristies  there  were  ovens 
intended  for  consecration ; 
muniments  are  kept  in  a  special  press  by  them- 
selves. 

SADDUl.  A.  The  cap  of  a  doorsill,  or 
the  bottom  piece  of  a  door  frame,  forming  a 
slightly  raised  ridge,  upon  which  the  door,  when 
shut,  fits  rather  closely.  The  object  is  to  give 
the  under  side  of  the  door  such  height  above  the 
fioor  as  to  prevent  its  striking  or  bmdmg  when 
thrown  open.  Saddles  are  made  of  wood,  cast- 
iron,  brass,  marble,  etc.  In  England,  some 
carefully  built  houses  have  no  saddles  for  the 
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E  Mans  (Sakthb),  Fbanck. 
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interior  doorg,  the  carpets  of  two  ailjoining  rooms 
meeting  under  the  doors,  the  theoiy  being  that 
the  floor  is  so  perfectly  levelled  and  built  that 
saddles  are  unnecessaiy. 

Ji.  Anything  used  to  interpose  a  vertical  sup- 
port and  the  foundation  or  the  load  upon  the  sup- 
port ;  especially  in  temporary  work,  as  in  Shoring. 

a ADDz;b-B ACIUIO .  Sloping  equally  on 
either  aide  from  a  riilge.  (See  Saddle-backed 
Roof,  under  Roof.) 

SADDLE  BAR.     A  horizontal  bar  of  iron 

across  a  window  opening,  sometimes  to  stiffen 
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SADDLE  STONE 

the  slender  stone  mullions;  more  often  to  se- 
cure the  leaded  glass  by  means  of  wires  twisted 
around  it. 

SADDU:  STONE.  The  stone  set  at  the 
apex  of  a  gable  built  of  masonry,  and  forming 
the  capstone  of  the  coping. 

Same  as  Septa. 
A  place  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
money,  plate,  papers,  and  other  valuables. 
Safes  are  intended  to  be  fire-proof,  burglar-proof, 
or  both.  When  built  with  the  building  as  an 
integral  part  of  it,  they  are  commonly  built 
from  the  foundation  with  solid  masonry  to  the 
first  floor,  and  with  brickwork  above  in  double 
walls,  and  are  commonly  called  vaults.  When 
extended  through  several  stories,  the  structure 
is  called  a  stack  of  vaults.  The  floor  and  ceil- 
ings in  each  story  are  generally  constructed  with 
light  iron  beams  and  railroad  bars  laid  far 
enough  apart  to  permit  a  solid  closure  of  brick 
laid  upon  the  flanges  with  a  covering  of  brick 
or  cement ;  or  fewer  beams  are  used,  and  arches 
of  brick  are  laid  between  them.  In  each  story 
the  doorway,  or  doorways,  are  of  bevelled  steel 
frames  built  into  the  masonry,  forming  a  vesti- 
bule closed  with  outer  doors  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  lighter  inner  doors,  all  provided  with  burg- 
lar-proof bolts.  In  fire-proof  buildings  these 
safes  or  vaults  are  not  necessarily  built  from  the 
foundations,  but  may  be  started  from  the  steel 
framework  of  any  floor,  wherever  required. 
Safes  of  this  kind,  though  fire-proof,  are  not  con- 
sidered burglar-proof  unless  lined  with  steel  and 
provided  with  other  securities  against  intrusion. 
For  banks  and  other  public  institutions  these 
structures  are  built  with  greater  care  and  with 
ampler  interior  space,  and  often  with  two  stories 
of  safes  on  each  floor.  Good  safes  have  outer 
and  inner  doors,  both  provided  with  burglar- 
proof  locks.  A  patent  lor  fire-proof  safes  pro- 
vides an  outer  and  inner  steel  lining  between 
which  alum  is  pac*ked.  When  exposed  to  heat 
the  alum  gives  off"  its  water  of  crystallization, 
which  becomes  steam  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  thus  enclosing  the  contents  in  an  en- 
velope of  steam  at  212  degrees  F.,  which  is 
maintained  until  the  water  is  all  expelle<l,  and 
which  thus  greatly  delays  the  burning  of  con- 
tents.    (See  Godown ;  Kura.) 

—  Henry  Van  Brunt. 

SAFE-DEPOSIT  VAULT.  A  vault  in 
sense  J5,  to  provide  safe  storage  for  documents, 
bullion,  jewels,  plate,  coin,  and  other  valuables. 
Public  safe-deposit  vaults  are  large  basement 
rooms  or  vaults  of  solid  masonry,  lined  with 
burglar-proof  boxes  of  various  sizes,  which  are 
severally  accessible  only  to  those  who  rent  them. 
Such  places  are  provided  with  every  possible  ap- 
pliance of  safety  and  protection,  and  include  a 
series  of  small  rooms  or  compartments,  wherein 
those  who  rent  the  boxes  can  be  secluded  while  ex- 
amining their  property  or  consulting  their  papers. 
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SAIL  OVER.  Any  projection  or  jutting 
beyond  the  general  wall  surface.  Also,  sale 
over,  oversale,  oversail.  A  term  connected  with 
salient.     (See  Overhang.) 

SAINTE  CHAPEUiE  In  French,  a  holy 
chapel,  that  is,  one  of  especially  sacred  charac- 
ter; a  term  used  peculiarly  for  those  which 
contain  some  relic  of  great  sanctity,  as  any  one 
of  those  which  relate  especially  to  the  Passion 
of  Christ.  The  structure  of  a  double  building, 
with  a  lower  and  a  higher  church,  is  especially 
identified  with  these  buildings  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  in  France.  It  is  found  in  the 
celebrated  Sainte  Chapelle  of  Paris,  once  form- 
ing part  of  the  royal  palace  in  the  He  de  la 
Cit^  and  at  Yincennes,  but  this  has  no  special 
significance,  its  purpose  being  rather  to  add  to 
the  height  and  dignity  of  the  structure. 

SALLE  DES  PAS  PERDUS.  A  large 
hall  forming  a  monumental  vestibule  or  waiting 
room  to  smaller  halls  or  apartments,  as  in 
courts  of  justice  and  other  public  buildings  in 
France. 

SALLT.  A  projection ;  the  end  of  a  tim- 
ber, as  the  foot  of  a  rafter,  cut  with  an  internal 
angle  to  fit  over  a  plate  or  horizontal  beam. 

SALOMON  DE  CAUS.  (See  Cans,  Salo- 
mon de.) 

SALOON.  A.  A  spacious  or  elegant  apart- 
ment for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
company  ;  a  hall  of  state  or  ceremony. 

B.  In  the  United  States,  specifically,  a  bar- 
room. 

SALT  IN  BRICK  TVALL8.  (See  Efilo- 
rescence.) 

S  ALTPETERINO ;  S  ALTPETRINO.  (See 
Efflorescence.) 

SALUTATORTCXM.  In  mediaeval  build- 
ing, a  porch  or  a  portion  of  the  sacristry  of  a 
church,  where  the  clergy  and  the  people  could 
meet  and  confer. 

8ALVART,  JEHAN ;  architect. 

March  13,  1398,  he  replaced  Jehan  de  Ba- 
yeux  as  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen 
(Seine  Inf(?rieure,  France).  In  1407  he  re- 
stored the  west  portal  of  the  cathedral.  From 
1400  to  1411  he  was  employed  on  the  chateau 
of  Tancarville  (France).  In  1430  he  enlarged 
the  windows  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of 
Rouen.  In  1432  Salvart  appears  as  matt  re 
d'opHvre  (city  architect)  of  the  city  of  Rouen. 

Deville,  Revne  des  Architects  de  la  CcUfUdrale 
de  Rouen ;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire, 

8ALVI,  NICCOLO;  architect;  b.  1699;  d. 
1751. 

Salvi  was  a  pupil  of  Antonio  Cannevari. 
His  most  important  work  is  the  fountain  of 
Trevi  (which  see)  in  Rome  (1735-1762). 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien  ; 
Milizia,  Meinorie, 

SALZBURG,  ARCHTTECTURE  OF.  (See 
Austrian  States,  Architecture  of.) 
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aAIiZBNBBRO,  WIIiHBLM;  architect. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Schinkel  (see  Scbinkel). 
During  the  reatoration  conducted  by  Fossati 
(see  Fossati)  at  the  church  of  S.  Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinople, in  1847-1848,  Salzenberg  was 
GoromiBsioned  b;  the  king  of  Prussia  to  exam- 
ine the  construction  and  decoration  of  the  build- 
ing. He  published  his  results  in  1854,  under 
the  title,  Alt-ckristlicke  Baudenkmcde  von 
ConstarUinople  (1  vol.  folio).     Thin  won  for 


SANCTUARY 
France).  Be  built  the  fine  western  portal  of 
the  church  of  S.  Michel  at  D^on.  The  signa- 
ture on  the  bas-relief  of  the  tympanum  is  sup- 
posed to  be  modem.  Other  works  at  D^od  aie 
ascribed  to  him. 

Cbabent,  Dijon. 

BAMUICHELE,    BAMMICHEU.      (See 
Sanmicheli.) 

BAJUFLEROOM.     A.  A  room  where  com- 
mercial samples  are  kept  and  shown,  as  by  a 
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bim  the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architecte  in  1855. 

Senbert,  K^natler-Uxikon. 

BAI.ZMANV,  MAX ;  architect ;  b.  about 
1850;  d.  Feb.  7,  1897. 

Architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Bremen,  Ger- 
many. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  finished 
the  towers  and  the  decoration  of  tlie  northern 
aide  of  the  building. 

Nekrologie,  in  Kunslckronik,  Feb,  18,  1897. 

SAMBICHE.     (See  Chambiges.) 

SAMBtN,  HUatms ;  architect. 

Architect  of  the  city  of  Dijoa  (Cote  d'Or, 
3»7 


B  (Oisb),  France;    at  East  End  or  CuviirH. 

SAKCTXTART.  A  place  considered  sacred, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  safety 
from  pursuers.  Thus  the  innermost  and  lea«t 
public  part  of  a  temple,  or  of  a  ChristiaD 
church,  the  separate  shrine  of  a  divinity  or 
aaint,  a  region  within  which  all  the  trees,  build- 
inga,  monuments,  etc.,  and  the  soil  itself  was 
held  sacred  to  a  divinity,  or  an  asylum  in  sense 
A\a&  sanctuary ;  and  there  is  no  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  uses  of  the  terra. 

Especially,  in  a  Christian  church,  the  place 
where  the  principal  altar  is  act,  distinguished 
from  the  choir  (see  Choir,  ..-1),  or  from  the  outer 
part  of  the  chancel. 


SANCTUARY  SCRBBN 

SANCTUART  SCREEN.  Any  partition 
which  separates  the  sanctuary  proper  from  the 
larger  part  of  the  choir.  (See  Chancel  Screen ; 
also  Choir  Screen  and  the  references.) 

8ANCTUS  BELL.  A  bell  hung  in  an  ex- 
terior turret  or  bell  cot  over  or  near  the  chancel 
arch,  which  was  formerly  rung  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  those  not  in  the  church  to  the  service 
of  the  mass ;  this  notice  is  now  usually  limited 
to  the  ringing  of  a  hand  bell  in  the  sanctuary. 

SAND.  Small  particles  of  stone  formed 
sometimes  by  the  trituration  of  stones  or  rocks 
when  carried  by  water,  sometimes  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  cementing  substance  of  crys- 
talline rocks.  Sand  for  building  purposes  is 
generally  found  in  the  beds  of  streams  or  in 
beds,  or  pits,  in  the  earth,  as  well  as  on  the 
seashore. 

It  should  be  silicious,  gritty,  not  too  fine, 
and  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from 
loam.  Sand  formed  by  the  trituration  of  finely 
grained  or  amorphous  rocks,  really  fine  pebbles, 
may  be  used  for  mortar,  if  of  hard  material, 
and  no  other  can  be  obtained.  Silicious  mate- 
rial is  to  be  preferred.  —  W.  R.  H. 

SANDB7,  THOMAS  ;  architect ;  b.  1721  ; 
d.  June  25,  1798. 

He  was  appointed  architect  to  King  George 
II.  of  England  in  1754,  and  in  1755  was  one 
of  the  committee  which  considered  the  formation 
of  a  public  academy.  At  the  formation  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  1768,  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber, and  the  first  professor  of  architecture. 

William  Sandby,  History  of  the  Royal  Academy^ 

SAND  FINISH.     (See  Plastering.) 

SAND  FOUNDATION.  A  platform  or 
bed  of  sand,  natural  or  artificial,  prepared  for 
the  erection  of  a  building.     (See  Foundation.) 

SANDINO.  The  sprinkling  of  fine  sand 
on  fresh  paint  to  obtain  a  granulated  surface 
resembling  sandstone. 

SANDSTONE.  A  stone  consisting  of  con- 
solidated silicious  sands.     (See  Stone.) 

SAN  aALLO,  SANOALLO,  ANTONIO 
(I.)  DA  (aiAMBERTI);  b.  1455;  d.  1534; 
architect,  engineer,  and  woodcarver. 

Antonio  Giaraberti,  brother  of  Giuliano  da 
San  Gallo,  began  life  as  a  woodworker.  He 
went  to  Rome  about  1492,  and  was  employed 
by  Alexander  VI.  (Pope  1492-1503)  to  re- 
model the  Castel  Sant*  Angelo,  and  build  the 
gallery  connecting  it  with  the  Vatican.  He 
appears  in  the  records  as  murator.  About 
1496  he  was  appointed  Capomaestro  of  all  the 
works  of  the  Signoria  of  Florence,  Italy,  in- 
cluding the  improvement  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
and  the  fortresses  of  Firenzuola  and  Poggio  Im- 
periale.  He  enjoyed  a  large  practice  as  military 
engineer  until  about  1518,  when  he  seems  to 
have  settled  at  Montepulciano,  where  he  built 
the  Cervini,  Tarugi,  and  Bellarmini  palaces  and 
the  important  church  of  the  Madonna  di  S. 
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SAN  GALLO 

Biagio.     The  palace  of  the  cardinal,  Del  Monte 

(Palazzo  Communale),  and  the  Loggia  del  Met- 

catOf  at  Monte  San  Savino,  are  attributed  to 

Antonio.     He  built  also  the  nave  of  the  church 

of  the  Annunziata  at  Arezzo.     (See  San  Gallo, 

Giuliano  da.) 

liSLmhertif  Madonna  di  San  Biagio  ;  Memoiresde 
la  SociHl  des  Antiquaires  de  France^  1884,  p.  222. 

SAN  aALLO,  SANaALLO,  ANTONIO 
(n.)  DA  (ANTONIO  PICCONI)  ;  architect ; 
b.  1485;  d.  Oct.  3,  1546. 

Antonio  II.  was  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Giuli- 
ano and  Antonio  (I.)  da  San  Gallo.  His  name 
was  Picconi.  He  was  employed  by  Bramante 
(see  Bramante)  as  a  draughtsman,  and  assisted 
Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  at  S.  Peter's  church,  and 
in  1517  was  made  Raphael's  associate  in  the 
superintendence  of  that  building.  May  1,  1518, 
he  was  appointed  architect  of  the  church  and 
the  Vatican  palace,  and  retained  that  office  until 
his  death.  The  model  which  he  made  for  S. 
Peter's  is  still  in  existence.  Antonio  was  for 
many  years  the  leading  architect  in  Rome,  and 
controlled  a  large  military  and  civil  practice. 
He  had  in  hand  at  one  time  the  fortresses  of 
Florence  and  Ancona,  the  completion  of  the 
buildings  at  Loreto  (see  Sansovino,  Andrea), 
the  enlargement  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  foun- 
tain and  aqueduct  at  Orvieto.  The  villa  Ma- 
dama,  Rome,  is  attributed  to  Raphael  by  Vasari, 
but  existing  drawings  by  Antonio  and  his 
brother,  Battista,  indicate  that  much  of  the 
work  was  done  by  them  about  1530  (Geymiiller, 
op.  cit.,  p.  59).  About  1542  he  built  for  Paul 
III.  (Famese,  Pope  1534-1549),  the  Pauline 
chapel  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  decorated  by 
Michelangelo  (see  Buonarroti).  For  the  same 
pope,  also,  he  began  the  famous  Famese  palace 
in  Rome.  At  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
story,  the  work  was  transferred  to  Michelangelo, 
whose  design  for  the  cornice  was  preferred.  A 
long  list  of  Antonio's  palaces  and  churches  is 
given  by  Vasari  (Vita  di  A.  San  Gallo  the 
Younger).  Many  of  his  drawings  are  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Uffizi  (Florence). 

Bertoloiti,  Xuori  docnmenti ;  Ravioli,  Notizie  ; 
Redtenbacher,  Baumeister  der  Renaissance; 
MUntz,  Renaissance ;  Vasari,  Milanese  ed.  ;  Va- 
sari, Blashfield-Hopkins  ed.;  Gey m\i\\er ^  Rajfaello 
Sanzio  come  architetto. 

SAN  aALLO,  8ANOALLO,  ARI8TO- 
TELE.     (See  Sangallo,  Bastiano  da.) 

SAN  OALI.O,  S ANQALLO,  BASTIANO 
DA  (ARISTOTLE)  ;  painter  and  architect ; 
b.  1481  ;  d.  1551. 

Bastiano  was  a  son  of  the  younger  sister  of 
Giuliano  and  Antonio  (I.)  da  San  Gallo,  and  a 
cousin  of  Antonio  (II.)  da  San  Gallo.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  the  painter  Perugino  (see  Va- 
nucci,  Pietro)  in  Florence,  and  studied  the  great 
cartoon  of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti.  He  earned 
the  name,  Aristotele,  by  his  intelligence  and 
application.    With  his  brother,  Giovanni  Fran- 
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cesco,  he  was  employed  to  build  the  Pandolfini 
palace,  in  Florence,  from  the  designs  of  Raffaello 
Santi  (see  Santi,  R.).  The  building  was  not 
finished  until  after  1530.  He  attached  him- 
self to  the  court  of  Cosmo  I.  de'  Medici ;  San 
Gallo,  Battista  (il  Gobbo) ;  architect ;  b.  about 
1496,  a  brother  of  A.  (II.)  da  San  Gallo,  assist- 
ing in  much  of  his  work. 

SAN  OALIiO,  SANaALIiO,  FRAN- 
CESCO DA ;  sculptor  and  architect ;  b.  1 494 ; 
d.  1576. 

Francesco  was  a  son  of  the  great  architect, 
Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  (see  San  Gallo,  Giuliano 
da).  His  best  work  is  the  recumbent  statue 
of  Bishop  Bonafelde,  at  the  Certosa,  near  Flor- 
ence. Between  1531  and  1559,  he  ma<le  with 
Antonio  Solesmo  the  monument  to  Piero  de'  Med- 
ici at  Monte  Cassino  (Tuscany). 

Vasari,  Milanesi  ed. ;  Mttntz,  Benaissance, 

SAN  aALLO,  SANOALLO,  aiULIANO 
DA  (QIAMBBRTI) ;  architect,  engineer,  and 
woodcarver. 

Giuliano  was  bom  in  Florence;  the  oldest 
son  of  Francesco  Giamberti,  a  woodworker  who 
trained  his  sons  to  his  own  trade.  Francione 
was  also  his  teacher  and  associate.  Milanesi 
derives  the  name  San  Gallo  from  his  residence 
near  the  Porta  di  San  Gallo  in  Florence.  In 
1465  he  was  in  Rome,  and  was  employed  by 
Paul  II.  (Pope  1464-1471)  on  the  palace  of 
S.  Marco,  the  tribuna  of  S.  Peter's,  and  the 
Vatican  (Miintz).  In  1848  he  fortified  and  de- 
fended, unsuccessfully,  the  city  of  Castellina 
against  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples.  For  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  GiiUiano  designed  the  octagonal  sacristy 
of  S.  Spirito  in  Florence  (begun  1489),  and  the 
famous  villa  of  Poggio  a  Civjano  (about  1485- 
1489).  His  chef-cf^oeuvre,  the  church  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Carceri  at  Prato,  was  built  be- 
tween 1485  and  1491.  Dec.  9, 1507,  Giuliano 
was  chosen  Capomoestro  (chief  architect)  of  the 
Duomo,  Florence.  The  cloister  of  S.  Maddalena 
de'  Passi,  in  which  he  copied  an  Ionic  capital 
found  at  Fiesole,  was  begun  in  1479.  The 
Palazzo  Gondi  (Florence)  is  ascribed  to  Giuliano 
by  Vasari.  For  the  Cardinal  della  Rovere, 
afterward  Julius  II.,  he  restored  the  fortress 
of  Ostia  (1484),  and  built  the  palace  of  Savona 
(1494).  On  one  of  the  sketches  of  the  Barbe- 
rini  collection  is  written  an  account  of  a  journey 
to  France  in  1496.  Giuliano  built  the  dome 
of  the  church  at  Loreto,  Italy  (1497-1500), 
and  was  employed  as  civil  and  military  archi- 
tect in  many  Italian  cities.  During  the  reign 
of  Leo  X.  (Pope  1513-1521),  he  was  associ- 
ated with  Raphael  as  architect  of  the  Vatican 
and  S.  Peter's  (see  Santi,  R).  July,  1515,  he 
returned  to  Florence.  Several  of  the  designs 
which  he  made  in  competition  for  the  facade 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  1516  are  still  preserved  at 
the  UflSzi  Gallery.     A  list  of  his  buildings  is 
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published  by  Milanesi  in  his  Vasari.  The  San 
Gallo  had  a  botega  (shop)  in  Florence  for  wood- 
carving  and  sculpture.  The  wooden  crucifix  at 
the  Annunziata,  and  a  part  of  the  high  altar 
at  the  Duomo  (Florence),  and  other  works 
at  Penigia  and  elsewhere,  are  attributed  to 
Giuliano.  Del  Badia,  in  the  Fabbriche  di 
Firenze,  has  shown  that  between  Sept.  19, 
1489,  and  Feb.  6,  1490,  Giuliano  da  San  GaUo 
was  paid  115  lire,  10  soldi  for  the  model, 
still  in  existence,  of  the  Strozzi  Palace  (Flor- 
ence), of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  the  de- 
signer, instead  of  Benedetto  da  Maiano  (see 
Maiano,  Benedetto  da),  as  Vasari  asserts.  There 
is  an  album  of  his  sketches  in  the  Barberini 
Library  (Rome).  Another  collection  is  in  the 
library  at  Siena.  They  contain  drawings  of 
monuments  in  Italy,  France,  and  Greece,  which 
have  disappeared. 

Dr.  Hans  von  Ste^^mann  in  Die  Architektur 
der  Renaissance  in  Toscana;  Ravioli,  Notizie; 
Mtiiitz,  Les  Arts  d  la  cour  des  papes;  Mttntz, 
Renaissance ;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed. ;  Mazzanti 
del  Badia,  Fabbriche  di  Firenze;  Mttntz,  Giuli- 
ano da  San  Gallo  et  les  monuments  du  midi  de  la 
France;  De  I^uri^re,  Observations  sur  les  des- 
sins  de  Giuliano^  etc. ;  V.  Geymttller,  Documents 
inkdits  sur  les  Manuscrits,  etc. 

8ANITAR7  BNOINBBRINO.  A  branch 
of  the  science  and  art  of  civil  engineering,  re- 
lating to  such  works  of  civil  engineering  as 
tend  to  promote  public  and  individual  health, 
to  remedy  unsanitary  conditions,  and  to  pre- 
vent epidemic  diseases.  Sanitary  engineering, 
although  a  new  profession,  comprises  a  great 
many  subjects,  and  much  more  than  is  usually 
understood  by  the  term.  The  practice  of  sani- 
tary engineering  embraces  water  supply,  sewer- 
age, sewage  and  garbage  disposal  for  cities,  the 
prevention  of  river  pollution,  street  paving  and 
cleaning,  laying  out  cities,  municipal  sanitation, 
sanitary  surveys,  regulation  of  noxious  trades, 
disinfection,  cremation,  and  the  sanitation  of 
buildings. 

The  requirements  of  modem  buildings  are 
numerous  and  complex.  They  have  given  rise 
to  several  departments  of  engineering  work,  of 
which  the  sanitary  is  not  the  least  important. 
The  sanitary  engineering  of  buildings  comprises 
sewerage,  removal  and  disposal  of  waste  matters, 
water  supply,  lighting  and  ventilation,  plumb- 
ing work,  subsoil  drainage,  dry  foundation  walls 
and  cellars,  and  sewage  disposal  for  country 
houses ;  furthermore,  sanitation  of  schools,  hos- 
pitals, prisons  and  military  barracks,  erection  of 
public  baths,  fire  protection  of  institutions  and 
safety  measures  for  theatre  audiences;  sanita- 
tion of  factories,  workshops,  summer  hoteb  and 
resorts,  and  railway  and  ship  hygiene. 

Part  of  the  work  of  the  sanitary  engineer 
relates  to  sanitary  inspections  of  old  or  new 
buildings,  and  building  sites ;  it  includes  expert 
services  in  court,  and  special  work  arising  dur- 
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ing  epidemics,  in  war  time  and  after  floods  or 
inundations,  etc. 

It  is  not  the  special  province  of  the  sanitary 
engineer  to  enter  into  the  question  of  diseases 
and  their  cause,  neither  does  he  profess  to  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  medical  science  and 
biology,  yet  he  must  be  well  acquainted  with 
general  health  axioms,  for  upon  these  all  practi- 
cal sanitary  progress  is  based. 

Quite  often  the  term  ** sanitary  engineer'' 
is  improperly  used,  and  applied  to  plumbing 
inspectors;  and  even  tradesmen  have  mis- 
appropriated the  name.  There  is  a  large  and 
growing  field  for  the  sanitary  engineer's  ser- 
vices, and  conscientious,  accurate,  and  intelli- 
gent work,  coupled  with  a  broad  general  culture, 
is  the  key  to  success  in  this,  as  in  other 
professions. 

Edw.  S.  Philbrick,  American  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering ;  Mansfield  Merriman,  Elements  of  Sani- 
tary Engineering ;  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard,  Sanitary 
Engineering. 

—  W.  P.  Gerhard. 

8ANMICHELI,  BCICHBLB ;  architect  and 
military  engineer;  b.  1487;  d.  1559. 

Sanmicheli  was  bom  at  Verona  (Italy). 
About  1500  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Bramante  and  Raphael. 
As  early  as  Nov.  27,  1509,  he  is  mentioned  as 
cathednd  architect  at  Orvieto,  Italy,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  records  of  that  building  until  1 528. 
Michele  built  the  altar  of  the  Three  Kings  in 
this  cathedral.  His  earliest  independent  work 
is  the  church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie  at 
Moutefiascone  (1519).  After  the  sack  of 
Rome  in  1527,  Sanmicheli  was  employed  by 
Clement  VII.  (Pope  1523-1534)  to  assist 
Antonio  (II.)  da  San  Gallo  (see  San  Gallo, 
Antonio  II.)  in  the  fortification  of  several 
Italian  cities,  notably  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
This  was  a  beginning  of  an  immense  practice  as 
military  engineer,  which  included  the  construction 
of  the  defences  of  Milan,  Urbino,  and  Naples, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  entire  system  of 
fortifications  for  the  territory  under  Venetian 
rule  in  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Crete,  and  Cyprus.  He 
is  said  to  have  invented  angular  bastions.  The 
most  architecturally  important  of  his  military 
works  are  the  fort  of  S.  Andrea  di  Lido,  Venice, 
the  bastions  of  Verona,  and  the  superb  series  of 
semi-military  portals  in  the  walls  of  Verona; 
the  Porta  Nuova,  the  Porta  Palio  (or  Stuppa), 
the  Porta  S.  Zenone,  and  the  Porta  S.  Giorgio. 
The  most  important  of  his  palaces  are  the  Bevi- 
lacqua,  the  Canosa,  the  Pompeii,  Versi,  and 
Gran-Guardia  in  Verona,  and  the  Grimani  (on 
the  Grand  Canal),  and  the  Comaro  Mocenigo 
(in  the  Campo  S.  Paolo)  at  Venice.  The  archi- 
tecture of  these  palaces  is  in  the  main  a  de- 
velopment of  the  type  established  by  Bramante 
in  the  so-called  pidace  of  Raphael  (now  de- 
stroyed)  in   Rome;    heavy   rustication   below 
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crowned  by  a  single  order  above  (Sturgis ;  op. 
cit.,  p.  453).  Sanmicheli  designed  the  domical 
church  of  the  Madonna  di  Campagna,  the 
famous  circular  chapel  of  S.  Bernardino,  the 
fa9ade  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Organo, 
and  portions  of  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in 
Braida,  all  in  Verona.  He  designed  the  monu- 
ment of  Alessandro  Contarini  in  the  church  of 
S.  Antonio  at  Padua. 

Camozzoni,  Discorso  per  V  inaugurazione  del 
monumento  a  Sanmicheli;  Salva,  Elogio  di 
Michele  Sanmicheli ;  Ronzani-Luciolli,  Fabbriche 
di  Sanmicheli:  Vasari,  Milanesl  ed.  ;  MOntz, 
Benaissance  ;  Burckhardt,  Renaissance  in  Italien  ; 
Burckhardt,  Cicerone;  Sturgis,  European  Archi- 
tecture; Gsell-Fels,  Ober- Italien  ;  Fumi,  Duomo 
di  Orvieto, 

8  ANSA  VINO.     (See  Sansovino.) 
SANSOVINO    (SANSAVINO),    AN- 
DREA    (ANDREA    CONTUCCI) ;    sculptor 
and  architect ;  b.  1460;  d.  1529. 

According  to  Vasari,  Andrea  was  the  son  of 
a  labourer  of  Monte  San  Savino  in  Tuscany,  and 
his  first  teacher  was  Antonio  Pollajuolo  (see 
Benci,  Antonio  da  J.).  His  earliest  known 
work  is  a  terra-cotta  altar  with  figures  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  S.  Sebastiano,  and  S.  Rocco,  now  in 
the  monastery  of  S.  Chiara  at  Monte  San 
Savino,  Italy.  In  1480,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (b.  1448 ;  d.  1492), 
he  was  invited  to  Portugal  by  King  John  II. 
A  bas-relief  and  a  statue  by  him  are  still  in  the 
church  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Marco,  near 
Coimbra  (Portugal).  In  1490  he  returned  to 
Florence,  and  was  employed  in  the  decoration 
of  the  church  of  S.  Spirito.  In  1500  Andrea 
was  commissioned  to  execute  the  marble  stat- 
ues of  Christ  and  S.  John  Baptist  over  the  door 
of  the  Baptistery  (Florence).  The  statues  of 
the  Madonna  and  S.  John  Baptist  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  G^noa  were  finished  by  him  in  1503 
(signed  Sansovinus  faciebat).  His  earliest 
work  in  Rome  appears  to  be  the  monument  of 
Pietro  da  Vicenza  (dated  1564)  in  the  church 
of  Ara  Coeli.  His  chief  work,  the  monument 
of  the  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  brother  of 
Lndovico  il  Moro,  Duke  of  Milan,  at  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo,  was  finished  in  1506.  The  similar 
monument  of  the  Bishop  Hieronimus  Bassus  in 
the  same  church  was  begun  in  1507.  The 
monument  of  the  Cardinal  Johannes  Michaelius 
and  his  secretary  Antonio  Orso  in  the  church  of 
S.  Marcello  (Rome)  is  by  Andrea.  Among  his 
works  in  his  native  city  (San  Savino)  is  the 
cloister  of  S.  Agastino,  which  is  especially 
interesting  on  account  of  optical  refinements 
introduced  to  correct  the  effect  of  its  irregular 
plan.  He  built  the  great  stairway  between  the 
cathedral  and  the  bishop's  palace  at  Arezzo. 

SchSnfehl,  Andrea  Sansovino;  H.  Semper, 
Hervorragende  Bildhauer-Architekten ;  Mfintz, 
Renaissance ;  Perkins,  Tuscan  Sculptors;  Facco- 
Sacconi,  Loreto. 
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8ANSOVINO,  aiACOMO.  (See  Sanso- 
vino,  Jacopo.) 

SANSOVINO  (SAN8AVINO),  JACOPO 
or  OIACOMO  (JACOPO  TATTI) ;  sculptor 
and  architect;  b.  I486;  d.  Nov.  27,  1570. 

Jacopo  was  born  'at  Caprese,  near  Florence. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  sculptor  Andrea 
Sansovino,  from  whom  he  received  his  name 
and  artistic  training.  About  1 467  he  went  with 
Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  (see  San  Gallo,  Giuliano 
da)  to  Rome,  where  he  met  Bramante  and 
entered  the  service  of  Julius  II.  Sansovino 
made  a  design  for  the  facade  of  the  church  of 
S.  Lorenzo  (Florence),  which  was  not  executed 
(see  Buonarroti).  He  designed  the  church  of 
S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini  in  Rome,  which  was 
continued  by  Antonio  (II.)  da  San  Gallo.  The 
fiEu^e  is  by  Alessandro  Galilei  (see  Galilei). 
After  the  sack  of  Rome  (1527)  Sansovino  went 
to  Venice,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  had  charge  of  the  church,  campanile,  and 
Piazza  di  S.  Marco,  and  the  acyacent  public 
buildings  except  the  Doge's  Palace.  The  Pa- 
lazzo Comaro  della  Ca'  Grande  appears  to  be 
one  of  his  earliest  Venetian  buildings.  In  1535 
the  Council  of  Ten  (Venice)  commissioned  him 
to  build  the  Zecca,  in  which  he  used  a  fireproof 
iron  construction.  Sansovino's  greatest  work  is 
the  library  of  S.  Mark.  He  began  the  log- 
gietta  of  the  Campanile  (Venice)  about  1540. 
Sansovino  built  also  in  Venice  the  church  of  S. 
Francesco  della  Vigna  in  1534,  fa(^e  by 
Palladio  (see  Palladio),  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio 
dei  Greci  about  1550,  the  church  of  S.  Salvatore 
(restored),  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Mater  Domini 
about  1540,  and  the  facade  of  the  Scuola  di  S. 
Giorgio  dei  Schiavoni  about  1551.  He  made 
the  monument  of  the  Doge  Francesco  Venier 
(d.  1556),  with  the  fine  statues  of  Hope  and 
Charity,  in  the  church  of  S.  Salvatore  (Venice), 
and  the  monument  of  Livio  Podocataro,  arch- 
bishop of  Cypress,  in  the  church  of  S.  Sebastiano 
(Venice).  He  built  also  the  Palazzo  Delfini, 
now  Banca  Nationale,  and  began  the  Procuratie 
Nuove  continued  by  V.  Scamozzi  (see  Scamozzi, 
v.).  Dec.  18,  1545,  the  great  vault  of  the 
Libreria  fell.  Sansovino  was  held  responsible 
for  the  loss,  imprisoned,  and  fined.  He  was 
restored  to  his  position  Feb.  3,  1548.  His 
most  important  works  of  sculpture  at  Venice 
are  the  statues  of  the  loggietta,  the  colossal 
figures  of  Mars  and  Neptune  which  give  its 
name  to  the  Giant's  Stairway  at  the  Doge's 
Palace,  the  evangelists  over  the  choir  screen  of 
S.  Marco,  and  the  famous  bronze  door  of  the 
sacristy  of  S.  Marco  (begun  1546,  finished 
1569).  He  made  also  a  bas-relief  for  the 
church  of  S.  Antonio  at  Padua.  He  was  much 
assisted  by  Alessandro  Vittoria  (see  Vittoria, 
Alessandro). 

Temanza,  Vita  di  Sansovino;  Mosler,  Sanso- 
vino u.  s.  w. ;  Mtintz,  Renaissance;  Vasari,  Mi- 
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lanes!    ed. ;    Sturgis,     European     Architecture; 
Perkins,    Tuscan  Sculptors. 

SANTI  (SANCnUS,  8ANZIO),  RAFFA- 
ELIiO  ;  called  Raphael ;  painter  and  architect ; 
b.  March  26  (or  28),  1483;  d.  April  6,  1520. 

Raphael  was  born  at  Urbino  (Italy),  the  son 
of  Giovanni  Santi,  a  painter.  About  1499  he 
entered  the  atelier  of  Perugino  (see  Vanucci, 
Pietro),  at  Perugia,  and  probably  assisted  in 
the  decoration  of  the  Cambio  at  Perugia,  which 
was  done  at  this  time.  According  to  Vasari, 
he  also  assisted  Pinturicchio  (see  Pinturicchio) 
in  decorating  the  library  at  Siena,  begun  in 
1502.  He  visited  Florence  in  1504,  and  spent 
much  time  in  that  city  until  1509.  Raphael 
was  called  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  (Pope  1503- 
1513)  in  1509,  to  assist  in  the  decoration  in 
fresco  of  a  suite  of  apartments  (stanze)  in  the 
Vatican  already  begun  by  Sodoma,  Perugino, 
and  others.  The  first  stanza  was  finished  in 
1511.  The  second  stanza  was  painted  be- 
tween 1511  and  1514 ;  much  of  the  execution 
was  deputed  to  his  assistants.  The  thiixl  stanza, 
still  less  the  work  of  Raphael,  was  finished  about 
1517  by  Giulio  Romano  (see  Pippi,  Giulio). 
The  decorations  of  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican 
were  begun  in  1517  (see  Loggie  of  the  Vati- 
can). In  1514  he  painted  at  the  Villa  Fame- 
sina  (Rome)  the  fresco  of  "  Galatea,"  and  later 
made  the  designs  for  the  "Marriage  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche."  The  splendid  sibyls  in  the  Chigi 
chapel  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace 
(Rome)  were  painted  at  about  the  same  time 
as  the  "  Galatea."  When  Bramante  died  (March 
11,  1514),  Raphael  succeeded  him  as  architect 
of  S.  Peter's ;  with  him  were  associated  Fra  Gio- 
condo  (see  Giocondo)  and  others.  Raphaels 
principal  innovation  was  to  substitute  a  Latin 
for  the  Greek  cross  of  Bramante.  His  repu- 
tation as  architect  rests  mainly  upon  obscure 
statements  by  Vasari.  He  may  have  designed 
those  portions  of  the  Villa  Madama  (Rome) 
which  were  built  before  1520,  although  exist- 
ing measured  drawings  for  that  building  are 
by  Antonio  (II.)  and  Battista  da  San  Gallo. 
The  Pandolfini  palace  (Florence)  is  ascribed  to 
Raphael,  but  was  begun  after  his  death.  The 
Famesina  villa  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
Baldassare  Peruzzi  (see  Peruzzi).  Raphael 
may  have  designed  the  Chigi  chapel  at  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  and  the  palace 
of  Giovanni  Battista  dell'  Aquila  (Rome),  which 
has  disappeared. 

By  a  brief  dated  Aug.  27,  1515,  of  Leo  X. 
(Pope,  1513-1521)  Raphael  was  authorized  to 
inspect  and  purchase  all  marbles  in  the  ruins 
within  ten  miles  of  Rome.  This  enabled  him 
to  institute  an  extensive  series  of  important 
excavations.  He  began  a  work  on  the  to- 
pography of  Rome,  the  text  of  which,  by  An- 
dreas Fulvius,  was  published  in  1527.  The 
plates  were  never  completed. 
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Crowe  and  Cavalcasplle,  Itnphafl;  Milntz. 
Haphaei ;  t*assavaiit,  EnphiiH  vm  Urhinn ; 
Sprlnaer,  Raphael  und  Mickflangelo ;  Ortiyer, 
Les  Freequeg  de  Bapharl;  Von  Ueymilller,  Ra- 
faello   come   ArchiiHtc;    Vaaari,  Milaueei  ed. ; 


Vasari.  Blashfield-Ilopkina  ed.  ;  Bigot,  Raphatl 
H  la  Farneaine;  Pontani,  Operf  arrhlMloiiiclte 
di  Safartlo  Saniio;  E.  MUiiiz,  Hittoire  de  la 
Ti^iitserle  en  Italic ;  Waagen,  Treaturta  of  Art 
in  England. 

BANZIO.      (See  Santi,  Raffaello.) 
BAPWOOD.     (See  Heartwootl.) 
BARACEinC     ARCHITECTUREL       The 
architecture  of  the  Saracens,  that  is,  of  the 
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MohammedaDB  ronsiUereil    as   the  conquering 

people  whose  power  graduall]'  extended  to  the 

landK  of  the  Mediterraneou.     It  is  in  tliis  sense 

that  the  word  "Saracen  "  has  come  into  the  Eng- 

^      lish  language.     The  term  "Saracen," as 

\      applied   to   the    Mbhainmedan    arte  of 

S      design  is,  therefore,  much  more  nearly 

£      accurate  than  the  term  Arab,  Arabian,  or 

g      Arabic.      Thus,  it   would  be  obvioualj 

:j      erroneous  to  speak   of  the   Mohamme- 

^      (Ian   architecture    of   India   as   Arabian, 

^      and  the  term  Saracenic  Indian  or  Indo- 

g      Saracenic  may  be  used.     In  this  eounec- 

£      tion  see  the  title  of  Mr.  Stanley  Lsne- 

0  Poole's  book,  27ie  Art  of  the  Haracena 
"  '"  E<jif}>t,  which  is  a  iiBeful  book,  but  too 
u  brief.  See  also  the  same  atithor'a  book, 
§  Cairo,  Sketches  of  the  History,  Afojiu- 
•■      menta,  and  Sofiai  Life.     (See  also  bib- 

1  liography  under  Moslem  Architecture.) 
"  — R.  S. 
^  SARCOPHAatra  (pL  Sarcophagi). 
°  A  stone  coffin.  The  term  having 
X  been  originally  a  Latin  adjective,  "flesh 
H  devouring,"  and  applied  to  a  certain  stone 
^      from  Asia  Minor  (Pliny's  yatiiral  His- 

2  tory,  XXXVL,  17).  It  waa  applied 
g  substantively  in  later  Latin  to  any  tomb 
^      or  coffin. 

4  The  use  of  sarcophagi  was  common  in 

-  Egypt  from  the  time  of  the  builder  of 
^  the  great  pjTamid.  Greeks  and  Romans 
^  seem  not  to  have  used  them  often  before 
=  the  time  of  Trajan  ;  although  the  famous 
s  sarcophagi  of  Sidon  in  Syria  are  thought 
H  to  be  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
g  and  the  Scipio  tomb  in  the  Vatican  Is 
£  undoubtedly  of  the  third  century  B.C. ; 
N  but  afterward  they  were  extremely  com- 
^  mon,  and  the  museums  of  Europe  contain 
J      many  very  richly  sculptured.      In    the 

2  Middle  Ages  the  Gothic  tombs  of  Italy 
g  often  inchulcd  a  sarcophagus  (see  Tomb), 
*  and  the  Renaissance  brought  back  the 
X  use  of  them  in  a.  more  nearly  antique 
j  way,  standing  free.  Perhaps  the  most 
fi  celebrated  are  those  in  the  smaller 
g  sacristy  or  Capella  dei  Depoeiti,  at  the 
B  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  in  Florence,  having 
o      Michelangelo's    magnificent     recumbent 

3  statues  on  their  lids.  —  R.  S. 

s  SARDINIA.  ARCUITBCTURB  OF. 

^      (See   Mediterranean    Islands,    Architec- 

«      ture  of.) 

SABKlNa.  In  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England,  tlitn  boards  for  lining,  sheathing,  etc. 

BARRABINB.     A  portcullis. 

BARRAZIN,  JAQURS;  sculptor  and 
painter  ;  b.  1538  (at  Noyon,  Picardie,  France) ; 
d.  1660. 

Sarmzin  was  a  pupil  of  Nicolas  Guillain  in 
Paris.     In  1610  be  went  to  Rome  and  studied 
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there  for  eighteen  years.  For  his  patron,  the 
Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  he  made  the  figures  of 
Atlas  and  Polyphemus  at  his  villa  at  Frascati. 
Returning  to  Paris  about  1628,  Sarrazin  made 
the  sculptured  decoration  of  the  Tour  d'Horloge 
at  the  Louvre  (see'  Lemercier,  Jaques).  The 
Caryatides  supporting  the  pediment  of  this 
building  are  his  best  work.  About  1643  he 
made  the  monument  to  contain  the  heart  of 
Louis  XIII.,  the  sculpture  of  which  is  now  in 
the  Louvre,  and  about  1646  the  monument  to 
contain  the  heart  of  Prince  Henri  I.  of  Cond^, 
now  at  Chantilly.  In  1 654  he  was  appointed 
redeur  of  the  Academic  royale  de  peinture  et 
de  sculpture  (Paris). 

Lami,  Dictionnaire  des  sculpteurs  de  V^cole 
franqaise;  Gonse,  Sculpture  fr'angaise;  Babeau, 
Louvre. 

SARTO,  ANDREA  DEL.  (See  Andrea 
del  Sarto.) 

SASH.  A  frame  to  hold  the  glass  of  a 
window ;  especially  in  English  usage  of  a  slid- 
ing window  as  distinguished  from  a  swinging 
window  (see  Casement).  Such  a  sash  is  said 
to  be  hung,  that  is,  by  its  sash  cord  or  chain ; 
and  double-hung  when  it  has  a  sash  cord  on 
each  side.  In  the  United  States  the  term 
"  sash  "  is  often  applied  to  the  movable  wood- 
work of  a  casement  or  glazed  door.  (See  Cased 
Frame.) 

SASH  BAR.  One  of  the  cross  bars  of  a 
sash,  subdividing  it  for  convenience  of  glazing. 
(See  Muntin.) 

SASH  CHAIN ;  SASH  CORD.  (See  Sash 
Line.) 

SASH  FASTENER.    Same  as  Sash  Holder. 

SASH  FRAME.  The  window  frame  in 
which  a  sliding  sash  is  hung ;  the  vertical  parts 
(usually  pulley  boxes)  are  made  hollow  (boxed 
or  cased)  to  contain  the  balancing  weights.  In 
the  United  States,  also,  any  window  frame. 

SASH  HOLDER.  Any  contrivance  for 
holding  the  sash  of  a  window  so  that  it  cannot 
be  opened  from  outside,  or  so  that  it  will  not 
fall  if  it  is  not  hung  with  weights ;  especially 
an  appendage  like  a  bolt  or  revolving  latch 
which  holds  the  meeting  rails  of  two  sashes 
together,  preventing  either  from  being  opened. 

SASH  LINE.  The  cord,  chain,  or  metal 
ribbon  by  which  the  sliding  sash  is  attached  to 
its  balance  weights. 

SASH  POCKET.  The  upright  side  of 
a  sash  frame  when  made  hollow  to  receive  the 
balance  weights.  By  extension,  a  movable  sec- 
tion in  the  style  enclosing  the  above,  intended 
to  give  access  to  the  sash  weights  and  lines. 
RIBBON.  (See  Sash  Line.) 
WEIGHT.  A  cylindrical  casting  of 
iron  or  lead  hung  by  the  sash  cord  in  the  pocket 
or  box  of  a  sash  frame  to  balance  the  sliding  sash. 

SAS8ANIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  (See 
Persian  Architecture,  Part  II.) 
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SOALA  CORDONATA 

SAW  CURF ;  SAW  IN.'    (See  Kerf.) 

SAW  MILL.  A  mill  in  which  lumber  is 
split  or  divided  by  saws  run  by  power  machines. 
(See  Woodworking  Machinery.) 

SAXON  ARCHITECTURE.  A  Archi- 
tecture of  Saxony ;  first,  as  a  larger  state,  elec- 
torate, and  kingdom,  down  to  the  Napoleonic 
wars ;  second,  as  a  smaller  kingdom,  since  the 
Peace  of  1815  and  the  cessions  to  Prussia ; 
third,  as  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
including  the  districts  annexed  by  Prussia  in 
1815,  and  other  lands.  (For  all  the  above,  see 
Germany,  Architecture  of,  Part  II.) 

B,  The  architecture  of  England  and  southern 
Scotland  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  (For 
this  see  England,  Architecture  of;  Scotland, 
Architecture  of.)  There  is  much  uncertainty 
as  to  the  date  of  the  earliest* mediaeval  build- 
ings existing  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
there  is  no  building  of  which  it  is  certainly 
known  that  it  dates  from  the  period  previous 
to  1066.— R.  S. 

SCABBLE.  In  stone  working,  to  dress  a 
surface  with  a  broad  chisel  or  heavy-pointed 
pick  after  rough  pointing  or  shaping,  and  pre- 
liminary to  finer  finishing.  Also  Scapple.  (See 
Stone  Cutting ;  Stone  Dressing.) 

SCABELLUM ;  SCABELLON.  In  Roman 
and  neoclassic  ai'chitecture,  a  high  pedestal  for 
the  support  of  a  bust,  often  shaped  like  a  Gaine. 

SCAFFOLD.  In  building,  a  temporary 
wooden  framework,  put  together  with  nails 
or  ropes,  to  afford  footing  for  workmen  in 
erecting  the  walls  of  a  building,  or  in  giving 
access  to  ceilings  and  other  parts  which  cannot 
be  reached  from  the  floors. 

French  Scaffold.  A.  A  scaffold  built 
on  the  system  prevalent  in  France.  A  double 
row  of  poles  or  squared  timbers  is  set  up 
along  the  whole  frontage  to  be  built,  and  stif- 
fened by  X-bracing,  continuous  girts  are  lashed 
or  bolted  to  the  uprights  and  support  cross 
sleepers,  on  which  planks  are  placed  at  con- 
venient levels ;  a  species  of  tower  with  a  pulley 
serves  for  hoisting  material,  which  is  trundled 
over  the  scaffold  to  its  destined  position. 

B.  A  term  applied  in  England  to  scaffolds 
built  of  squared  timbers  framed  together  by 
bolts,  collars,  fish-joints,  etc.,  and  capable  of 
being  taken  down  and  reerected  without  in- 
jury; called  also  Jenny  Scaffold. 

Jenny  Scaffold.    Same  as  French  Scaffold,  B. 

SCAOLIOLA.  In  Italian,  an  interior  sur- 
face decoration  for  columns,  walls,  and  floors, 
composed  of  white  plaster  and  glue,  mixed  in 
various  ways  with  metallic  oxides,  or  with  in- 
sertions of  coloured  stucco,  generally  in  imitation 
of  marbles,  the  whole  being  rubbed  and  finely 
polished. 

SCALA  CORDONATA,  or  A  CORDONI. 
A  ramp  or  inclined  plane  formed  into  paved 
steps  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  tread,  with  only 
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SCALE 
1  to  4  inches  rise,  each  step  being  thus  iodined 
BomewllAt  less  than  the  general  slope.  The 
risers  or  fnints  of  the  steptt  are  of  stone,  and 
constitute  the  Lwdoui.  Such  ramps  are  used 
for  auituals  a«  well  us  pfclestrians,  and  are 
commou  in  Italy. 

—  A.D.  F.  H. 


SCABKLLUM  « 


R  Varb;    Modbbn 


SCAIJQ.  A.  A  straight  line  divided  into 
feet  and  inches,  or  metres  and  centimetres,  or 
the  like,  accoitling  to  a  definjt«  and  stated  pro- 
portion to  reality,  as  one  forty-eighth  (or  four 
feet  to  one  inch),  one  one'thoiisandth,  etc. 
Drawings  of  all  kinds  when  made  by  mathe- 
matical instraments  (see  Drawing)  are  made 
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to  Kale;  and  the  scale  may  be  laid  down  od 
the  drawing,  or  may  be  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper  or  wood  (see  definition  B). 

B.  A  rule,  generally  of  metal,  ivory,  or  wood, 
marked  with  a  scale  in  sense  A,  or  several  such 
scales,  to  facilitate  the  making  of  drawings 
and  diagrams  to  any  convenient  scale. 

C  In  architectural  drawings,  the  size  of  the 
drawings  as  compared  witli  tlie  actual  size  of 
the  object  delineated,  as  oneKjuarter  of  an  inch 
to  the  foot. 

D.  In  architectural  design,  the  proportions 
of  a  biiil'ling  or  its  parts,  with  reference  to  a 
definite  Mmlide  or  unit  of  measurement. 

SCALIOP  WOBK.  The  cutting  of  a  fas- 
cia or  edge  into  a  series  of  similar  convex  loijes, 
as  frequently  in  Romanesque  mouldings.  (See 
Imbrication.) 

SCAUILLU8.  In  classic  and  neoclassic 
arehitet'ture,  —  A,  the  slight  bevelling  of  the 
outer  eilge  of  a  bearing  surface  of  a  block  of 
stone,  making  the  part  visible  by  a  slight  inci- 
sion, as  occurs  l»tween  tJie  necking  of  a  Doric 
capital  and  the  upper  drum  of  the  shaft. 

B.  A  plain  block  placed  under  tlie  plinth  of 
a  column,  thus  forming  a  double  plinth. 

SCAMOZZI.  OIOVAlTin  DOMBNICO; 
architect;  b.  about  1530;  d.  !58'J. 

From  a  simple  carpenter  be  became  an  ac- 
complishes! architect.  He  visited  Budapest 
and  Waraaw,  where  he  reconstructed  the  royal 
palace.  Giovanni  made  the  index  (indice  co- 
piosinBimo)  of  the  edition  of  Serlio's  works, 
which  was  publishoi  in  Venice  in  1584  and 
1619.  (See  Serlio.)  In  hie  introduction  to 
this  edition,  Ludovico  Roncone  mentions  some 
of  Giovanni's  buildings. 

Roncone,  Introduction  to  Serlio  edition,  16S4 ; 
Zanella.  rua  ill  PaUniiin.  p.  102. 

SCAMOZZI,  OTTAVIO  BERTOTTI  ; 
writer  and  editor. 

His  most  important  undertaking  was  the 
publication  of  Falladio's  designs  (see  Palla- 
dio).  His  II  For€»tiere  iastntilo  delle  Coae 
])ia  di  Archilellura  e  di  Alctnie  Pillure  delia 
Cittd,  di  Vicenza  was  published  at  Vicenia  in 
1761,  and  L'Origine  dell'  Accademia  Olym- 
picadi  Vicenzam  1790. 

LarouBse,  Dieti'innairf. 

SCAMOZZI,  VICENZO;  architect;  b.  1552 
(Vicenza);  d.  1616  (Venice). 

The  name  Scamozzi  is  derived  from  Camocdo 
(Ciimoscio),  chamois  leather,  indicating  some 
ancestral  occupation.  Vicenio  was  a  son  of 
Giovanni  Domenico  Scamozzi  (see  Scamozri, 
Giovanni  Domenico),  and  a  pupil  and  rival  of 
Andrea  Palladio  (see  Palladio).  He  studied 
mathematics  under  the  Padre  Clavio,  who  was 
employed  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  reforming  the 
eaiendiir.  Scamozzi  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  Roman  monuments.  In  15P:2  he  went  to 
Venice  to  continue  the  Libreria  di  S.  Marco, 
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begun  by  Sansovino  (see  SansOYino,  J.). 
Scaiuozzi  added  the  Anli  Saia.  He  also  cod- 
tiDued  the  Procuratie  Nuove,  begun  by  Sanso- 
vino, adding  a  third  story  (see  LoDghena,  B.). 
In  1593  Scamozzi  designed  and  begM  the 
fortress  of  Palmanuova  in  FriuU  (Italy).  In 
1600  he  accompanied  a  Venetian  embassy  to 
France,  Germany,  and  HiiDgary.  An  autograph 
account  of  the  visit,  with  drawings,  is  in  the 
museum  at  Vicenza.  He  built  a  casino  at 
Lonigo,  another  at  Castelfranco  near  Treviso, 
the   Palazzo   Trenta  at    Vicenza,  the    Palazzo 
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opere  ed.  1838  ;  Zanella,  Vila  di  Falladio,  p.  103j 
Mosler,  Sansovino  u.  s.  ic. ;  QustremAre  de  Quincy, 
Lea  plus  eilebrea  Architectee  ■   Milizia,  Memorit, 

aCAlTDINAVIA,  ARCHITBCTURB  OF. 

That  of  the  great  peuiuEula  now  occupied  bjr 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Tlie  Scandinavian  lands  are  sometimes  held  to 
include  Deimiark,  which  is  treated  separately. 
The  western  haif  of  the  peninsula,  now  the 
kingdom  of  Norway,  contains  a  score  of  very 
ancient  timber  churches,  the  construction  of 
which  is  not  unlike  that  somewhat  &miliar  in 
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wltli  luge.  m. 

Trissino  at  Vicenza,  the  Palazzo  Verlato  at 
Villaverla  (1574),  the  Palazzo  Raveschieri  at 
(Jenoa,  and  the  second  stoiy  of  Buontatenti's 
Palazzo  Roberto  Strozzi  in  Florence.  About 
1604  he  designed  the  cathedral  of  Salzburg 
(Austria)  and  a  part  of  the  Sckloss  at  Prague 
(Bohemia).  Scamuzzi  published  Discorsi  sopra 
I'Anlichilh  dl  Roma  (Venice,  1582),  and  Dell' 
Idea  deir  Arckitettiira  universale  (2  vols., 
Venice,  1615).  There  is  a  modem  edition, 
Pubblicaia  per  cura  di  S.  Ticozzi  e  L.  Masieri 
(2  Tola  8to,  Milan,  1838). 

Temanza,    Vita ;  Ticozzi,    Vita,  in  Scamozzi 
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New  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  viz.  a  frame  filled  in  with  slabs  or 
thick  upright  planks  (see  Wood,  Construction 
in.  Part  I.),  These  churches  are  peculiar  in 
plan  and  general  arrangement,  but  especially 
unique  in  their  absence  of  arcliitectural  treat- 
ment of  windows  (see  FeaestraCion),  this  de- 
pending largely  upon  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
combined  witli  an  apparent  abeence  of  window 
glnss  at  the  time  of  their  construction.  They 
are  generally  thought  to  be  of  the  years  between 
1100  and  1250.  They  are  built,  like  the  semi- 
Byzantine  churches  of  Russia,  with  a  central 
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nave  and  an  aUle  eurrounding  it  on  either  side 
with  lean-to  roots,  but  the  whole  surface  above 
the  aisle  roof  is  not  a  clearetory  in  the  proper 
sense,  because  containing  no  windows,  or  at 
moet  small  ventilating  apertures.  There  is 
often  a  second  anil  lower  aisle  surrounding  the 
whole  of  the  building,  with  a  second  lean-to 
roof;  this  outer  aisle  is  almost  wholly  a  con- 
tinuous narthex  or  porch,  and  is  in  part  enclosed 
with  solid  slab  walling,  in  part  opened  in  wooden 
colonnades  with  a  semblance  of  arched  con- 
struction. Although  i>artly  open,  its  purpose  is 
munly  additional  shelter  and  warmth. 
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One  of  their  characteristics  is,  however,  so 
much  respected  in  Norway  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  injured  in  this  way ;  the  carved 
scrollwork,  which  is  called  runic  scrollwork, 
dragon  ornament,  and  the  like,  and  which  is 
extraordinarily  effective  aud  suited  alike  for 
covering  large  surfaces  and  for  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  pillars,  square  or  round,  is  generally  in 
wood,  but  there  are  instinc«e  of  similar  work 
in  stone,  and  even  the  earliest  wrought  iron-work 
is  studied  from  the  same  sources. 

Romanesque  stone  vaulted  churches  are  not 
unknown.      There  are  two  very  good  ones  in 
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The  exteriors  of  these  churclies  show  very  lew 
and  very  small  windows,  perhaps  two  of  six 
square  feet  each  on  each  side,  and  no  more.  It 
Is  probable  that  in  winter  the  chief  light  of  the 
interior  came  from  the  lighting  of  the  altnr, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  other  lamps  burned  in  the 
nave  or  at  the  entrance. 

Of  these  churches,  the  large  one  at  Hittenlnl 
has  been  illustrated  in  popular  hooks  and  is  well 
known  ;  those  of  Burgimd  and  Umes  in  Brrgcn, 
at  Timd  in  Tellemark  near  Hittenlal,  and  at 
RJDgebu,  Gol,  Vang,  Ksiipanger,  and  at  Torpe, 
near  Nybgaarden,  are  equally  important  to 
students  and  are  illustrated  in  books  named  be- 
low. Restoration,  destruction,  and  in  one  cose 
the  moving  of  the  church  to  a  new  site,  have  in- 
terfered greatly  with  the  study  of  these  buildings. 
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Norway,  at  Throndenaes  and  Ibestad.  More- 
over, the  great  cathedral  at  Trondhjcm,  though 
it  has  never  been  completely  rebuilt  since  ruinous 
fires,  is  most  interesting  in  plan  and  has  admi- 
rable Ronmnesque  and  late  Gothic  work  in  all 
its  parts.  A  nave  with  aisles  and  two  western 
towers,  a  transept  without  aisles,  and  a  choir 
with  aisles  much  narrower  than  those  of  the 
nave  lead  to  a  curious  octagonal  structure 
which  serves  as  the  chancel,  though  it  is  more 
like  a  separate  chapel ;  and  a  Romanesque 
cha|>ter  house  of  oblong  form  of  great  interest 
adjoins  the  choir  on  the  north.  The  great 
arcades  of  the  choir  show  a  marked  divergence, 
the  whole  choir  widening  from  the  crossing 
toward  the  east  end  ;  the  lady  chapel,  more- 
over, is  not  set  on  the  axis  nor  yet  parallel  with 
4ie 
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the  north  wall  of  the  choir  (see  Kefinements  in 
Design,    where  the   general   subject   of    these 
divergences  is  treated). 

The   cathedral    at    Lund    is   an   excellent 


Romanesque  church  apparently  completed  in 
the  eleventh  century,  hut  iiyured  in  its  original 
feature  a  liy  restoration.  The  cathedral  of 
Upsala  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  of  in- 


telligent Gothic  building,  although  carried  out 
in  the  unusual  muterial  of  brick,  in  this 
resembling  some  admirable  buildings  in  North 
Grcrmany  (see  Germany,  Architecture  of,  Part 
IV.).  The  cathedral  at  Linkoping  is  also  a 
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Gothic  church ;  this  and  the  church  at  Lund 
are  of  stone. 

Eariy  wooden  houses  are  not  rare,  and  an 
exceUent  system  of  log  house  building  has  been 
used  for  these,  sometimes  combined  in  the  same 
building  with  tlie  slab  construction  mentioned 
above.  Round  logs  were  used  even  for  the  roof 
timbers,  but  generally  set  lengthwise  and  heavy 
enough  to  carry  the  whole  stretch  of  roof.  Most 
of  those  of  undoubted  antiquity  are  small,  one 
stoiy  high,  or  with  a  partial  upper  story  ;  but  a 
farmstead  at  Biolstad  contains  a  seventeenth 
centuiy  house  of  considerable  size,  and  barns  of 


the  nineteenth   century  built  carefully  in  the 
ancient  manner. 

The  neoclassic  architecture  of  Scandinavia  is 
largely  a  matter  of  the  residences  of  the  nobility, 
though  there  is  an  admirable  brick  church  at 
Chriatianstad.  Some  of  these  residences  are  of 
extraordinary  interest,  containing  a  character 
of  bold  pseuUo- Renaissance  design  reminding 
one  of  good  seventeenth  century  German  work, 
but  of  still  greater  independence  and  daring  iu 
the  treatment  of  tlie  setniclassical  details.  The 
heavy  timbered  roofs  and  the  plastered  walls, 
both  elaborately  painted  in  polychroraatit;  de- 
signs, the  unusually  elaborate  wooden  dadoes  and 
doorpieces,  make  the  interiors  interesting,  and 
the  exteriore  of  such  buildings  as  the  Crown 
Prince's  palace  at  Stockholm  and  the  castle  of 
Oripsholm  are  as  picturesque  as  anything  on  the 
mainland  of  Europe.  The  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  eighteenth  century  have 
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left  civic  buildings  of  graver  and  more  sedate 
aspect,  and  the  admirable  cathedral  church  at 
Kalmar  in  Sweden  has  to  be  studied  by  all 
interested  in  church  architecture. 

J.  C.  C.  Dahl,  Denkmale  einer  sehr  ausyebildeten 
Holzhaukuiist  aus  den  fruhesten  Jahrhunderten 
in  den  innem  Landschafien  Norwegens  ;  Dietrich- 
son  und  Munthe,  Die  Holzbaukunst  Norwegens 
in  vergangenheit  und  gegenwartf  Berlin,  1893  ;  P. 
A.  Munch  and  Schirmer,  The  Cathedral  of 
Throndheim,  published  by  order  of  the  Norwegian 
government,  Christiania,  1859 ;  H.  J.  Kumlien, 
Svenska  Herrgdrdar  och  Villor  af  Srenska  Arki- 
tekteVj  Stockholm  ;  Upmark,  Die  Architektur  der 
Benaissance  in  Schtreden;  Von  Minutoli,  Der 
Dom  zu  Drontheim  und  die  mittelalterliche  Christ- 
liche  Baukunst  der  Scandinaviachen  Normannen. 

—  R.S. 

BCANT'LB,  A  gauge  by  which  slates  are 
cut  to  the  proper  length. 

8CANTLINO.  A.  In  carpenter  work,  the 
measurements  of  timber  in  its  breadth  and  thick- 
ness, as  in  the  phrase,  a  timber  of  4  by  10 
inches  scantling.  By  extension,  the  timber 
itself;  more  especially  the  pieces  of  common 
sizes  as  commonly  obtainable  in  the  market. 
Thus,  studs  4  by  4,  rafters  2  by  8,  and  the 
like  are  scantling,  when  very  heavy  timber 
would  not  be  so  designated.     (See  Lumber.) 

B.  In  stone  cutting  and  dressing,  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  In  this  sense  rare  in 
the  United  States. 

Same  as  Apophyge. 
Same  as  Scabble. 
The  oblique  joint  by  which  the 
ends  of  two  pieces  of  timber  are  united  longi- 
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Scarf,  as  used  in  Joining  Timbers,  which  arb 
thbn  satd  to  bb  scarfbd. 

tudinaUy  so  as  practically  to  form  one  piece; 
the  two  parts  being  usually  cut  with  projec- 
tions and  recesses  which  mutually  fit  one 
another,  and  these  are  sometimes  forced  to- 
gether and  tightened  by  keys  or  wedges  in 
various  ways,  and  secured  by  iron  straps 
and  bolts.  Also  the  part  cut  away  and 
wasted  from  each  timber  in  shaping  it  to  form 
this  joint. 

End  Scarf.  One  formed  by  the  insertion 
of  one  end  into  the  other  in  a  manner  approach- 
ing a  mortise  and  tenon. 

Hook  Butt  Scarf.  One  in  which  the  tim- 
bers form,  in  part,  butt  joints  with  one  or  more 
oblique  cuts,  by  which  they  are  hooked  to- 
gether. 

8CARFINQ.  The  process  of  connecting 
two  pieces  of  timber  by  a  scarf  joint. 

SCARPAONINO.  (See  Abbondi,  An- 
tonio.) 
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SCSNOPU  y  LACIU  M.  Same  as  Dia- 
conicon. 

8CHADOT77,      AI.BERT       DIETRICH ; 

architect;  b.   1797   (in  BerUn);   d.   Sept.   7, 
1869. 

He  was  trained  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return 
in  1835  was  made  Hofbaumeister  in  Pots- 
dam (Prussia),  and  in  1839,  Schlossbaumeister 
in  Berlin.  With  StUler  he  built  the  Schlo8»- 
kapele  (Berlin). 

Seubert,  Kunstler-lexicon ;  Borrmann,  Denk- 
mdler  von  Berlin. 

BCHADO'W,    JOHANN     GOTTFRIXID; 

sculptor;  b.  May  20,  1764;  d.  Jan.  27, 1850. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Dutch  sculptor  Tas- 
saert  in  Berlin,  and  in  1785  went  to  Rome. 
In  1788  he  superseded  Tassaert  as  court  sculp- 
tor and  secretary  of  the  Academy  in  Berlin. 
In  1793-1794  he  made  the  marble  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great  at  Stettin  (Germany),  and 
in  1795  began  the  quadriga  and  metope  reliefs 
of  the  Brandenburger  Thor  in  Berlin.  He 
made  the  statue  of  Luther  in  Wittenberg  in 
1821.  Schadow  was  in  1816  director  of  the 
Academy  in  Berlin.  He  published  Lehren 
von  den  Knochen  und  Muscheln  (1830)  and 
Polyklet  Oder  von  den  Maasen  des  Meiichen 
(1833,  text  1  vol.  8vo,  1  vol.  folio),  etc. 

Friedlaender,  Gottfried  Schadow;  Dobbert, 
Gottfried  Schadow  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Bauwesen, 

1887. 

SCHAUBERT,  EDWARD ;  architect ;  b. 
1800. 

He  studied  in  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  in 
1830  went  to  Greece,  where  he  held  several 
public  offices.  He  was  associated  with  Lud- 
wig  Ross  (see  Ross,  L.)  and  Christian  Hansen 
(see  Hansen,  Chr.)  in  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  of  Nike  Apteros  on  the  Acropolis  and 
in  the  publication  of  Die  Acropolis  von  AtJien 
.  .  .  der  Temple  der  Mke  Apteros  (1839, 
1  vol.  folio). 

Seubert,  Kunstler-lexicon, 

SCHINKEL,  KARL  FRIEDRICH  ;  archi- 
tect;  b.  March  13,  1781  ;  d.  Oct.  9,  1841. 

In  1797  he  entered  the  Academy  in  Berlin 
and  studied  under  David  and  Friedrich  Gilly 
(see  Gilly,  F.).  In  1820  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  the  Academy  at  Berlin  and  in  1839 
Oberlandbaudirector,  He  visited  Italy,  in- 
cluding Istria  and  Sicily,  France  and  England. 
In  1834  he  made  a  design  for  a  royal  palace 
on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  which,  fortunately, 
was  never  executed.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  buildings  are  the  museum  in  B^lin 
(1824-1828),  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Berlin 
(1819-1821),  the  fine  Nicolai  Kirche  at  Pots- 
dam, the  Konigs-Wache  in  Berlin  (1818),  the 
Schloss-  Wache  in  Dresden,  the  fine  architectural 
school  in  Berlin,  the  Charlottenhofemd  Casino  at 
Potsdam,  etc.  Schinkel  was  much  interested 
in  the  construction  of  Protestant  churches  in 
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the  Gothic  style,  the  most  important  of  these 
being  the  Werder  Kirclie  in  Berlin.  He 
made  a  design  for  the  completion  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Cologne,  which  was  never  executed. 

Wolzogen,  Schinkel  als  architect^  Maler  und 
KunstphUosoph ;  Ziller,  Schinkel  {Kumttler- 
Monographien) ;  Kugler,  Schinkel  (in  Kleine 
Schri/ten);  Waagen,  Schinkel  (in  Kleine  Schrif- 
ten) ;  Krfttschell,  Schinkel^  In  Seinen  Verhdltniss 
zur  gothischen  BaukunsL 

^CHLOSS.  In  German,  the  residence  of 
the  feudal  lord  of  the  soil,  a  term  correspond- 
ing closely  to  *'  chateau,''  and  containing  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  two  English  words,  "  castle  "  and 
"  manor  house." 

8CHLX7TER,  ANDREAS;  sculptor  and 
architect;  b.  May  20,  1664  (in  Hamburg); 
d.  17U. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Gerhard  Schlii- 
ter,  a  sculptor,  Andreas  became  a  pupil  of  the 
sculptor  Sapovius  in  Danzig  (West  Prussia). 
Between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  he 
visited  Italy,  and  in  1691  entered  the  service  of 
Johann  III.  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  at  War- 
saw. Here  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Prince 
Friedrich  of  Prussia  (afterward  Elector  Fried- 
rich  III.  and  in  1700  King  Friedrich  I.),  who 
in  1694  made  him  court  sculptor  at  Berlin. 
After  1696  Schliiter  built  the  greater  part  of 
the  palace  of  Charlottenburg  in  Berlin.  In 
1697  he  made  the  model  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Elector  Friedrich  III.  in  Konigsberg. 
The  famous  equestrian  statue  in  Berlin  of  the 
Great  Elector  Friedrich  Wilhelm  was  begun 
by  Schluter  about  1698  and  placed  in  position 
in  1705.  Schliiter  superintended  the  sculp- 
tural decoration  of  the  Zeiigliaus  (Berlin),  and 
made  the  series  of  twenty-one  masks  of  dying 
warriors  in  the  inner  court  of  that  building. 
About  1 699  he  was  made  architect  of  the  Schloss 
in  Berlin,  and  held  that  office  until  1706,  when 
he  was  superseded  by  Eosander  (see  Eosander). 
In  1713  he  was  chief  architect  of  the  Russian 
court  and  died  the  next  year  in  Saint  Petersburg. 

Seubert,  Kunstler-lexikon ;  Adler,  Axis  An- 
dreas Schlatter* 8  Lehen;  Mosler,  Schluter  in 
Sansovino  u.  s.  w.  ;  R.  Dohme,  Die  Masken  Ster- 
bender  Krieger, 

SCHBflDT,  FRXUDRICH  FRBIHBRR 
VON;  architect;  b.  Oct.  22,  1825;  d.  Jan. 
23,  1891  (in  Vienna). 

He  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnische 
Schule  in  Stuttgart  under  Mauch,  and  made  a 
special  study  of  stereotomy  and  stone  cutting. 
In  1843  he  was  employed  as  a  stone  cutter  on 
the  cathedral  of  CJologne.  In  1856  he  passed 
the  state  examination  in  architecture  in  Berlin. 
Schmidt  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
Gothic  style  and  built  many  churches  in  Ger- 
many. In  1859  he  won  first  prize  in  the 
competition  for  the  Rathhatis  in  Berlin,  but 
did  not  carry  out  that  work.  He  was  made 
professor  of  architecture  at  the  Academy  of 
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Milan  in  1857,  and  began  the  restoration  of  the 
church  of  S.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  which  was 
interrupted  by  the  war  of  1859.  In  this  year 
Schmidt  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Acad- 
emy in  Vienna,  and  in  1862  was  made  archi- 
tect of  the  cathedral  of  S.  Stephen  in  that  city, 
the  tower  of  which  church  he  finished  in  1864. 
He  designed  the  RcUhhaxis  in  Vienna,  which 
was  finished  in  1883. 

Reichensperger,  Friedrich^  Freiherr  von 
Schmidt;  Farrow,  Recent  Developments  in 
Vienna;  Meyer,  Konversations- Lexicon. 

SCHOLARSHIP  IN  ARCHITECTURAL 
TRAININa.     (See  Fellowship,  B,) 

SCHOOL.  In  Architecture,  same  as  School- 
house,  A. 

SCHOOLHOUSE.  A,  A  building  devised, 
or  appropriate  for  use  as  a  school. 

B,  The  dwelling  house  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress,  generally 
attached  to  or  a(^oining  a  school  (Great 
Britain). 

The  graded  class  system  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  has  been  developed  essentially 
from  that  of  the  Teutonic  countries  of  Europe, 
rather  than  from  the  school  systems  of  England 
and  France,  which,  while  varying  one  from  the 
other,  difier  radically  from  the  Teutonic  systems. 
While  in  Germany  and  Austria  there  are  no 
rooms,  as  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
whole  school,  or  several  classes  of  the  school, 
are  assembled  for  general  exercises,  and  for  en- 
tertainments of  various  kinds,  such  assembly 
halls,  used  for  the  same  purpose,  are  not  an  unu- 
sual feature  of  Swiss  schools.  In  Germany  and 
Austria  the  '*  Aula  "  is  used  only  for  the  annual 
examinations.  So  far  as  the  disposition  of  the 
plan  is  concerned,  however,  these  examination 
haUs  are  as  suggestive  as  if  their  use  were  the 
same  as  that  of  the  American  *'  Assembly  Halls." 
The  German  "  Aula "  is  generally  given  a  rich 
monumental  treatment,  as  if  to  express  the  dig- 
nity of  the  state,  while,  as  a  rule,  the  "  Assem- 
bly HaUs  "  in  the  United  States  have  had  little 
more  architectural  character  than  the  class 
rooms.  In  Switzerland,  the  assembly  halls  are 
primarily  provided  as  places  for  recreation,  and 
are  handsomely  finished. 

Since  in  Germany  and  Austria  there  are  no 
collective  exercises,  each  graded  class  remains  in 
the  class  room  assigned  to  it,  except  when  it 
passes  as  a  class  to  the  rooms  assigned  to  in- 
struction in  drawing,  music,  and  other  special 
studies,  or  when  the  class  goes,  either  in  a  body 
or  in  sections,  to  its  gymnastic  exercise  or  to  the 
shower  baths,  as  is  required  three  times  a  week 
of  every  pupil  in  Prussian  schools  of  the  lower 
grades. 

As  far  as  coeducation  of  the  sexes  afiects  the 
planning  of  schools,  we  find  in  Switzerland  prac- 
tically the  same  conditions  as  in  the  United 
Stat^;   but  in  Grermany  and   Austria,  as   in 
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France,  no  coeducation  exists,  and  consequently 
the  plans  show  an  absolute,  and,  as  even  some 
educators  of  these  very  countries  maintain,  an 
undesirable,  division  of  the  sexes.  In  the  United 
States,  division  of  the  sexes  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades  is  mainly  confined  to  the  base- 
ment ;  and  in  many  cases  is  besides  only  an  im- 
aginary line  in  the  playground. 

In  Switzerland,  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
more  recently  in  England,  the  advantage  of 
providing  the  pupils  with  fresh  and  pure  air  ap- 
pears to  be  equally  well  appreciated,  and  this 
consideration  brings  into  school  construction 
features  rarely  found  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
For  the  past  twenty  years  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  past  fifteen  in  the  United  States,  the  best 
schools  have  been  planned  so  that  the  pupils' 
out-of-door  clothing  should  not  only  be  excluded 
from  the  class  rooms,  but  from  the  corridors. 
Special  enclosures  with  outside  light,  thoroughly 
warmed  and  specially  ventilated,  called  in  the 
United  States  "wardrobes,"  are  built  immedi- 
ately ac^oining  each  class  room. 

Until  but  recently  few  German  schools  have 
been  so  planned  that  especially  assigned  alcoves 
are  provided  off  the  corridors  in  which  the  out- 
of-door  clothing  can  be  hung;  previously  all 
wraps  were  hung  on  pegs  about  the  class  rooms. 
The  hanging  of  clothing  in  corridors  is  an  alle- 
viation, not  a  correction,  of  a  poor  condition ;  for, 
as  the  movement  of  air  is  naturally  from  the 
colder  corridors  to  the  warmer  class  rooms,  e8i)e- 
cially  where  warmed  fresh  air  is  artificially  sup- 
plied to  the  class  rooms,  the  foul  odours  from  the 
clothing  must  find  their  way  to  the  class  rooms. 

In  the  United  States,  hat  and  coat  hooks  are 
set  only  on  the  side  walls  of  the  wardrobes ; 
the  top  row  of  hooks  is  placed,  in  primary 
schools,  4  feet,  in  other  schools,  5  feet,  above 
the  floor.  The  minimiun  hanging  space  is 
30  running  feet  for  a  class  of  fifty-six  pupils. 
Above  the  upper  row  of  hooks,  or  immedi- 
ately above  the  baseboard,  is  st»t  a  shelf  for 
overshoes,  etc. ;  and  umbrella  stands  are  pro- 
Videtl.  The  width  of  these  enclosures  is  not 
Jess  than  4  feet ;  they  have  a  door  from  the 
-corridor  and  one  from  the  class  room. 

Class  rooms  of  Eurojje  and  in  the  United 
States  are  usually  32  feet  in  length ;  those  of 
high  schools  in  the  latter  country  are  some- 
times even  8  feet  longer.  A  greater  length  than 
32  feet  makes  it  difficult  for  the  teacher's  voice 
to  reach  witliout  stniin  the  pupils  in  the  last 
row  of  seats,  and  at  a  greater  distance  the  pu- 
pils' work  on  the  blackboards  at  the  end  of  the 
T(X)m  cannot  be  readily  seen  from  the  platform. 
On  the  Continent,  as  in  Germany,  for  instance, 
32  feet  is  the  generally  adopted  length  of  a 
class  room,  although  30  feet  is  preferred  by 
most  of  the  European  authorities  on  school  con- 
struction. In  the  Gorman  schools  analofjoua  to 
those  of  the  grammar  grades   in   the  United 
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States,  the  class  rooms  are  generally  32  feet 
long,  22  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  high,  and  accom- 
modate, upon  forms  seating  four  each,  fifty-six 
pupils,  giving  a  floor  area  of  12^  square  feet 
and  an  air  enclosure  of  163  cubic  feet  for  each 
pupil.  In  the  schools  more  recently  built  in 
Prussia,  as  in  the  GemindescJiule,  No.  204,  of 
Berlin,  most  of  the  class  rooms  are  approxi- 
mately 32  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  13  feet  high, 
and  accommodate  forty-six  pupils,  giving  a  floor 
area  of  14  square  feet  and  an  air  enclosure  of 
182  cubic  feet  for  each  pupil. 

The  grammar  class  rooms  built  within  recent 
years  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  in  many 
other  cities  of  the  United  States,  are  32  feet 
long,  28  feet  wide,  13^  feet  high,  accommo- 
dating fifty-six  pupils,  seated  at  single  desks, 
giving  a  floor  area  of  16  square  feet  and  an  air 
enclosure  of  216  cubic  feet  for  each  pupil. 

While  the  areas  above  noted  are  much  in  ex- 
cess of  those  found  in  the  latest  and  best  Prus- 
sian schools,  they  fall  far  short  of  tliose  advised 
by  Dr.  Risley,  the  most  recent  medical  writer 
upon  this  subject,  who  advises  a  class  room  32 
feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  15  feet  high,  to  accom- 
modate forty-five  pupils  of  the  grammar  grade, 
seated  at  single  desks,  giving  a  floor  area  of  19 
square  feet,  and  an  air  enclosure  of  250  cubic 
feet  for  each  pupil. 

Tlie  seating  of  the  pupils  of  American  schools 
at  indi\idual  desks,  which  elsewhere  obtains 
only  in  Switzerland,  and  there,  the  writer  under- 
stands, in  none  except  the  upper  grades,  is  not 
likely  to  he  discarded  in  America.  In  the  best 
practice  the  minimum  floor  area  and  the  mini- 
mum cubical  area  of  air  for  each  pupil,  16  square 
feet  and  216  cubic  feet  respectively,  should 
be  maintained,  and,  with  these  factors  (!eter- 
mined,  the  question  of  the  satisfactory  light- 
ing of  the  class  rooms  remains  the  principal 
consideration. 

The  code  of  rules  established  by  the  French 
government  for  the  construction  of  schools  fixes 
the  minimum  allowed  height  of  a  class  room  at 
13  feet,  and  where  the  light  comes  from  one  side 
only,  requires  that  the  minimum  height  of  the 
room  shall  be  two  thirds  of  its  width,  measured 
from  the  inner  wall  to  the  face  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  building.  In  a  brick  school  fitted  with 
double  sash,  a  class  room  lighte<l  from  one  side 
only,  32  feet  long,  28  feet  wide,  accinnmodating 
fifty-six  grammar  school  pupils,  would  require  a 
height  of  19  feet ;  a  room  of  the  same  length, 
24.^  feet  wide,  would  accommodate  forty-eight 
pupils,  and  would  require  a  height  of  17  feet; 
a  room  of  the  same  length,  21  feet  wide,  would 
accommodate  forty  pupils  and  would  require  a 
height  of  14  feet.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
French  rule  requires  a  greater  height  of  ceil- 
ing than  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Risley,  i.e, 
15  feet  in  height  for  a  room  32  feet  long, 
24   feet   wide,  accommodating    forty-five    pu- 
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pil&  It  is  probable  that  in  the  clear  atmos- 
phere of  the  United  States  a  room  would 
have  on  the  average  throughout  the  year  much 
better  lighting  than  would  a  room  of  like  di- 
mensions in  any  part  of  the  north  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  or  in  England.  Even  rooms 
28  feet  wide  are  fairly  well  lighted  by  the  four 
windows  on  one  side  of  a  room  but  13^  feet 
high.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  if  the 
class  rooms  in  the  American  grammar  schools 
were  given  a  width  of  24  J  feet,  they  would  be 
well  lighted  if  given  a  height  of  13^  feet. 
Providing,  of  course,  that  adequate  lighting  can 
be  given  by  other  means,  extreme  height  of  sto- 
ries and  hence  of  stairways  should  be  avoided  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  standard  of  14  feet  3 
inches,  adopted  in  the  more  recently  built 
schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  may  be  that 
finally  adopted  in  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
United  States,  especially  in  those  of  several  sto- 
ries in  height.  With  this  ceiling  height,  econ- 
omy of  space  can  be  gained  by  placing  two  tiers 
of  toilet  rooms  in  the  height  of  a  full  story.  In 
the  United  States,  with  ceiling  height  noted 
above,  class  rooms  with  windows  on  one  side 
only,  and  28  feet  wide,  would  probably  be  found 
not  to  be  ill  lighted ;  but  American  architects 
should  not  be  content  with  the  lighting  wliich 
can  be  given  a  room  lighted  from  one  side 
only,  28  feet  wide,  with  13  feet  of  ceiling  height, 
which  are  the  customary  dimensions  of  grammar 
grade  class  rooms  in  the  United  States,  the  ceil- 
ings in  the  primary  grades  being  1  foot  lower. 

The  dimensions  given  the  best  American  class 
rooms  for  the  grammar  grade  assure  ample  light 
only  for  the  comer  rooms,  where,  disreganling 
theoretical  objections,  a  good  diffusion  of  light 
can  be  gained  by  taking  it  from  the  backs  as 
well  as  from  the  left-hand  sides  of  the  pupils. 
The  inside  rooms,  even  in  most  of  the  best  de- 
signed schoolrooms  of  the  United  States,  are 
planned  to  accommodate  the  same  number  of 
pupils  as  the  comer  rooms,  under  conditions  of 
lighting  which  are  approved  by  no  authority  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  Cohn  says,  "  There  never  can 
be  too  much  light  in  a  schoolroom,"  and  he  has 
in  this  opinion  the  support  of  all  who  have 
given  practical  consideration  to  the  lighting  of 
schoolhouses. 

In  writing  exercises  it  is  advantageous  to  have 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  light  from  one  side  only, 
and  that  on  the  left  of  the  pupil,  but  otherwise 
the  quantity  of  the  light  and  not  the  direction 
from  whence  the  light  comes  is  the  important 
consideration.  It  is,  therefore,  better  with  cor- 
ner class  rooms  28  feet  wide  to  have  four  win- 
dows in  the  long  wall,  and  at  least  two,  if  not 
three,  in  the  other  outside  wall.  A  window  di- 
rectly opposite  the  teacher's  desk  is  objection- 
able, and  hence,  as  is  often  done  in  France,  and 
sometimes  in  the  Unite<l  States,  the  portion  of 
the  wall  directly  opposite   the  teacher's  desk 
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should  be  blank,  and  the  windows  on  either  side 
of  this  space  should  be  placed  as  near  the  comers 
of  the  room  as  the  construction  makes  possible, 
or  as  may  be  advisable  for  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  building.  In  the  schools  of  the 
Continent,  the  class  rooms  are  seldom  more  than 
22  feet  wide,  and  the  regulations  generally  pro- 
vide the  lighting  of  class  rooms  from  one  side 
only ;  but  this  regulation  is  respected  in  the  ma- 
jority of,  but  not  in  all,  cases. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that,  as 
far  as  the  lighting  of  the  comer  rooms  of  Ameri- 
can schools  is  concemed,  they  might  retain  their 
present  large  dimensions;  but  that,  if  their 
height  is  not  increased  to  14  or  15  feet,  they 
should  have,  in  the  rooms  which  have  light  from 
one  side  only,  not  more  than  24  J  feet  of  width, 
and  in  such  rooms  forty-eight  instead  of  fifty-six 
pupils  should  be  accommodated.  Class  rooms 
in  primary  schools,  if  given  a  ceiling  height  of  13 
feet,  should  be  32  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide,  and 
thus  iumish  accommodations  for  fifty-four  in- 
stead of  fifty-six  pupils. 

In  Germany  light  from  the  north  is  permitted 
at  the  backs  of  the  pupils  ;  in  France  additional 
windows  are  permitted  in  the  wall  opposite 
that  through  which  the  main  light  comes,  but 
light  is  shut  off  from  these  windows  when  the 
room  is  occupied.  The  common-sense  view  of 
the  lighting  question  appears  to  be  that  all 
possible  light  should  be  gained  for  a  class  room, 
providing  that,  if  from  a  side  of  the  building 
exposed  to  the  sun,  the  major  part  of  the  light 
comes  from  the  left-hand  side  of  the  pupils,  and 
that  none  comes  in  their  faces,  and  that  on  a 
side  of  the  building  exposed  to  the  sun  there 
should  be  no  windows  directly  opposite  the 
teacher's  desk.  The  conditions  seldom  exist 
which  permit  the  constmction  of  a  school  with 
the  orientation  which  its  designer  would  give 
if  the  choice  of  location  were  to  be  made  by 
him. 

There  is  by  no  means  a  unanimous  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  placing  such 
buildings  so  that  they  may  have  the  most  ad- 
vantageous exposure  to  the  sun.  Most  authori- 
ties agree  that  the  eastem  exposure  is  that 
most  desirable  for  class  rooms,  but  others  whose 
opinions  are  also  authoritative  maintain  that 
the  northem  light  is  preferable  for  these  rooms, 
providing  the  windows  are  fumished  with 
double  sash,  and  that  the  rooms  are  thoroughly 
warmed  and  ventilated.  Probably  most  would 
agree  that  greater  advantages  would  be  gained 
in  a  building  whose  main  fac^ade  had  a  south- 
eastern exposure,  by  which  the  sun  could  shine 
on  three  faces  of  the  building  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year.  There  is  substantial  agree- 
ment that,  on  the  whole,  a  westerly  is  less 
desirable  than  a  northerly  exposure,  providing 
the  building  is  well  heated  and  ventilated.  An 
easterly  exposure  is  the  best  for  class  rooms ; 
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the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  north- 
erly and  southerly  exposui'e  for  class  rooms  may 
be  left  to  be  decided,  as  the  advantages  of  a 
steady,  clear,  northern  light,  or  that  of  the 
healthful  and  cheeriul  light  from  the  south,  maj 
be  given  the  greater  importance. 

In  the  United  States  class  room  windows  are, 
in  the  best  practice,  made  4  feet  wide  between 
jambs;  the  window  stools  are  usually  set  3 
feet  above  the  floor.  Sometimes  in  that  coun- 
try, and  generally  in  Grermany,  the  window 
stools  are  set  at  a  height  of  about  4  feet  to 
prevent  the  pupils  from  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dows, and  to  that  end  the  lower  sash  of  some 
latest  Grerman  schools  are  glazed  with  ribbed 
glass ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  the  stools  are  set  2^  feet  high,  with  the 
object  of  making  it  easy  for  the  pupils  to  look 
out-of-doors. 

In  all  well-designed  schoolhouses  the  top  of 
the  windows  is  placed  as  near  the  ceiling  as  the 
finish  will  admit.  Transom  bars  should  not  be 
permitted,  both  because  such  features  cut  off 
too  much  valuable  light,  and  because  opening 
of  windows  by  the  teacher  is  thereby  facilitated. 
In  a  well-designed  and  properly  regulated  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  system  the  introduction  of 
outside  air  by  such  means  is  unnecessary,  and  it 
is  detrimental  to  the  working  of  a  good  system. 
Windows  evenly  distributed  in  the  class  room 
walls  give  a  better  diffusion  of  light  than  that 
given  by  groups  of  mullioned  windows  of  equal 
glass  area.  Where  arched  windows  are  used, 
their  height,  and  consecjuently  the  height  of  the 
room,  should  be  increased  that  the  glass  area 
may  equal  that  of  the  square-headed  windows 
of  height  proportionate  to  height  and  width  of 
such  a  room.  Double  runs  of  sash  are  desirable 
to  aid  in  economizing  fuel,  to  check  draughts 
from  the  windows,  and  to  help  shut  out  dust 
and  noise.  Under  nonnal  conditions  of  site, 
the  basement  windows  should  have  a  minimum 
height  between  uuisonry  jambs  of  4  feet,  and 
preferably  4^  feet.  The  basement  windows 
should  be  stepped  down  with  the  grade  to  give 
greater  height  of  window  wherever  feasible. 

In  the  United  States  a  movable  platform 
5  or  6  feet  by  10  feet  is  provided  for  the  teacher, 
for  whom  also  a  wardrobe  1  foot  4  inches  in 
depth,  and  a  bookcase  10  to  12  inches  in  depth, 
is  built,  if  possible,  flush  with  the  wall,  and 
placed  as  convenient  as  is  possible  to  the  plat- 
form. 

Black  slate  is  the  best  material  for  black- 
boards. In  the  United  States  the  blackboards 
are  usually  4^  feet  high,  and  are  set  upon  all 
available  wall  surface  of  class  and  recitation 
rooms,  in  primary  schools  2  feet  4  inches,  and 
in  other  schools  3  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a 
chalk  receiver  2|  inches  wide. 

Sheathed  dadoes  are  often  found  to  be  infecte<l 
with  vermin  ;  those  of  "  gauged  mortar,"  with 
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wooden  chair  rail,  and  plain  ogee  hospital  base* 
boards  run  out  of  3-inch  plank  have  been 
found  cleanly  and  serviceable.  Concaved  angles 
of  plastered  walls  and  of  walls  and  ceilings 
facilitate  the  cleaning  of  the  building.  Inacces- 
sible dust  ledges  shoidd  be  avoided.  As  little 
wood  flnbh  as  possible  shoiUd  be  used,  and  to 
that  end  Keene's  cement  for  door  and  window 
trims  is  advisable.  In  short,  it  is  as  fully  im- 
portant to  take  precautions  against  dust  lodg- 
ment and  the  use  of  absorbent  sur&ces  in  a 
schoolhouse  as  it  is  in  a  hospital. 

Rift  Greorgia  or  Florida  pine  or  maple  are 
held  in  the  United  States  to  be  the  best  upper 
flooring  for  schools. 

Doors  should  open  toward  corridors,  and 
should  have  a  glass  panel  set  with  bottom  4 
feet  above  floor,  and  transom  lights  over. 

A  picture  moulding  should  be  set  on  the 
walls  of  all  class  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  and 
assembly  halls. 

Light  shades  of  blue-gray  or  green-gray  are 
required  for  the  wall  painting  of  class  rooms 
by  some  German  authorities,  and  these  are 
probably  the  best  colours  for  the  purpose.  Plas- 
tered walls  should  be  painted  in  oil  to  the  top 
of  the  blackboards ;  above  this  height  the  walls 
and  ceilings  may  be  tinted  with  water  colour, 
with  ceilings  a  very  light  buff"  or  ivory-white 
water  colour  tint.  Corridors  should  have  walls 
painted  in  oil  colour  5^  feet  high. 

In  the  Uniteil  States  a  master's  oflSce  is 
requisite  for  large  schools,  and  private  rooms, 
with  toilet  rooms  adjoining,  for  teachers  of  both 
sexes,  should  be  provided  in  all  schools. 

It  is  held  by  some  authorities  that  no  toilet 
rooms  should  be  placed  in  the  basement,  but 
that  all  plumbing  should  be  in  a  separate,  well- 
warmed  building.  The  writer  is  not  alone  in 
his  opinion  that  there  is  no  need  of  thus 
increasing  the  cost  of  schoolhouse  construction, 
providing  a  strong  and  certain  ventilation  to  an 
ample  aspirating  shaft  through  the  plumbing 
fixtures  themselves  is  provided.  The  toilet 
rooms,  when  placed  in  the  basement,  should 
immediately  adjoin  the  playrooms  for  each  sex, 
and  should  always  be  shut  off  therefrom  by  fly 
doors  with  spring  butts.  Where  space  permits, 
the  basement  may  well  be  used  for  gymnasiums 
and  for  rooms  for  manual  training  and  cooking 
schools.  In  the  Gorman  schools  portions  of  the 
basement  are  used  for  bathing  rooms,  provided 
with  shower  baths  only,  each  scholar  being 
required  to  tiike  such  a  bath  three  times  a 
week.  In  a  very  large  school,  if  the  size  of  the 
lot  permits,  the  boiler  and  coal  room  may  be 
well  assigned  to  a  separate  building  adjoining 
the  school.  In  schools  of  moderate  size,  such 
an  arrangement  has  not  sufficient  advantage  to 
warrant  the  increased  cost  of  construction. 

Except  for  boiler  and  coal  rooms,  where  brick 
pavement  laid  on  edge  should  be  used,  and  for 
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rooms  used  for  gymnasiums  or  for  school  pur- 
poses, there  is  no  better  flooring  for  basements 
than  the  best  brands  of  asphalt,  f  inch  thick, 
laid  on  a  concrete  bed.  Wooden  floors  in  the 
basement  should  be  without  air  space,  laid  on 
screeds  bedded  in  concrete,  with  waterproof 
paper  between  the  upper  and  lower  floors.  If 
the  site  is  damp,  as,  for  instance,  on  **made 
land"  in  Boston,  a  coat  of  hot  asphalt,  or,  at 
least,  of  tar  concrete,  may  well  be  laid  on  the 
concrete  before  laying  the  screeds. 

In  European  schools  living  apartments  are 
provided  for  the  janitor  in  the  large  schools, 
and  in  many  cases,  and  even  quite  generally  in 
the  smaUest  rural  schools,  like  provision  is  made 
for  the  master.  There  is  no  advantage  apparent 
in  assigning  space  in  a  school  building  for  the 
master's  housekeeping ;  he  can  rent  his  habita- 
tion elsewhere  for  much  less  than  the  sum 
which  should  be  deducted  from  his  salary  to 
compensate  the  city  or  town  for  the  interest  on 
the  expenditure  on  the  portion  of  the  school 
building  he  would  occupy. 

In  addition  to  the  main  entrance,  there  should 
be  outside  separate  entrances  to  the  basement 
for  each  sex,  and  there  should  not  be  less  than 
two  exits  from  the  first  floor,  and  not  less  than 
two  staircases  from  the  top  to  the  first  floor  of 
every  school  buiMing. 

A  sheltered  porch,  or,  better,  a  vestibule  of 
ample  dimensions,  should  be  provided,  in  which 
early  comers  may  find  shelter,  without  being 
given  admission  to  the  building  proper.  In 
Switzerland  such  vestibules  are  required  for  all 
schools.  In  the  United  States,  basement  en- 
trances are  sometimes  arranged  so  that  the  pupils 
may  have  access  to  the  playroom  and  toilet 
rooms  before  the  hour  at  which  the  school  exer- 
cises begin.  All  entrance  doors  should  open 
outward  to  guard  against  disaster  in  case  of 
fire  or  panic.  Outer  vestibule  doors  should  be 
hung  with  double  action  swing  butts.  Ten 
feet  is  the  minimum  width  for  a  school  com- 
dor;  12  feet  is  preferable.  Corridors  should  be 
given  all  the  light  which  the  conditions  of  the 
plan  and  of  the  economical  construction  of  the 
bounding  walls  permit.  The  basement  should 
be  shut  off  by  tinned  doors  fitted  with  spring 
butts  or  doorchecks ;  the  staircases  also  might 
be  well  shut  off  on  each  floor  by  like  protection 
from  fire. 

Staircases  should  preferably  be  of  masonry, 
or  metal  construction  throughout;  but,  if  the 
cost  of  the  building  must  be  kept  within  strict 
limits,  and  staircases  of  wooden  construction 
are  used,  they  should  be  thoroughly  fire-stopped 
with  brick  or  with  terra-cotta  blocks;  as  the 
minimum  precaution  against  fire  danger,  the 
soflSt  should  be  wire-lathed. 

The  treads  of  iron  stairs  should  be  covered 
with  rubber  mats,  or,  better,  with  combined 
steel  and  lead  treads,  not  less  than  5^  inches 
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wide,  set  into  a  rebate  cast  in  the  metal  tread. 
In  primary  schools  the  height  of  risers  should 
be  6  inches,  and  in  other  schools  not  more  than 
H  inches.  Posts  and  balusters  should  be  of 
the  plainest  and  most  readily  cleaned  design. 
Hand  rails  of  2^-inch  iron  piping  have  proved 
serviceable  and  of  sufficiently  good  appearance. 
Hand  rails  on  the  walls,  except  at  platforms, 
are  requisite.  Some  authorities  hold  that  school 
staircases  should  not  be  wider  than  3^  feet,  so 
that  only  two  files  of  pupils,  each  provided  with 
a  hand  rail,  can  pass,  and  so  that  the  possible 
crowding  between  the  files,  in  case  of  panic, 
should  be  prevented.  The  excellent  discipline 
of  American  school  children,  which  has  been 
proved  by  alarms  of  fire,  justifies,  however,  the 
retention  of  the  more  comfortable  width  of  5 
feet,  which  has  generally  been  adopted  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States.  There  appears 
to  be  no  advantage  in  a  greater  width  than  this. 
There  should  not  be  more  than  fifteen  and  not 
less  than  three  risers  between  landings,  and 
landings  should  not  be  less  than  4  feet  be- 
tween steps. 

When  structural  steel  is  low  in  cost,  it  would 
not  appear  to  be  extravagant  to  advise  that  the 
first  floor  of  all  schools  of  more  than  one  story 
in  height  should  be  built  of  incombustible  ma- 
terials; not  even  the  narrowest  appropriation 
justifies  the  construction  of  such  a  building 
without  a  wire-lathed  basement  ceiling.  How 
much  further  "fireproof"  construction  should 
be  carried  is  a  matter  of  judgment  in  each  case. 
The  main  danger  from  fire  in  a  schoolhouse  is 
not  from  outside,  but  from  the  inside,  and  that 
danger  again  is  practically  confined  to  the  base- 
ment. If  the  basement  ceiling  is  properly  pro- 
tected, the  staircases  thereto  shut  off  by  fire 
doors,  and  if  the  plastering  of  the  walls  is  di- 
rectly on  the  brickwork,  and  with  the  partitions, 
if  not  solid,  as  is  preferable  for  the  exclusion  of 
vermin  as  well  as  for  fire  protection,  at  all  exits 
properly  fire-stopped,  there  is  little  danger  from 
fire  to  the  inmates  of  the  school.  The  danger 
from  panic  makes  it  advisable  that  schools  of 
over  three  stories  in  height  should  have  their 
floors  constructed  of  incombustible  materials,  as 
the  knowledge  of  such  precaution  increases  the 
confidence  of  the  inmates. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  warming  and  ventilat- 
ing system  used  in  the  Swiss  schools  was  in  ad- 
vance of  anything  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country.  The  writer  does  not  know  whether 
Switzerland  has  retained  the  same  relative  supe- 
riority in  this  respect ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  scientific  warming  and  ventilating  of  school- 
houses  has,  with  the  use  of  the  plenum  fan  in 
ventilation,  been  more  perfected  in  the  United 
States  than  elsewhere.  Experience  shows  that 
in  the  United  States  a  school  building  is  best 
warmed  by  direct  radiation,  without  reliance 
upon  an  increased  temperature  from  the  air  de- 
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livered  by  the  fan,  and  that  this  machine  should 
be  employed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying 
an  adequate  amount  of  fresh  air  warmed  to  70*^ 
Fahrenheit.  This  method  of  warming  and  of 
supplying  fresh  air  is  advisable,  except  perhaps 
in  schools  of  six  or  less  rooms,  and  even  in  such 
cases  a  plenum  fan  run  by  a  gas  engine  may  be 
advantageously  used. 

WiZuch  a'  system  of  wanning  and  ventikt- 
ing,  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind  can- 
not, from  time  to  time,  aflFect  the  evenness  of 
result  which  is  the  paramount  condition  of  suc- 
cess in  a  warming  and  ventilating  system. 
With  a  system  of  warming  and  ventilating  by 
"  indirect  radiation  "  a  uniform  certainty  of  re- 
sult cannot  always  be  attained,  and  with  such  a 
system,  the  first  cost  of  which  is  less  than  in 
the  "  direct  heat "  and  "  fan  "  air  supply  system, 
the  consumption  of  fuel  to  give  a  satisfactory 
result  is  greater  under  even  conditions. 

In  Oemiruleschule  No.  204,  Berlin,  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  vent  outlets  in  a  class  room  ac- 
commodating forty-six  pupils  have  an  area  of  .35 
metres  square,  i.e.,  about  1.72  square  feet. 
This  building  is  warmed  by  direct  radiation, 
there  is  no  special  supply  of  warmed  fresh  air 
for  each  room ;  such  fresh  air  as  is  supplied  to 
the  inmates  must  come  from  cracks  in  the  win- 
dows or  from  the  corridors  in  which  are  hung 
the  pupils'  clothing.  In  a  well-warmed  and 
well-ventilated  American  class  room  which  ac- 
commodates fifty-six  pupils,  the  air  inlets  and 
outlets  are  4  J  square  feet  for  the  lower  rooms, 
ranging  up  to  6  square  feet  in  the  third  story. 
Where  the  plenum  fan  is  used  for  supplying 
warm  fresh  air,  the  air  outlets  remain  as  above, 
but  the  air  inlets  are  reduced  in  area  25  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent.  Air  outlets  should  be 
arranged  on  inner  walls  wherever  found  most 
convenient. 

The  upper  of  the  two  air  outlets  is  provided 
with  a  register  which  is  opened  in  the  summer 
only,  and  is  set  as  close  to  the  ceiling  as  possi- 
ble, while  the  lower  outlet  is  fitted  with  a  regis- 
ter face  and  is  set  as  close  to  the  floor  as  the 
baseboard  will  permit.  Air  inlets  are  set  with 
bottom  of  register  face  not  less  than  7  feet 
above  the  floor ;  8  feet  is  a  preferable  height 
for  these  openings. 

The  construction  of  the  Latin  and  English 
High  School  building  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
begun  in  1877,  marks  an  important  period  in 
the  school  architecture  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
was  the  first  application  in  that  country  of  sound 
principles  of  planning  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
graded  schools.  The  construction  of  this  build- 
ing was  not,  however,  beneficial  in  so  far  as  it 
affected  the  system  of  instruction  or  the  plan 
of  the  high  school,  at  least  as  those  needs  had 
been  up  to  that  time  understood  in  that  country. 
The  plan  of  this  Boston  school  was  avowedly 
based  upon  that  of  the  Akademishe  Oymna- 
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sium  at  Vienna.  This  type  of  plan  meets  well, 
in  the  principal  features,  the  necessities  of 
American  schools  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  but  its  adoption  for  a  high  school  tended 
to  divert  the  natural  development  of  the  aca- 
demic schools  of  the  United  States,  whose  tra- 
ditional systems  were  based  upon  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  pupils  of  several  classes  being  congregated 
in  large  schoolrooms,  wherein  certain  recitations 
are  heard,  while  other  pupils  are  busy  with  their 
studies,  or  pass  from  this  large  room  to  other 
rooms  for  recitation  in  special  subjects.  This 
was  a  system  which  permitted  somewhat  of  the 
freedom  of  a  collegiate  institution,  and  it  would 
appear  to  develop  the  self-reliance  and  broaden 
the  experience  of  the  pupil. 

The  adoption  of  the  gymnasium  type  for  the 
Boston  high  school,  from  the  mere  copying  of 
its  features  of  plan  in  new  high  school  build- 
ings, appears  to  have  changed  this  system  of 
academic  constniction,  with  the  result  that  the 
American  high  school  in  most  cases  exhibits 
to-day  in  plan  and  arrangement  an  elaborate 
development  of  the  graded  grammar  school. 
We  generally  find  in  high  schools  "wardrobes" 
adjoining  each  class  room,  a  feature  derived 
from  the  necessities  of  discipline  for  pupils  of 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  not  in 
harmony  with  the  freer  spirit  which  had  been 
characteristic  of  the  academic  schools. 

In  the  Cambridge  High  School,  built  about 
1887,  the  building  which,  above  all  others,  most 
affected  for  good  the  architectural  design  of 
American  schools,  is  a  marked  example *of  the 
effect  of  the  above-mentioned  Boston  school 
upon  the  American  high  school  type.  This 
Cambridge  school  has  no  feature  of  its  plan 
which  differs  from  that  of  an  American  grammar 
school  of  the  highest  type  of  to-day,  except  that 
the  class  rooms  of  the  former  school  are  28  by 
40  feet,  instead  of  being,  as  in  grammar  schools, 
28  by  32  feet. 

Neither  has  the  Brook  line  High  School,  be- 
gun in  1894,  or  the  Springfield  High  School  of 
about  the  same  date,  or  the  Cambridge  Latin 
School,  begun  about  1897,  any  feature  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  an  academic  school,  and 
all  could  as  well  be  used  for  a  large  graded 
grammar  school,  except  for  the  greater  length 
of  class  rooms,  as  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
the  responsibility  for  this  condition  rests  entirely 
with  the  several  school  boards,  and  not  upon  the 
architects  of  the  several  buildings.  There  has 
lately  appeared  in  the  United  States  a  tendency 
in  high  schools  to  revert  to  the  former  academic 
type.  Rooms  for  the  pupils'  out-of-door  cloth- 
ing, fitted  with  individual  lockers,  are  being 
provided  wherever  found  convenient,  in  place 
of  the  wardrobes  immediately  adjoining  each 
schoolroom.  There  is  again  a  tendency  to  as- 
sign large  schoolrooms  for  the  accommodation 
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of  at  least  two  classes,  instead  of  placing  each 
graded  class  in  a  separate  room. 

In  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  of  Boston 
the  writer  believes  the  first  tendency  was  shown, 
in  the  eastern  United  States  at  least,  to  differ- 
entiate the  high  from  the  grammar  school  type. 
This  tendency  does  not  appear  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  hand  training  as  complementary  to  the 
usual  mental  training,  but  in  the  building  of 
large  **  locker  rooms  "  in  place  of  "  wardrobes," 
and  that  of  schoolrooms  seating  seventy  or  more 
pupils  of  two  or  more  grades  instead  of  class 
rooms  for  a  more  or  less  number  of  pupils  of 
the  same  grade.  This  school  was  begun  in 
1893.  In  1894  the  Brighton  High  School  was 
begun,  and  the  feature  of  locker  rooms,  derived 
directly  from  the  Mechanic  Arts  School,  was 
introduced,  but  the  class  rooms  were  designed 
only  for  single  graded  classes.  In  1898  the 
South  Boston  High  School  was  begun,  which 
has  also  the  locker  room  method,  and  provides 
also  four  "  double  class  rooms." 

It  thus  seems  probable  that  the  American 
high  schools  will  gradually  become  again  differ- 
entiated from  the  graded  grammar  schools,  and 
that  the  American  high  school  systems  will 
again  follow  the  academic  methods  from  which 
they  appear  to  have  been  turned,  mainly  by  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  single  superinten- 
dent of  schools  for  Teutonic  school  methods 
and  school  plans. 

In  the  United  States  the  institutions  for  the 
special  training  of  teachers  are  called  Normal 
Schools.  These  schools  are  modelled  essentially 
upon  the  early  system  of  the  high  schools  of 
that  country, —  the  academic  system.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  several  classes  have  their  desks  in 
a  large  general  room,  and  pass  thence  for  recita- 
tions to  special  class  rooms  for  laboratory  prac- 
tice, or  to  lectures.  For  practice  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  "model  departments,"  composed  of 
class  rooms  for  pupils  in  the  kindergarten,  pri- 
mary, and  grammar  grades,  are  either  placed  in 
the  same  or  an  adjacent  building,  or  in  con- 
veniently located  public  schools  of  the  city  or 
town. 

While  manual  training  in  its  restricted  sense 
has  been  much  less  widely  introduced  in  the 
United  States  than  it  has  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  most  important 
and  most  characteristic  development  of  the 
American  school  system  is  the  "  Manual  Train- 
ing" or  "Mechanic  Arts"  schools.  In  these 
schools  manual  skill  is  not  taught  for  its  own 
sake ;  the  object  is  to  encourage  intellectual 
activity  through  the  knowledge  of  materials,  of 
natural  forces,  and  of  the  use  of  tools  as  well 
as  through  books.  Manual  training  is  but  one, 
and  that  not  the  most  important,  part  of  the 
instruction  which  is  given  in  American  schools 
of  this  class. 

Machinery  for  wood  and  metal  working,  car- 
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penters'  benches,  forge  shops,  and,  in  some  cases, 
moulding  and  modelling  rooms  are  provided,  but 
there  are  also  draughting  rooms,  laboratories, 
recitation  rooms,  and  schoolrooms ;  these  latter 
rooms  are  not  all  arranged  for  a  single  graded 
class,  but  for  pupils  of  different  grades  of  ad- 
vancement, thus,  as  noted  above,  reverting  in  a 
measure  to  the  academic  system  of  high  school 
instruction,  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  inherited  with  their  English  traditions, 
and  which  is  essentially  the  system  which  pre- 
vails to-day  in  all  grades  of  English  schools. 
—  Edmund  M.  Wheelwright. 
^  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  In 
modern  times,  an  institution  for  the  professional 
training  of  architects.  (See  Architect,  The,  in 
England;  France;  Italy.)  This  article  is  de- 
voted to  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  which  is  the 
principal  institution  in  France  for  art^  educa- 
tion, occupying  the  buildings  of  the  Ecole  on 
the  Qiiai  Afcdaquais  and  the  Rue  Bonaparte 
in  Paris.  These  buildings  are  principally  the 
work  of  the  architect  Duban  and  his  successor 
Coquart,  and  occupy  the  site  of  the  former 
Mus^e  des  Petits  Augicstins.  In  1884  the 
Hdtel  de  Chimay  was  acquired  and  added  to 
the  school. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
those  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
The  present  article  is  confined  to  the  last- 
named  of  these. 

The  origin  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  is 
coincident  with  the  foundation,  under  Mazarin, 
of  the  AccuUmie  de  Peinture  et  de  Sculpture 
in  1648,  and  of  the  Acad^mie  d^ Architecture 
under  Colbert  in  1671.  Instruction  in  archi- 
tecture was  given  by  the  members  of  the  latter 
until  the  abolition  of  all  the  academies  during 
the  Revolution.  After  the  foundation  of  the 
Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts  (as  a  section  of  the 
Institut  de  France)  in  1803,  instruction  was 
given  by  the  academicians ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1819  that  regular  courses  in  architecture  were 
established  in  the  school. 

The  regidations  of  1819  have  been  repeatedly 
modified  since  then.  The  most  important  change 
perhaps  has  been  the  institution  of  the  official, 
or  school,  ateliers,  in  1863,  a  movement  which 
met  at  the  time  with  much  opposition.  The 
school  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Fine  Arts.  Its  immediate  administra- 
tion is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  director,  appointed 
by  the  minister.  This  position  has  been  held 
since  1878  by  the  sculptor  Paul  Dubois. 

The  organization  of  the  school  is  strictly  that 
of  a  university ;  that  is,  it  prescribes  the  work 
to  be  done  in  its  various  courses,  provides  lec- 
tures and  instruction  in  these,  institutes  and 
judges  competitions  in  design,  drawing,  and 
modelling,  conducts  all  examinations,  and  gives 
all  awards.  It  does  not,  however,  compel  at- 
tendance on  its  courses,  or  any  but  a  minimum 
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of  participation  in  its  competitions  or  examina- 
tions. It  is  sufficient,  during  a  year,  to  render 
two  competitive  designs,  or  to  attend  two  ex- 
aminations in  the  sciences;  or  to  render  one 
design  and  attend  one  examination,  for  a  stu- 
dent's name  to  remain  on  the  roll.  At  thirty 
the  limit  of  age  is  reached,  and  he  is  dropped. 
Accordingly  there  is  no  fixed  number  of  years 
for  the  course,  and  the  Bemooste  Haupt  of  the 
German  universities  is  a  familiar  figure. 

To  enter  the  school  the  student  passes  ex- 
aminations in  elementary  design,  drawing  from 
the  cast,  modelling,  arithmetic,  algebra,  ele- 
mentary and  descriptive  geometry,  and  history. 
Of  late  years  the  great  number  of  applicants 
has  induced  the  administration  to  increase 
gradually  the  difficulty  of  these  entrance  ex- 
aminations. 

The  courses  of  the  school  are  gratuitous,  and 
foreigners  are  admitted  on  the  same  footing 
as  Frenchmen.  Recently,  however,  so  many 
foreigners  have  presented  themselves  that  the 
number  admitted  has  been  limited  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  entering  class. 

While  the  intent  of  this  article  is  to  speak 
principally  of  the  study  of  design  as  pursued  by 
the  students  of  the  school,  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  briefly  of  the  course  in  general.  The 
standing  of  the  student  depends  on  the  num- 
ber of  "  vcUeurs  "  which  he  obtains.  A  certain 
number  of  points  is  attached  to  each  recom- 
pense given  either  in  design  or  in  examination. 
The  student  on  entering  the  school  becomes  a 
member  of  the  second  class.  He  is  obliged 
to  obtain  a  certain  number  of  these  valenrs 
before  admission  to  the  first  class.  There  are 
at  present  six  in  architectural  design,  one  in 
archaeology,  two  in  drawing  from  the  cast  or 
the  figure,  one  in  modelling,  one  each  in  de- 
scriptive geometry,  stereotomy,  perspective,  and 
mathematics,  and  two  in  construction. 

The  time  requisite  for  this  work  varies  very 
much  in  different  cases ;  except  where  the  pre- 
vious preparation  has  been  exceptionally  thor- 
ough, between  two  and  three  years  is  the 
average. 

In  the  first  class  the  student's  time  is  mostly 
given  to  the  study  of  design,  with  some  archae- 
ology, modelling,  and  drawing  from  the  figure. 
When  five  *^valeur8*'  in  this  class  have  been 
obtained,  and  under  certain  other  conditions, 
he  may  obtain  the  "  Certijicat  d' Etudes  de 
VEcoler 

The  highest  honour  given  is  the  "  DtpJom^ 
d^ Architected  To  be  eligible  for  this  the  stu- 
dent must  have  obtained  in  the  first  class  at 
least  ten  valeurs  in  architecture,  one  in  draw- 
ing from  the  figure,  and  one  in  modelling.  He 
must  also  have  passed  at  least  one  year  in 
superintending  the  construction  of  a  building 
under  a  government  architect. 

The  examination  for  the  diploma  itself  com- 
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prehends  the  complete  working  drawings  and 
specifications  of  a  projected  building,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  the  student  may  select,  subject 
to  approval ;  and  a  searching  examination  on 
the  different  parts  of  this  project,  on  the  ele- 
ments of  physics  and  chemistry  as  applied  to 
construction,  on  the  history  of  architecture  and 
the  law  relating  to  building. 

Of  the  total  number  admitted  to  the  school, 
less  than  half  enter  the  first  class,  and  a  small 
minority  receive  the  diploma.  From  1819  to 
1893  the  total  number  of  students  was  about 
4000;  of  students  of  the  first  class  about 
1500,  and  of  dijylomia  somewhat  over  300. 

The  number  of  foreign  students  at  the  school 
has  been  very  considerable,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States  furnishing  the  greatest  number. 

The  honours  and  awards  of  the  school  are,  in 
general,  open  to  Frenchmen  and  foreigners  alike, 
as  are  also  the  special  prizes,  of  which  there  are 
about  twenty-five.  The  exception  to  this  is  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome^  which  is,  however,  not 
properly  a  school  prize,  although  awarded  by  the 
school.  This  greatest  honour  of  the  French  ar- 
chitectural student  is. open  to  all  Frenchmen 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  whether 
members  of  the  school  or  not,  and  is  given  to 
the  victor  in  a  competition  in  design  only — the 
project  of  a  monumental  building.  Founded 
(for  the  architects)  in  1720,  it  entitles  its  win- 
ner to  a  stay  of  three  years  in  Rome  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  goveniment,  and  the  certainty  of  a 
position  as  government  architect  thereafter. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  organization 
of  the  school  was  that  of  a  university.  Until 
the  institution  of  the  three  school  ateliers  in 
1863,  there  was  no  actual  designing  done  within 
its  walls,  every  student  being  necessarily  the 
pupil  of  some  outside  instructor.  At  present, 
the  pupil  of  one  of  the  three  school  instructors 
is  absolutely  on  the  same  footing  with  those  be- 
longing to  the  outside  ateliers,  of  which  there 
are  now  about  a  dozen.  Each  atelier  has  its 
instructor  —  patron.  These  patrcms  Bxe  prac- 
tising architects,  of  recognized  standing,  who 
give  up  a  |)ortion  of  their  time  to  this  work. 
The  atelier  is  thus  the  important  unit  of  this 
federal  system  ;  its  members  are  animated  by 
the  strongest  esprit  du  corj^s,  are  bound  by  the 
strong  bond  of  custom  to  help  each  other  in 
their  work,  and  are  united  in  loyalty  to  the 
ideas  of  the  patron.  The  triumphs  are  tri- 
umphs of  the  atelier,  which  cast  a  lustre  on  all 
its  members. 

There  are  six  architectural  competitions  (pro- 
jets)  a  year  in  each  class.  On  the  appointed 
morning  the  students  of  each  class  meet  in  the 
court  of  the  school,  answer  to  their  names,  are 
handed  a  programme  prepared  by  the  Professor 
of  Theory,  and  are  then  imprisoned  in  stalls 
(loges)  for  twelve  hours,  or  as  much  less  as 
they  please.     During  this  time  each  one  makes 
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a  sketch  on  a  small  scale  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing, without  access  to  books  or  advice.  This 
sketch  is  handed  in  and  numbered,  the  student 
himself  keeping  the  tracing.  The  next  day  he 
presents  this  at  his  atelier,  where  it  is  subjected 
to  a  severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  patron. 
The  rendered  design  must  agree  in  all  essentials 
with  this  sketch ;  if  it  is  too  unpromising  on 
examination,  the  student  is  counselled  to  drop 
it  and  take  up  other  work.  More  often  he  is 
advised  as  to  its  possibilities  of  development, 
referred  to  examples,  and  encouraged  to  make 
what  he  can  out  of  it. 

This  system  has  been  found  successful  in 
many  respects.  It  insures  a  certain  individu- 
ality in  the  work,  and  prevents  the  possibilities 
of  blind  copies.  It  confines  the  work  of  the 
student  also  within  certain  fixed  limits,  —  those 
of  a  certain  conformity  to  his  sketch, — avoid- 
ing the  successive  trial  of  one  general  scheme 
after  another.  And  these  artificial  limitations 
imposed  by  the  school  take  the  place  of  real 
limitations  which  occur  in  architectural  prac- 
tice—  those  of  cost,  special  conditions,  or  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  client. 

The  usual  time  given  for  each  projet  is  two 
months.  Of  this  time  from  one  to  two  weeks 
only  are  given  to  making  the  actual  drawings, 
the  remainder  being  taken  up  with  the  study 
of  the  problem.  The  French  methods  of  study 
have  been  so  generally  imitated  in  other  schools, 
especially  in  those  of  the  United  States,  that  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  them.  Nowhere 
is  tracing  paper  held  in  more  honour  :  beginning 
with  the  smallest  scale,  a  great  number  of  suc- 
cessive studies  are  made,  and  rouglily  rendered 
before  the  final  drawings  are  touched.  These 
studies  are  made  with  the  advice  and  criticism, 
not  only  of  the  patron^  but  (especially  in  the 
case  of  the  less  advanced  students)  of  the  better 
men  of  the  atelier;  and  there  are  often  warm 
informal  discussions  in  which  all  take  part. 
The  aid  of  the  elder  men  is  given  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  when  the  final  drawings  are 
made,  all  hands  turn  to  and  help.  The  younger 
men,  especially,  pay  for  the  advice  they  have 
received  by  working  for  their  elders  ;  and  many 
a  one  in  his  turn  has  had  a  difficult  bit  of  ren- 
dering helped  out  by  more  skilled  hands  than 
his  own. 

The  study  of  the  plan  is  especially  insisted 
on,  and  in  the  awards  great  weight  is  always 
laid  upon  it.  It  is,  too,  an  article  of  faith, 
that  while  the  handsome  plan  is  not  necessarily 
good,  the  good  plan  will  generally  be  handsome. 
Accordingly,  much  study  is  given  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  plans,  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  read,  and  that  the  results  of  so  much 
study  may  be  at  once  apparent. 

It  is  held  that  as  the  actual  studies  of  the 
architect  must  be  largely  in  elevation,  the  fin- 
ished drawings  should  be  so  presented,  and  that 
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an  important  part  of  architectural  education 
consists  in  the  ability  to  translate  these  ele- 
vations into  their  solid  forms.  It  is  only  ex- 
ceptionally that  perspectives  are  required  in 
the  rendering  of  a  projet,  although  in  the  ate- 
liers partial  perspectives,  as  aids  to  study,  are 
often  made.  The  conventional  shadows  are 
always  used,  both  in  studies  and  finished  draw- 
ings, and  their  correct  projection  is  always 
demanded. 

The  completed  drawings  of  any  given  projet 
are  deliver^  at  the  school  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  exhibited.  The  awards  are  given  by 
a  jury  consisting  of  the  eight  architects,  mem- 
bers of  the  Institut,  twelve  other  permanent 
members,  and  nine  who  are  renewed  from  year 
to  year.  Finally,  the  Professor  of  Theory  de- 
livers a  lecture  on  the  problem,  often  contain- 
ing criticisms  of  the  premiated  designs. 

These  exhibitions  are  occasions  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  the  students  who  have  taken 
part,  and  they  are  fundamentally  different  to 
those  in  other  schools.  For  here  are  gathered 
together,  not  simply  the  individual  eflbrts  of 
students,  all  working  under  one  iufiuence,  and 
seeking  the  solution  of  a  given  problem,  but  those 
of  some  fifteen  different  architectural  schools, 
eager  rivals,  representing  different  ideas,  and  all 
prepared  to  criticise  the  successes  and  failures 
of  the  other  ateliers,  and  to  profit  by  them. 
The  awards,  too,  have  a  special  value  and  in- 
terest, because  they  are  given  by  an  indepen* 
dent  body,  in  which  the  patrons  are  in  a 
minority. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  that 
in  the  atelier  system  lies  the  essence  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  that  to  it  is  due,  in 
large  measure,  its  success,  and  the  enthusiasm 
felt  for  its  teaching  by  so  many  of  its  old  stu- 
dents. The  atelier,  as  has  been  said,  really 
antedates  the  school,  which  accepted  them  as 
it  found  them ;  and  to  change  this  feature 
would  be  to  change  the  entire  character  of  the 
school.  The  opposition  to  the  establishment 
of  the  school  ateliers  in  1863  only  ceased  when 
it  was  firmly  established  that  these  were  to 
have  no  precedence  or  advantage  over  the 
others,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  place  archi- 
tectural education  in  a  few  official  hands.  It  is 
significant  that  the  student  signs  himself  "  Pu- 
pil of  M. and  of  the  School  of  Fine  Aits." 

It  may  be  added  to  this  sketch,  necessarily 
incomplete,  of  the  training  of  the  school,  that  it 
is  common  for  the  student,  during  a  portion  of 
the  time  that  he  spends  at  it,  to  devote  some 
time  to  work  in  an  architect's  office,  not  in- 
frequently in  that  of  the  patron. 

The  roll  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  includes 
the  names  of  nearly  all  the  prominent  French 
architects  of  the  last  seventy-five  years,  and  not 
a  few  well-known  names  of  foreigners.     This 
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roll,  with  other  information,  js  contained  in 
Les  Architectes  Eldves  de  VEcole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  by  David  de  Penanrun,  Roux-et-Delaire, 
(Paris,  1895),  to  which  the  writer  acknowl- 
edges his  indebtedness.  —  Walter  Cook. 

SCHULZ,  FRANZ;  architect;  b.  1838; 
d.  Oct.  22,  1870. 

Educated  at  the  Academy  of  Vienna  under 
Friedrich  von  Schmidt  (see  Schmidt,  F.  von), 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mediaeval  art. 
He  published  Profanbanten  des  Mittelalters 
in  Rom  und  umgegend;  Die  Baudenkvidler 
auf  Majorca. 

Seubert,  KUnstler-lexikon, 


LUDwia      ha- 

;  sculptor;  b.  Aug.  26,  1802;  d. 
Nov.  28,  1848. 

His  father,  Franz  Schwanthaler,  came  to 
Munich,  Bavaria,  in  1785,  and  was  made  court 
sculptor.  Ludwig  was  educated  at  the  Munich 
Academy.  In  1826  he  won  a  travelling  stipend, 
and  visited  Italy,  where  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Thorwaldsen.  In  1 834  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Academy  in  Munich.  Among 
his  most  important  works  are  the  decoration  of 
the  Glyptothek,  Munich  ;  the  pediment  group 
on  the  Walhalla  near  Regensburg  (Ratisbon) 
representing  the  Hermann  Schlacht,  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Propylsea  in  Munich ;  the  Mozart 
monument  in  Salzburg,  Austria;  the  Goethe 
monument  in  Frankfort ;  the  colc^sal  statue  of 
Bavaria  in  Munich,  and  other  works. 

Raczynski,  L^Art  Moderne  en  AUemagne, 

SCIALBO.     Same  as  Intonaro. 

SCISSOR  BEAM.  The  tie  of  the  Scissor 
Beam  Truss  (which  see  under  TniSvs). 

SCKELL,  FRIEDRICH  LI7DWIO ;  land- 
scape gardener;  b.  Sept.  13,  1750;  d.  1820. 

Studied  landscape  gardening  in  Paris,  and 
in  1773  went  to  England  and  worked  under 
the  influence  of  Brown  and  Chaml)ers  (see 
Chambers).  Returning  to  Grermany,  he  laid  out 
many  parks  and  gardens,  and  in  1804  was  made 
HofgarteniiUendant  at  Munich,  Bavaria.  He 
laid  out  the  park  at  Nymphenburg  and  the 
English  garden  in  Munich  under  the  direction 
of  Count  Rumford  (see  Thomson,  B.). 

Seubert,  KUnstler-lexikon, 

SCOINSON  ARCH.  An  arch  carrying  a 
part  only  of  the  thickness  of  a  wall,  as  behind 
a  window  frame ;  or  one  of  slight  reveal  forming 
a  flat  niche  or  recessed  panel. 

SCONCE  (I.).  A.  Any  construction  which 
gives  shelter  by  screen  or  roof,  as  a  shed  or  cov- 
ered stall.    (Compare  Booth ;  Cabin ;  Cot ;  Hut.) 

B.  A  seat  in  an  open  chimney  place 
(Scotch). 

SCONCE  (II.).  A  candlestick  or  group  of 
branches,  each  forming  a  candlestick,  springing 
from  an  applique,  so  that  the  whole  shall  seem 
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to  project  from  the  wall  upon  which  the  ap- 
plique is  hung. 

SCONCHEON.  The  part  of  the  side  of  an 
aperture  from  the  back  of  the  exterior  reveal 
to  the  inside  face  of  the  wall,  usually  forming  in 
the  masonry  a  rebate  or  internal  angle  in  which 
the  woo<len  frame  is  set.  (Compare  Scoinson 
Arch.) 

SCOP  AS  ;  sculptor  and  architect. 

Scopas  was  bom  in  the  Island  of  Paros  in  the 
iEgean  Sea.  In  352  B.C.  he  assisted  in  the 
sculptural  decoration  of  the  mausoleum  of  Hali- 
carnassoe.  He  built  and  decorated  also  the 
temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  which  replaced 
the  old  sanctuary  destroyed  in  395  B.C.  Some 
of  the  sculpture  of  the  pediments  of  this  build- 
ing was  discovered  in  the  excavations  made  in 
1879.  A  passage  in  Pliny,  which  has  been 
doubted,  indicates  that  he  was  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  the  columns  of  the  Artemision  at 
Ephesus.  A  famous  statue  by  Scopas  was  a 
Bacchante  in  the  great  theatre  at  Athens.  The 
temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  in  Rome,  con- 
tained an  Apollo  Citharoedos  by  Scopas,  which 
is  probably  represented  by  a  statue  in  the 
Vatican. 

Urlichs,  Skopas^  Leben  und  Werke ;  Collignon, 
Histoire  de  la  Sculpture  Grerque ;  Furtwftngler, 
Mehtervcerke  (translated  as  Masterpieces  of  Greek 
Sculpture). 

SCORINO.     Same  as  Scratching. 

SCOTCH  CROWN*.  The  peculiar  termina- 
tion of  the  tower  of  S.  Giles's  church  at  Edin- 
burgh, consisting  of  eight  pinnacles,  from  each  of 
which  a  sloping  bar  carried  on  a  half  arch  and 
resembling  a  flying  buttress  rises,  the  whole 
eight  meeting  in  the  middle  and  supporting  a 
central  pinnacle.  The  term  is  applied  to  other 
terminations  of  towers  in  which  only  four  sloping 
bars  occur;  and  this  form  is  not  peculiar  to 
Scotland.  It  occurs  in  S.  Dunstan's  in  East 
London,  and  elsewhere. 

SCOTCHINa.     Same  as  Scutching. 

SCOTIA.  A  hollow  moulding;  especially, 
such  a  moulding  used  in  the  base  of  a  column 
in  Greco-Roman  architecture  and  its  imitations 
(called  also  Trochilus).  (See  Attic  Base,  imder 
Base.) 

SCOTLAND,  ARCHTTBCTURE  OF.  That 
of  the  modem  kingdom,  united  with  England  in 
1707.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  provincial 
school  or  branch  of  English  architecture.  At 
times  it  has  shown  wide  departures  from  the 
contemporary  phases  of  the  English  type,  both 
in  spirit  and  detail ;  but  these  departures  hardly 
constitute  a  distinct  style.  Differences  as  great 
separate  the  Gothic  schools  of  the  Ile-de-France 
and  Brittany,  or  of  North  and  South  Germany. 
The  long-continued  political  independence  of 
Scotland  operated  less  effectively  than  one  would 
imagine ;  Scotland  acknowledged  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal primacy  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  Scotch 
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architecture  bae  in  geiieru)  been  more  English 
than  it  has  been  anything  else.  But  it  has  been 
English  with  a  ilitl'erence :  more  ruggeil  and 
picturesque,  less  consistent,  less  elegant ;  antl, 
owing  to  seantiness  of  resources  as  much  as  to 
an;  other  cause,  deficient  in  grandeur  and  rich- 
ness. Scotland  liaa  always  been  less  wealthy 
than  England,  and  is,  therefore,  not  only  less 
rich  ill  civic  and  scholastic  buildings  of  impor- 
tance, but  leas  opulent  and  sumptuous  in  the 
extent  and  adornment  of  its  religious  and  do- 
mestic edifices.  Frequent  invasions  by  the 
English,  especially  under  Edward  I.,  Edward 
II.,  and  Richard  II.,  resulting  iu  a  terrible  de- 
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are  a  few  round  towers  resembling  those  of 
Ireland,  in  one  case  —  at  Egilsey  on  Orkney  — 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  church  e<bflce 
(Abernethy,  865  a.D.  ;  Brechin,  1000 ;  Egilaey 
cir.  1100).  The  square  towers  of  Restennet 
prii)ry  and  of  S.  Regulus  ("S.  Rules")  at  Saint 
Andrews  mark  the  transition  to  the  Normanized 
style  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  reign  of  David  I.,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1 134,  was  marked  by  an  extraordinary 
activity  in  the  founding  and  eidargement  of 
monasteries ;  an  activity  which  continued 
through  a  large  part  of  the  century,  and  was 
stimulated  on  the  architectural  side  by  Norman 


struction  both  of  castles  and  of  monasteries  with 
their  churches,  covered  Scotlnml  with  ruins, 
many  of  which  are  now  preserved  for  their  pic- 
turesqueness  and  their  historic  associations. 

Previous  to  the  Norman  conquest  the  larger 
churches  were  generally  of  wood,  the  convents 
mere  assemblages  of  rude  cells.  While  there 
are  many  ruins  of  stone  churches  of  the  seventh- 
eleventh  centuries,  they  are  too  small  and  rough 
to  merit  the  name  of  architectural  works  (S. 
Ronan's  chapel ;  TeampuU  Beannachadh  ;  Eilean 
Mor ;  S.  Carmaig ;  chapels  in  the  Orkneys). 
The  mona-sticism  of  these  centuries  was  purely 
Celtic,  and  long  resisted  nil  effort  to  assimilate 
it  to  Roman  systems  and  ideas.  More  impor- 
tant as  the  chief  monuments  of  this  Celtic  period 
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influences  from  the  south.  Parish  churches 
were  still  insignificant,  but  the  conventual 
churches  were  often  of  imposing  size,  with 
vaidted  side  aisles  and  massive  square  towers 
having  either  flat  or  "saddleback  "  roofs.  Most 
of  these  churches  are  in  ruins,  but  the  finest  of 
them  all,  S.  Magnus's  cathetlral  at  Kirkwall  on 
Orkney,  is  in  perfect  preservation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  purely  Norwegian  work  of  cir.  1137,  a 
fine  example  of  the  Northern  Norman  style, 
vaulted  throughout.  Dunfermline  Abbey  (1 1 25, 
nave  only  extant),  with  its  massive  western 
towers ;  Kelso  Abbey  in  Linlithgowshire,  built 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  a  cruci- 
form plan,  a  long  choir,  and  a  tower  over  the 
crossing;  and  Jedburgh,  near  Kelso,  a  complete 
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design  with  vaulted  aisles,  transepts,  wooden- 
roofed  DiiTe  and  choir,  preebytery,  and  central 
tower,  —  are  the  meet  important  purely  Scotch 
chuTchee  of  this  period,  severe  and  massive  ex- 
ternally, with  epariog  ornament,  but  vigorous 
and  consistent  in  design.  As  compared  with 
English  churches  the  Scotch  examples  are  smaller 
and  simpler ;  the  choir,  often  longer  than  the 
uave,  has  usually  no  side  aisles  ;  the  details  are 
less  rich,  the  compusitiun  more  massive.  Some- 
times, however,  the  aisle  vault  ribs  and  the 
arch  mouldiuga  are  richly  carved,  and  wall  ar- 
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cailes  of  interlacing  arches  are 
(Dalmeny  church,  Linlithgowshire ;  Leuchara, 
near  Saint  Andrews,  etc.).  In  the  Transition, 
which  followed  a  little  later  than  in  England, 
many  Norman  elements  were  persistently  re- 
tained, and  round  arches  are  not  uncommon  even 
in  Early  Pointed  work  (Coldingham  priory — 
ruins  partly  embwlied  in  modem  parish  church  ; 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  Berwickshire ;  and  many 
others  ;  the  conventual  buildings  at  Dryburgh 
are  less  ruinous  thnn  the  church  itself,  which 
dates  from  1 230).  To  the  Early  Pointed  period 
belong  a  nuinber  of  fine  churches,  partly  or 
wholly  niinetl.  Of  S.  Amlreu's  cathetlral.  Fife- 
shire  (1160-1275,  ruined  1559)  the  west  and 
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east  ends  and  part  of  the  south  side  are  alone 
extant.  Arbroath  Abbey  in  Forfarshire  (1176- 
1233)  is  in  much  the  same  condition.  Both 
show  a  large  admixture  of  Norman  details. 
Holyrood  Abltey  church  near  Edinburgh,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  important  examples  of  the 
style,  built  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  of  which  only  the  ruined  nave  has 
survived  the  vandalism  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
also  displays  Norman  interlacing  arcades  in  cer- 
tain parts.  Dunblane  cathedral,  Perthshire, 
was  the  first  important  church  to  be  completely 
built  in  the  Pointed  style.  Its  one-aisled  choir 
with  its  Hanking  lady  chapel  is  still  perfect  and 
in  use.  It  is  not  surpassed  by  any  Gothic 
church  in  Scotland  except  Melrose  Abbey  and 
S.  Mungo's  cathedral  at  Glasgow,  which  ia 
slightly  later  in  date,  with  a  central  tewer  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  This  cathedral,  commonly 
called  Glasgow  cathedral,  is  a  complete  Gothic 
design  330  feet  long  with  three  aisles  in  both 
nave  and  choir,  but  no  tranxepta ;  and  with  » 
fine  sacristy  and  an  especially  beautiful  lower 
church  (usually  miscalled  the  crypt)  below  the 
choir  (1233-l-i58).  The  ribbed  vaulting  of 
this  lower  church  is  remarkably  fine,  and  equal 
to  anything  of  the  kind  and  period  in  Great 
Britain.  The  nave  and  choir  of  the  cathedral 
have  wooden  ceilings ;  the  aislea  are  vaulted. 
Elgin  cathedral  (Morayshire),  an  almost  equally 
fine  church  with  a  beautiful  octngonal  chapter 
house,  is  now  completely  ruined,  and  little  ia 
lefl  of  Brechin  cathedral  but  its  Celtic  tower, 
west  front,  nave  arches,  and  fragments  of  the 
choir.  Pluscarden  priory  ia  also  a  notable  ruin 
of  a  fine  church. 

It  is  to  the  rebuilding  of  churches  ruined  in 
the  Border  Wuts  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  examples  of  the  Decorated  or  Middle  Pointed 
style  of  the  fourteenth  and  early  fitWnth  cen- 
turies. The  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful 
example  of  the  style  is  the  ruined  abbey  of  Mel- 
rose. No  trace  remains  of  its  monastic  build- 
ings, some  of  which  were  no  doubt  very  ancient. 
The  church,  whose  ruins  are  of  exceptional 
beauty,  was  erected  by  order  of  Robert  Bniee, 
after  his  death  in  1329;  ravaged  by  Richard 
II.  in  13K5,  and  finally  ruined  in  1544;  the 
present  ruins  date  chiefly  from  the  reconstniction 
after  1 385.  It  has  three  aisles,  with  a  southern 
row  of  chapels,  transept^  and  a  short  choir. 
The  traceries  of  the  east  window  and  south  aisles 
and  transepts,  the  rich  buttress  pinnacles,  niches, 
and  canopies,  the  elaborate  vaulting  of  cboir  and 
nave  (the  latter  replaced  in  1618  by  an  ugly 
pointed  barrel  vault)  and  the  elegant  details  of 
almost  all  its  parts,  give  this  church  a  place 
among  the  most  beautiful  in  Great  Britain.  Its 
style  is  nearer  to  that  of  English  late  Decorated 
churches  than  is  that  of  any  other  Scoteh  edifice 
of  the  period.  Although  its  chief  mason,  Mor- 
row, was  bom  in  Paris,  he  appears  to  have  been 
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Kelso  Abbpy  ;   the  upper  figure  gives  the  view  on  the  left  are  those  of  the  south  witll  of  the  choir. 

from  the  norlheaat,  the  short  northern  ann  of  the  The  lower  figure  shows  what  remains  of  the  west 

transept  eniliiiR  in  a  wall  with  the  complete  ptble  front  of  the  short  nave,  the  western  wall  of   the 

on  the  right.     The  other  high  wall  is  the  southern  tower  rising  above  it,  and  the  south  transept  on  the 

wall  of  the  tower  seen  from  within,  and  Ihe  arches  righL 


SCOTLAND 
of  Scotch  blood,  aod  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
suggest  French  design  in  the  building.  Very 
different  in  character  ia  the  contempoTary  church 
of  S.  Giles,  Edinburgh  (1387;  enlarged  in  the 
fifteenth  century),  almost  Doric  in  iU  severity 
of  detail.  Its  massive  central  tower  was  iu 
1500  adorned  with  the  famous  "Scotch  Crown" 
(which  see).  This  very  elegant  feature  is 
peculiar  to  Scotch  architecture  (King's  College, 
Aberdeen  ;  S.  Nicholas,  Newcastle,  probably  by 
Scotch  builders ;  others  formerly  at  Linlithgow 
and  Haddington).  The  most  complete  example 
of  the  style  is  S.  Michael's  at  Linlitligow,  a  late 
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Scotland.  The  fifteenth  century  seems  to  have 
brought  to  Scotland,  not  only  a  decline  in  taste, 
but  a  decline  in  craftsmanship  as  well.  In  the 
art  of  vaulting,  this  retrogression  is  especially 
notable,  lis  shown  by  the  reversion  to  plain 
round  or  pointed  barrel  vaulting,  even  for  the 
middle  aisle.  So  emphatic  was  the  aversion  to 
groins  that  the  transept  vaulta  were  stopped 
against  solid  gable  walls  in  the  planes  of  the 
nave  clearstory  walls,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
groined  intersection  with  the  uave  vault.  Most 
of  the  churches  of  this  period  are  pariah  churches 
and  relatively  uninteresting.     The  cathedrals  of 


Scotland;  Kblbo  Abbet;  Navb  a 
Decorated  church  perfectly  preserved  and  in  use ; 
it  shows  something  of  the  same  contrast  of 
severe  and  almost  rude  masses  with  bits  of  highly 
ornate  detail  as  S.  Giles.  The  ruins  of  New 
or  Sweetheart  Abbey  and  of  Lincluden  College 
may  also  be  mentioned. 

With  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Decorated  style  passe<l  into  the  Perpendicular, 
but  in  the  monuments  of  this  later  style  there 
was,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  none  of  that 
elaboration  of  tine  detail  which  characterized 
the  corresponding  English  style.  The  huge 
windows  filled  with  Perpendicular  tracery,  the 
rich  traceried  panelling,  and  the  elegant  &n 
vaulting  of  England  have  no  counterpart  in 


>  Sooth  Transept  f 


i  N.E. 


Paisley  (mostly  1445-1459),  Dunkeld  (naye, 
1406-1464  ;  choir  mostly  modem),  and  Aber- 
deen (S.  Machar,  uave  only  extant,  1422-1440) 
were  the  largest  churches  of  this  period.  The 
first  two  have  the  characteristic  Scotch  plan, 
with  three-aisled  nave,  short  transepts,  and  long 
choir  without  side  aisles ;  Paisley  is  the  moat 
elegant  in  details,  S.  Machar  the  most  rugged 
and  simple  of  the  three.  At  Perth  the  church 
of  S.  John  is  a  large  and  well -preserved  church, 
but  uninteresting  in  design.  Far  richer  than 
any  of  these  is  the  incomplete  but  perfectly  pre- 
served collegiate  church  of  Roslyn  near  Edin- 
burgh, built  in  1446.  The  choir,  which  with 
the  sacristy  was  the  only  portion  erected,  ia  60 
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feet  long,  with  side  aisles  and  a  double  aisle 
across  the  east  end.  The  whole  is  barrel  vaulted; 
the  aisle  bays  having  transverse  vaults  sprung 
from  straight-arched  transverse  lintels,  an  inar- 
tistic and  very  un-€rothic  arrangement,  only 
tolerable  in  a  small  edifice.  The  interior, 
though  profusely  carved,  hardly  merits  the 
praise  it  commonly  receives;  the  execution  is 
somewhat  coarse,  and  hardly  supports  the  alle- 
gation often  made  that  the  builders  were  Span- 
ish or  French. 

Of  the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Celtic  period  and  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
there  are  no  remains,  and  the  history  of  Scotch 
military  architecture  begins  only  with  the  Nor- 
man period.  Even  the  most  important  castles 
of  this  period,  such  as  Dunstaffnage,  Both  well, 
Yester,  Carlaverock,  etc.,  were  of  the  simplest 
character  —  mere  heavily  walled  enclosures  with 
angle  turrets  and  a  keep.  It  was  not  until  the 
fourteenth  century  that  notable  advances  were 
made  in  castle  building.  The  minority  of  the 
Scotch  castles  were  small  but  massive  and  com- 
pact strongholds  —  a  keep  or  tower,  or  a  simple 
Irshaped  edifice.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
there  took  place  a  general  enlargement  of  these 
into  castles  with  courtyards,  and  many  new 
castles  were  built  (Balvaird,  Roslyn,  Ruthven, 
Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Dirleton,  Tantallon,  and 
Stirling).  Of  these  Stirling  is  the  finest,  with 
its  parliament  hall,  and  Linlithgow,  long  the 
favourite  royal  residence,  comes  next  in  archi- 
tectural interest;  but  they  are  hardly  compa- 
rable with  the  magnificent  contemporary  castles 
of  England  and  France.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury castle  building  took  on  a  more  artistic  and 
domestic  character,  in  which  the  idea  of  the 
fortress,  no  longer  impregnable  against  artillery, 
gradually  disappeared,  a  change  which  became 
complete  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Until  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  however,  and  even  later, 
many  mediaeval  features  were  retained;  such 
were  the  round  comer  turrets  corbelled  out  at 
the  top  to  a  square  plan,  stepped  gables,  circular 
stair  towers  in  the  angle  of  two  wings,  and  a 
general  severity  of  mass  and  detail.  Fyvie 
castle,  in  Aberdeenshire,  begun  in  1400  but 
much  altered  in  later  centuries ;  Glamis  castle 
(mostly  1578-1615),  and  Thirlstane  castle 
(middle  of  seventeenth  century)  are  interest- 
ing examples  of  this  treatment.  Meanwhile 
the  fashions  of  the  Renaissance  were  making 
their  way  in  Scotland,  coming  in  from  England, 
and  gradually  replacing  the  corbelled  para{)ets 
and  stepped  gables  of  the  Scotch  castles  with 
the  pilasters,  pediments,  round  arches,  and  cor- 
nices of  the  Anglicized  classic  style,  and,  above 
all,  introducing  a  new  element  of  regularity  and 
symmetry  into  the  plans.  But  the  formal  classi- 
cism of  Inigo  Jones,  and  later  of  Christopher 
Wren,  found  little  favour  in  Scotland,  and  even 
in  the  later  castles  there  is  a  picturesqueness 
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wanting  in  the  English  examples.  Drnmlanrig 
castle  in  Dumfriesshire  well  illustrates  the  style. 
Its  chief  later  monuments  are  Holyrood  palace 
(begun  1528  by  James  IV.,  extended  by  James 
v.,  burned  1650,  finally  rebuilt  by  Charles  II., 
1671);  Heriofs  hospital,  Edinburgh  (162^- 
1659),  a  quadrangular  structure  with  central 
court,  very  effective  in  the  massing  of  its  bays, 
pavilions,  and  chimneys,  and  adorned  with  cor- 
belled parapets,  angle  turrets,  Gothic  details  as- 
sociated with  Elizabethan  "  strap- work,"  and  a 
very  rococo  portal;  and  the  now  demolished 
Glasgow  College,  a  rambling  pile  in  much  the 
same  style,  but  less  successfully  handled.  These 
buildings  are  less  interesting  internally  than  ex- 
ternally, and  generally  inferior  to  the  great  Eng- 
lish residences  and  colleges  in  grandeur  and 
elegance  of  interior  disposition  and  adornment. 

There  was  but  little  church  building  done 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  work  of  this  period  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  minor  structures,  such 
as  the  richly  carved  gallery  fronts  of  Pitsligo 
and  Bowden  churches  (1630  and  1661),  and 
elaborate  canopied  tombs  in  black,  white,  and 
red  marble,  e.g.  the  Montgomery  monument  at 
Largs  (1636).  The  Renaissance  in  Scotland 
was  as  emphatically  provincial  as  the  mediseval 
styles  had  been ;  this  is  shown  in  the  persistent 
retention  of  old-time  and  out-of-date  details,  and 
the  mixture  of  incongruous  elements  long  after 
the  style  had  in  England  and  elsewhere  reached 
a  harmonious  and  definite  form.  Moreover,  the 
severity  of  Scotch  taste  or  the  poverty  of  the 
Scotch  artistic  imagination  rendered  impossible 
that  sumptuousness  of  decorative  detail  which 
seems  essential  to  the  best  results  in  Renais- 
sance design.  Until  recent  years  very  few 
buildings  in  Italian  or  classic  style  had  been 
erected  in  Scotland ;  by  far  the  best  known  is 
the  college  of  Edinburgh  University,  by  the 
brothers  Adam  (1789),  a  dignified  but  rather 
uninteresting  pile. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy 
Scotland  has  shared  in  the  general  development 
of  British  art,  and  the  chief  ditterence  to  be  noted 
between  the  more  recent  architecture  of  the  two 
countries  is  seen  in  the  effort  to  retain  the  pic- 
turesque and  semi-mediieval  features  of  the 
Scotch  castles  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
many  of  the  modem  Scotch  buildings,  e.g.  In- 
verness castle,  the  municipal  buildings  of  Aber- 
deen, and  many  large  country  seats.  The  classic 
revival  is  represented  by  the  works  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hamilton  and  W.  H.  Playfair ;  among 
its  most  notable  proiluctions  are  the  High  School 
(1825,  Hamilton)  and  Royal  Institution  (Play- 
fair)  at  Edinburgh,  both  remarkably  successful 
and  elegant  designs ;  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
Justiciary  Courts  at  Glasgow;  and  the  somewhat 
affected  and  singular,  but  interesting  efforts  of 
Alexander   Thomson   ("Greek    Thomson")   to 
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adapt  Greeks  details  to  modem  Protestant 
church  design.  Most  of  the  cbiirchea  erect«d 
since  theu  have  beeD  in  the  revived  Gothic  style, 
ftnd  ID  nowise  different  from  contemporary  Eng- 
lish work ;  e.g.  S.  Haiy's  cathedral,  chapter 
house,  and  library,  at  Edinburgh  (Sir  G,  G. 
Scott),  S.  Andrew's  cathedral,  Inverness  (Alex- 
ander Roea),  S.  Benedict's  Monastery  at  Fort  Au- 
gustus (P.  P.  Piigin),  and  many  parish  churches. 
Other  examples  of  the  Victorian  Gothic  are  the 
Scott  monument,  Edinburgh  (1S44,  by  George 
Kemp),  and  the  very  ambitious  and  elaborate 
Glasgow  University  buildings  by  Sir  G.   G. 


SCOTT 

Of  ( 


Arrhitertnre  of  Scottaad.  Of  a  more  popular 
cbamctfr  are  H.  C.  Butler's  Scotland's  Buintd 
Abheya  and  A.  H.  Millar's  The  HintnrUal  Ca»tU» 
and  Maiwona  of  Scotland.  The  br);er  and  uiure 
ctltbraied  iiioimmeuls  are  described  in  moDogmpbs 
and  in  the  works  of  Billings  (Baronial  and  EcrlC' 
tiaslical  Anliqulliet  of  Scotland),    Itrittoii,  and 

—  A.  D.  F.  Hamun. 

SCOTT,  SIR  QBORaE  aiLBBRT ;  archi- 
tect;  b.  1811  ;  d.  March  27,  1878. 

In  1827  he  was  articled  to  James  Edmeeton, 
and  in  1 832  entered  the  office  of  Henry  Roberta. 
In  1844  he  won  first  prize  in  the  competition 


ScBBax,  Fia.  1:  Low  Brohzk  Kaiuno,  Aix-la-Chatkllk;    PitOBABi;.T  Oth  Ckntitrt,  a 
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Scott  (1870).  This  revived  Gothic  hna  been 
of  late  years,  as  in  England,  largely  supplanted 
by  free  versions  of  the  Renaissance  styles,  in- 
clining sometimes  toward  the  Italian  and  some- 
times toward  the  French  in  general  charaeter. 
As  early  as  1861  the  Edinburgh  Post  Office 
(Matheson)  was  erected  in  the  Italian  style. 
Tlie  most  elaborate  and  successful  among  recent 
public  buildings  in  Scotland  is  perhaps  the 
Municipal  Building  of  Glasgow  (1880,  Wm. 
Young)  in  a  style  based  upon  the  Venetian 
Renaissance.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
architecture  as  now  practised  in  Scotland  is  in  no 
essential  ditferent  from  that  of  England. 

For  the  earliest  Scotch  architecture,  rude  monu- 
ments, and  stone  croHses,  see  Skene.  CfUic  Scot- 
land; Anderson,  Scotland  In  Early  CkrUtinn 
Timet;  and  Fergiisson,  Itude  Stone  Monuments. 
For  the  general  hiatorv  of  Scotch  architecture, 
Hacgiblwn  and  Ross,  TTir  Brrtesiaiiticnl  Arrhitec- 
tnre  of  Scotland  and   Cnitfllaled  and  Domestic 


E  Pio.  1. 

for  the  church  of  S,  Nicholaa  at  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, to  replace  the  building  burned  in  1842. 
This  he  built  in  the  German  Gothic  style  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  a  tower  475  feet  high. 
In  1847  he  was  appointed  architect  of  Ely  ca- 
thedral, and  architect  of  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1849,  where  he  restored  the  chapter  house, 
monuments,  and  northern  portal.  His  Glean- 
ings  from  Westmiiiater  Abbey  was  published 
in  1862.  After  competition  he  was  appointed 
in  1858  architect  of  the  building  of  the  War 
and  Foreign  offices,  London.  His  first  designs 
were  Gothic,  but  he  was  required  by  Lord  Palm- 
er^ton's  government  to  sul>stitute  a  design  in  the 
style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  acconling  to 
which  the  building  was  erected  (begim  18G1). 
He  afterward  completed  this  block  of  buildings 
by  erecting  the  Home  and  Colonial  Offices. 
Between  1863  and  1868  Scott  designed  and 
built  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park,  Lon- 
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don.     Id  1866  he  was  one  of  the  six  competitora 
for  the  Royal  C'uurte  of  Justife  Id  London  (see 
Street,  Sir  G.  £.).     He  vod  the  gold  nie<lal  of 
the  Koyal  Inatitnte  of  British   Architects    in 


1859,  and  whb  president  of  that  body  from  1873 
to  1**76.  He  was  appointel  professor  of  archi- 
tecture at  the  Ri.yal  Academy  in  1868.  His 
lectures  were  published  under  the  title  Medi- 
eeval  Architecture  (2  vols.  8vo,  1879). 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  RreiilUetioM ;  Stephen-Lee, 
Dictionary  of  National  Biograitky. 

SCRATCUING.      The    roughening  of  the 
first  I'oat  of  plaster,  when  fresh,  by  scratching 
or  SToring  its  surface  with  a  point  m>  that  the 
next  coat  may  adhere  to  it  niore 
firmly.     Also  called  scoring. 

SCRJBBD.  A  narrow  strip 
of  plastering  bronght  to  a  true 
surface  and  edge,  or  a  strip  or 
bar  of  wood,  to  guide  the  work- 
men in  plastering  the  ailjuiiiing 
section  nf  the  wall  surface. 

SCREHN.  Any  structure 
of  any  material  having  no 
essential  function  of  support 
and  serving  merely  to  separate, 
protei^t,  seclude,  or  coiiee;il.  In 
church  are  hi  lecture,  spccitically, 
a  decorated  partition  of  wood, 
metal,  or  stone,  close  or  open, 
serving  to  Rp|iaraCe,  nctnnlly  or 
in  sentiment,  a  chai)el  from  the 
chureh,  an  aisle  fnim  the  nave 
or  choir,  the  chancel  from  the  SrRRRN  oi 

nave,  etc.  In  thiw  wnse,  a  screen 
replaces  the  3nh€  in  small  churches.  In  early 
houses  of  some  importance,  a  partition  liy  which 
tlic  entrance  lobby  is  separated  from  the  great 
hall.  An  open  eolonnnile  or  arcade,  if  serving 
to  enclose  a  courtyard,  or  the  like,  is  sometimes 
called  a  screen.  (See  Chancel  Screen  ;  Choir 
Screen;  Sanctuary  Screen.) 
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Pardon   Bcroea.      A  screen   surrounding  or 
placed  before  a  confessional,  to  hide  the  peni- 
tent from  public  view  during  the  act  of  confes- 

SCRilUN  CHAMBER  Ao  apartment 
formed  by  a  sereeu  separating  it  from  a 
larger  area. 

SCRBBN  WAIiIl  A  screen  of  some 
aolidity  as  differing  from  one  which  is  pierced, 
especially  in  the  intercolumniations  of  a 
colonnade. 

SCHEW.  A  solid  cylinder  having  a 
ridge  wound  around  it  in  a  spiral  direction 
evenly ;  though  sometimes  the  piece  has 
rather  the  look  of  a  threail  being  cut  into 
the  solid  cylimler.  In  building  this  is  used 
in  the  form  of  a  Bolt  (which  see.  sense  A) 
and  in  the  form  of  a  Wood  Screw  (which  see 
below). 

Wood    Screw.       (Often    by    abbrevia- 
tion simply  Screw,  which  is  the  term  in  use 
among  earpentere.)     A  screw  used  to  replace 
a  nail,  usually  intended  to  be  driven  by  a 
screwdriver,  tor  which  purpose  it  has  a  slot 
in  the  head,  which    may  be  flat   or  rounded. 
Gimlet  screws  are  those   wood   screws   which 
have  a  sharp  pointed  end  so  that  they  can  be 
driven,  at  least    into  soft  wood,   without  the 
preparatory  boring  of  a  hole. 

SCKUW  JACK.     Same  as  Jack  Screw. 
SCRIBBIiED    ORHAMBNT.       Decorative 
effect  produced  by  lines,  curves,  and  scrolls  care- 
lessly distribnted  over  a  surface. 

(v.t).     To  mark  with  an  incised 
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line,  as  by  an  awl ;  hence,  to  fit  one  piece  to 
another  of  irregidar  or  uneven  form,  ns  a  plain 
piece  against  a  moulded  piei«,  or  as  in  shaping 
the  lower  edge  of  a  baseboard  to  fit  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  flixir. 

SCKIPTORIUH.      Id    mediteval   Latin,   a 

writing  room  ;  specifically,  the  room  assigned  in 
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SCROLL  SCULPTURH 

however,  that  form  of  relief  which 
ha«  a  decidedly  rounded  and  varied 
Burface  approaching  thereby  some- 
what more  nearly  to  the  look  of 
natural  foruj,  together  with  all  pro- 
duction of  form  in  the  round,  aa  it 
is  called  (see  Relief),  is  considered 
sculpture.  The  Egyptian  and  moet 
other  concavo-convex  relief  is  of 
this  cbnracter,  the  figures  being  as 
freely  rounded  as  in  ordinary  bas- 
relief,  although  they  do  not  project 
beyond  the  general  surface  of  the 
material. 

Relief  sculpture  of  the  kind 
above  named  is  the  most  common 
form  used  by  the  Egyptinna.  It 
lends  itself  peculiarly  to  decoration 
in  polychromy,  and  is  capable  of 
great  excellence  in  the  way  of  nar- 
rative and  expression.  By  means 
of  it  Egyptian  architecture  was 
more  imniediat«ly  helped  by  its 
sculpture  than  was  any  architec- 

ScrmnopOak:  Hakdborouob  Ch..h< h.  Oxfohdshirk;  c.  1480.    f"™  previous  to  the   time  of  the 

later  Romanesque,  or  even  that  of 

a  conventual  establishment  for  the  copying  of      the  Gothic  styles. 

manuscripts.  In  the  Assyrian  and  other  buildings  of  Meso- 

SCROLIi.     Ad  ornament  composed  of  curved      putamia  it  sei-nis  that  the  sculpture  can  hardly 

lineslike  volutes,  anil  sometimes  of  double  Hezure      have   decorated  the  exteriors  very  much,  nor 

passing  on  from  one  volute  to  another.  even  the  interiors  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term 

Vitruvlan  Scroll.     A  scroll  of  gre^t  simplic-      "  to  decorate,"  that  is  by  increasing  the  general 

ity,  without  leafafre  or  the  like,  but 

generally  huving  the  section  of  a  flat 

Wave  Scroll.  Same  as  Vitru- 
vian  Scroll.  So  called  because  of  a 
suggestion  of  sea  waves  in  regular 

aCDLLBHT.  A  room,  generally 
annexed  to  a  kitchen,  where  dishes 
are  washed. 

Plate  Bonlloiy.  In  Great  Britain, 
a  separate  scullery  for  cleaning  plate. 
It  should  connect  directly  with  the 
butler's  offices.  — (Kerr.) 

SCTnj»T0HE.  The  art  and  the 
practice  of  carving  in  hard  material, 
whether  in  relief  or  in  intaglio.  By 
extension,  the  pnxhicing  of  forms  in 
soft  material,  as  by  modelling,  but 
always  with  a  view  to  ai'tistic  or 
semiartistic  results,  the  copying  of 
natural  fonnn^  or  the  emboilyiiig  of 
design  in  form.  The  ilistinction  be- 
tween the  mere  incising  of  lines  on  a 
smooth  surface  and  sculpture  is  not 
capable  of  being  fixed  exactly;  the 
enlargement  and  unequal  widening 
of  the  inciae<l  lines  passes  insensibly 
into  sculpture  in  tow  relief,  or  in  sckfes  of  t 
rex  relief.  In  general, 
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splendour  of  the  apartments 
more  than  the  presence  of 
portable  objects  of  beauty 
would  decorate  them.  The 
chief  specimens  which  have 
come  down  in  fair  preaerva- 
ttoD  to  modem  times  are 
sculptured  slabs,  the  work 
being  in  very  low  relief  upon 
a  soft  alabaster- like  stone. 
In  this  the  work  is  of  ex- 
traordinary interest  and  of 
expressional  merit.  The 
well-known  winged  and 
human -headed  bulls  and 
similar  creatures  of  religious 
signilirance  are  really  relief 
sculpture,  a  huge  block  being 
worked  on  at  least  two  of 
its  sides  in  such  a  way  that 
a  view  of  it  taking  in  the 
front  and  long  aide  would 
show  the  semblance  of  a  Scrbbk  bbrviko  . 
statue  in  the  round. 

Persian  scidpture  of  the  early  kingdom  seems 
to  have  been  much  of  the  same  general  character. 
The  artistic,  differences  are  very  great,  but  the 
relation  which  the  sculptures  bear  to  the  build- 
ings is  Dot  unlike  in  kind.     Tbe  bull-headed 
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Choir  Si'rkin  :   Fvfielu  Church,  Berkshisb; 
C.  1480. 

have  only  relief,  and  that  of  no  strictly  architec- 
tural charactec,  and  some  free  statues  like  those 
found  in  Cyprus.  The  critical  and  historical 
inferences  hitherto  drawn  from  it  are  not  to  be 
coQsidered  final.     It  is  obvious  that  the  only 
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half  capitals  which  mark  the  architecture  of 
Persepolis  are  a  nearer  approach  to  sculpture  in 
the  round  than  anything  we  have  of  Assyrian 
or  Babylonian  work  used  in  connection  with 
buildings. 

Of  Hittite  and  other  Phcenician  sculpture  we 


works  which  would  remain  are  first  the  ver;- 
few  separate  statues  and  busts  which  have  been 
buried  in  the  grounil,  and  second,  those  reliefs 
which  are  so  large  and  are  worked  upon  such 
massive  bases  of  native  rock  or  of  walling,  that 
the  centuries  have  spared  them.  Our  ideas  of 
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SCULPTURE 
the  power  of  tlie  western  Asiatic  aations  to 
decorate  buildings  by  means  of  elaborate  sculp- 
ture are  likely  to  be  changed  at  any  momeut  by 
the  tnalting  of  new  discoveries,  and  even  the 
Lycian  tombs  nnd  other  proto-Greek  works  point 
to  a  freer  use  of  sculpture,  at  least  in  the  adorn- 


SCULPTUBB 
Very  differeut  was  the  feeling  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire  during  that  great  period 
beginning,  apparently,  with  the  early  days  of 
Augustus,  or  even  a  little  before  it.  and  ceasing 
with  the  Great  Plague  and  the  poUttcal  disturl> 
ances  of  the  last  Antenine  emperor,  —  a  period 


' uian  form  on  the  other  hand, 

the  student  finds  an  almost  complete  Bepara- 
tion  between  that  sculpture  which  is  decora- 
tive iu  the  usual  sense,  and  that  which  has 
for  it«  chief  object  the  telling  of  a  stery  or 
the    expression  of    a    religious    or    devotional 
purpose.      The    sculpture    of    Greek    temples 
is  divided  sharply  into  the  simplest  and 
moat  formal  sculpture  of  mouldings  with 
conventionalized  leaf-form  and  of  flat  sur- 
faces of  rigid  antbemion  designs  in  low  re-  j 
lief  on  the  one   hand,  and  on  the  other 
band,  human  subject  worked  t«  ite  highest 
pitch  of  artistic  perfection.      The  conse- 
quence must  have  been  that  the  sculpture 
iu  the   pe<liment   and   even  that   in    the 
metepes  of  a   rich    temple  could  hardly 
have    seemed    an   essential    part   of   the 
structure.      Even    the    resulting    use    of 
polychromatic    painting    would    seem    to 
have    failed    of    necessity   in   uniting  the 
thought  of  the  sculpture  of  incident  and  repre- 
sentation and  the  half-architectural,  half-sculp- 
turesque forms  which   we  know  as  ant):cmiuns, 
egg  and  dart  mouldings,  ivy  leaf  pattern,  me.in- 
ders,  and    rosettes.     A    building    without   the 
sculpture  of  human  figure  would  have  been  still 
a  highly  organized,  and  in  a  sense  completed, 
temple  or  portico,  and  the  sculpture  would  have 
been  associated  with  the  same  and  no  greater 
feeling  for  its  necessity  than  we  should  feel  as  to 
the  putting  up  of  a  group  in  a  modem  city  park. 
401 


of  the  Greeks  as  to  all  the  parts  of  their  archi- 
tecture, their  thought  about  the  minutest  details 
of  curvature  and  projection,  and  of  proportion 
carried  to  the  smallest  subdivisions,  was  not 
imitated  by  tlie  Romans,  who  were  content  to 
get  a  fairly  happy  general  result  and  then  to 
glorify  the    whole    with    sc^ulpture   sometimes 
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elaborately  painted  iu  bright  colours,  sometimes 
much  less  fully  adorned  in  that  way.  A  me- 
morial arch,  also,  is  to  be  considered  rather  as 
the  base  for  a  great  system  of  sculpture  to  be 
rested  upon  its  top  than  as  a  gateway  (see 
Memorial  Arch);  and  although  these  sculptures 
have  in  every  case  liisappeared,  the  representa- 
tions given  on  Roman  medals  are  sufficient  to 
explain  to  us  the  Roman  feeling  toward  them. 
Even  in  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  and  in  the 
complete  collapse  of  the  once  great  power  over 
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Bculpture  possessed  by  the  Roman  artists,  the 

Arch  of  ConBtantiiie  u  adorned  with  fragments 
taken  from  the  previous  building  dedicated  to 
TrnJaD,  and  they  are  combined  in  a  new  me- 
morial building  in  a  not  unsuccessful  way. 

Recent  discovery  and  the  comparison  of  frag- 
ments leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 


highly  differentiated  non-Greek  school  of  sculp- 
ture, as  partly  shown  by  Witkhoff  (op.  cit.). 
Fig.  2  illustrates  the  kind  of  leafage  character- 
istic of  this  school,  which  flourished  at  least 
from  25  B.C.  until  the  decline  of  the  Empire  in 
the  second  ccntuiy.  In  sculpture  of  human 
sul^cct,  the  extraonlinary  draped  figures  in  the 


friezes  in  the  Lateran  Museum  are  the  best 
examples.  In  many  of  the  best  qualities  of 
sculpture  this  school  is  unsurpassed.  One 
mo<lification  of  the  sculpture  of  the  imperial 
school  is  that  which  is  found  so  abundant 
among  the  stone-built  buildings  of  Syria.  There 
is  a  Greek  and  also  an  Oriental  influence  to  be 
found  in  this,  shown  esitecially  in  Fig.  3,  but 
there  is  also  a  strongly  Roman  influence  shown 
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by  some  of  the  capitals  figured  under  Syria, 
Architecture  of. 

The  architecture  of  the  far  E^t  has  always 
depended  very  largely  upon  sculptured  form, 
which  oflen  invades  wliat  the  European  world 


has  thought  the  architectural  province  proper ; 
and  supporting  members  such  as  pillars,  as  well 
as  thoOe  less  essential  to  the  building's  life,  are 
found  carved  into  extremely  spirited  and  oltea, 
to  OUT  eyes,  grotesque  forms  of  conventionalized 
humanity  and  of  imagineil  beast  and  bird.  The 
rock-cut  buildings  of  India,  and  the  stone-built 
Buddhist  and  Jaina  structures  of  the  same 
peninsula,  are  distinguished  by  very  extraor- 
dinary abundance  of  sculpture,  an  abundance 
which,  to  the  unaccustomed  eye,  seems  disagree- 


able as  affording  no  relief — no  reserved  spaces 
to  separate  part  from  part  of  the  highly  wrought 
representative  design.  This  feeling  never  fails 
to  disRp))ear  to  a  great  extent  as  custom 
diminishes  tlie  strangeness  of  the  dispositions. 
It  is  caused,  so  far  as  India  is  concern^,  largely 
4U 
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by  the  tibBence  of  any  neceftsity  of  Bliellering 
sculpture  from  the  weather.  Id  a  much  less 
degree  the  same  shock  of  BtraDgenees  je  produced 
when  masonry  buildings  not  highly  decorated 
are  found  in  the  West  ludieft,  standing  safely 


BCRODN- 

without  copings  and  similar  devices  against  the 
ruinous  effect  of  moisture  which  will  freeze 
after  percolating  the  joints  and  pores  of  the 
structure.  The  Indian  stonemason,  free  Irom 
any  such  anxiety,  and  working  in  a  gentle 
climate  amid  the  most  generous  and  ample 
forms  of  plant  and  animal,  has  developed  a 
school  of  sculpture  from  which  the  Weatem 
world  can  learn  a  great  deal  whenever  it  seeks 
new  paths. 

Of  China  we  know  little  ;  that  country  must 
have  possessed  an  architecture  as  abunihuit,  as 


its  few  remaining  or  trail itionally  known  monu- 
ments are  important  and  curious  (see  China, 
Architecture  of).  In  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ancient  art  has  been  wonderfully  preserved, 
and  this  baa  for  us  the  curious    lesson   that 
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sculpture,  in  what  we  consider  perishable 
materials,  is  practically  everlasting  if  it  is  cared 
for.  The  temples  and  palaces  of  Japan  are 
built  of  wood,  and  the  sculpture  is  of  panels 
carved  in  relief  or  often  pierced,  the  carving 
showing  on  both  sides  relieved  partly  against 
flat  background  and  partly  against  empty  space. 
The  cliniHte  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Eastern 
Unit«d  States,  varying  between  the  climatic 
conditions  of  Boston  and  Charleston.  The 
carved  panels  are  therefore  set  where  rainwater 


ScuLFTURK.  Kin.  14;  Canopt  op  tbk  Bibhof'b 
Thhu.vr;  Anciknt  Cabvbd  Oak  Stalls; 
Cathbdhal  ov  Palbhuo. 

will  not  reach  them  easily,  and  they  are,  further- 
more, protected  by  different  appliances  which 
the  extraordinary  skill  and  patient  care  of  the 
Japanese  workmen  have  taught  them  to  use ; 
but  the  sctdptures  are  from  one  thousand  to 
some  six  hundred  years  old,  and  apparently  as 
well  preserveil  in  all  essential  particulars  as 
could  be  wished.  Indeed,  the  more  elaborately 
protected  pieces  have  suffered  the  most,  as  we 
now  see  tbem,  because  of  the  gradual  peeling 
off  of  tlie  carefvdly  laid  coats  of  gesso  or  its, 
equivalent.  Where  lacquer  of  the  tme  sort 
has  been  used  this  niin  has,  perhaps,  not  taken 
place ;  but  highly  finished  pieces  of  lacquer- 
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work  are  generally  kept  for  interiors.  More 
reMDt  times  in  Japan  have  developed  a  sys- 
tem of  ctured  and  pierced  paiiellinjf  for  t)ie 
decoration  of  buildings  otiier  tban  temples. 
Tliere  is  also  a  certain  tendency  toward  the  use 
of  the  admirable  potteiy  of  Japan,  both  glazed 
and  unglazed,  in  the  production  of  friezes  and 
panels  of  this  sort,  and  specimens  of  these  exist 
even  in  our  museums,  their  effectiveness  greatly 
dtminiBheU  by  the  indoor  light  and  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  their  proper  surroundings. 

In  Europe  a  long  e|)ocli,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  third  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  century 
—  eight  hundred  years  — is,  indeed,  not  un- 
marke<l  by  the  pruduction  of  important  works 
of  decorative  art,  but  this  decoration  seldom 
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takes  the  form  of  sculpture  in  any  true  sense, 
and  still  more  seldom  takes  the  form  of  archi- 
tectural sculpture  following  any  natural  develop- 
ment. A  few  buildings  have  sculptures  even 
of  considerable  size,  in  which  a  certjiin  Roman 
Imperial  influence,  or  even  an  influence  from 
the  Byzantine  empire  (at  the  heijrlit  of  its 
artistic  power  during  the  years  previous  to  the 
iconoclastic  fury  at  the  bejiinning  of  the  eighth 
century)  survives,  as  in  the  church  at  Cividale 
(see  Italy,  Architecture  of.  Part  IV.).  As 
European  society  refines  and  strpiigthens  itself, 
and  what  are  calleii  the  Dark  Ages  become  less 
dark,  sculpture  is  the  last  of  the  arts  to  nhow 
any  advance.  When,  however,  it  does  liegin  to 
have  life,  this  is  not  the  old  life  —  the  sculpture 
is  not  classical  at  all.  The  feeling  which  was 
as  modern  a  thing  in  the  eleventh  centuiy  as 
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landscape  painting  in  its  later  development  was 
in  the  nineteenth,  is  shown  first  in  Italy ;  and 
such  sculptures  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  in  thecr 
mingling  of  clumsy  and  unreal  modelling  with 
well -developed  effect,  are  partly  expressive  of  a 
vast   and   widespread   tendency.      At  \  time 
hardly  later,  the  German  stonecutters  were  pro- 
ducing capitals  like  those  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6, 
and  the  sauie  itpirit  shows  itself  throughout  the 
world  of  Western  Europe,  the  churches,  [mrehes, 
and  cloisters  of   which  were  often  very  com- 
pletely wrought  into  canings  of  expressional 
value.     In  all  of  this  there  is  no  classical  feel- 
ing at  all.     The  treBtnient  of  the  human  figure 
at   this   time   was   not   more  essentially  non- 
classical  than  the  treatment  of  animal  and  leaf 
form  (see  Fig.  7), 
but     it     is     more 
easy  to  recognize; 
and    the    tendency 
toward  portraiture, 
tiiwiird    record    of 
the  nature  of  por- 
traiture,      though 
not  including   pre- 
cise likenesses,  and 
the  abundant  sup- 
ply   of    legendary 
detail  in  the  form 
of  bas-relief,  taking 
its  most  perfect  de- 
velopment   in    the 
mi<)dle  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuiy,  was 
carrieil  on  without 
pause  or  check  and 
with  constantly  de- 
veloping   skill,    if 
with    less    artistic 
variety,     for     two 
hundred  and    fif^y 
years- 

SR    OF  THE    I4TH    CKNTUBV  ;  ^^^      ^^^f     ^„,p. 

ture  of  the  Gothic 
epoch  is  famous  because  nothing  like  it  was  ever 
before  achieved  by  inan,  anil  because  it  ofl'ends  no 
one  to  see  the  forms  of  vegetation  treated  in  a 
conventional  manner  (see  Figs.  8  to  13);  hut  the 
uiie  of  animal  form,  and  even  of  the  human 
form,  is  equnlly  seen  and  demonstrably  as  excel- 
lent for  its  puriKisc  as  the  use  of  leaves  and 
flowers.  In  every  case,  the  sculptors  of  the  day 
were  the  greatest  masters  of  artistic  abstraction 
that  we  know.  Not  that  the  individual  merit 
of  this  or  that  piece  of  work  can  exceed  that  of 
EjO'ptian  or  even  of  some  Assyrian  pieces,  but 
that  the  amount .  produced  was  so  incredibly 
great,  and  that  this  vast  amount  of  delicate  art 
was  produced  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  thinly 
populated,  ill  governed,  and  poor  beyond  any- 
thing that  we  can  now  imagine. 

The  use  of  Gothic  sculpture  by  the  Italians 
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was  never  so  thoroughlf  combined  vith  archi- 
tectural design  as  in  the  North,  but  in  itself, 
this  sculpture,  as  it  remains  to  us,  is  of  sur- 
prising beauty.  The  presence  of  many  &nd  rich 
sculptured  details  is  that  which  makes  attractive 
and  even  irresistibly  charming  many  a  building 
whose  constructionaJ  merit  is  slight,  and  whose 
value  as  a  piece  of  proportion,  of  composition, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  considered,  is 
but  slight.  Figure  1 5  gives  a  single  instance  of 
tlie  way  in  which  figure  sculpture  is  combined 
with  leafage  and  both  with  the  architecture  of 
an  elaborate  fifteenth  ceotuiy  portal,  and  the 
presence  of  the  painting  in  the  tympanum  of 
the  doorway  exemplifies  further  the  combination 
of  these  representative  arts  with  the  construc- 
tionnl  art  of  building  in  the  truly  characteristic 

The  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 
assumed  at  once  entirely  new  form.  The  deli- 
cate scrollwork  which  invests  the  faces  of 
pilasters,  the  belt  courses,  and  the  encnisteil 
panels,  is  the  study  of  Roman  painted  originals ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  Renaiasance  builders, 
when  they  liegan  to  build  somewhat  in  the 
Roman  taste,  had  ready  at  hand  a  school  of 
sculpture  which  h:id  taken  form  previously  (see 
Renaissance).  The  art  of  the  sculptor  took  its 
new  form  Wore  the  "revival  of  art"  had  its 
say  in  architecture.  It  was  long  indeed  before 
any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  reproiluce 
Roman  forms  with  any  completeness,  and  at  no 
time  was  the  secret  of  Roman  decorative  sculp- 
ture learneil  or  even  guessed,  as  far  as  their 
works  can  show  it,  by  the  neoclassic  architecte. 
In  the  North  the  Renaissance,  beginning  nearly 
a  century  later  than  in  Italy,  retains  traces  of 
the  me<liKval  feeling  of  the  biiilderB  in  sculpture 
as  well  as  in  plan  and  the  arrangement  of  in- 
teriors. Figure  16  shows  a  piece  of  work  which 
is  certainly  not  Gothic,  and  yet  which  would 
never  have  existed  in  its  actual  form  but  for  the 
influence  of  the  Gothic  sculpture.  This  ten- 
dency is  shown  curiously  in  Fig.  1",  where  the 
delicate  architectuml  carving  of  a  niche  and  its 
very  complex  series  of  canopies  is  so  combined 
with  actual  representative  sculpture  that  no  one 
can  say  where  the  architectural  limit  is  over- 
passed. Here  the  forms  are  entirely  neoclassic 
and  the  detuils  of  the  sculpture  arc  so  equally, 
but  the  dash  and  abundant  freedom  of  the  whole 
is  far  enough  from  anything  which  classical 
inHuence  would  have  inspired  in  the  Northern 
mind.  It  (s  not  until  the  century  is  well 
rounded,  since  the  beginning  of  the  classical 
revival  in  Italy,  that  anything  in  the  North 
becomes  classical  in  its  disposition.  Figure  18 
gives  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  such  classi- 
cal feeling,  for  in  this,  though  the  action  of  the 
figures,  especially  of  the  S.  Martin  in  the  niche, 
is  partly  mediieval,  the  disposition  of  the  archi-. 
tectural  parts  an<l  even  the  grouping  of  the 
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aCULPTUBB 
figures  in  the  rondele  sliow  Southern  feeling  at 
least  —  a  strung  influence  from  Italy  which  is, 
at  one  remove  only,  a  Greco-Kuinan  influence. 

The  tendency  away  from  truly  decorative  pro- 
cesses, which  is  characteriHtic  of  European 
peoples  since  1T80  or  thereabout,  shows  itself 
in  architecture  at  a  somewhat  earlier  day.  Even 
the  buildings  of  the  earlier  jeara  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  show  a  tenileiicy  to  very  slight 
and  thin  arcltiteetund  sculpture  properly  so 
called  ;  decorative  enough  in  the  somewhat  fiin- 
tastic  way  of  the  Koeoeo  style,  but  limited  to 
few  parts,  to  low  telief,  and  to  thin  and  bare 
designs.  This  was  helped  out  by  the  use  of 
almost  free  standing  statues  modelled  with  ex- 
traordinafy  skill  for  their  places  on  the  front  or 
interiorK  of  buildings,  )>ut  these  figures  have  no 
minor  sculpture  leading  up  to  them,  they  are 
set  upon  trie  buildings  as  if  with  the  builders  of 
Greek  temples  the  eighteenth  century  artists  had 
decided  that  a  building  had  no  use  for  ecidpture 
except  to  hold  it  up  in  a  favourable  point  of 
view.  Since  the  return  of  prospeiity  and  tran- 
quilhty  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  theie  has  been 
no  real  progress  in  the  way  of  architectural 
BCidptiire.  The  really  surprising  work  of  the 
French  sculptors  has  been  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  putting  up  of  statues  on  pedestals, 
on  brackets,  or  in  niches.  And  when  a  building 
is  undertaken  in  a  style  such  that  8urfa<«  deco- 
ration in  scrollwork  and  patterns  can  hardly  be 
omitted,  the  copying  from  ancient  work  of  the 
same  style  is  hardly  disguised  and  is  never  to  be 
Ignored,  The  English  more  than  other  nations 
have  produced  sculpture  that  had  newly  imagined 
forms  combined  closely  with  the  building  in  its 
structure:  but  as  there  h  but  a  comparatively 
feeble  school  of  representative  and  expressional 
sculpture  in  England,  this  excellent  work  of  their 
architectural  sculptors  has  not  obtained  that 
influence  over  other  natioua  that  might  well  be 
desired.  If  the  French  would  for  a  while  build 
frankly  in  the  style  of  their  own  Renaissance, 
accepting  the  necessity  of  covering  large  part« 
of  their  buildings  with  delicately  wrought  si'ulp- 
ture,  great  things  might  ensue  ;  but  the  difficulty 
caused  by  the  very  high  price  of  trained  manual 
labour  in  the  twentieth  century  seems  likely  to 
make  that  impossible.  Something,  however, 
may  result  fi-om  the  freer  use  of  lerra  cottH. 
—  R.  S. 
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SCUIiPTtTRE  aAUiERT.  A  room  espe- 
cially provided  for  the  exhibition  of  sculpture 
(sec  Gallery,  C).  It  is  generally  found  that 
sculpture  is  best  seen  by  a  well-difliised  light, 
us  even  that  rao.lelled  under  the  "studio  light " 
of  the  artist's  workroom  is  baiiuled  as  if  with  a 
view  to  being  put  out  of  doors,  —  ibis  being 
traditionally  and  pruiierly  so.  Difl'used  light, 
however,  is  hard  t«  get  by  means  of  a  xkylight, 
and  even  the  light  of  a  lantern  or  of  a  clearsinry, 
though  partaking  of  the  nature  of  window  light, 
conieM  gtiieraltj  fiom  a  point  too  high  alwive  tlie 
piece  and  falls  u)>un  it  in  too  strongly  marked  a 
beam  to  show  scul])ture  to  the  beist  advantage. 
This  applies  esjiecially  to  S(-uli)ture  in  the  n^nnd  ; 
relief  scidpture  niuy  be  fairly  well  seen  in  a 
picture  gallery  of  the  usual  sort  unless  the  relief 
is  very  high. 

The  old  hnlls  of  the  central  museum  at  Athens, 
plain,  bare  rimnis  with  windows  on  one  side  ami 
high  up,  flflbid  the  best  possible  light  for  the 
fiieces  set  near  the  wall  opjKwite  the  windows. 
Similar  dispositions  are  used  in  the  Naples 
museum.  In  wmie  of  the  moms  of  the  Munich 
Glyjilothi'k  (uhiih  mc)  the  same  thing  is  done 
for  both  sides  and  with  fair  succer's,  but  this 
building  is  tit  ehilioiately  wrought  oi.t  with  a 
view  t«  its  arilii tectum  1  el  eet  that  the  most  was 
not  made  of  its  capacity  as  a  sculpture  gullery. 
The  ideal  arrangement  sei'ins  to  Im?  to  bnild  a 
large  and  high  room  with  windows  high  in  the 
wall  on  the  two  opposite  sides,  and  to  shelter 
the  pieces  backed  ngninKt  each  uall  from  such 
rays  of  light  as  might  filter  upon  them  directly 
from  above  —  a  thing  which  can  be  done  by 
simple  architectural  devices,  —  R.  S. 

8CUNUUBON.     Same  as  Sconcheon. 

BCUTCUBOH.     Same  as  E^'Clltcl:eon. 


n: 


Vv.\\ 


SCUTCHINO.     A  method  of  finely  dressing 

stone  with  a  hammer,  the  heail  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  bundle  of  steel  points.  Also  acot«h- 
iuK.  (Sec  Uriiis,  the  verb ;  Stone  Cutting;  Stone 
I)rc«iuL'  1 

aEIABROOKE.  THOBIAS  ;   abbot. 

Elected  Feb.  16,  14-50.  abbot  of  the  catlMbal 
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SBALINO' 
of  Gloucester,  England,  he  began  the  beautiful 
tower  of  that  church  which  was  finished  after  his 
death  bj  Robert  TuUy.    Seabrooke  repaved  the 
choir  of  hia  catholral. 

Britton,  Cathedral  Antiquities. 


SBAUNO.  A.  Fixing,  as  a  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  in  a  wall,  with  cement,  planter,  or  other 
buililing  material,  or  with  melted  lead  or  aulphur ; 
for  staples,  hinges,  etc. 

B.  Closing  the  chinks,  as  of  a  log  house,  with 
plaster  or  clay. 

BRAS.     Same  as  Saw  Curf.     (See  Kerf.) 

SBASOHINa  TIMBER.  The  process  of 
drying  or  hardeninj^  timber  by  removing  its 
natural  sap  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  or 
by  placing  it  in  a  kiln.  Kiln-dried  wood  is  the 
only  wood  fit  for  interior  finish. 

BEAT.  A.  A  place  of  abode,  a  residence. 
Barely  used  in  modern  times  except  in  combina- 
tion (see  the  sub-titles) ;  though  such  phrases 
as  "  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Blank  "  are  common 
in  England. 

B.  Any  structure  alTording  a  place  for  a 
person  to  sit.  Especially,  in  architectural  usage, 
such  a  stnicture  when  much  larger  than  a  chair 
or  stool,  so  as  to  iiccommodate  two  or  more 
persons  ;  and  commonly  fixeil. 

C.  A  bed,  surface,  or  piece  of  material  ar- 
ranged to  support  any  member  of  a  structure ; 
as  the  bearing  of  a  beam,  the  foot  of  a  column, 
or  the  like. 

CottDtry  Seat.  In  Great  Britain,  a  rural 
resilience  of  some  importance.  The  use  of  the 
terra  generally  implies  a  complete  establishment 
with  offlcea,  stables,  kennels,  and  an  enclosed 
park  in  addition  to  the  family  house  proper.  In 
the  United  States  the  term  is  more  loosely  use^l 
of  any  country  house  or  villa  of  some  pretensions. 
(See  Chateau;  Villa.) 

Hontliig  Seat     (See  under  H.) 

BEATOra.  A.  SeaU,  in  sense  of  Seat,  B, 
taken  collectively  ;  especially,  a  quantily  of  seats 
more  or  leas  carefully  arranged,  as  for  an  audience. 
(See  Seating  Capacity.) 


SECTION 

B.  Same  as  Seat,  C;  especially  the  flat  bed 
of  that  part  of  a  sill  which  is  cut  with  a  lug  so 
as  to  leave  a  horizontal  space  at  each  end  to 
receive  the  jamb  stone  or  brick  jamb. 

C.  The  process  of  securing  a  proper  Beat  or 
bearing ;  as  for  the  foot  of  an  iron  column  by 
planing  off  the  bearing  surface  so  that  every 
point  may  do  its  equal  share  of  work  in  sustain- 
ing the  superincumbent  load.  An  iron  pUte  or 
shoe  arranged  to  provide  against  lateral  move- 
ment, and  to  enlarge  the  bearing  area,  is  generally 
interposed  between  the  foot  of  the  column  and 
the  foundation  piece  on  which  it  rests. 

SEATING  CAPACITT.  The  fitness  of 
a  building  or  a  room  to  accommodate  an  audi- 
ence properly  placed  on  benches  or  chaiis,  or  in 
boxes,  stalls,  or  the  like,  perhaps  also  in  differ- 
ent divisions,  according  to  the  classes  of  the 
audience.  In  ordinary  calculations,  to  determine 
the  seating  capacity  of  a  room,  it  is  customary 
to  consider  a  width  from  elbow  to  elbow  of  each 
person's  seat  and  the  distance  from  back  to  back 
of  the  chairs  or  benches ;  thus,  2  feet  6  inches 
by  3  feet  is  liberal,  and  a  more  common  arrange- 
ment would  allow  2  feet  2  inches  of  width  with 
2  feet  9  inches  from  back  to  back  of  seats. 
If,  now,  to  this  space  of  6  square  feet  for  each 
person  be  added  the  necessary  lobbies  and  the 
like,  it  may  be  safe  to  hUow  7^  square  feet  for 
each  person  to  be  accommodated  on  the  floor. 
This,  at  least,  ia  the  way  such  calculations  are 
made. 

When  private  boxes  are  to  be  arranged  in  a 
theatre  the  question  of  seating  capacity  disap- 
pears, as  each  boi  is  treated  as  a  private  room, 
with  or  without  a  lobby,  and  with  weight  given 
to  other  consi<le rations. 

SEA  WAIiL.  A  retaining  wall  set  where 
the  land  has  to  be  protected  against  the  waves 
of  the  sea. 

BEBASTIANO  DI  QIACOMO;  of  Lu- 
gano ;  architect. 

In  1504  Sebastiano  undertook  the  completion 
of  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Grisostomo.  In 
1505  he  contracted  to  build  the  choir  of  the 
church  of  S.  Antonio  di  Castello,  and  in  1507, 
in  association  with  Leopard!  (see  Leopanli), 
presented  a  model  for  the  Scuola  della  Miseri- 
cordia,  all  in  Venice. 

Paoletti,  llinaarimrntn.  Vol.  11. 

SEBENICO,  QIORaiO  DA.  (See  Orsini, 
Giorgio.) 

SECOS.     Same  as  Sekos. 

SECTION.  A.  Tlie  surface  or  portion  ob- 
tained by  a  cut  made  through  a  structure  or 
any  part  of  one,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rereal 
its  structure  and  interior  detail  when  the  part 
intervening  between  the  cnt  and  the  eye  of  the 
observer  is  removed. 

B.  The  delineation  of  a  section  as  above 
defined.  In  general  scale  drawings,  sections 
usually  represent  cuts  made  through  a  structure 


SBDILIA 

OD  Tertical  pl&nee,  in  contradistinction  to  cute 
made  on  liorizontal  planes,  which  are  Plans. 

8BDIUA.  A  luw-backed  seat  or  bench, 
within  the  saoctuary,  to  the  south  of  the  altar, 
for  the  uae  of  the  officiating  clergyman  at  the 
Eucharistic  celebration  ;  wide  enough  not  only 
for  the  celebrant  to  be  seated,  but  also  for  the 
deacon  and  subdeacon.  The  bkck  ia  made  low 
in  order  to  allow  the  vestments  to  hang  01 


80  that  the  clergymen  will  not  injure  them  by 
iitting  Hjion  them  — ('   C 

SEFFRID    bithop 

Seffriil,  wi  onil  of  that  name,  was  bishop  of 
ChichcHt^r  England  from  1180  to  liiOJ.  In 
1186  the  church  was  greiitly  injureil  by  fire. 
The  repair-*,  whu  h  extenileil  Ihrimgh  eleven 
years,  were  so  lonsiderahle  that  the  church  wa>" 
rededicated  in  1199. 


8BMPEB 
BZX30IO.     In  Italian  a  chair ;    a  seat   in 
senile  B. 

BiUUUNTO.  Belonging  to  those  year« 
numbered  from  1600  to  1699 ;  that  is,  in  gen- 
eral, of  the  seventeenth  century.  (Compare 
Cinque  Cento ;  Quattro  Cento ;  Tre  (>nto.) 

SEKOB.     A.    In    Greek    archfeology,    the 

sanctuary ;   a  place  more  or  less  forbidden  to 

the  public.     The  term  is  sometimes  used  for 

""  — ■" "'"  enclosure  of  the  naos,  sometimes  for 

it,  this  depending  upon  the  opinion 

oilern  scholars  as  to  the  usage  in  the 

f  temple  or  sacreil  enclosure. 

ext«nsion,  a  sanctuary,  shrine,  holy 

resencd   chamber,   as    in    Egyptian 

r  in  early  Christian  churches.     (Also 

KOB,    WIUJAM;  prior. 

Prior  of  Canterbuiy,  England. 
Began  the  central  tower  of  the 
cathedral  of  that  city  in  I4T2. 

Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  Vol.  1.,  p. 
Mr.. 

SEBdCOLDMII.  A  column 
half  engaged  in  a  wall.  (See  En* 
gage<l  Column.) 

SBBCDOMZL  A  half  dome  or 
Conch,  Hucli  HK  occurs  over  a  semi- 
circular ajise. 

SEMINAR  ROOM.  A  room 
for  study;  especially,  in  a  college 
library,  a  riHim  pnivided  for  the  pur- 
suit of  a  jiarticular  line  of  investiga- 
tion bv  stuitents,  under  the  direction 

of  a  professor.       

BEMPBR,  OOTTFRIBD ;  archi- 
tect i  b.  Nov.  2a,  IS03 ;  d.  May  15, 
1879. 

He  went  to  Paris  to  study  archi- 
tecture, and  was  laier  associated 
with  Giirtner  in  Munich  and  Gau  in 
Cologne.  In  1 830  he  viaite<l  south- 
em  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  study- 
ing the  use  of  colour  in  architecture, 
which  he  puhli«he<l  in  Bemerknn- 
geii  iibcT  bemiiUe  An-hifekfur  uitd 
J'lasiik  bei  tieji  AUen  (Altona, 
1834).  In  18.34  he  was  a)ipointed 
professor  of  architecture  in  the 
i:hch,  academy  at  Dresiien.     He  built  the 

Synagogue  in  Dresden  (1838-18^0), 
anil  the  Hoftheater  (1838-iy4l).  Other  build- 
ings in  Uresden  by  Semper  are  the  Gothic 
fountain  in  the  Post-platz  (1843-1844),  and 
■  Villa  B.«a  (1839).  In  1847  he  began 
new  museum  at  Dresden.  Sempei'  left 
Dresden  during  the  political  disturbances  of 
1848-1849  anil  settled  in  London,  where  he 
supported  himself  as  a  designer  for  metal 
work  and  decoration,  nnd  wrote  some  of  his 
smaller  es-says  on  art  and  architecture.  In 
1805  he  was  appointe<l  director  pf  the  archi- 
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SENATE  CHAMBEB 
tectural  section  of  the  Polytechnische  Sckute 
in  Zurich,  Switzerlanil.  Id  Zurich  be  built 
the  Polytechuicum  (1858),  the  observatory 
(1861),  the  city  bodpital,  and  other  buildings. 
He  built  also  the  Hathhaus  in  Winterthur. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  his  important  work, 
Dei-  Stil  (2d  ed.  Munich,  1878-1879,  2  vola., 
8to).  In  1871  Semper  was  made  architect  of 
the  new  Museuma  and  the  Hofburgtheater  in 
Vienna.  He  made  the  plaiw  for  these  build- 
ings, which  were,  however,  executed  by  Baron 
Ton  Hasenauer  (see  Hasenauer),  who  changed 
them  considerably.  The  exterior  of  the  two 
museums  is  probably  much  as  Semper  designed 
them. 

Sornmer,  Gottfried  Semper  in  Zfit- 
aekri/t  fSr  Bauiefsen.  Vol.  36,  pp.  305- 
402;  lite  SShne  Sempera;  Die  K.  K. 
Hofmutefa  in  Wien;  Farrow,  The 
Becent  Development  of  Vienna;  Har- 
vey, Semper'a  Theory  of  Evolution  in 
Architecture. 

BBNATE  CHAMBBR.  A  hall 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  legislative 
body ;  specifically,  in  the  United 
States,  a  hall  for  the  sittings  of  the 
higher  branch  of  a  legislature.  (See 
Legislature,  House  of.) 

SENATE  HOUSE.  A  building 
in  which  a  legislature  holds  its  ses- 
sions. (See  Senate  Chamber;  also, 
for  the  Boman  Senate,  Curia  and  fol- 
lowing titles.) 

SBNAUIiT,  ainUiAnME;  ar- 
chitect. 

City  architect  {mallre  rf'awrre)  of 
the  city  of  Kouen,  France.  March  12, 
1500,  he  took  part  in  the  deliberations 
concerning  the  construction  of  the 
Pont  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  He 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  records  of 
the  chateau  of  Gaillon,  near  Rouen,  in  1502, 
and  worked  on  that  building  until  December, 
1507.  The  part  of  the  chateau  called  the 
"Grant  Maison"  which  he  built  is  still  in  ex- 
istence without  its  decoration.  In  1506  be 
was  consulted  concerning  the  constniction  of  the 
Tour  de  Beurre  at  the  cathedral  of  Kouen. 


SEPULCHRAL  ABC^ITEGTUBB 
building  decorated  with  many  statues  and 
divided  into  seven  aisles  by  rows  of  columns, 
with  rostra  for  public  orations,  booths  for  shops, 
etc.  Its  remains  lie  under  the  Palazzo  di 
Venezia,  and  thence  northward  for  1 100  feet, 
(Also  Siepta.) 

BEPTIZONITTM.  A  building  in  Rome 
built  by  Septimiua  Severus,  and  known  to  form 
that  part  of  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine 
Hill  which  rose  above  the  Forum  at  its  north- 
western extremity.  The  word  "septizonium" 
indicates  a  building  with  seven  bands,  but  there 
ia  no  evidence  that  there  were  really  seven 
orders  of  columns,  one  above  another,  as  is  often 
assumed.     The  earliest  modem  records  of  the 


8BNB,    WnjUAH   OF.     (See  William  of 
Sens.) 

BEPASATOR.     In   iron  framihg,  a  small 
casting  placed  between  two  beams  which  are 
connecteil  by  bolts  passing  through  the  casting 
to  maintain  them  at  a  fixed  distance  apart. 
—  W.  R.  H, 

SBPTA  (Latin,  Septum;  an  enclosure  or 
bounding  wail.)  A  large  enclosed  and  covered 
area  or  porticus,  serving  for  a  bazaar  or  ex- 
change ;  especially,  the  Septa  Julia  near  the 
Oampiia  Martins,  which  was  a  magnificent 
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Sbdilia:   c.  12i50;    UmHOTOH  Chvrch,  Bi 

building  are  drawings  by  sixteenth  century 
artists,  and  these  show  only  three  superimposed 
orders.  The  building  was  wholly  destroyed  in 
1588-1589.  — (Lanciani.) 

BEPTITH.     (See  Septa.) 

SBPUIiCBRAIi.  Having  to  do  with  a 
tomb  or  other  burial  place,  or  with  a  cenotaph. 

BEPUIiCHRAIi  ARCHITEUTU UB.  That 
whose  purpose  is  to  give  magnificence  or  beauty 
to  tombs  upon  which  large  sums  are  to  be  ex- 
pended, and  to  give  fitness  and  good  taste  to 
the  smallest  tombs,  and,  by  extension,  to  head- 
stones or  slabs.  Some  architectural  styles  have 
been  especially  rich  in  splendid  tombs,  but  ac- 
cording as  these  are  independent  structurea 
standing  in  the  open  and  visible  from  all  sides, 
or  as  they  are  placed  within  large  buildings  such 
as  chm\;hee,  do  they  assume,  in  the  one  case,  an 
efiect  of  ponderous  solidity,  of  which  much  the 
most  striking  example  is  given  by  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  and,  in  the  other  case,  do  they  appear 
rather  as  decorative  appendages  most  commonly 
attached  to  the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  and  more 
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rarely  standing  free  upon  the  pavement.  The 
largest  and  most  sumptuous  sepulchral  monu- 
ments are  rarely  spoken  of  as  tombs.  Thus, 
neither  the  pyramids,  nor  the  Taj  Mahal,  nor 
the  wonderful  buildings  erected  in  memory  of 
the  Mohammedan  rulers  in  northern  India  (see 
India,  Architecture  of,  and  Moslem  Architec- 
ture), nor  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus  are 
generally  called  tombs,  and  the  memorial  church 
built  essentially  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a 
monument  or  several  monuments,  such  as  the 
church  of  Brou  at  Bourg-en-Bresse  in  south- 
eastern France,  could  not  properly  be  considered 
a  tomb.  All  these  buildings,  however,  come 
under  the  head  of  sepulchral  architecture,  and 
it  will  be  noted  by  a  comparison  of  their  de- 
signs with  the  other  buildingB  of  their  times, 
that  no  peculiar  manner  of  building  or  of  deco- 
rative treatment,  nor  even  of  sculpture  and 
inlaid  detail,  has  ever  been  appropriated  to  se- 
pulchral as  distinguished  from  ecclesiastical  or 
civic  architecture.  In  fact,  sepulchral  architec- 
ture on  a  large  scale,  and  treated  with  great 
splendour,  can  only  differ  Irom  other  buildings 
of  the  same  epoch  in  the  comparative  freedom 
of  its  plan  and  arrangement.  As  its  chief  ob- 
ject is  splendour,  and  as  it  rarely  needs  to  be 
appropriated  to  practical  uses  in  any  way,  there 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  great  freedom  allowed  the 
designer,  which,  if  he  is  very  able,  and  is  of  an 
epoch  of  growth  and  of  intelligence,  may  result 
in  a  building  of  great  magnificence.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  lb  no  suggestion  in  the  plan 
itself,  the  result  of  which  may  well  be,  especially 
in  times  not  of  the  most  prosperous  and  vigour- 
ous  artistic  life,  that  the  designer  will  be  de- 
prived of  that  suggestion  which  the  necessary 
plan  and  structure  of  the  building  afford,  and 
will  produce  a  meaningless  work.  It  is  from 
this  reason  that  modem  large  tombs  and  other 
memorial  buildings  are  seldom  of  much  artistic 
interest.  —  R.  S. 

BEPUIfCHRB.  A.  A  tomb;  a  cave  or 
structure  for  purposes  of  interment. 

B,  A  receptacle  for  relics,  especially,  in  a 
Christian  altar. 

C.  Same  as  Easter  Sepulchre,  below. 
BaBter  Sepulchre.     A  shallow  arched  recess 

or  niche  in  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  for  the 
reception  of  the  sacred  element*  between  their 
consecration  on  Maundy  Thursday  and  the 
Easter  High  Mass. 

Holy  Sepulchre.  The  sepulchre  in  which 
the  body  of  Christ  lay  between  his  burial  and 
resurrection.  Its  supposed  site  is  marked  by  a 
church  at  Jenisalem. 

SEPULCHRE  UGHT.  A  special  lamp 
suspended  in  the  Hoiy  Sepulchre,  and  in  all 
churches  built  to  recall  that  sacred  place. 

SERAGUO.  A.  An  enclosed  or  protected 
plare  ;  hence,  a  Harem. 

B.    A    palace ;     The    Seraglio,    used    as    a 
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proper  name,  the  great  palace  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

Several  different  etymologies  are  given,  and 
this  term,  as  well  as  Serai  and  Serail,  is  used 
indifferently  in  many  senses.  Sir  Richard  Bur- 
ton, deriving  the  word  from  the  Portuguese  cer- 
rar,  writes  it  Serraglio. 

SERAI ;  SERAIL.  Same  as  Seraglio  in  both 
senses.  In  sense  A  it  has  been  applied  to  a 
Caravanserai  or  Khan. 

SERDAB.  A  small  chamber  connected  with 
an  ancient  Egyptian  tomb.     (See  Mastaba.) 

SERLIO,  SEBASTIANO;  architect  and 
writer  on  archit^^cture ;  b.  Sept.  6,  1475  (at 
Bologna,  Italy) ;  d.  before  1555  (at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  France). 

The  date  of  Serlio's  birth  is  established  by  the 
records  of  the  church  of  Tommaso  della  Braina 
in  Bologna.  About  1515  he  went  to  Rome  and 
was  intimately  associated  with  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  (see  Peruzzi),  who,  at  his  death  in 
1536,  bequeathe<l  to  him  his  notes  and  draw- 
ings, which  were  afterward  used  by  Serlio  in 
the  composition  of  his  books.  He  seems  to 
have  gone  to  Venice  about  1532.  He  measured 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Verona,  and  was  the 
first  to  draw  the  ruins  at  Pola  in  Istria.  In 
1541  he  was  established  in  France  by  Francis  I. 
as  consulting  architect  at  Fontainebleau.  Nei- 
ther in  Italy  nor  in  France  is  there  any  build- 
ing of  importance  which  can  with  certainty  be 
ascribed  to  him. — (Mlintz,  Heuaissaiice,  \oL 
III.,  p.  298.) 

Serlio  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
works  with  the  fourth  book,  entitled.  Regale 
generali  di  Arcliiteitura  di  iSebastiano  tSer- 
I  to  Bolognese,  sobra  le  cinque  maniere  degli 
edffici .  .  .  Venezia,  1537.  The  third  book 
appeared  next  with  the  title,  //  terzo  libra  di 
Sebastiana  Balognese  nel  quale  si  Jigiirano  e 
si  descrivana  le  antichitH  di  Rama  .  .  .  Vene- 
zia,  1540.  The  first  book  followed  :  Le  pre- 
mier livre  d^ Architecture  de  S^bastien  Serlio 
BalagnoiSy  miseii  laugue  fram^aise  parJ4han 
Martin  .  .  .  1545,  Paris,  The  second  book 
was  published  with  the  first,  Le  Secand  livre 
de  Peri9]}ective  de  S/'bastien  Serlia  Balognais, 
mis  en  langue  fram^aise  par  Julian  MaHin. 
The  fifth  b(M)k  was  published  next :  Quinta  li- 
bra di  Architettura  di  Sebastiayw  Serlia  nel 
quale  sitratta  di  diverse  Jamie  di  Tempj  .  .  . 
d  Paris,  1547.  The  sixth  lK)ok  was  published 
at  Lyons  :  Ext raardin aria  libra  di  Architet- 
tura di  Sehastiana  Serlia  .  .  .  trenta  paHe  di 
apera  Rustica  mistacan  diversi  ardini .  .  .  in 
Lione,  1551.  The  seventh  book  was  bought 
by  Strada  the  Antiquary,  and  was  published 
after  Sedio's  death  :  //  settima  libra  d^ Archie 
tettura  di  Sebastiana  Sei'lia  Balagnese,  nel 
quale  si  tratta  di  malti  accidenti,  etc.,  .  .  . 
Francafurti  ad  Maenum,  1575,  An  eighth 
book,  on  military  architecture,  was  also  bought 
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by  Strada  with  Serlio*s  collection  of  drawings, 

but  appears  not  to  have  been  published.     The 

first  complete  editions  of  his  works  was  printed 

at  Venice  in   1584.     (See  Scamozzi,  Giovanni 

Domenico.) 

Charvet,  Skbastien  Serlio  ;  L6on  Palustre,  La 
Renaissance  en  France  ;  MUntz,  Benaissance  ; 
Atnorini,  Elogio  di  Sebastiano  Serlio  ;  Promis, 
Ingp.gneri  e  ScriUore  militari  Bolognesi  ;  Redten- 
bacher,  Architektur  der  Italienischen  Benaissance  ; 
Dd  Laborde,  Comptes  des  B&timents  du  Boy, 

BERPENTINB.  An  altered  rock  consisting 
essentially  of  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia. 
Used  to  some  extent  for  building  purposes  and 
the  finer  grades  as  marbles.  (See  Verdantique 
Marble,  under  Marble.)  —  G.  P.  M. 

8BRVAITDONI,  JEAN  inCOLAS ;  archi- 
tect and  painter  ;  b.  May  22, 1695  (at  Florence) ; 
d.  Jan.  19,  1766  (at  Paris). 

Senrandoni  studied  painting  under  Penini  and 
architecture  under  Giovanni  Rossi,  and  later  was 
established  in  Paris  as  director  of  decorations  at 
the  opera.  In  1732  he  won  the  first  prize  in 
the  competition  for  the  construction  of  the 
facade  of  the  church  of  S.  Sulpice  in  Paris. 
(See  MacLaurin  and  Ohalgrin.)  At  S.  Sulpice 
also  he  built  the  organ  loft  and  decorated  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin.  In  1742  he  built  the 
great  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Sens  (Yonne, 
France),  and  in  1745  that  of  the  cathedral  of 
Reims,  and  about  the  same  time  that  of  the 
church  of  the  Chartreux  at  Lyons.  In  1752  he 
took  pirt  in  the  competition  for  the  creation  of 
the  Place  Louis  XV.,  now  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
in  Paris  (see  Gabriel,  J.  A.).  In  1755  Servan- 
doni  was  made  court  architect  of  King  Augustus 
at  Dresden,  Saxony.  He  built  the  great  stair- 
case of  the  new  palace  at  Madrid,  Spain,  and 
was  employed  at  Brussels.  Servandoni  was 
especially  successful  in  organizing  fstes,  proces- 
sions, and  the  like. 

Chenneviftres,  Servandoni  in  Bevue  des  Arts  de- 
coratifs;  Marietta,  Abecedario;  Lance,  Diction- 
naire. 

8BRV ANTS'  HATJi  A  room  where  the 
servants  of  an  establishment  take  their  meals 
and  may  meet  socially. 

8BRVICB  PIPB.  The  pipe  by  means  of 
which  water,  gas,  steam,  or  other  fluid  is  carrie<l 
from  a  street  main  into  a  building.  (See  Water 
Supply.)  — W.  P.  G. 

8BRVICB  ROOM.  A  room  used  for  the 
service  of  the  table,  usually  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  a  dining  room,  as  in  a  large  house. 
Called  also  sideboard  room.  It  should  be  easy 
of  access  firom  the  dining  room  and  from  the 
kitchen,  and  is  commonly  fitted  up  with  closets 
or  dressers  for  crockery,  glass,  table  linen,  etc., 
and  with  tables  for  carving,  and  also  for  the 
adorning  and  arranging  of  dishes.  In  the 
United  States,  the  room  used  in  this  way  is 
generally  callel  Butler's  Pantry. 

SERVING  ROOM.    Same  as  Service  Room. 
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SEWER 
(v.  t.).    To  set  in  position,  as  stones  in  a 


(v.  i.).  To  become  hardened  or  perma- 
nently fixed,  as  plaster. 

SET.  The  form  assumed  by  any  piece  of 
material  or  simple  structure  when  it  has  yielded 
to  pressure  so  as  to  have  lost  in  part  its  original 
form.  Commonly  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
Permanent  Set  (which  see  below). 

Permanent  Set.  The  permanent  form  as- 
sumed by  a  piece  of  material  whose  elasticity 
has  been  overcome  by  long- continued  pressure 
or  by  a  simple  structure,  as  a  truss  or  built  beam 
under  the  same  conditions. 

SET-OFF.     Same  as  Oflset. 

SET  SQUARE.  A  draughtsman's  tool,  used 
with  a  T  square,  for  drawing  lines  at  right  anglea 
(See  Triangle.) 

SETT.     Same  as  Set  (n.). 

SETTIGNANO,  DESIDERIO  DA.  (See 
Desiderio  da  Settignano.) 

SETTING  COAT.  The  second  or  third 
coat,  i.e.,  generally  the  final  coat,  in  painting. 

SETTINGk-OUT.  The  work  of  correctly 
locating  a  building  upon  the  site  which  it  is 
to  occupy,  according  to  the  actual  shape  and 
dimensions  of  its  ground  plan,  or  of  laying  out 
any  part  of  the  work  on  a  building. 

SETTING-OUT  ROD.     (See  Rod.) 

SETTLE.  A.  A  seat  or  bench ;  speci- 
fically, a  wooden  bench  with  high  back  and 
arms  for  two  or  more  people,  placed  near  the 
chimney  or  at  the  foot  of  a  bed,  and  often  pro- 
vided with  a  chest  or  cofler  underneath. 

B.  A  part  of  a  platform  lower  than  another 
part,  as  one  of  the  successive  stages  of  ascent 
to  the  great  altar  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

SETTLEMENT.  A  gradual  sinking  of  any 
part  of  a  building,  whether  by  the  yielding  of 
the  foundation,  the  rotting  of  timber,  or  other 
imperfection.     (See  Leaning  Tower.) 

SETTLING.     Same  as  Settlement. 

SETT- OFF.     Same  as  Set-ofi"  (see  Offset). 

SEVERY.  One  bay  of  a  vaulted  structure, 
that  is,  the  space  within  two  of  the  principal 
arches  (see  Transverse  Arch,  under  Arch,  and 
Arc  Doubleau).  The  term  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  Latin  cihorium,  which  term,  from  its 
original  meaning  of  a  covered  receptacle,  took 
first  the  significance  of  a  rounded  canopy  (see 
Ciborium),  then  of  a  covered  vessel  or  closet  to 
hold  the  Host  (see  Ciborio),  and  also  of  a  dome- 
shaped  structure  of  any  kind,  whence  comes  the 
present  meaning  of  a  compartment  of  vaulting, 
whether  dome-shaped  or  not.  (Written  also 
cibory  and  civery.) 

SEWER.  A  conduit  of  brickwork,  or  a 
vitrified  cement  or  iron  pipe  channel,  intended 
for  the  removal  of  the  liquid  or  semiliquid 
wastes  from  habitations,  including  in  some 
cases  the  rain  water  falling  upon  roofs,  yards, 
areas,  and  courts.     We  may  distinguish  street 
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sewers  and  house  sewers,  the  former  being  laid 
in  the  public  streets,  and  intended  for  all  the 
houses  and  lots  composing  a  city  block  or 
blocks,  the  latter  being  the  lateral  branches  for 
each  building.  The  New  York  Building  De- 
partment defines  the  house  sewer  as  '*  that  part 
of  the  main  sewer  of  a  building  extending  from 
a  point  two  feet  outside  of  the  outer  face  of  the 
outer  front  vaidt  or  area  wall  to  its  connection 
with  a  public  or  private  sewer  or  cesspool'' 
(See  House  Drainage.)— W.  P.  G. 

BEWUUAGR  A  system  of  sewers  for  vil- 
lages, cities,  and  towns.  Where  sewers  receive 
household  wastes  only,  the  system  is  called  a 
"separate  system,"  and  where  rainfall  and  sew- 
age are  removed  in  the  same  channels  the  system 
is  called  the  "  combined  system."  —  W.  P.  G. 

BEWBR  GAB.  More  properly  Sewer  Air. 
The  contaminated  air  of  sewers,  house  drains, 
soil,  waste,  and  vent  pipes.  It  is  a  mechanical, 
ever-varying  mixture  with  common  air  of  a 
number  of  gases  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  such  as  carbonic 
dioxide,  carbonic  oxide,  ammonia,  carbonate  and 
sulphide  of  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  marsh  gas.  Sewer  air  also  contains  organic 
vapours,  and  some  microscopic  germs  or  bacteria. 

—  W.  P.  G. 

BBZFOn..     (See  Foil.) 

BGRAFFITO.  The  scratching  or  scoring 
of  a  surface,  as  of  fresh  plaster,  with  a  point  to 
produce  decorative  effects.  Sometimes,  in  plas- 
ter work  or  pottery,  the  scoring  is  done  so  as  to 
reveal  a  surface  of  different  colour  beneath.  The 
process  is  sometimes  carried  far,  even  to  the  dec- 
oration of  large  wall  surfaces.      (See  Graffito.) 

BHACK.  A  rude  hut  erected  for  camping. 
Also  applied  to  more  substantial  though  still 
rude  structures  of  logs,  boards,  or  even  stone, 
frequently  roofed  with  earth.  —  F.  S.  D. 

SHADE.     Same  as  Blind  (n.),  B. 

SHADES  AITD  SHADOWS.  That  branch 
of  descriptive  geometry  which  has  to  do  with 
the  laying  out  and  representation,  on  a  drawing 
of  any  object,  of  the  shadows  and  the  resulting 
shades  formed  by  or  on  the  object ;  the  position 
of  the  source  of  light  being  assumed  at  pleas- 
ure. 

When  an  opaque  object  is  exposed  to  the 
sunlight,  a  portion  of  its  surface  is  illuminated, 
and  is  said  to  be  in  light.  The  portion  turned 
away  from  the  light  is  dark,  and  is  said  to  be 
in  shade.  The  line  upon  the  surface  which  sep- 
arates the  light  side  from  the  dark  side  is  called 
the  line  of  shade. 

The  dark  space  beyond,  from  which  the  light 
is  cut  off,  is  called  the  object's  shadow  in  space, 
or  invisible  shadow.  The  invisible  shadow  of  a 
solid  or  of  a  plane  figure  is  taken  as  a  prism  or 
cylinder ;  of  a  right  line,  a  plane ;  and  of  a 
curved  line,  a  cylindrical  siuface.  The  invisible 
shadow  of  a  point  is  a  right  line,  a  line  of 
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shadow  which  has  the  same  direction  as  the 
rays  of  light. 

If  a  second  solid  object  intercepts  this  shadow 
in  space,  a  portion  of  its  surface  is  darkened. 
This  is  called  the  cast  shadow  or  visible  shadow. 
The  cast  shadow  of  a  solid  object,  or  of  a  sur- 
face cast  upon  a  surface,  is  a  surface ;  of  a  line, 
a  line ;  of  a  point,  a  point.  If  the  sur&ce  that 
receives  the  shadow  is  a  plane,  then  the  cast 
shadow,  if  a  right  line,  is  a  right  line,  being  the 
line  of  intersection  of  two  planes.  No  surface 
which  is  in  shade  or  in  shadow  can  receive  a 
cast  shadow. 

The  shadow  cast  by  one  object  upon  the  sur- 
face of  another  is  its  projection  upon  that  sur- 
face, the  rays  of  light  being  the  projectors 
(see  Projection).  When  the  source  of  light  is 
at  a  finite  distance,  the  shadow  is  a  radial  pro- 
jection, or  perspective  (see  Perspective).  When 
it  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  shadow  is  a 
parallel  projection.  Shadows  cast  by  the  sun 
are,  practically,  parallel  projections ;  all  others 
are  radial  projections. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  line  of  shade  upon  the 
surface  of  an  object  determines  the  shape  of  its 
shadow  in  space,  which  is  bounded  by  the  in- 
visible shadow  of  the  line  of  shade ;  and  also 
the  shape  of  the  cast  shadow,  which  is  bounded 
by  the  visible  shadow  of  the  line  of  shade.  To 
find  the  cast  shadow  of  a  body  it  is  sufficient, 
therefore,  first  to  find  its  line  of  shade,  and 
then  to  find  the  shadow  of  this  line. 

The  rays  of  light  are  commonly  assumed  to 
be  parallel,  as  if  coming  from  the  sun,  and 
their  direction  to  be  such  that  they  make  the 
same  angles  with  the  planes  of  projections  that 
the  diagonal  of  a  cube  makes  with  its  sides 
(35°  15'  50").  The  projections  of  such  rays 
upon  the  planes  of  projection  are  at  45**  with 
the  ground  line.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that 
where  one  portion  of  an  object  projects  in  front 
of  another  portion,  the  width  of  the  shadow 
shows  exactly  the  amount  of  projection,  thus 
giving  information  as  to  the  third  dimension. 

The  shadow  of  a  point  upon  either  plane  of 
projection  is  found  by  drawing  the  projections 
of  its  line  of  invisible  shadow  and  finding  the 
point  where  it  pierces  that  plane.  The  shadow 
of  a  line  is  found  by  determining  the  shadow  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  points  in  it.  For  the 
shadow  of  a  right  line  cast  upon  a  plane  surface, 
it  is  sufficient  to  find  the  shadows  of  its  terminal 
points.  The  shadow  will  be  the  right  line  that 
connects  them. 

The  shadow  of  a  surface  is  bounded  by  the 
shadow  of  the  line  that  encloses  it,  and  that  of 
a  solid  by  the  shadow  of  its  shade-line.  When 
the  solid  is  bounded  by  planes,  the  shade  line  is 
made  up  of  right  lines,  and  its  shadow  is  easily 
found.  When  the  solid  is  bounded  by  curved 
surfaces,  a  special  device  is  used  to  find  the  line 
of  shade  and  its  shadow.     Auxiliary  planes  are 
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paaaed  through  the  object,  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  light  and  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zontal plane  of  projection.  Each  of  these  planes 
cuts  the  horizontal  plane  in  a  line  at  45°,  and 
cute  the  vertical  plane  in  a  vertical  line.  The 
section  of  the  object  itself  is  an  oval,  or  other 
closed  figure,  set  edgewise  to  the  light.  The 
shadow  in  space  of  this  section  is  a  plane  figure 
lying  wholly  in  the  auxiliary  plane,  and  bounded 
by  the  lines  of  invisible  shadow  cast  by  the 
extreme  points  of  the  section,  those,  namely,  at 
which  the  lays  are  tangent  to  the  section. 
These  are  two  points  in  the  requiretl  shade-line 
upon  the  surface  of  the  object. 

The  projections  of  these  two  tangent  rays,  in 
the  vertical  plane  of  projection,  are  lines  at  45°, 
tangent  to  the  projection  of  the  section,  'i'he 
cast  shadow  of  the  section  lies  wholly  in  tlie 
vertical  line  in  which  the  auxiliary  plane  cuts 
the  vertical  plane  of  projection,  and  occupies 
so  much  of  this  line  as  is  included  between 
these  two  rays.  The  points  in  which  they  pierce 
this  plane  are  two  points  in  the  cast  shadow  of 
the  shade-line. 

The  shadow  cast  upon  the  horizontal  plane 
of  projections  may  be  found  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  a\ixiliary  planes  taken  parallel  to  the 
rays  of  light  may,  if  more  convenioit,  be  taken 
normal  to  the  vertical  plane  instead  of  to  the 
horizontal  one. 

When  the  shadow  cast  by  an  object  falls,  not 
upon  one  of  the  planes  of  projection,  but  upon 
another  object,  each  auxiliary  plane  is  made  to 
cut  them  botii.  As  both  sections  lie  in  the 
same  vertical  plane,  and  stand  edgewise  to  the 
light,  the  shadow  of  the  first  will  fall  exactly 
upon  the  edge  of  the  second,  and  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  two  extreme  points  in  the  shade- 
line  of  the  first  object  will  give  the  extreme 
points  of  the  shadow  cast  by  it  upon  the  sec- 
ond. All  four  points  can  be  determined  in  the 
vertical  plane  of  projection,  by  drawing  tangent 
rays  at  45°  from  the  projection  of  the  first 
section  to  that  of  the  second.  If  the  object  is 
of  such  shape  that  one  part  of  it  throws  a 
shadow  upon  another  part,  the  two  parts  are 
treated  as  separate  objects. 

When  a  right  line  and  a  cylindrical  surface 
are  both  parallel  to  one  plane  of  projection,  and 
one  is  normal  and  the  other  is  parallel  to  the 
other  plane,  t!ie  projection,  upon  the  first  plane, 
of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  line  upon  the  cylin- 
drical surface  is  a  true  section  of  that  surface. 

When  a  right  line  is  normal  to  either  plane 
of  projection,  the  projection  of  its  shadow  on 
that  plane  is  a  right  line  at  45%  irrespective  of 
the  form  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  falls. 

In  the  case  of  curves,  mouldings,  rings,  etc., 
it  is  convenient  to  use  auxiliary  plans  perpen- 
dicular to  the  one  plane,  and  at  45°  to  the 
other,  and  either  by  the  use  of  a  suppleraentaiy 
plane  of  projection,  or  by  the  process  of  revo- 


lution (see  Projection)  to  find  the  true  sections 
made  by  each  of  these  planes.  The  tangent 
rays  which  determine  these  pknes  of  shade  and 
shadow  are  drawn  upon  these  aections  at  an 
angle  of  35'"  15'  50". 

In  architecture  the  objects  are  for  the  most 
part  made  up  of  parallel opipeds,  cylinders, 
cones,  and  spheres,  and  their  shadows  are  mostly 
cast  upon  plane  surfaces,  parallel  to  the  planes 
of  projection.  The  shapes  of  their  shadows 
present,  accordingly,  but  little  variety,  and  can 
easily  be  learned  by  heart,  so  that  they  can  be 
drawn  from  memory.  —  F.  D.  SHERtUN. 

SHAFT.  A.  An  upright  object,  high  and 
comparatively  small  in  horizontal  dimensions. 
The  term  is  applied  to 
a  building,  as  when  a 
tower  is  said  to  be  a 
plain  sliaft ;  to  an  archi- 
tectural member,  as  when 
a  high  building  is  said  to 
present  a  more  elaborate 
basement  and  a  less 
adorned  shaft  above  ;  or 
to  a  single  stone,  an  obe- 
lisk, menhir,  cathstone, 
or  the  like.  Even  a 
classical  column  like 
"Pompey's  Pillar,"  made 
up  of  capital,  shafl,  and 
base,  is  called  in  popular 
writing  "  a  tall  shaft." 
In  modem  usage,  often, 
a  straight  enclosed  space, 
as  a  well  extending 
through  the  hciglit  of  a 
building,  or  through  sev- 
eral stories,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  an  elevator,  to 
give  light  to  interior 
rooms,  or  the  like. 
Commonly,  in  combina- 
tion, as  elevator  shaft; 
light  shaft. 

B.  Specifically,  the 
principal  part  of  a  col- 
umn ;  that  which  makes 
up  from  two  thirds  to 
nine  tenths  of  its  height, 
and  which  is  compara- 
tively simple  and  uniform 
in  treatment  from  end  to 
end.  The  shaft  of  an 
Egyptian  column  was 
often  diminished  in  size 
at  the  bottom,  like  the 
under  side  of  a  cup,  and 
set  without  a  base ;  then 
tapering  to  the  neck.  ^„^„ 
In  Mycen^an  art  the  Fusim 
shaft  was  often  smallest      ^n"T* 
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in  size  upward  bj  an  even  taper ;   and  this 
form,  though  often  apukeo  of  as  whimsical  and 
sure  to  be  altandaned,  has  its  prototype  in  the 
trunks  of  certain  palm  trees,  which,  when  uaed 


as  veranda   posts  and    the    like,   are   of  very 
happy  effect.     The  shafts  of  Duric  columns  of 
the  sixth  century  b.c.  are  alxjut  six  times   as 
high  as  they  are  in  grentest  diameter ;  and  these 
have  an  entasis  showing  a  very  visible  curve. 
(For  the  shafts  of  the  develo)>ed  Grecian  and 
Greco-Roman  columns,  see  those  terms, 
and    references   under    tiiem.)      In    the 
earlier    Middle   AgcD,  classical    columns 
were  so  olten  taken  for  the  new  build- 
ings,  that  their  forms  were  inevitably 
copied  in  new  work;  but  the  re.'iult  of 
Romanesque  work,   in   nniking  common 
tlie  serai-iylindrical  buttress  piers  within 
and  without  brought  in  a  change,  ami  free 
columns  also  were  made  cylindrical,  with- 
out tai>er  or  swell.      This  custom  pre- 
vaileil    witliout   change   tjirougliout   the 
epoch  of  Gotliic  arcliitei'tiire ;   and  was 
only  replaceil,  not  miHlitieil.  by  the  rein- 
troiluction  of  classipal  fonns  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries.  —  K.  S. 

(For  the  proportions  of  neoclassic  archi- 
tecture detennineil  by  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft,  see  Intercolumniatinn ;  also  Colum- 
nar Architecture  anil  references.)  Midw. 

Angle  Shaft.     (See  under  A-) 

Elevator  Bhaft.     (See  Shaft  above,  defini- 
tion, A.) 

Jamb   Shaft     One  of  Beveral  slender  col- 
umns, seri'ing  for  the  adornment  of  a  deep  jamb, 


as  of  a  Gothic  or  Romanesque  portal.  Lesi 
often  a  single  column,  set  at  the  angle  between 
the  jamb  and  the  face  of  the  wall. 

BDdwMll  Bhaft.  (See  Midwall  Column,  un- 
der Column.) 

SHAETBD  IMPOST.  In  medieval  archi- 
tecture, an  arrangement  of  shafts,  wrought  in 
the  mass  of  a  pier  or  jamb,  so  that  correspond- 
ing groupings  of  archivolt  mouldings  may  start 
from  their  caps  at  the  impost  line. 

BHAFTUTO.  In  medieval  architecture, 
the  system  of  grouping  shafts  in  a  clustered 
pier,  or  in  the  jamb  of  an  aperture. 

SHAFT  RINa.  In  mediaval  architecture, 
a  moulded  band  encircling  a  shaft ;  common  in 
early  English  work.     (See  Annulated.) 

8HAEB(I.).  A  rough  split  shingle  about 
3  feet  long,  usually  of  ash.  Used  on  the  roofs 
ofjogcabins,  especially  in  New  York.  —  F.  S.  D. 

SHAJCB  (II.).  A  crack  due  to  natural 
causes,  occurring  in  the  interior  of  a  tree  or  log. 
The  term  is  commonly  but  erroneously  used 
also  as  synonymous  with  check. 

Cup  Bhftke.     One   occurring  between  two 

H«ait  Shake ;  Stu  Shak«.  One  radiating 
from  the  centre  of  the  trunk, 

BBALS.  A  fine-grained,  thinly  bedded 
arenaceous  rock.  — G.  P.  M. 

SHAMBLES.  A  slaughter  house;  by 
extension,  the  stalls  on  or  in  which  butchers 
expo!»c  meat  for  sole. 

SHANK  (I.).  One  of  the  plain  spaces 
between  the  channels  of  a  triglyph  in  a  Doric 
frieze.     Called  feinor  by  Vitruvius. 

SHANK  (II.}.  The  shaft  of  a  column; 
obsolete.  —  (C.  D.) 


.L  Shaft:   Abbbt  oi 

SHANTT.       A    hut ;    a   small   temporary 

building  of  a  rough  character. 

SHAHPB.  EDMUND,  M.  A,  F.  R  I.  B.  A. ; 

architect;  b.  Oct.  31,  1809;  d.  May  8,  18/7. 
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Receiyed  the  degree  of  6.  A.  at  S.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1833,  and  M.  A.  in 
1836.  In  1832  he  was  elected  travelling 
Bachelor  of  Arts  for  the  University,  and  spent 
three  years  in  the  study  of  architecture  in 
France  and  Germany.  He  became  a  pupil  of 
John  Rickman  (see  Rickman),  and  in  1836 
established  himself  at  Lancaster,  England.  He 
was  a  profound  student  of  mediaeval  architec- 
ture, and  published  many  important  works  on 
that  subject:  Architectural  Parallels  (1848, 
1  vol.  folio  with  supplement) ;  Decorated  Win- 
dows (1  vol.  8vo,  1849);  The  Seven  Periods 
of  English  Architecture  (1  vol.  4to,  1851), 
and  numerous  articles  in  architectural 
periodicals. 

Stephen-Lee,  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy, 

8HAW,  HBNR7,  F.  8.  A. ;  architectural 
draftsman ;  b.  July  4,  1800 ;  d.  June  12,  1873. 

Employed  by  John  Britton  (see  Britton)  to 
illustrate  his  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain^  making  especially  the  plates  for  Wells 
and  Gloucester.  He  published  Dresses  and 
Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1843,  2 
vols.) ;  Decorative  AHs  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(1851,  4to);  Details  of  Elizabethan  ArcJiiteo- 
ture  (1839,  4to) ;  Encyclopaedia  of  Ornament 
(1842,  folio) ;  Specimens  of  Ancient  Furni- 
ture (1836,  4to). 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists;  Avery  Archi- 
tectural Library^  Catalogue. 


\Q.     Same  as  Shelling. 

SHEARING        FORCB ;         8HEARINO 
LOAD.     Same  as  Shearing  Weight. 

8HBARINO  STRENGTH.     (See  Strength 
of  Mjiterials.) 

8HBARINO  WEIGHT.  That  kind 
of  breaking  weight  or  force  which  acts 
by  shearing ;  i.e.  by  pushing  one  portion 
of  a  member  or  material  past  the  adjoin- 
ing part,  as  by  a  pair  of  shears.  (See 
Strength  of  Materials.) 

SHEATHING.  In  carpentry,  a  cov- 
ering or  lining  to  conceal  a  rough  surface 
or  to  cover  a  timber  frame.  In  general, 
any  material,  such  as  tin,  copper,  slate, 
tiles,  etc.,  prepared  for  application  to  a 
structure,  as  covering. 

SHEATHING  BOARD.  A  board 
prepared  for  sheathing  purposes,  often 
with  tongue  and  groove  for  jointing. 

SHEATHING  PAPER.  A  coarse 
paper  specially  prepared  in  various  grades 
and  laid  with  a  lap  under  clapboards, 
shingles,  slates,  etc.,  to  exclude  weather, 
or  between  the  upper  and  under  flooring, 
for  deafening.     When  made  with  asbestos 


SHINTO 

A  roofed  structure,  usually  open 
on  one  or  more  sides,  for  storage  and  for  shel- 
ter of  workmen  and  material;  especially  one 
with  a  lean-to  roof. 

SHED  LINE.  The  summit  line  of  high 
ground,  as  being  that  at  which  the  watershed 
begins ;  hence  the  ridge  of  a  roof. 

SHED  ROOF.     Same  as  Penthouse,  Def.  A. 

SHEETING ;  SHEET  PILING.  (See  Ex- 
cavation ;  Pile.) 

ShkiiiTNG.  a  hut  for  temporary  shelter. 
Especially,  a  rough  shelter  for  shepherds  and 
sheep  in  Scotland.     (Also  Shealing.) 

SHELF.  Any  ledge,  wide  or  narrow,  made 
of  a  board  or  other  thin  material,  set  edgewise 
and  horizontally,  for  supporting  small  objects ; 
as  in  closets  for  house  linen,  china,  glass,  etc. 
In  general,  a  flat  ledge,  wherever  or  however 
occurring. 

SHIM;  -ING.  A  piece  of  wood  or  thin 
iron  used  sometimes  to  raise  a  part  to  the 
proper  level,  sometimes  to  fill  up  a  bad  joint. 

SHINGLE.  Originally,  a  thin  parallelo- 
gram of  wood  (in  the  United  States  generally 
6  inches  by  18  to  24  inches),  split  and  shaved, 
and  more  recently  sawn,  thicker  at  one  end 
than  the  other ;  used  for  covering  sides  or  roofs 
of  houses,  about  4  or  5  inches  of  its  length 
being  exposed.  Shingles  are  now  sometimes 
made  of  metal  in  the  form  of  tiles. 

SHINGLE-ROOFED.  Roofed  with  shin- 
gles. 

SHINTO;  SHINTOO.  The  moral  code 
or  system  of  Japan.  Shinto  shrines  are  plain 
wooden  structures,  without  images,  thatched, 
and  approached  by  passing  under  one  or  more 
torii,  or  porches  composed  of  two  posts  bearing 
one  or  more  cross  beams,  generally  carved. 
The  latter  are  accepted  as  symbols  of  Shinto. 


or    wifh     TnAcmftftn-nAlnifA    if    i«    ii«pH     fnr     SHEATHING,    DIAGONAL    AND    VERTICAL,    AS    WrTH    RoUGH 

or   witn    magneso  caicite  it  is  usea  tor  boards  on  a  Frame  op  Studs  and  Tibs  ;  the  scheme 

SHOWN  IS  German. 
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8HIPPBN 

BHIPPBN;  SHIPPON.  In  local  BritUh 
usage,  a  stable  for  cattle. 

BBOB.  A  piece  of  atone,  timber,  or,  more 
commonly,  of  iron,  shaped  to  receive  the  lower 
en<l  of  any  member-  either  to  protect  the  end, 
aa  JD  the  case  of  a  pile  which  ib  to  be  driven 
into  hard  grouml,  or  to  secure  the  member  at 
its  juQction  with  another.  In  this  case,  com- 
monly adapted  to  prevent  the  penetration  or 
rupture  of  one  member  by  the  other,  ae  in  the 
case  of  a  plate  under  the  end  of  a  post  or  under 
the  nut  of  a  tie  rod. 

BHOOT(n.).     A.    The  thrust  of  an  arch. 

B.   Same  as  Chute. 

BHOOT  (v.).  In  carpentry,  to  dress  an 
edge ;  especially  to  trim  two  ailjoining  edges 
with  great  care,  so  aa  to  make  a  close  joint. 
(Compare  List,  t.) 

BHOOmia  BOARD.  A.  A  slab  of 
wood  or  metal  used  by  carpenters,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  device  for  holding  an  object  while 
it  is  being  shaped  for  use. 

B.  An  inclined  boanl  fitted  to  slide  material 
from  one  level  to  another. 

SHOOrnta  box.  a  building  intended 
as  a  dwelling  for  perHons  engaged  in  the  pur- 
auit  of  deer,  wild  binls,  or  the  like.  The  term 
includes  the  necessary  outbuildings.  (See 
Hunting  Box.) 

BHOOmra  OAUJIRT.  a  long  room 
with  a  target  at  one  end,  arranged  for  practice 
with  firearms. 

SHOP.  A.  A  place  where  goods  are 
offered  for  sale ;  in  this  sense,  employed  in 
Great  Britain  for  large  and  elegant  as  well 
as  small  establisbments ;  rare  in  the  United 
States,  but  perhaps  increasing  in  frequency  in 
the  Eastern  cities.  In  the  British  colonies  the 
tendency  seems  to  be,  as  in  the  United  States, 
toward  the  uae  of  the  word  Store.  The  terra 
Shop  Front  is  in  common  use  in  America  for  the 
glass  door,  show  windows,  etc.,  of  what  is  other- 
wise calle<l  a  store.  This  has  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  street  architecture  In  modem 
cities,  although  it  cannot  be  thought  to  have 
been  treated  successfully  except  in  a  very  few 
cases.  The  interior  and  exterior  of  modem 
shops  ore  often  coetly  and  treiited  with  a  good 
deal  of  arehitectural  preteiiaiira,  but  the  condi- 
tions are  against  the  introduction  of  anything 
of  permanent  value  into  tlie  constructive  archi- 
tecture or  the  added  decoration. 

B.  A  place  in  which  work  is  done  ;  usually 
distinguialied  from  a  factory  by  the  smaller 
number  of  workmen  employed  or  the  less 
extensive  use  of  machinery.  Thus,  a  carpenter 
shop  is  supposed  to  be  a  place  where  much 
work  is  done  by  hand  or  by  the  aid  of  the  sim- 
plest machines.  In  this  sense,  often  used  in 
combination,  as  machine  shop,  workshop,  repair 
shop,  and  the  like. 

C.  By  extension  of  the  usage  B,  the  work- 


BHORINO 
men  employed   in  a  shop,   including  foreman 
and  master ;  as  when  a  certain  establishment  is 
spoken  of,  or  a  principal  is  said  to  have  estab-  _ 
lished  an  excellent  shop. 

SHOP  PHOITP.  That  portion  of  the  front 
of  a  building  which  is  especially  arranged  to 
afford  extensive  show  windows  for  a  shop  or 
store ;  characteristically,  it  is  a  screen  of  win- 
dows, glazed  with  large  sheets  of  plate  glass, 
the  door  being  in  a  recessed  vestibule,  and  the 
stnictural  supports  being  Feduce<l  to  a  mini- 
mum, BO  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  space 
for  display  of  goods. 

8HORB.  A  piece  of  timber  to  support  a 
wall,  usually  set  in  a  diagonal  or  oblique  posi- 
tion, to  hold  the  wall  in  place  while  the  under 
part  of  it  is  taken  out  for  repairs,  or  for  the 
cutting  of  larger  window  openings,  or  the  like. 
(See  Shoring.)  —  R.  S. 

SHORE  UP.  To  hold  or  Bupport  by  meana 
of  Shores.     (See  Shoring.) 

BHORinO.  The  process  of  supporting  a 
building  or  part  of  one  upon  Sliorea. 


Under  this  head  will  be  included  the  process 
of  raising  buildings,  and  the  process  of  moving 
buildings  from  place  to  place. 

The  ordinary  metho<l  by  which  buildings  are 
shored  is  shown  in  Fig,  1,  which  is  a  cross 
section  of  a  wall  held  by  needles  through  the 
medium  of  jack  screws  resting  upon  tempo- 
rary wooden  blocking.  In  supporting  a  small 
weight,  —  as  in  tlie  case  of  removing  a  single 
pier  between  two  windows,  —  one  or  two  up- 
right timbers  may  take  the  place  of  the  crib 
work  shown.  Many  other  methods  of  alioring 
parts  of  buildings  are  used,  Bucb  as  by  pumpa, 
or  large  square  timbers  having  jack  screws  in- 
serted in  the  lower  end,  which  bear  on  tempo- 
rary foundations  of  timber,  their  upper  ends 
being  inserted  either  under  the  walls,  or  in 
notches  cut  in  them.  It  is  also  customary  to 
hold  Isolated  piers  or  iron  columns  by  cramping 
them  with  timbers  and  belts,  dei>ending  upon 
friction  and  utilizing  any  convenient  indenta- 
tion, or  bars  passing  through  holes  that  have 
been  drilled. 

A  part  of  a  building  raised  to  position  with 
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tbe  BCT8WB  removed  is  shown  in  Pig.  2.     If  the 

wall  is  only  to  be  underpinned,  the  new  sub- 

.  structure  is  built  up  between  the  needles,  which 

are  about  four  leet  apart,  according  t«  circum- 


Fm.i. 

stances ;  then  wedged  with  iron  or  slate  and 
left  for  the  mortar  to  harden  until  the  needles 
can  be  removed.  The  holes  thus  left  are  then 
filled  in  with  masoniy. 

If  the  building  is  to  be  removed,  long  inter- 
mediate neolles  are  introduceil,  running  from 
wall  to  wall  so  as  to  hold  the  building  to- 
gether. These  are  supported  on  very  heavy 
string  timbers,  shod  with  hardwood  saddles  on 
the  under  side.  Rollers  of  beach  or  maple  are 
inserted,  resting  on  the  temporary  platform  or 
wooden  cribbing,  and  then  the  screws  and  short 
needles  are  removed.  If  there  is  room  enough 
to  get  them  in,  the  long  needles  are  inserted 
first,  and  the  raising  is  done  by  screws  under 
them  until  the  proper  height  is  reached  for  in- 
serting the  stringers  and  rollers.  These  expe- 
dients have  to  be  varied  constantly  according  to 
circumstances,  and  it  is  necessary  always  to 
bring  the  whole  weight  upon  the  long  stringers, 
BO  that  when  the  power  is  applied  to  them  they 
will  carry  the  building  nlong  without  straining. 
Allowances  are  always  made  for  settlement  in 
the  foundation  platform  over  which  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  moved,  so  that  it  is  always  going 
di^tly  up  hill.  The  apparatus  generally  used 
for  moving  is  a  capstan  or  windlass  operated 
by  one  or  two  horses,  and  sometimes  two  cap- 
stans are  used.  The  chain,  which  is  given  a 
good  hitch  around  the  windlass,  is  a  long  one, 
running  through  many  pulleys  attached  to  the 
stringers,  and  other  pulleys  fftstened  to  iron 
bars  which  are  driven  in  the  ground.  This 
equalizes  the  str«n  on  all  parts  of  the  building 
and  furnishes  the  multiplication  of  power  that 
is  necessary. 

Shoring  is  oftener  required  for  making  re- 
pairs or  alterations  to  buildings  than  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  moving  them.  The  alterations 
may  involve  a  considerable  raising  of  the  whole 
superstructure.  The  tnissed  roof  of  a  beer 
storage  house  in  Milwaukee  was  raised  30  feet, 
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the  masons  following  the  house  raisers  until  the 
desired  height  was  reached.  Some  extraordinary 
alterations  have  been  made  in  buildings  that 
have  been  shored  up.  The  entire  original 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  at  Chicago 
was  held  on  temporary  foundations  and  steel 
needles  until  the  steel  and  concrete  foundation 
of  the  present  fourteen-story  building  were  put 
in.  In  the  Chicago  Opera  House  block,  which 
is  a  comparatively  new  twelve-etory  building, 
but  was  built  with  coursed  foundations  of  con- 
crete and  stone  under  the  interior  columns,  a 
tier  of  iron  columns  was  held  up  and  new 
foundations  of  concrete  and  steel  built  under 
them,  so  as  to  insert  basement  columns  and 
provide  a  clear  open  cellar,  without  disturbing 
the  business  of  the  first  story. 

For  the  shoring  and  raising  of  wooden  build- 
ings, wooden  screws  were  firet  used  about  1840 ; 
the  method  in  which  these  were  employed  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  post  shown  performed 
the  office  of  the  modem  pump,  and  was  placed 
under  any  part  of  the  building  requiring  tem- 
porary support.  This  primitive  apparatus  was 
supplanted  by  the  use  of  wrought-iron  screws 
about  the  year  1850.  It  was  soon  found  that, 
by  reason  of  the  softness  of  the  metal  and  the 
knocking  al>out  and  rough  handling  to  which 
they  were  subjected  when  not  in  use,  the 
threads  became  injured  and  would  not  work  in 
the  nuts  or  sleeves,  and  they  were  abandoned. 
Next,  casMron  screws  came  into  use,  and  as 
they  were  rough  and  the  joining  of  the  moidd 
had  to  be  obliterated  to  make  them  work,  their 
threads  were  cut  by  machinery.  But  this  was 
too  expensive,  and  some  one  invented  a  way  of 
casting  seamless  screws  which  were  so  smooth 
and  perfect  that  they  could  be  used  just  as  they 
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came  from  the  sand.  These  screws  are  still 
the  standard  for  all  onlinary  work.  An  illustra- 
tion is  given  in  Fig.  4.  They  are  2|  inches  in 
diameter  and  2  feet  long ;  the  pitch  is  |  inch, 
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and  the;  bare  a  raising  distance  of  14  inches 
vithout  Bhifting.  Tiieir  lifting  power  is  five 
toBB  to  one  man  with  a  4-foot  lerer,  which  is  an 
ordinary  iron  bar  with  one  end  sli^tly  bent  to 
regulate  the  distance  that  it  enters  the  head. 
It  is  only  b  exceptional  cases  that  steel  screws 
with  cut  threads  are  used  for  lifting ;  but  long 
steel  screws  2]  inches  in  diameter  have  been 
used  with  pumps  during  the  last  ten  yeare  for 
pushing  horizontally,  in  cases  where  buildings 
have  to  be  turned  on  a  pirot,  or  pushed  into 
places  where  a  windlass  cannot  be  used. 

Hydrauhc  jacks  are  used  only  in  connection 
with  screws  at  extra  beayy  points.  The  most 
expert  bouse  roieera  will  not  use  them  unless 
they  con  catch  the  weight  on  screws  in  case  of 
accident  to  the  jacks.  Tlicy  were  employed 
many  years  ago  at  San  Francisco  for  rtuaiug 
entire  buildings.  In  1862  the  Franklin  House 
at  Chicago  was  raiseal  with  hydraulic  power. 
One  pump  was  need  for  all  the  jacks,  which 
were  set  in  the  walla.  This  method  has  gone 
entirely  out  of  use. 

The  moving  of  frame  houses  through  the 
itreets  has  been  a  matter  of  very 


,  especially  in  the  larpe  cities  of  the 
western  part  of  the  United  Stctes  which  have 
grown  so  rapidly  during  tlie  last  forty  years. 
Where  property  increased  so  rapidly  in  value 
and  there  was  always  a  demand  for  cheap  build- 
ings in  outlying  districts,  it  waa  very  economical 
to  move  the  light  balloon  frame  buildings  oc- 
cupying central  lots  which  demanded  improve- 
ments. The  con8tnicti:>n  of  elevated  viaducts 
for  railroads  has  been  the  cause  for  moving  great 
Dum)>era  of  buildin|;r3  of  a  heavier  character. 

The  new  foundations  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  at  Chicago,  were  put  in  in  tlie 
winter  of  1890  and  1891,  and  this  is  the  tirst 
time  that  steel  beams  were  useil  for  needles. 
They  were  27  feet  long  between  bearing  points 
and  the  following  sizes  were  used:  15-inrh,  50 
lbs.  per  foot,  regular  pattern ;  8-inch,  60  lbs. 
per  foot,  special  pattern  ;  12-inch,  60  llw.  per 
foot,  special  pattern  ;  and  15-inch,  80  llis.  per 
foot,  special  pattern.  Iron  beams  had  been 
used  for  this  purpose  as  long  ago  as  1875,  the 
contractors  preferring  Belgian  l^auia  rolled  to 
extra  thickness  so  as  to  provide  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  breaking  down  in  the  web. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  shoring  is 
in  preventing  the  settlement  of  old  buildings 
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caused  by  the  erection  of  new  ones  on  adjoining 
lots  where  the  soil  is  compressible.  When  this 
is  done  a  new  foundation  is  built  for  both  build- 
ings, aAer  shoring  up  the  old  one  in  the  usual 
way ;  Fig.  5.  The  weight  of  the  old  building 
is  then  transferred  to  the  new  foundation  by 
placing  a  row  of  short  pumps  and  screws  on  it, 
directly  under  the  wall  and  as  the  new  building 
settles  the  screws  are  turned  upward  from  time 


to  time  until  all  the  settlement  has  ceased. 
Then  the  pumps  are  gradually  removed  and  the 
wall  underpinned ;  Fig.  6. 

It  is  believed  that  brick  buildings  were  first 
moved  in  16.J0  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
the  widening  of  Tremont,  Washington,  and 
Hanover  streets.  This  work  was  done  by 
James  Brown.  He  afterward  took  into  part- 
nership James  Hoi  lings  worth.  Together  they 
first  devised  the  method  now  in  use  for  turning 
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.   pivotB.     Buildings  are  not  sup- 
ported entirely  on  pivots  for  this  process,  but 
the  pivot  is  used  for  keeping  them  in  position, 
the  main  weight  being  on  the  rollers.      The 
power  used  is  mainly  applied  by  longsteel  screws, 
set  at  various  points  about  the  building.    Erown 
and  Hollingsworth  moved  to  Chicago  in  1857, 
and  the  first  brick  building  raised  in  Chicago 
was  the  Thayer  building  in  Randolph  Street, 
between  State  and  Dearborn,  in  that  year.  The 
second  was  at  the  comer  of  Madison  and  Mar- 
ket Streets,  raised  in  the  spring  of  1858.     The 
third  brick  building  raised  and  underpinned  in 
Chicago  was  the  Commercial  College  building. 
State  and  Eaniiolph  Streets,  in  the  spring  of 
1859,  and  was  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
writer  of  this  article.     The  Tremont  House,  the 
kirgest  hotel  in  that  city,  was  raised  9  feet  in 
1861 ;  and  this  was  the  largest  unde 
the  kind  up  to  that  time.     This  fet 
scribed   and   published   all   over  thi 
world.     After  that  nearly  all  of  the 
stone  buildings  then  standing  in  th 
section  of  Chicago  were  raised  to  the 
of  the  city,  which  was  established  ti 
eSective  sewerage. 

Many  buildings  have  been  moved  ( 
Frame  buildings  at  Chicago  are  move 
across  the  rivers  that  intersect  the 
city  an<l  to  considerable  distances 
on  the  same.  At  Eureka,  California, 
also,  many  buildings  have  been 
moved  across  the  water.  Many 
of  the  state  buildings  at  the 
World's  Columbian  ExpoBitioii 
were  moved  away  entire,  and  the 
Delaware  state  building  was  moved 
across  Lake  Michigan  on  floats. 

The  following  arc  among  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  house  moving  ;  — 

In  the  winter  of  1887-1888,  the  Brighton 
Beach  Hotel  at  Coney  Island,  near  New  York, 
which  was  gradually  being  undermined  by  the 
sea,  was  moved  hack  from  the  beach  595  feet. 
This  building  was  of  wood  heavily  framed,  three 
and  four  stories  high,  having  five  large  towers  six 
and  seven  stories  high,  and  weighed  5000  tons. 
It  was  460  feet  long  and  210  feet  deep,  and  was 
broadside  to  the  sea.  It  was  first  raised  by  screws 
and  then  lowered  upon  112  flat  cars  standing 
on  24  parallel  railroad  tracks  which  were  built 
between  the  bloE'king.  To  each  of  these  cars 
was  given  a  nearly  equal  weight  of  44  tons. 
The  24  trains  of  cam  were  coupleii  together 
rigidly.  The  transfer  of  the  weight  to  the  cars 
was  made  by  hydraulic  jacks.  The  building 
was  moved  by  an  arrangement  of  falls  and 
sheave  blocks,  there  being  3+  of  the  latter  and 
12  sixfold  purchases,  the  main  block  of  each 
purchase  being  attachetl  to  the  cars,  while  the 
opposite  block  was  fastened  by  chain  slings  t« 
the  track  on  which  the  car  rested  about  100 
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feet  distant  from  the  building;  the  power  em- 
ployed was  from  six  locomotives  standing  on  two 
tracks  in  trains  of  three  each.  Six  ropes  were 
attached  to  each  train.  The  building  was 
moved  117  feet  on  the  first  day,  and  on  other 
days  at  about  the  same  rate.  The  whole  was 
planned  and  execut«d  by  Benjamin  C.  Miller, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

In  October,  November,  and  December,  1895, 
the  Emmanuel  Baptist  Church  on  Michigan 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  was  moved  50  feet  south. 
It  was  built  of  stone,  covering  93  by  161  feet, 
the  greatest  height  of  the  roof  being  about  100 
feet.  The  stone  tower  with  slated  wooden  spire 
was  24  by  24  feet  and  225  feet  high,  weighing 
1430  tons,  the  whole  weight  being  6652  tons. 
It  was  first  raised  by  17a  30-ton  steel  screws 
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under  the  tower  and  1 100  5-ton  cast-iron  screws 
under  the  rest.  The  bed  on  which  it  was 
moved  was  formed  of  60-lb.  steel  rails  on  a 
heavy  grillage  of  timber.  The  rails  were 
bunched  in  threes,  fours,  and  fives.  Sixteen 
hundred  steel  rollers  were  used,  and  this  was 
the  first  use  raaile  of  them  for  the  purpose,  as 
hard  wood  rollers  would  have  been  crushed. 
They  were  25  inches  long  and  2  inches  in  diam- 
eter, being  tempered  to  correspond  with  the 
rails.  The  weight  of  the  building  was  carried 
on  15-inch  I  beams,  in  bunches  of  two  and  three 
respectively,  but  the  rollers  were  not  in  contact 
with  the  under  side  of  these  beams.  They  were 
separated  from  them  by  linings  of  Bessemer 
steel  ^  inch  thick  by  12  inches  wide  and  2  feet 
long.  These  linings  were  forged  with  a  bevel 
of  2  inches  at  each  end  so  as  to  permit  the  feed- 
ing of  the  ndlers,  and  were  cushioned  to  the 
I  beams  with  heavy  carwheel  paper.  The  illus- 
tration (Fig.  7),  which  shows  two  sections  of  the 
work  under  the  tower,  will  serve  to  show  these 
dispositions,  as  well  as  the  method  of  applying 
the  motive  power.  The  steel  rail  runners  had 
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a  rise  of  1  to  360  to  allow  for  Eettlement.  Ex- 
tra heavy  timbera  were  fastened  parallel  to  the 
Dorth  wall  of  the  church  to  serve  as  a  resting 
base  to  moving  forc«.  Heavy  iron  chains  at  10 
feet  intervals  held  these  to  the  ground  sills, 
tranaferring  the  moving  force  to  the  cumpreBsed 
ground  under  the  building.  Sixty  long  steel 
Bcrews,  in  pumps,  with  capacity  of  5  tons  each, 
were  used  to  apply  the  moving  force,  with  one 
man  to  each  screw.  They  were  placed  between 
the  abutting  timbera  and  the  upper  timbers  of 
the  superstructure.  The  50  feet  of  movement 
was  covered  iu  6  days  with  60  men.  After 
moving,  all  the  parts  of  the  church  which  were 
out  of  plumb  before  anything  had  been  done 
were  straightened  and  the  whole  left  better  than 
ever  before.  The  contract  was  taken  by  H, 
Sheeler,  and  the  calculations  and  supervision 
were  by  Charles  H,  Rector. 

In  1893  the  Normandy  apartment  building,  a 
three^tory  brick  and  st«ne  stnirture  at  116  to 
122  Laflin  Street,  Chicago,  which  happened  to 
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of  each  with  one  hundred  tons  of  sand  to  bal- 
ance them.  They  were  successfully  put  together 
on  the  new  foundation,  anchoreil,  and  finished 
otf  as  a  new  building  which  has  never  shown 
any  effects  of  the  o|)eration.  The  necessity  for 
preserving  the  proper  level  of  the  platfonn  and 
providing  against  its  gradual  settlement  in  this 
case  will  l>e  readily  appreciated,  but  the  whole 
operation  was  conducted  without  fwlure  or  acci- 
dent. This  is  the  first  time  that  a  brick  build- 
ing has  been  cut  in  two  and  united  again.  This 
work  was  done  by  L.  P.  Friestedt  under  the 
directiou  of  the  »Titer. 

There  are  two  remarkable  facts  connected  with 
the  art  of  house  shoring  and  moving.  One  is 
that  it  is  purely  an  empirical  art.  Those  who 
have  practiseii  it  most  and  brought  it  to  ita 
present  condition  are  not  what  are  considered 
scientific  men,  or  men  of  mathematical  or  theo- 
retical training.  The  most  of  mathematics  that 
is  employed  is  in  estimating  the  weight  to  be 
lifted  and  the  necessaty  area  of  the  temporary 


be  on  the  right  of  way  of  the  Metropolitan  Ele- 
vated R.  R.  Co.,  was  moved  backward,  turned 
90  degrees,  anil  made  to  face  on  Van  Buren 
Street,  which  is  at  rigl)t  angles  to  the  street  on 
which  it  had  stood.  The  building  was  9-1  by 
84  feet  and  estimated  to  weigh  8000  tons. 
The  work  was  successfully  done  by  L.  P.  Frie- 
stedt. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
house  moving  was  in  the  case  of  the  three-story 
apartment  buililing  at  Chicago,  moveil  from 
147  and  149  Centre  Street,  to  171  and  173 
Sheffield  Avenue.  It  was  on  the  right  of  way 
of  the  Northwestern  Elevate*!  R.  R.  Co.  There 
was  no  poMiible  direction  in  which  the  building 
could  be  moved  as  a  whole  on  account  of  ob- 
structions, for  it  was  49  by  72  feet  in  size,  so 
the  building,  which  was  a  comparatively  new 
one,  was  cut  into  two  vertically  through  ita 
greatest  axis,  and  moved  in  two  scctiims,  one 
following  the  other,  on  the  same  platfurm  ;  the 
agjtregate  distance  travelled  was  nearly  800  feet 
and  three  comers  had  to  be  turned  by  each  sec- 
tion. The  sections  had  brick  walla  only  on 
one  side,  and  it  was  necessary  to  load  the  floors 


foundations  required.  Everything  else  is  the 
result  of  repeated  experiment.  Another  fact  is 
tliat  there  are  no  records  of  any  disasters  that 
have  followed  attempts  to  move  or  raise  heavy 
structures.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
system  tbllowed  is  such  that,  if  any  piece  of 
material  used  fails,  there  is  always  another  to 
take  the  strain,  and  it  is  one  that  necessarily 
requires  the  constant  shifting  of  loads  from  one 
point  to  another  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work. 
When  it  is  understood  that  a  lai^  part  of  the 
work  of  house  shorers  is  to  make  safe  buildings 
which  give  evidence  of  insuffii-ient  supports  or 
foundations,  it  will  be  reaJizeil  that  the  house 
raiser  is  constantly  obliged  to  face  dangers  caused 
by  the  mistakes  of  others,  and  caution  is  almost 
an  instinct  with  him. 

Very  little  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done 
in  European  countries,  though  the  greatest 
interest  in  what  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States  has  been  excited  abroad,  and  the  most 
reliable  arconnts  of  them  can  be  found  in  foreign 
journals.  Notwithstanding  many  instances  in 
which  American  contractors  have  been  consulted 
in  other  countries,  where  their  services  might 
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have  prevented  much  destruction  of  property, 
there  is  no  record  of  any  of  them  having  been 
thus  employed.^  The  reason  is  that  such  mat- 
ters are  first  referred  to  engineers,  who  cannot 
understand,  without  mathematical  deductions, 
how  the  American  operations  have  been  carried 
on,  and  consequently  cannot  be  convinced  that 
they  are  safe. 

Furthermore  there  are  no  published  treatises 
on  this  subject  to  which  I'eference  can  be  made. 
(For  work  done  in  Europe  in  the  way  of  sup- 
porting buildings  while  they  are  in  course  of 
alteration  or  repair,  see  footnote  and  Under- 
pinning.    See  also  Shore ;  Needle.) 

—  Peter  B.  Wight. 

SHOT.  Having  its  edges  straight  and  true, 
said  of  a  board  or  plank. 

Riley,  Building  Construction. 

SHOT  TOW12K.  A  high  building  for  the 
manufacture  of  shot,  which  are  formed  by  drop- 
ping molten  lead  from  an  upper  story  or  plat- 
form into  a  cistern  of  water  at  the  bottom. 
The  mass  of  lead  subdivides  into  drops  during 
the  descent,  and  the  size  of  the  shot  is  frequently 
regulated  by  perforated  screens  or  sieves,  having 
openings  of  various  sizes,  through  which  the 
lead  is  poured. 

SHOT  WINDOW.  In  Scotland,  an  un- 
glazed  window,  generally  circular. 

SHOULDER.  The  projection  or  break  made 
on  a  piece  of  shaped  wood,  metal,  or  stone,  where 
its  width  or  thickness  is  suddenly  changed,  as 
at  a  tenon  or  rebate,  the  break  being  usually 
at  right  angles. 

SHOULDERINO.  The  raising  of  the  upper 
edge  of  a  slate  with  mortar  so  that  at  the  lower 
edge  it  may  make  a  closer  joint  with  the  slate 
which  it  overlaps. 

SHOULDER  PIECE.  A  piece  of  material 
secured  to  another  part  or  parts  so  as  to  form  a 
shoulder. 

SHOW  ROOM.  A  room  especially  adapted 
to  the  effective  display  of  objects  on  sale. 

SHOW  WINDOW.  A  Shop  Window, 
arranged  for  the  display  of  goods  to  persons  in 
the  street. 


SHUTTING  SHOE 


SHRBAD      HEAD. 


Same     as     Jerkin 


Head. 


1  Since  this  was  written  information  has  been 
received  that  in  carrying  out  the  extensive  munici- 
pal improvements  lately  instituted  in  Budapesth, 
Hungary,  there  has  been  secured  the  assistance  of 
L.  P.  Friestedt,  of  Chicago,  who  performed  the 
remarkable  feat  of  moving  a  large  brick  building, 
in  two  sections,  and  reuniting  the  same.  The 
changes  in  street  lines  included  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  several  important  buildings,  some  of  them 
monuments  of  mediaeval  art.  These  have  been  suc- 
cessfully saved  by  moving  them,  while  others  at 
this  writing  are  being  moved  and  reconstructed. 
The  authorities  would  not  allow  the  work  to  be 
done  until  very  heavy  surety  bonds  were  given. 

—  P.  B.  W. 
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k  Light  fur- 
ring strips  of  wood  secured  to  the  under  side  of 
rafters  to  give  nailing  to  sheathing  or  laths. 

SHRINE.  In  architecture,  a  receptacle  for 
sacred  relics,  most  often  the  body  of  a  saint. 
The  shrine  is  then  a  tomb  in  a  Choir,  Chapel, 
or  Crypt,  such  as  that  of  S.  Edward  "the 
Confessor"  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Portable 
shrines  are  made  for  smaller  relics,  often  of 
very  rich  material  and  splendidly  adorned. 

SHRINKAGE.  The  contraction  of  ma- 
terials by  cooling,  as  metal,  or  by  drying,  as 
timber.  In  the  latter  case,  shrinking  is  at  right 
angles  with  the  direction  of  the  grain.  (See 
Seasoning  Timber ;  Wood  Construction.) 

SHRIVING  PEW;  SHRIVING  SEAT. 
(See  Confessional.) 

SHROUDE.     Same  as  Crowde. 

SHUTE.     Same  as  Chute. 

SHUTTER  A  movable  screen,  cover,  or 
similar  contrivance  to  close  an  opening,  espe- 
cially a  window.  In  the  United  States  the  term 
is  commonly  made  to  include  all  varieties  of 
hinged  and  swinging  Blinds,  as  well  as  any  solid 
or  nearly  solid  structure  to  close  an  opening 
tightly  at  the  outside.  These  latter  would  not 
be  spoken  of  as  blinds. 

Box  Shatter.  An  inside  folding  shutter,  so 
contrived  that  when  not  in  use  it  can  be  folded 
back  into  a  recess  provided  for  it  in  the  deep 
window  jamb.  Usually  the  upper  and  lower 
sections  are  separate,  for  independent  opening 
and  closing. 

Louver  Shutter.  One  fitted  with  louver 
boards,  t.e.  with  slats  set  diagonally  and  im- 
movable, as  distinguished  from  ac^ustable  slats. 
(See  Rolling  Blind,  By  under  Blind;  Rolling 
Slat,  under  Slat.) 

Rolling  Shutter.  A  shutter  made  of  thin, 
slender  strips  secured  edge  to  edge  by  hinge-like 
joints,  so  that  the  whole  combination  results  in 
a  flexible  structure  which  can  be  rolled  and  un- 
rolled, usually  at  the  top  of  the  opening. 
These  may  be  of  wood,  but  are  most  often  of  iron 
or  steel,  and  used  to  protect  openings  from  fire, 
burglars,  etc.  Rolling  shutters,  an  invention 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
are  wholly  distinct  from  shutters  with  rolling 
slats. 

Venetian  Shutter.  One  with  slats ;  either 
with  rolling  slats  held  together  by  a  strip  which 
causes  them  all  to  move  or  to  "roll"  simultane- 
ously, or  a  Louver  Shutter. 

SHUTTER  BAR.  A  bar  for  locking  a  pair 
of  window  shutters  on  the  inside,  generally 
pivoted  on  one  leaf  and  dropping  into  a  socket 
on  the  other. 

SHUTTER  LIFT.  A  small  shutter  bar 
with  a  handle  for  convenience  in  opening  or 
closing  and  locking  shutters. 

SHUTTING  SHOE.  A  device  of  iron  or 
stone  with  a  shoulder,  sunk  in  the  middle  of  a 
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gateway,  as  in  a  carriage  drive,  against  which 
the  gate  is  shut  and  secured. 

SIAM,  ARCHITBCTURE  OF.  (See  Far- 
ther India,  Architecture  of.) 

SICARD  VON  SICARDSBURG,  AU- 
GITST ;  architect ;  b.  Dec.  6,  1813  ;  d.  June  1 1, 
1868.  A  pupil  of  Edward  Van  der  Null  (see 
Null),  and  was  associated  with  him  in  all  his 
principal  undertakings,  especially  the  Hofoperor 
haus  in  Vienna. 

AUgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie, 

8ICIL7,  ARCHITBCTURE  OF.  Although 
Sicilian  monuments  are  very  distinctive,  they 
have  a  great  deal  in  common  with  those  of  the 
nearer  provinces  of  the  mainland.     Of  the  pre- 
historic peoples  the  remains  are   mainly   not 
architectural  Phoenicians  and  Siculi  left  polygo- 
nal and  other  primitive  constructions  at  Cefaltl, 
Mt.  Eryx,  and  Motye,  or  Motya.     The  series  of 
pure  Hellenic  monuments   begins  earlier  here 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world,  and 
comprises  the  largest  groups  of  Greek  temples. 
The  Doric  order  is  used  consistently,  no  example 
of  Ionic  being  known  previous  to  the  Roman 
period.     Through  Sicilian  temples  and  those  of 
the  southern  mainland  at  Tarentum,  Paestum, 
Metapontum,  and  Croton,  a  consecutive  idea  of 
the  development  of  the  Doric  style  is  obtained, 
from  its  beginnings  c.  600  B.C.  to  its  close  in 
the  second  century  B.c.     This  region  is  the  real 
home  of  Doric.     The  existing   monuments   in 
Greece  proper  are  less  numerous  and  consecu- 
tive.   After  the  proto-Doric  of  the  early  Megaron 
of  Demeter,   near  Selinus    (c.  600),  the  ear- 
liest examples  of  the  colossal  monumental  style 
are  two  temples  at  Syracuse  —  the  Olympieion 
and  the  Appolonion  —  with  their  contemporary 
at  Tarentum.     They  are  of  the  peripteral  hexa- 
style  type  that  ever  after  niled  in  Sicily  and  on 
the  mainland,  with  but  few  exceptions.     Selinus 
furnishes   in  temple   C  of  the  Guidebook   an 
almost  contemporary  example  (c  600-575),  the 
oldest  of  a  series  of  nine  temples  on  this  site, 
which,  although  badly  pre8erve<l,  are  historically 
of  the  greatest  value.     The  next   in   date  at 
Selinus  is  temple  D  ;  then  temple  F  ;  both  prob- 
ably earlier  than  550.     With  them  should  be 
classed  the  finely  preserved  temple  at  Piestum 
called  the  "  Basilica,"  and  the  fragment  of  the 
old  temple  at  Pompeii.     A  trifle  later  are  the 
temple  of  "Ceres"  at  Piestum  and  the  two 
temples  at  Metapontum.     These  latter  presage 
the  adoption  of  new  forms ;  but  the  transition 
from  the  archaic  into  the  developed  or  canonical 
Doric  is  best  exemplifie<l  by  the  colossal  temple 
G  at  Selinus  (cf.  temple  of  Hercules,  Akragas), 
and  the  equally  colossal  and  unusual  temple  of 
Zeus,  or  Olympieion,  at  Akragas  (Girgenti),  — 
works  of  the  close  of  the  sixth  and  beginning 
of  the  fifth  centuries.     Up  to  this  time  no  real 
standanl  prevailed   for  proportions  and  forms, 
but  a  growing  tendency  toward  uniformity  and 
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harmony  shows  itself  in  these  transitional  build- 
ings. Then  commenced  the  style  aptly  termed 
"canonical,"  because  henceforth  certain  canons 
were  to  obtain.  The  earliest  ex&mples  are  three 
of  the  temples  at  Selinus,  A,  0,  and  E,  the 
temple  near  Himera,  three  temples  at  Akragas 
(Athena,  Hera,  and  Ceres),  and  the  later  parts 

—  especially  the  west  front  —  of  the  temple  G 
at  Selinus.  (Cf.  Temple  of  Gkla.)  These  are  all 
anterior  to  c.  450.  Then  comes,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  the  last  important 
group  —  the  temples  of  Segesta,  of  Concord  at 
Akragas,  that  upon  which  the  cathedral  of  Syra- 
cuse is  built,  and  that  of  Poseidon  at  Psestum 

—  all  posterior  to  the  Parthenon.  After  this 
there  are  straggling  monuments,  such  as  the 
propylon  to  the  Megaron  at  Selinus,  three 
temples  at  Akragas  (Dioscuri,  Vulcan,  and  As- 
klepios),  and  even  later,  a  few  that  conform  to 
the  Hellenistic  style  of  the  third  and  second  cen- 
turies, such  as  the  little  prostyle  temple  B  at 
Selinus,  the  prostyle  at  Taormina,  the  Corinthian- 
Doric  temple  at  Paestum,  and  the  Ionic-Doric 
oratory  of  Phalaris  at  Akragas. 

For  unity's  sake  temples  of  the  mainland  are 
enumerated  and  characterized  with  the  Sicilian. 
Certain  general  facts  emerge  from  the  series. 
The  earliest  temples  had  a  single  fa<^de  to  their 
cellas,  the  "  canonical "  had  two  by  the  addition 
of  the  opisthodomos.  The  earliest  allowed  the 
irregularity  of  a  wider  metope  at  the  comers; 
"  canonical "  counteracted  it  by  narrowing  the 
comer  intercolumniation.  The  disposition  to 
regularity  in  the  later  style  is  shown,  for  in- 
stance, in  placing  the  columns  of  the  peristyle 
on  the  axis  of  the  cella  walls,  and  the  tendency 
to  lightness  is  shown  in  the  increasing  height  of 
the  columns  in  relation  to  their  diameter  and  the 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  capitals.  Certain 
local  distinctions  must  also  be  recognized.  All 
the  temples  of  Selinus  had  an  adyton,  or  holy  of 
holies,  behind  the  main  rella,  perhaps  of  early 
Greco-Oriental  origin.  It  was  also  used  in  some 
very  early  temples  elsewhere  {e.g.  "  Basilica''  at 
P;estum),  but  soon  abamloiied,  except  at  Seli- 
nus, which  appears  to  have  been  conservative. 
As  mentioned  above,  the  rule  was  to  have  6 
columns  on  the  ends,  and  13  or  14  on  the  sides, 
but  the  earliest  temples  were  more  oblong,  hav- 
ing sometimes  15-17  columns  {e.g,  Apollo  and 
the  Olympieion,  Syracuse;  Hercules,  Akragas; 
C  and  E,  Selinus).  In  the  whole  group  three 
temples  alone  have  more  than  6  columns  on  the 
ends,  the  "Basilica"  at  Piestum  (9-18),  temple 
G  at  Selinus  (8-17),  and  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  at  Akragas  (7-14).  These 
temples  also  are  the  most  colossal  known  in  the 
Doric  order,  and  have  other  revolutionary  pecul- 
iarities. Already  in  temple  C,  and  the  Mega- 
ron at  Selinus,  the  mysterious  nature  of  the 
worship  was  accentuated  by  the  closing  of  the 
pronaos,  and  afterward  at  temple  F,  Selinus, 
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this  was  made  more  prominent  by  the  unique 
expe(iient  of  closing  up  the  intercolumniations 
by  a  high  screen  of  stone  slabs,  thus  creating 
a  closed  deambulatory.  But  the  climax  was 
reached  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Akragas. 
Here  the  peristyle  is  changed  into  a  pseudo- 
peristyle  by  a  solid  wall  with  engaged  half 
columns,  between  which  stands  the  famous  co- 
lossal Atlantes,  while  the  interior  thus  formed 
is  divided  into  three  aisles  by  two  rows  of 
square  piers,  which  stand  where  the  cella  walls 
usually  were.  This  interior,  so  different  from 
the  regular  small  cella,  is  the  closest  approach 
to  a  colossal  sacred  hall  that  Greek  antiquity 
has  given  us.  Two  other  temples  have  cellas 
of  a  size  larger  than  the  customary,  also  divided 
into  nave  and  aisles,  namely,  temple  G  at  Seli- 
nus,  which  has  the  clumsiness  of  a  first  attempt 
at  such  an  innovation,  with  aisles  of  the  same 
width,  an  adyton  inside  the  cella,  and  a  rich 
pronaos  with  independent  columns;  and  the 
temple  of  Poseidon,  at  Psestum,  where  the 
theme  is  treated  far  more  harmoniously.  Before 
this  three-aisled  scheme  had  been  developed  the 
division  of  the  cella  into  two  aisles  by  a  single 
line  of  supports  had  been  attempted  at  the 
"Basilica''  at  Psestum,  and  at  Metapontum, 
but  never  appears  to  have  reached  Sicily,  and 
was  soon  abandoned.  Of  all  Sicilian  temples 
the  best  preserved  are  those  of  Juno  and  Con- 
cord at  Akragas,  and  the  unfinished  temple  at 
Segesta,  which  rival  in  condition  those  of  Posei- 
don, Ceres,  and  the  basilica  at  Psestum.  At 
Syracuse  the  temple  at  the  cathedral  is  in  fair 
condition.  Nearly  all  the  rest  are  extremely 
ruinous.  The  quarries  for  the  stone  with  which 
all  these  temples  were  built  are  in  several  cases 
known.  That  near  Selinus  still  has  lying  in  it 
some  shafts  cut  out  of  the  mass  for  temple  G, 
and  the  methods  used  are  clearly  exemplified. 

The  other  Greek  remains  in  Sicily,  though 
not  without  importance,  may  be  dismissed 
briefly.  They  are  mainly  of  two  classes:  (1) 
fortifications ;  (2)  theatres.  Of  military  archi- 
tecture two  works  of  primary  importance  re- 
main, both  of  the  fifth  century,  at  Syracuse 
and  at  Selinus.  Fort  Euryelus  at  Sjrracuse 
defended  the  west  end  of  the  city,  where  the 
north  and  south  walls  converged,  and  comprised 
four  massive  towers  defending  a  great  court,  with 
outlets  for  cavalry  and  infantry ;  connected  with 
it  was  the  great  circuit  wall  of  Epipolas  At 
Selinus  the  north  end  of  the  city  was  strongly 
fortified,  especially  just  after  the  disaster  of  409. 
It  was  here  that  were  recently  discovered  some 
interesting  round  arches  of  c.  407  B.c.  The  im- 
mense bastion  in  the  form  of  a  demilune  that 
formed  the  avant  corps  of  the  defensive  system, 
with  its  round  towers,  and  that  has  been  mis- 
takenly dubbed  a  theati*e,  is  the  most  remark- 
able feature.  Cf.  walls  at  Himera,  Tyndaris, 
Eryx. 
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Sicily  was  the  favourite  home  of  Greek  plays ; 
the  love  for  them  was  almost  a  mania,  and  found 
expression  in  superb  theatres.  The  largest  was 
that  of  Syracuse,  With  a  diameter  of  about 
500  feet,  and  some  60  tiers  of  seats  with  9 
cunei  and  one  broad  and  one  narrow  pnecinctio. 
It  was  built  by  Demokopos  under  Hiero  I. 
(478-467),  and  restored  by  Hiero  II.  (276-215). 
In  far  better  preservation  is  that  of  Taormina 
(Tauromenion),  with  a  diameter  of  357  feet.  Its 
stage,  one  of  the  finest  known,  was  entirely  re- 
modelled by  the  Romans,  as  the  stages  of  nearly 
all  Greek  theatres  were,  in  order  to  suit  the  new 
customs  of  presenting  dramas.  The  retaining 
walls  also  are  a  Roman  reconstruction.  Even 
less  that  is  Greek  remains  in  the  theatres  of 
Catania  (diameter,  318  feet,  9  cunei,  2  pr«e- 
cinctiones);  Tyndaris  (diameter,  212  feet,  9 
cunei,  27  tiers);  Segesta  (diameter,  205  feet, 
7  cunei,  1  prsBcinctio),  and  the  smallest  of  all 
at  Acrae. 

The  Romans  did  very  little  but  plunder  Sicily, 
and  left  there  hardly  any  monuments  of  interest. 
They  occasionally  erected  an  odeon  next  to  the 
theatre,  as  at  Acrse  and  Catania ;  an  amphi- 
theatre (Termini,  Catania,  Syracuse) ;  an  aque- 
duct (Catania,  Termini,  Ademo) ;  baths  (Acireale, 
Catania,  Taormina);  or  even  an  entire  town 
(Soluntum).  But  their  constructions  are  now 
in  far  poorer  preservation  than  the  Greek,  and 
present  no  special  features. 

Of  the  early  Christian  churches  for  which 
Sicily  was  famous  nothing  remains;  the  Mo- 
hammedan invaders  destroyed  them  all.  The 
only  pre-Norman  church  is  the  little  Byzantine 
structure  at  Malvagna.  The  superb  works 
of  Arabic  architecture,  glowingly  described  by 
writers,  have  also  perished.  The  second  great 
group  of  Sicilian  monuments  commences  with 
the  Norman  conquest.  Its  characteristics  are 
derived  from  various  sources.  The  pointed 
arch  universally  used,  one  form  of  the  dome, 
the  high  plain  outer  walls,  some  forms  of  the 
mosaic  and  marble  decoration,  are  Mohamme- 
dan, presumably  Cairene-Sicilian.  The  figured 
mosaics,  heavy  apsidal  grouping,  domical  ar- 
rangement, narthex,  are  Byzantine.  The  plan 
of  nave  and  aisles  with  columns,  carved  decora- 
tions and  mouldings,  occasional  use  of  porches 
and  towers,  are  mostly  Norman-Lombard.  The 
school  is  unique  in  architectural  history  for  its 
combination  of  elements  from  so  many  diverse 
styles.  There  appears  not  to  be  a  single  nor- 
mal Romanesque  structure  in  Sicily  of  either 
the  vaulted  or  roofed  types.  Beside  the  Cister- 
cian church  of  S.  Spirito  at  Palermo,  c.  1170, 
a  mere  importation,  the  nearest  approach  to 
pure  Romanesque  is  the  first  large  church  built 
by  the  Normans  after  the  conquest,  the  cathe- 
dral at  Troina  (1078),  showing  the  hand  of 
Lombard  architects  fi*om  the  mainland  trained 
in  the  simplest  style  of  Benedictine  architecture 
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— square  piers,  square  apses,  wooden  roof.  At 
about  the  same  time  S.  Giovanni  dei  Lebbrosi 
(Palermo)  was  built  on  a  pure  Byzantine  scheme, 
but  without  decoration.  The  use  here  of  the 
pointed  arch  indicates  its  prevalence  in  previous 
Saracenic  monuments.  In  several  earliest  Nor- 
man works  round  and  pointed  arches  were  used 
together,  but  in  the  twelfth  century  the  round 
arch  was  abandoned .  In  the  cathedral  of  Catania 
(1075-1094)  and  other  of  the  earliest  churches 
Lombard  forms  still  prevail  (cf.  cathedral  at 
S.  Agostino,  Messina).  The  Byzantine  plan, 
with  central  dome  on  four  colunms,  is  used  at 
the  same  time,  as  at  La  Nunziatella  dei  Cata- 
lani  at  Messina,  but  even  here  the  details  of 
arcades  and  decoration  are  mostly  Northern. 
During  this  same  period  (1071-1110)  a  great 
mass  of  civil  and  military  constructions  arose, 
less  important  for  art  than  for  engineering,  as 
at  Mazzara,  Ademo,  Patemo,  and  Alcamo,  the 
latter  with  Arabic  elements.  A  new  period 
began  with  Roger  II.,  who  frankly  subordinated 
Northern  to  Arabic  and  Byzantine  influences. 
Now  begins  the  series  of  really  important  monu- 
ments. The  earliest  were  the  palaces,  in  which 
the  Moslem  type  of  palace  of  the  Mohammedan 
emirs  was  followed.  Palermo  was  encircled  by 
them  ;  parts  of  a  few  remain  in  Palermo  itself, 
at  Altarello  di  Baida  (called  Minenio),  and  at 
FaYara.  Rows  of  long,  slender,  pointed  windows 
form  the  principal  exterior  decoration.  Each 
has  a  beautiful  chapel  and  a  court.  Saracenic 
vaulting  and  Cufic  decorative  inscriptions  are 
used.  In  the  churches  built  soon  after  these 
palaces,  there  is  still  a  mixture  of  styles.  The 
most  considerable  is  the  cathedral  of  Cefalti, 
which  represents  the  highest  point  of  achieve- 
ment (1 131-1 148).  It  shows  that  in  this  part 
of  the  island  the  Norman  and  Lombard  element 
still  predominated,  even  though  the  pointed  arch 
and  Arab  false  arcade  were  used.  In  the  facade 
the  two  heavy  towers  remind  of  Normandy ;  the 
three-arched  porch  between  them  is  borrowed 
especially  from  Benedictine  churches  of  the 
middle  South  (e.g.  Cathedral  Pipemo,  S.  Cle- 
mente  in  Casauria,  S.  Angelo  in  Formis) ;  the 
plan  is  a  Latin  cross,  with  almost  no  projection 
of  the  transept,  a  scheme  that  became  popular 
in  Sicily.  The  arches  of  the  nave  are  low- 
pointed,  supported  on  sixteen  columns.  The 
adjoining  cloisters  are  beautiful,  and  give  the 
type  soon  followed  everywhere  in  Sicily  (S. 
Carcere  at  Catania,  Eremitani  at  Palermo,  Mon- 
reale).  The  mosaics  of  this  church  are  the  most 
beautiful  in  Sicily,  and  evidently  executed  by 
Greek  artists. 

In  and  around  Palermo  the  Oriental  element 
was  stronger.  Here  the  gem  of  art  was  the 
chapel  of  the  palace  (CappeJla  Palatina) :  stilted 
pointed  arches  with  capitals  part  antique,  part 
Lombard,  part  Saracenic  ;  an  elaborately  deco- 
rated and  painted  stalactite  ceiling  by  Moslem 
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artists ;  a  series  of  figured  wall  mosaics  by 
Greek  Byzantine  artists ;  decorative  mosaics 
and  marble  slabs  in  dadoes  and  furnishings, 
such  as  throne  and  ambone,  perhaps  by  Cairene 
artists ;  a  central  dome  and  tunnel  vaults  over 
the  transepts.  Such  are  the  heterogeneous 
elements  in  this  typical  structure.  The  in- 
teresting church  of  S.  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti, 
supposed  to  be  contemporary  (1132-1148),  has 
a  nave  formed  of  two  square  bays,  each  covered 
by  a  horseshoe  dome  on  pendentivcs,  crossed 
by  a  transept  with  three  smaller  domes.  Here 
the  style  is  so  thoroughly  Cairene,  devoid  even 
of  Byzantine  decoration,  that  it  seems  as  if  it 
might  be  a  remodelled  mosque.  The  cloister, 
however,  is  of  the  regular  Norman  type  (cf. 
Cefalii).  A  thoroughly  Byzantine  church,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  S.  Maria  dell'  Ammiraglio, 
called  La  Martorana  (1128-1143),  also  at  Par 
lermo,  with  the  usual  dome  on  four  columns, 
with  both  tunnel  and  cross  vaults  over  aisles, 
and  a  typical  atrium.  Though* most  of  the 
Sicilian  churches  of  this  period  have  one  or 
more  tower^  at  the  facade  or  transept,  they 
are  mainly  of  Moorish  or  Byzantine  types, 
and  that  of  the  Martorana  is  the  first  to  show 
rich  Norman  decorative  details.  There  is  here 
also  progress  in  the  dome,  and  in  general  a 
tendency  to  harmonize  the  various  elements  of 
Sicilian  architecture.  S.  Cataldo  combines 
Byzantine  and  Apulian  styles  (1161).  The 
civil  architecture  of  this  generation  was  in- 
teresting :  some  fine  bridges  with  pointed 
arches  (e,g,  Ponte  dell*  Ammiraglio),  large 
baths  (Termini,  Cefaltl),  palaces,  and  castles. 
Perhaps  the  climax  in  palace  architecture  was 
reached  under  William  I.  (1151-1166),  who 
built  the  famous  **  La  Ziza."  Its  fa<;'ade  was 
90  X  63  feet,  with  a  main  pointed  portal  30  X 
15  feet,  flanked  by  two  smaller  portals.  Above 
were  two  stories  of  blind  pointed  arcades  in 
narrow  windows,  both  single  and  double,  which 
are  opened.  The  interior  has  a  symmetrical 
grouping  of  halls  on  two  main  floors  all 
vaulted  with  domes,  tunnel  vaults,  and 
especially  domical  cross  vaults,  with  abundant 
use  of  the  Moorish  stalactite  niche  ornament. 
This  is  the  best-preserved  type  of  the  Arabo- 
Norman  palace,  of  which  "  La  Cuba  "  is  a  later 
and  smaller  example,  under  William  II.  (1166— 
1189),  who  also  favoured  Mohammedan  art. 
The  state  of  church  architecture  under  the  latter 
is  best  shown  by  the  cathedral  of  Monreale 
(1173-1182),  which,  while  it  lacks  in  the  treat- 
ment of  details  the  perfection  of  the  earlier 
CappeUa  Palatina  and  the  cathedral  of  Cefalti, 
is  richer  in  its  architecture  and  shows  a  final 
harmonious  welding  of  styles.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  existence  toward  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century  of  a  national  school  of 
Sicilian  artists  educated  by  Mohammedan, 
Greek,  and  Italian  masters.     The  plan  com- 
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MoDrpale  ;  nave  of  the  cathedral,  seen  from  the  nhich  la  but  of  slight  projection.  There  nre  eight 
norlhweal.  The  choir  includes  the  crossinR  "t  tlie  free  ccilumnH  on  each  side  of  the  nave  beside  the 
transept,  which  to  very  short,  and  the  central  apse. 
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bines  the  wooden-roofed,  thin-walled  basilica  in 
the  nave  and  aisles,  with  the  Greek  church  in 
the  heavy  transept  and  choir.  The  columns 
are  antique ;  capitals  antique  or  classic  imita- 
tions ;  arcades  pointed  everywhere ;  Norman 
zigzag  combined  with  Cairene  battlement 
design  and  Byzantine-Moorish  geometric  de- 
signs in  stone  inlay  and  relief.  The  fashion 
of  inlaying  the  smaller  columns  with  mosaics 
was  now  introduced,  as  shown  in  the  cloister  at 
Monrcaie  —  most  interesting,  perhaps,  of  Italian 
cloisters  —  and  the  tombs  of  the  kings  {e.g, 
crypt  cathedral,  Palermo).  Had  it  remained 
unruined  by  the  barbarous  Fuga  (1781-1801), 
the  cathedral  of  Palermo  would  have  exhibited 
the  same  style  as  Monreale,  with  later  parts 
showing  transition  to  Gk)thic.  The  Normano- 
Byzautino-Arab  style  thus  constituted  reacted 
upon  the  mainland  in  Campania  and  other 
southern  provinces.  Even  after  the  Grerman 
dynasty  under  Henry  VI.  succeeded  the  Nor- 
man, the  style  continued  unaffected,  though  for 
a  while  (1 189-1215)  political  disorders  hindered 
art  production.  The  Badiazza  at  Messina  shows 
the  continued  strength  of  the  Byzantine  dome 
and  plan,  with  Norman  profiles  and  ornament. 
But  parts  also,  of  c.  1225-1235,  especiaUy  the 
side  portals,  show  the  transition  to  Northern 
Gothic.  To  help  the  change  in  style  came 
the  Cistercians,  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans, 
though  these  orders  were  less  prominent  here 
than  in  any  part  of  Italy.  The  era  of  great 
religious  structures  is  past ;  only  small  churches 
are  built  henceforth  under  the  Grerman  and 
Spanish  princes.  Under  these  dynasties,  archi- 
tecture lost  some  of  its  insular  characteristics, 
gradually  eliminating  most  Byzantine  and  Sar- 
acenic elements  during  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  {e.g.  stilted  arches  and 
domes),  and  retaining  the  Norman  elements. 
The  proto-Renaissance  style  of  Frederick  II. 
found  temporary  lodgment,  especially  in  civil 
and  military  architecture  {e.g,  Syracuse,  Catania, 
Rocca  Orsino). 

The  Gothic  forms  did  not  eject  the  Norman 
until  the  fourteenth  century,  and  then  found 
their  finest  expression  in  civil  architecture 
throughout  the  island.  Sicily  has  a  superb 
mass  of  little-known  houses,  palaces,  fortresses, 
castles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  illustrating  every 
phase  from  the  early  Norman  to  decadent 
Grothic.  Entire  towns,  such  as  Randazzo,  are 
mediaeval.  Middle  Gk)thic  palace  architecture 
is  best  represented  by  two  rival  palaces  in 
Palermo,  —  Chiaramonte  ( 1 307-1 380)  and 
Sclafani  (1330),  —  with  fine  arcaded  courts  and 
lines  of  three  and  four  light  windows.  The 
cathedral  of  Taormina  shows  the  Grothic 
supremacy  to  be  complete  at  c.  1330:  com- 
pare the  contemporary  palaces  of  S.  Stefano 
and  Corviya  at  Taormina  and  the  later  parts 
of  the   cathedral,  Messina.      Throughout  the 
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fifteenth  century  Gothic  continued  to  reign, 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  earlier  local  styles, 
but  with  strong  elements  both  of  French 
(House  of  Aiyou)  and  Geiman  and  even  Eng- 
lish Gothic.  Its  details  were  more  elegant  and 
clean-cut  than  in  most  of  the  mainland  schools. 
As  the  style  was  late  in  arriving,  so  it  was  very 
late  in  departing.  The  two  rival  palaces  in 
Palermo  —  Aiutamicristo  (1485)  and  Abatelli 
(1495)  —  are  fine  instances  of  late  Grothic. 
The  richly  sculptured  ruins  of  S.  Maria  at 
Militello  (1501)  show  some  traces  of  Renais- 
sance forms.  But  throughout  the  island  Gothic 
was  used  universally  as  late  as  c.  1525,  and 
sporadically  much  later.  In  the  latest  Gothic 
churches  the  hall  type  was  used,  either  in  three 
aisles  of  equal  height  (S.  Maria  della  Catena, 
Palermo)  or  in  a  single  nave. 

Not  becoming  popular  in  Sicily  until  after 
1550,  neoclassic  architecture  produced  very 
little  before  the  barocco  period.  Palermo  was 
its  centre,  with  some  examples  at  Catania  and 
Messina.  The  "  Porta  Felice "  at  Palermo 
shows  barocco  in  1582.  At  Palermo,  S.  Eulalia 
del  Catalani  has  a  good  facade ;  S.  Giorgio  dei 
Grenovesi  (1591)  has  a  remarkable  interior, 
with  each  arch  supported  by  four  columns.  With 
the  development  of  a  particularly  florid  barocco 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century  a  number 
of  interesting  buildings  were  erected.  At 
Palermo,  S.  Salvatore  (1628),  by  Amato,  has 
an  oval  interior  with  three  niches,  and  its  rich 
marble  decoration  is  paralleled  at  S.  Giuseppe 
dei  Teatini.  The  aim  at  the  colossal  is  best 
exemplified  by  S.  Domenico  (1640)  at  Palermo, 
and  by  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  S.  Nicola 
at  Catania  (1693),  supposed  to  be  next  to  the 
most  colossal  monastery  in  Europe. 

A.  L.  Frothingham,  Jr. 

8ICULO- ARABIAN.  Having  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Moslem  conquerors  of  Sicily, 
who  subdued  the  island  during  the  ninth 
century,  and  occupied  it  without  much  inter- 
ruption for  a  hundred  years.  The  term  is  in- 
accurate in  so  far  as  anything  Arabian  in  a 
national  sense  is  assumed  to  exist  in  the  artis- 
tic work  of  Sicily  (see  Arabian  Architecture). 
Siculo-Moslem  would  be  a  more  accurate  term, 
but  has  not  as  yet  found  currency. 

SIDEBOARD.  A  serving  table  in  a  dining 
room,  often  permanently  fixed,  provided  with 
lockers  and  drawers  beneath,  and  with  shelves 
above,  sometimes  partly  closed,  the  whole  being 
treated  as  a  conspicuous  decorative  feature. 

SIDE  TIMBER;  SIDE  WAVER.  (See 
Purlin.) 

SIDING.  The  covering,  or  material  for  cov- 
ering, the  exterior  walls  of  a  frame  building,  and 
forming  the  final  finished  surface,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  sheathing,  on  which,  when 
used,  the  siding  is  nailed.   . 

Novelty   Siding.      In   the   United   States, 
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•lOliOHBUJ,  LOCA;    pULI/r;   ti.  Atoiut 

IMI  ;  .1.  I -.:;:;. 

A  if*^  Wiiiril  [joiritM. 

V«ari.    l5!a.r.(.*;'|.H'-j.kJrji  »i   ;     jni.U.   fi^- 
n^il-'iv;  ac'l  .1.  K.^  j(*r.*Ta.  f..<.,.  ^/r»|.r.v.  Bnjii. 


«mi    Iwlia.     (S-*   fii'lu,  Ar'r.iUa.-ture  (rf;  cA,  i 
47.-(,,  I 

•nA     Hhiw  m  Syk. 

ti-ii..lly  H  li'.ri/>/rit-.l,  iinitiri);  two  or  mure  verti- 


WITH     A     WakH,    with     LircM     UNUIB    THS    JlHB 

rain,  knit,  in  a  hrjci'.  ntnicture,  often  fonninf;  a 
li!Vii|  Inuw  on  wlijcli  lliti  ujiriKliU  are  ere<:te(l ; 
alw)  H  NJitijlAr  niernlNir,  of  any  material,  forming 
tlin  Inwtir  Hjilu  of  an  »iNiiiiiig  whetlicr  part  of  a 
fniiiii!  or  iii)t. 

In  tlio  frinni-r  wti'w  a  hIU  im  an  iiittrKrat  part 
of  tliK  [-iitiHtnii'tiim,  anil  tlio  term  applim  dpially 
ti>  tliii  MTicH  iif  liiiifc  lii)ri»inl>il  thnlNTH  laid  on 
a  riiuiirlntirin  wiill'to  m^'ivo  tlio  iipriKliU  of  a 
wiMHii'ii  liiniHi',  anil  to  n  Hiniilanni'mlicr  lieneath 
n  wJniliiw  oix'TiiriK.  uriitiiiK  tlip  janili  pieri-M  and 
i<iirn'H|H)iiilinK  to  llii'  lieiul  oIh'vp.  In  tlio  latter, 
anil  niiin^  ri'Htrii'tisl,  hi'tihi\  t\m  term  ilwiicnatiw 
any  Imrixontal  nimnlx-r  making  a  flnirtli  Uy  the 
Ixittmn  Iif  an  tiiicninfi,  nnil  in  IIiih  Hcnm'  w  iiiwil 
in  riinmi'lion  witli  nnuioniy  dm  well  an  fmniinf;. 

Till'  d.«-r"iil  of  inU'rior  d.KW  lit  c.vcr«l  l>y 
tlii<  Hiidilli'.  or  ix  HliaiKil  into  a  form  of  a  undiUi'. 
Thi'  iloomill  i>f  a  (limrnt  tlu'  liml  of  a  a\g,ht  of 
■ti'iiM,  nr  oni'  wtiicli  siviti  cntramT  to  a  story 
nii«il  alhivo  tin-  miUido  mirfiui',  Is  pmctirally 
tin'  «nHK'  tliiujc  h«  tlu-  tup  Htop  Tims,  in  an 
onlinai'v  pori'li,  or  HtiHip.  to  u  i-ity  lnniRc,  tlicre 
HIV  Niid  to  Im<  ho  many  kIi'|w  Uvide  tiic  sill. 
I'lBir  and  window  bHIm  alike,  when  of  stone  or 
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i/TTa  o/'j.  i^  i-  ^-j  <r=t  w  Ki-Oc-i  wr.h  m 
•l-i-Tit  *i  j^  ■*  ■**!;  -*  li*  't'pcr  fc-tit  uA 
t.'.ji  >]'M  4..  yJ'i  u  it-  :p«>l  u  e»c^  t^:  iraic.'*! 
a  iiiZ  '•#«  »Ka::L/:.  Ic  ^tj-^-oa-:  bonr  bdnl- 
ir.g»  [fje  |:jjt  i>  •^fttm  oe^Iici  a;^!  it*  britk  wall 
i*  niitefl  ui»a  tu  ^vip:!.;  suiii-e,  ibc  nvriee 
tKinjf  iiiaik  ?<  'f i  viiL  iii>>nar  or  »^vle  '^  »i>;4if- 

Oioa^ailL  Thai  ci!i  of  a  frameil  Ftrrv- 
tore  wLi'-b  U  DearcBl  tbt-  ^luwl :  H,  ofuallT, 
the  prini-;^  uii  <*f  a  fran«<]  tK-ow.  vhich  u 
Wi  'fO  tlie  r>jUTi<iati<>a  Tall  tvo  or  three  feet 
aU,T*r  tbe  kvel  of  ibf  Knjurni. 

Ma^UL  A  uU  Li^il  oo  ibe  gnxuid  for  tbe 
•upi'irt  Iff  the  Btrui'Cure  above;  u  Id  ver; 
Bli;:ht   .hcU  and  oulh"a-«)L 

BtUt  COVRSB.  A.  A  Miing  eoune  or 
b»-lt  fiiiime  *bi<-h  U  plaifl  tm  a«  to  include  and 
exUrnd  the  hiIIa  of  a  window,  or  row  of  win- 
ilowH ;  or  rarely  of  Ivith  di*ir%  and  wiikIowb. 
Thp  ■ilU  may  be  of  the  same  height  aa  the 
whole  Bill  course,  but  tbe  wash  or  nlope  and 
tbe  DionlrlingH  by  whii-b  the  GtU  projects  fiotn 
tbe  (ace  of  the  wall  and  dripe  the  rain  wat«r 
are  not  continued  throughout  the  ciiurBe. 

B.  A  belt  coufne  set  imme<liately  below  the 
window  sills,  and  u|)oo  which  these  latter  seem 
t<i  n>st. 

SHiOfi,  DIBOO  DE ;  Bi:ulptor  and  architect. 

A  mm  of  Gil  De  SiM.  He  erected,  partly 
from  his  father's  designs,  tbe  catbeilral  of 
Granada  (Spain),  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth eeiitury. 

SiirlinK-Maxwell.  Annuls  of  the  ArtMt  of 
Spnin ;  Beruiuilez,  Dirrinnariu. 

SILVA,  JOAQUIM  POSBEHDOmO 
NARCIBSO  DA;  h.  May  IT,  1806  ;  d.  1896. 

Da  Silva  spent  his  childhood  in  Brazil,  and 
returned  to  Lialwn  in  1821.  In  1827  be  en- 
tered the  AaxiUmie  den  Beaux  Ad»  in  Paris. 
In  1833  he  was  appointed  court  architect  at 
Lisbon.  He  transformed  the  convent  of  Ia 
Pena  into  the  residence  of  tbe  king,  Dom  Fer- 
dinand, and  restored  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Palmella. 

Con»lTurlion  Modeme,  April  18,  1808. 

SIIiVIl,  OIL  DE;  architect  and  sculptor. 

Originally  from  Burgos  (Spain).  Gil  is 
known  by  the  fine  tombs  of  King  Juan  II. 
and  the  Infante  Don  Alonso,  which  were  placed 
in  the  preshytciy  of  the  Chartreuse  of  Mira- 
flores  (Spiiin)  by  Queen  laabello.  They  were 
l>egiui  in  U89  and  tinished  in  1493,  and  are 
among  the  latest  and  finest  of  the  Gothic  monu- 
ments of  Spain. 

SliriinR-Maxwell.  AnnaJs  of  the  Artist*  of 
Sj'iiin ;  llermndez,  Dlrrinnarto. 

SniVER  GRAIN.  In  ceitiun  woods  a  pe- 
culiarly brilliiint  grain  and  very  decorative  in 
elfti't,  obtjiiiied  by  cutting  in  the  direction  of 
tlic  medullary  rays  ;  that  is,  by  sawing  the 
boanta  or  planks  in  the  direction  of  the  radius 
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of  the  section  of  the  log.  It  is  peculiarly  at- 
tractive in  oak,  partly  because  of  the  openness 
of  the  other  grain,  with  which  the  broad  and 
smooth  stripes  of  the  silver  grain  contrast. 
(See  Quarter ;  Wood.) 

8IACA.     Same  as  Cvma. 

SIMONS  DA  ORSENIGK);  architect. 

Simone  came  to  the  construction  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan  March  1,  1387.  In  a  memoran- 
dum of  October  in  the  same  year  he  is  called 
inzignerio  fdbricae.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  supervising  architect  of  the  cathedral. 
It  is  possible  that  the  building  was  designed  by 
him. 

Boito,  Dnomo  di  Milano :  Annali  del  Duomo, 

SIMONI.  (See  Buonarroti-Simoni,  Michel- 
angelo.) 

SINAN,  ABDULIaAH,  PACHA;  archi- 
tect. 

The  most  important  Turkish  architect.  He 
is  credited  with  a  large  number  of  mosques, 
minarets,  schools,  palaces,  etc.  His  three  prin- 
cipal works  are  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Selim  I. 
(built  1521-1527),  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Sulei- 
man I.  (built  about  1550),  and  the  mosque  of  the 
Sultana  Valideh,  built  for  the  mother  of  Sultan 
Murad  III. ;  all  at  Constantinople. 

Edhem  Pacha,  V Architecture  Ottomane  ;  Evlysk, 
Narrative, 


SINGING  GATiTiTTRY.  A  gallery  for  sing- 
ers, often,  in  churches  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, richly  decorated  with  carving ;  also  can- 
toria.     (See  Gallery,  B.) 

SINGIiB  FRAMED  FLOOR;  ROOF. 
One  having  only  a  single  tier  of  beams,  or  joists, 
or  rafters;  that  is,  a  floor  without  girders  or 
binding  beams,  or  a  roof  without  principals, 
having  only  common  rafters.  It  follows  from 
the  simplicity  of  construction  that  in  large 
spans  the  beams  or  rafters  have  to  be  trussed 
or  in  some  way  strengthened  ;  hence  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  term  to  denote  a  roof  in  which 
the  rafters  are  separately  braced  as  with  tie 
rods  and  a  central  pin  or  post  to  each. 

SINGI.B  HUNG.     (See  Hung.) 

SINGIiB  BCBASURXL  In  England,  hav- 
ing no  mouldings  on  either  side;  said  of  a 
door.  When  moulded  on  one  side  only  it  is 
accounted  a  measure  and  a  half.  When 
moulded  on  both  sides  it  is  a  Double  Measure. 

SINBL  A  receptacle  for  waste  water,  often 
set  under  a  faucet  or  tap.  In  modem  plumb- 
ing, a  fixture,  usually  rectangular,  and  con- 
nected by  a  trapped  waste  pipe  with  a  soil  or 
drain  pipe.  Sinks  are  fitted  up  in  kitchens, 
sculleries,  pantries,  and  housemaids'  closets. 
Sinks  for  the  emptying  of  slop  water  are  deeper 
than  ordinary  sinks,  and  are  known  as  slop 
sinks.     (See  Plumbing.)— W.  P.  G. 

SINKING.     Same  as  Settlement. 

SINKROOM.  In  the  United  States,  a 
room  in  which  a  sink  is  placed;  often  having 
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the  water  of  a  neighbouring  spring  brought  in 
by  pipes  or  bored-out  scantling. 

SINK  TRAP.  A  trap  for  a  sink  arranged 
to  permit  the  discharge  of  water  without  allow- 
ing sewer  gases  to  escape  into  the  room. 

SITTING  ROOM.  A  room  arranged  for 
the  use  of  a  family  or  an  association  of  friends 
for  private  and  sociable  gatherings,  distinguished 
from  a  room  reserved  for  the  receiving  of  com- 
pany in  a  more  formal  way. 

SIZE.  An  important  element  in  architec- 
tural design.  Dimensions,  as  quoted  in  a  table, 
are  frequently  misleading,  because  a  low  or  a 
slightly  built  building  may  be  much  longer  than 
one  of  many  times  its  mass,  its  constructive  im- 
portance, or  its  architectural  beauty.  At  the 
same  time  statistics  of  dimension  are  of  value 
if  properly  understood ;  for  design  in  a  very 
large  building  cannot  be  compared  with  design  . 
in  a  small  one  unless  the  comparison  of  size  be 
also  made  with  care.  The  buildings  of  antiq- 
uity had  rarely  great  comparative  height,  but  the 
two  great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  and  some  tem- 
ples of  Mesopotamia  were  remarkable  in  this 
respect ;  and  in  any  comparison  of  interior 
heights  the  Roman  imperial  vaulted  halls  are 
important.  Horizontal  -  dimensions,  however, 
were  sometimes  very  great  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  also  among  the  Romans. 

The  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh  in  Egypt  covers 
a  square  surface  of  about  754  feet  on  each  side, 
but  was  about  770  feet  square  when  the  outside 
sheathing  was  complete.  The  second  pyramid 
is  about  700  feet  square  on  the  plan.  These 
measurements  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
horizontal  measurements  of  most  great  buildings, 
because  these  pyramids  are  almost  solid  masses 
of  stone,  probably  built  around  and  upon  a  na- 
tive rock,  but  in  the  main  a  cairn  of  piled  blocks 
of  limestone.  The  thirteen  acres  or  more  thus 
covered  with  a  single  mound  of  stone  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  six  acres  occupied  by  the 
Coliseum,  itself  considered  a  very  massive  build- 
ing, although  open  to  the  sky  and  composed  of 
an  elliptical  ring  of  seats  supported  on  vatdting. 

The  great  tombs  and  temples  of  the  plains 
on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (see  Mesopotamia, 
Architecture  of)  do  not  seem  to  have  rivaUed 
the  Egyptian  buildings  in  size,  and  their  mass 
was  evidently  of  imbumt  brick,  with  a  facing 
of  hard  brick,  and  only  a  substructure  of  stone. 
The  restoration  by  Chipiez  of  the  Chaldean  tem- 
ple in  successive  stages  gives  a  base  of  330  feet 
square  for  the  actual  nearly  pyramidal  mass. 

Although  the  above-named  solid  piles  of  ma- 
terial affect  no  special  architectural  interest  as 
towerlike  masses,  imposing  by  their  easily  felt 
height,  their  actual  vertical  dimensions  are  very 
great.  The  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh  may  be 
described  as  485  feet  high  to  the  apex  of  the 
sheathing,  its  present  height  to  the  irregular 
platform  of  the  top  being  451  feet.     This  is 
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higher  than  the  magnificent  spire  of  Strasburg 
cathedral,  of  the  modem  church  of  S.  Nicho- 
las at  Hamburg,  of  S.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  or 
of  the  Landshut  church  in  South  Germany; 
and  only  two  masonry  buildings  are  known 
to  reach  a  greater  height.  (See  the  table  of 
heights  below.) 

The  Roman  thermae  covered  vast  tracts  of 
ground ;  and  although  this  was  partly  open,  in 
race  grounds  and  promenades,  and  partly  cov- 
ered by  low  porticoes  and  other  one-story  build- 
ings of  no  great  pretensions,  there  were  also 
magnificent  vaulted  halls  whose  interior  dimen- 
sions are  unsurpajssed.  The  thermae  of  Diocle- 
tian have  been  described  under  Thermae.  The 
thermae  of  Caracalla  have  a  great  central  mass 
390  feet  broad  by  740  feet  long,  without  in- 
cluding the  apselike  projection  of  the  circular 
caldarium.  Much  of  this  central  mass  was  at 
least  two  stories  in  height,  the  ground  story 
itself  being  of  very  great  dimensions.  The 
largest  vaulted  room  was  the  tepidarium,  82 
feet  by  170  feet  in  its  general  dimensions,  and 
with  projecting  transepts  and  apses.  As  for  its 
height,  the  estimates  differ;  it  may  best  be 
judged  by  comparison  with  the  building  next 
mentioned.  Thus,  the  basilica  of  Maxentius 
and  Constantine  can  be  rather  closely  estimated 
as  to  its  size.  The  span  of  its  great  hall  be- 
tween the  walls  was  82^  feet,  but  the  project- 
ing columns  with  the  ressauts  above  them 
diminish  the  span  of  the  actual  vault  to  76 
feet.  This  vault  gave  to  the  hall  an  interior 
heiglit  of  125  feet  and  some  inches,  which  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  height  of  the  nave  of 
Cologne  cathedral,  with  this  consideration,  that 
Cologne  cathedral  is,  like  all  (Jothic  buildings, 
light  and  slender,  built  of  small  separate  stones, 
a  somewhat  elastic  construction,  the  vaults  held 
in  place  by  the  counter  pressure  of  other  vaults 
or  of  flying  buttresses ;  while  the  Roman  build- 
ing is  of  prodigious  massiveness  and  built  so  as 
to  form  a  solid  shell  hardly  capable  of  exercis- 
ing a  thrust  upon  its  ponderous  buttress  piers. 

The  largest  cupola  in  existence  is  that  of  the 
Pantheon  in  Rome,  143  feet  sfmn,  and  having 
a  height  from  the  pavement  within  to  the  ocu- 
lus  very  nearly  equal  to  the  horizontal  dimen- 
sion. 

The  interior  width  of  some  large  buildings 
in  Europe  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
basilica  of  Maxentius  above.  The  naves  of 
great  churches  are  nearly  as  given  below.  The 
widths  are  in  the  clear  between  the  piers : 
Beauvais  cathedral,  the  nave,  42  feet  6  inches. 

Albi  cathefjral  in  the  south  of  France,  62  feet. 

Gerona  in  northeastern  Spain,  73  feet  (much 
the  largest  Gothic  nave.  It  was  built  long 
after  the  great  French  cathedrals,  and  was  the 
special  effort  of  a  great  builder,  comparable 
for  originality  with  the  cupola  of  Florence 
cathedral). 
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S.  Paul's  cathedral,  London,  49  feet. 
S.  Peter's  church,  Rome,  88  feet.  (The 
style  of  these  neoclassic  churches  excludes  all 
attempts  at  great  spans  of  vaulting;  massive- 
ness and  a  large  propoition  of  supports  to  clear 
spaces  is  rather  their  purpose.  The  great  width 
of  the  nave  of  S.  Peter's  is  a  part  of  its  un- 
approached  greatness  of  scale.) 

It  is  curious  how  nearly  the  proportions  of 
great  classical,  Gothic,  and  recent  neoclassic 
buildings,  when  their  transverse  dimensions  are 
considered,  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
same  idea  of  proportion.  Thus  the  nave  of  the 
Jtkasilica  of  Constantine,  given  above,  shotdd  be 
compared  with  S.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  88 
feet  wide  by  148  feet  6  inches  high,  and  this 
with  the  loftiest  of  all  Gothic  naves,  Beauvais, 
42  feet  6  inches  wide,  153  feet  6  inches  high. 
These  are  the  extremes ;  most  Grothic  churches 
would  show  greater  width  in  proportion  to  their 
height. 

Table  of  heights :  — 
Washington    Monument,  Wash- 
ington, a  plain  obelisk  .         .     555  ft. 
Cologne    cathedral,     two    equal 

steeples  to  top  of  cross  .         .     511  ft. 
Philadelphia  "  Public  Buildings," 

or  City  Hall,  to  be        .         .     510  ft;. 
Hamburg,  Germany,    church   of 

S.  Nicholas  .         .         .     475  ft.  6  in. 

Strasburg  Cathedral  .         .     465  ft. 

Landshut,   South   Germany, 

church  of  S.  Martin      .         .     462  ft. 
Chimney  of  furnace  on  the  River 
Mulde,  opposite  Freiburg,  Sax- 
ony      453  ft. 

Great  Pyramid  to  top  of  existing 

platform      .         .         .         .     451  ft. 
Vienna,  church  of  S.   Stephen, 

south  tower  .         .         .     450  ft. 

Rome,  S.  Peter's  church,  includ- 
ing cross      ....     435  ft. 
Antwerp  cathedral,  north  tower .     407  ft.  6  in. 
Salisbury  cathedral,  central  tower     400  ft. 
Florence  cathedral  to  top  of  lan- 
tern of  cupola       .         .         .     352  ft. 
Chartres  cathedral,  south  tower, 
completed   in    the   thirteenth 
century        ....     340  ft. 
Buildings  entirely  of  metal  are  not  to   be 
compared  with  those  of  masonry.     Thus,  the 
central  tower  of   the  cathedral  of  Rouen^  of 
cast  iron,  is  given  as  488  feet,  and  the  Tour 
Eiffel,  commonly  called  La  Tour  de  trois  cent 
metres,  is  commonly  rated  at  1000  feet. 

Of  modem  American  business  buildings  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  they  resemble  in  external  ap- 
pearance the  massive  fortress  towers  of  the  past, 
of  which  the  famous  one  of  Coucy  is  180  feet 
5  inches  in  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  paved 
ditch,  while  the  modem  buildings  are  light  of 
stmcture,  their  real  framework  being  of  metal. 
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New  York,  the  Park  Row  building 

to  top  of  angle  towers  .     392  ft. 

Saroe  to  top  of  level  cornice  .         .     338  ft. 
New  York,  The  American  Surety 

Co.'b   building  to  top  of  level 

cornice 308  ft. 

Chicago,  the  Masonic  Temple         .     265  ft. 

(It  does  not  appear  to  which  cornice  this 
measurement  ia  made.) 

Finally,  the  aggregate  dimensions  of  some 
very  large  groups  of  buildings,  such  as  palaces, 
should  be  given.  Thus,  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 
can, at  Rome,  has  an  extreme  length  from  north 
to  south  of  1392  feet.  This  includes  the  whole 
facade  on  the  Vialone  di  Belvedere,  along 
which  visitors  pass  to  enter  the  museum.  Ex- 
treme width  from  east  to  west,  including  the 
high  buildings  about  the  court  of  S.  Damaso, 
670  feet,  the  southernmost  of  the  two  great 
courts,  211  by  488  in  the  clear.  It  is  imposHi- 
ble  to  measure  along  any  axis  because  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  plan  ;  the  perimeter  may  be 
estimated  at  4292  feet. 

The  Louvre  at  Paris  :  the  front  on  the  Seine, 
east  and  west  in  general  direction,  1891  feet, 
and  that  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  about  the  same. 
Perimeter,  as  if  the  Tuileries  were  still  in  place 
between  the  Pavilion  Marsan  and  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore,  4974  feet  The  length  along  the  axis 
of  the  great  galleries  and  through  the  different 
pavihons,  as  if  the  whole  building  were  extended 
in  a  single  line,  8475  feet,  or  much  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half.  The  length  of  the  colonnade 
of  the  east  front,  540  feet ;  the  Great  Court  as 
fixed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  about  400  feet 
square,  inside  dimensions. 

Windsor  Castle  :  length  in  one  line  from  the 
Curfew  Tower  to  the  angle  at  the  east  te^hice, 
nearly  east  and  west,  about  1460  feet ;  perime- 
ter, 3670  feet. 

The  Trocad^ro  Palace  at  Paris,  opposite  the 
Champ  de  Mars:  measured  in  a  straight  line 
northeast  and  southwest,  from  out  to  out  of  the 
curving  wings,  1452  feet.  Measured  along  the 
convex  curve  of  the  northwestern  wall,  1782 
feet. 

Tbe  Capitol  at  Washington :  length  north 
and  south,  751  feet.  The  building  covers  about 
three  acres,  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  surface 
covered  by  the  Great  Pyramid. 

S.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome :  from  outside  the 
narthex,  nearly  westward,  to  outside  the  princi- 
pal apse,  712  feet. 

Westminster  Palace,  London,  including  House 
of  Parliament  and  Westminster  Hall  :  total 
length  on  the  river,  including  the  Speaker's  resi- 
dence and  Blackrod's  residence,  885  feet.  There 
are  eight  courts  surrounded  by  buildings  which 
are  generally  five  or  six  stories  high.  —  R.  S. 

SIZE  (v.).  To  apply  size  or  sizing,  as  in 
preparstioQ  for  painting  and  gilding. 

SIZE  (a.).     Any  glutinous  covering  matter 


applied  to  the  sur^ice  of  plaster  and  sometimes 
to  wood  as  a  preparation  for  painting,  or  more 
especially  for  gilding  with  gold  leaf.  The  pur- 
pose of  it  is  to  provide  a  perfectly  uniform  sur- 
face and  one  as  little  porous  as  possible. 

Gold  Sixe.  Such  a  glutinous  application 
(see  Size;  Sizing)  as  is  found  convenient  for  the 
subsequent  application  of  gold  leaf  in  gilding. 
This  is  applied  to  the  plaster  or  wood,  and 
allowed  to  dry,  partly,  before  the  leaf  is  put 

BIZB  DOW1T.  To  diminish,  continually 
and  regularly,  the  size  of  members  of  a  series. 
Thus,  slates  are  sized  down  from  the  eaves  to 
the  ridge,  in  order  to  increase  the  apparent 
extent  of  the  sloping  roof,  and  to  add  a  pictu- 
resque charm  to  it. 

SZZINO.     A.   The  same  as  Size  (n.). 

B.    The  application  of  such  sizing  in  sense  A. 

SKELETON.  A  frame  of  wood  or  iron 
without  the  covering. 

8EBLBTON  COITSTRITCTIOR.  That 
which  depends  for  its  strength  upon  a  skeleton; 
especially,  in  modem  building  beginning  about 
1885,  a  manner  of  building  in  which,  while  the 
exterior  is  of  masonry,  the  whole  structure  is  of 
iron  or  steel  which  supports  the  exterior  walla 
as  well  as  the  roof.  It  is  common  to  carry 
these  exterior  walls  by  means  of  cantilevers 
upon  which  one  story  or  two  stories  of  such 
walls  are  built  up  at  a  time ;  so  that  the  struc- 
ture may  be  completed  and  the  roof  put  on 
before  any  part  of  the  walls  are  in  place.  The 
walls  may  even  be  built  in  the  tenth  story  before 
those  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  stories  are  com- 
pleted, and  so  on.  (Se«  Iron  Construction; 
Office  Building.) 


Skkw  Tadlt  o 

tal  mooloinos  in  tre  vibw,  which  alik 
corbbllino  to  cabbi  tub  wall  above. 


(a<Jj,).      Set   sloping;   inclined   in 
any  direction,  but  most  commonly  in  a  hori- 


BKBW 
EODtal  plane.  A  Skew  Arch  or  Skew  Vault  ia 
on  arched  opening  or  paaaage  the  axis  of  which 
makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the  face  of  the 
wall  (see  Skew  Arch,  under  Arch).  The  term 
Skew  Back,  below,  is  made  up  in  the  same 
way  from  the  obsolete  term  "  back." 

SKUW.  Any  member  cut  or  set  so  as  to 
present  a  sloping  surface ;  eapeciallj  for  other 
necessaiy  parts  of  a  structure  to  butt  against, 
as  ill  a  gable  or  the  abutment  of  an  arch. 

SKEW  BACK.  Thiit  portion  of  an  abut- 
ment which  is  arranged  to  receive  the  thnut  of 


a  segmental  or  flat  arch,  having  an   inclined 

face  ciirrettponding  with  the  adjoining  vousBoir. 

BKBW  CORBBL.  Same  as  Kneeler,  A ; 
but  cspecinll;  one  whicli  projects  considerably 
beyond  the  side  wall.  Two  sucli  gtones,  one 
on  each  side,  widen  the  gable  eHectively  at  its 
base ;  and  the  corbel-like  projections  serve  as 
stops  for  the  cave  gutters  or  wall  cornices. 

8KBW  PUTT.     Same  as  Skew  CorbeL 

SKUTUNO.     (See  Knobbing.) 

BEZM  COAT.     (See  Skimming.) 

nmmmtn  The  process  of  finishing  the 
surface  of  plastering  with  a  thin  coat  of  lime 
and  sand  putty,  or  plaster  of  Paris.  Also  the 
«oat  so  produced. 

BKIRSXtH.  In  surveyors'  work,  a  cord 
woimd  upon  a  reel  or  prepared  in  another  way, 
for  convenient  delivery  and  recovery,  UBe<l  in 
laying  out  foundations,  trenches,  and  the  like. 
(See  Sun-eying.) 

BKIRT.  An  apron-piece  or  border,  as  the 
moulded  piece  under  a  window  stool,  or  the 
plinth  board  or  mopboani  of  a  room  or  pas- 
sage, which  last  is  in  the  United  States  called 
base  or  baseboard. 

BEIRTINa ;  BKIRTIKa  BOAHD.  Same 
ae  BflKe.  C.     (See  also  Skirt.) 

SKTUQHT.  A  glazed  aperture  in  a  ronf, 
whether  a  simple  glazed  frame  set  in  the  plane 
of  a  roof,  or  a  stnicture  surmounting  a  roof 
with  upright  or  sloping  si<les  and  perhaps  an 
independent  roof;  the  entire  Btructure  consist- 
ing wholly,  or  in  large  part,  of  glazed  frames. 
In  its  more  elaborate  forms,  a  skylight  may  be 
constructed  os  a  Lantern  (which  see),  or  may 
have  the  semblance  of  a  dormer  window  from 


SLAB  DASHING 

which  it  is  sometimes  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished. The  term  is,  however,  only  applicable 
to  such  lights  when  overhead,  i.e.  located 
decidedly  above,  rather  than  at  the  sides  of, 
the  space  immediately  covered  by  the  roof, 
although,  perhaps,  extending  considerably  down 
the  biteral  slopes  of  the  roof.  The  fiWe  is 
either  of  wood,  or,  preferably,  of  metal,  braced 
or  tied  with  iron  rods,  if  of  large  siie,  the  metal 
sash  bars  being  shaped  with  gutters  to  carry 
otf  the  water  of  condensation,  and  glased  with 
sheets  of  fluted  or  rough  plate  glass,  varying 
from  12  X  48  inches  and  -^  of  an  inch  thick 
to  20  X  100  inches  and  ^  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
if  ordinary  double  thick  glass  is  used,  the  sheets 
are  from  9  to  15  inches  wide,  and  trom  16  to 
30  inches  long.  In  metal  sash  bars  or  muntius 
these  sheets  are  set  without  putty.  Skylighta 
are  ofleu  provided  with  ventilators  arrangnl  to 
be  opened  or  closed  by  cords  from  below,  and  a 
flat  decorated  inner  skylight  is  frequently 
placed  beneath  the  outer  skylight  in  a  ceiling 
panel,  when  it  is  desired  to  make  this  feature 
an  element  in  an  architectural  composition  as 
seen  from  beneath.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  cover- 
ing of  interior  courts,  winter  gardens,  exposition 
buildings,  conservatories,  marquises  or  canopies, 
and  horticultural  buildings,  the  entire  roof  is 
a  skylight,  and  is  emphasized  as  an  especial 
architei'tural  feature,  the  frame  in  such  cases 
being  of  iron  or  wood.  (See  Greenhouse.) 
Occasionally  smaller  skylights  are  in  the  form 
of  glazed  scuttles  arranged  to  be  opened  for 
access  to  the  roof.  —  H.  Van  Brunt. 

Doabl«  Bkyllebt.  One  in  which  a  lower 
and  usually  horizontal  glazed  frame  completes 
the  ceiling  of  a  room  or  galleiy,  while  the  space 
between  this  and  the  skylight  proper  serves  for 
ventilation. 

Ralasd  Skyllebt.  One  in  which  a  curb  or 
coaming  of  some  height  raises  the  skylight 
projwr  above  the  level  of  the  roof. 

8K7  LDfB.  The  up|)er  outline  or  silhouette 
of  a  building  as  seen  against  the  aky. 

BKT  BCRAPBR.  A  name  derisively  ap- 
plied, but  geneially  accej}teil,  referring  to  one 
of  the  tall  many-storied  oflice  buildings  which 
have  Income  characteristic  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  Unit*Hl  States. 

BLAB.  Any  piece  of  material  of  consider- 
able breadth  and  tittle  thii'kncss  as  compared 
to  its  length ;  more  specifically,  an  outside  plank 
as  sawn  from  a  log,  liaving  one  rounded  side 
and  consequently  of  very  unequal  thickness. 

Except  in  the  Inst  sense  the  term  is  more 
frequently  applied  to  stone  than  to  other  ma^ 
terialfl.     (See  the  following  titles.) 

BIiAB  BOARDHTO.  A  rough  covering 
with  Hl.ibs  as  in  some  niml  sheds. 

SLAB  DABHma.  Bough  casting  a  wall 
with  coarse  mortar  and  pebbles.  (Also  written 
Slap  Dashing.) 


SLAB  HOUSB 

SZiAB  HOU8R  A  house  built  of  wooden 
slabs  or  rough-hewn  planks.  Especially  applied 
to  houses  so  made  by  the  Indians  of  northern 
Califomia  and  the  Northwest  coast.  Planks 
were  split  out  of  cedar  or  other  wood  with 
elk-horn  and  wooden  wedges  driven  by  stone 
mallets.  They  were  reduced  to  any  required 
thickness  by  adzing.  In  size  the  planks  were 
something  extraordinary  at  times,  reaching  such 
dimensions  as  4^  by  24  feet.  Some  tribes 
built  houses  with  a  roof  of  one  slope  while 
others  put  up  a  ridge  or  double  ridge  and  made 
two  or  more  slopes.  Several  families  lived 
under  one  roof,  and  often  a  whole  community 
had  but  a  single  house.  The  dimensions  were 
sometimes  as  great  as  75  feet  long  by  40  wide 
and  15  high.  The  rafters  were  supported  by 
heavy  posts  set  in  the  ground,  and  the  planks 
were  tied  horizontally  on  the  sides  between 
upright  posts,  while  those  on  the  roof  ran  with 
the  slope  and  were  grooved  and  overlapping. 
The  family  apartments  were  separated  by  parti- 
tions about  2  or  3  feet  high  and  often  higher. 
North  of  the  Strait  of  S.  Juan  de  Fuca  the 
slab  houses  become  even  more  massive,  with 
carving  on  the  posts  in  front  and  sometimes 
within.  The  totem  posts  set  up  in  front  are 
elaborately  carved.  (See  Assembly  House; 
Communal  Dwelling ;  Totem  Post.) 

—  F.  S.  Dellenbauoh. 

SLAB  PLASTERING.  Coarse  plastering 
such  as  was  used  in  filling  between  the  beams 
on  the  exterior  of  half-timbered  houses  in  Eng- 
land.    Also  Slap  Plastering. 

SLAG  ROOFING.  A  plastic  material  made 
by  mixing  coal  tar,  asphalt,  or  a  similar  material 
with  finely  divided  slag  and  sometimes  other 
hard  material.  This,  when  properly  applied, 
serves  well  for  roofs  of  very  low  pitch. 

SLAG  WOOL.     Same  as  Mineral  Wool. 

SLAP  DASHING.  Same  as  Slab  Dash- 
ing. 


Same    as    Slab 
Plastering. 

SLAT.  A  flat  and  thin  board  or  strip, 
especially  if  relatively  narrow,  usually  of  wood. 

Rolling  Slat.  A  slat  in  a  Shutter,  or  a 
Blind  in  sense  Ay  which  with  the  others  in  the 
same  panel  is  fitted  into  the  frame  by  pivots, 
and  secured  loosely  to  a  rod,  so  that  all  the 
slats  are  acljustable  together. 

SLATE.  In  building,  Roofing  Slate;  that 
is  to  say,  a  fissile  variety  of  argillite  used 
mainly  for  roofing  and,  in  more  solid  masses, 
for  sinks,  floor  tiles,  mantels,  and  the  like. 

—  G.  P.  M. 

Roofing  Slate  is  obtained  by  splitting  the 
larger  masses  into  thin  slabs,  which  are  then 
trimmed  to  certain  standard  dimensions.  It 
was  formerly  divided  in  Great  Britain  into 
regular  sizes  known  by  arbitrary  names.  The 
sizes  most  often  used  are  Countess,  10''  x  20'', 
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and  Duchess,    12"  x  24".      Other  sizes  are 
given  as  follows  :  — 

Double,  7"  X  13".  Empress,  16"  x  26". 

Lady,  8"  x  16".  Imperial,  24"  x  30". 

Viscountess,  9"  x  18".    Rag,  24"  x  36". 
Marchioness,  11"  x  22".  Queen,  24"  x  36". 
Princess,  14"  x  24". 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  terms  have 
ever  been  common  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
more  usual  to  specify  the  sizes,  which  do  not 
vary  greatly.  Thus,  8"  X  16"  is  a  good  size 
for  smaller  surfaces,  and  10"  X  20"  for  large 
slopes  of  a  roof  The  varieties  of  slate  are  very 
great,  and  the  preference  for  this  or  that  quarry 
has  varied  from  time  to  time,  partly  according 
to  the  colour  in  vogue  or  called  for  by  the 
building  in  question,  and  partly  by  the  favour 
shown  to  a  particular  surface  with  or  without 
gloss  and  the  like.  Purple,  green,  and  red  are 
the  common  colours,  and  each  of  these  colours  is 
often  very  agreeable;  moreover,  it  has  been 
found  easy  to  make  somewhat  effective  patterns 
of  their  combination.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  darkest  slate,  that  which  approaches  black, 
is  preferred  by  many  architects,  and  some  of 
the  best  qualities  of  slate  are  of  this  colour. 

—  R.  S. 

Riley,  Building  Construction  for  Beginners^ 
1899. 

SIiATB  BOARDING.  The  covering  of 
walls  with  slate,  as  if  with  boards  or  shingles. 

SLATING.  The  applying  of  roofing  slate 
to  the  sheathing  boards  or  battens  or  strips 
which  are  nailed  to  the  rafters.  As  the  slating 
must  overlap  for  a  definite  proportion  of  its 
length,  the  distance  apart  of  the  places  for  nail- 
ing can  be  determined  beforehand.  Thus,  if 
slates  24  inches  long  are  used,  and  if  it  be  re- 
quired that  each  slate  overlap  the  one  below 
it  for  14  inches  (leaving  10  inches  "to  the 
weather  "  in  each  coiu^e)  then  the  rows  of  nails 
will  be  10  inches  apart.  Nails  may  be  driven 
near  the  centre  of  each  slate  or  near  the  head ; 
it  is  rare  that  both  methods  are  used,  as  two 
nails  to  a  slate  of  ordinary  size  is  considered 
sufficient.  Nails  should  be  of  copper  or  be  in 
some  way  protected  by  a  non-corrosive  metal 
composition,  and  the  holes  through  which  they 
are  driven  must  be  made  in  advance,  which  is 
done  usually  by  the  sharp  point  of  the  slater^s 
hammer. 

SLAUGHTER  HOUSB.  A  place,  building, 
or  group  of  buildings  intended  for  the  slaughter 
of  domestic  animals  used  for  food. 

The  object  of  the  public  abattoir,  or  highly 
organized  slaughter  house,  is  to  do  away  with 
the  nuisance  and  evils  of  scattered  private 
slaughtering  places.  In  ancient  Rome,  under 
the  emperors,  a  guild  of  butchers  existed  who 
were  privileged  to  do  slaughtering  in  special 
buildings.  In  modem  times,  the  organized  pub- 
lic abattoir  originated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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nineteenth  century.  Napoleon  I.,  recognizing 
the  sanitary,  commercial,  and  economical  advan- 
tages of  centralized  public  abattoirs,  authorized 
in  1810  their  construction  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris,  and  decreed  that  private  slaughter  houses 
be  forbidden.  In  1815  five  public  slaughter 
houses  were  opened,  covering  thirty-eight  acres 
of  ground.  Since  then  large  cities  and  many  of 
the  smaller  ones  have  followed  the  example  of 
Paris.  In  the  United  States  large  abattoirs 
exist,  particularly  in  the  large  Western  cities, 
which  are  centres  of  the  cattle  market.  Some 
of  these  are  immense  establishments,  fitted  up 
with  elaborate  machinery  for  rapid  and  humane 
killing  of  a  large  number  of  animals,  and  with 
well  arranged  auxiliary  buildings  intended  f6r 
the  sanitary  and  commercial  disposal  of  the  offal 
incident  to  slaughtering. 

In  Europe  municipal  abattoirs  are  the  rule ; 
in  the  United  States  many  abattoirs  are  built 
by  butchers'  associations.  Public  abattoirs, 
erected  by  a  city,  offer  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  sanitary  control  of  the  meat 
supply;  cleanliness  and  sanitation  can  be  en- 
forced, and  the  slaughter  stands  or  compartments 
rented  to  butchers  form  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  city.  Abattoirs  must  be  located  in  the  out- 
skirts of  a  city ;  good  facilities  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  cattle,  by  rail  or  by  water,  and  by 
the  country  roads,  where  the  acyoining  rural  dis- 
tricts are  devoted  to  cattle  raising,  are  required. 
For  the  conglomeration  of  buildings  a  large  area 
of  stutable  ground  is  required,  and  future  exten- 
sion must  be  considered  in  the  original  lay-out. 
Markets  for  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  are  best 
placed  adjacent  to  abattoirs,  for  by  combining 
the  cattle  market  with  the  slaughter  house,  the 
sanitary  inspection  of  the  meat  supply  of  a  city 
is  rendered  more  concentrated  and  efficient. 

A  public  abattoir  consists  of  many  buildings, 
namely  stables,  large  sheds  and  pens  for  the 
animals  to  be  slaughtered,  subdivided  again  into 
stables  for  oxen,  calves,  sheep,  and  pigs ;  sepa- 
rate slaughtering  houses  for  each  of  the  animals 
named ;  covered  yards  for  dressing  of  carcasses ; 
buildings  for  diseased  or  suspected  animals, 
for  storage  of  fodder  for  the  animals,  for  cold 
storage  of  meat,  for  the  cleaning  of  entrails, 
and  for  the  commercial  utilization  of  the  offal 
(fat-rendering  and  bone-boiling  establishments) ; 
an  administration  building,  with  offices,  rooms 
for  the  butchers,  for  the  sanitary  inspectors  and 
veterinary  surgeons,  laboratories  for  the  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  pork ;  toilet  rooms, 
bath  houses,  restaurants,  etc.;  finally,  a  boiler 
and  engine  house,  with  pumps,  dynamos,  and 
refrigerating  plant.  To  this  is  sometimes  added 
a  wholesale  meat  market  (see  Market).  The 
generally  low-roofed  one-story  stable  structures 
present  no  features  differing  from  rural  cattle 
stables  (see  Stable).  The  roadways  between 
the  sheds  and  all  open  yards  must  be  well 
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paved  with  durable  pavement  (like  the  Belgian 
block  pavement)  and  must  have  good  surface 
water  drainage. 

There  are  two  types  of  arrangement  of  the 
halls  for  slaughtering :  in  one  there  is  only  a 
large  common  slaughtering  hall;  in  the  other 
two  rows  of  smaller  compartments  are  arranged, 
one  on  each  side  of  a  central  aisle,  each  compart- 
ment being  rented  to  one  or  several  butchers. 
The  first-named  type  facilitates  official  inspec- 
tion. The  outer  walls  of  the  slaughter  houses 
may  be  of  brick,  or  of  iron  with  glass  roofs  and 
sides.  It  is  essential  that  the  inside  walls,  to 
a  height  of  at  least  five  feet,  should  be  made 
impervious,  so  that  dried  blood  and  scraps  of 
flesh  adhering  to  them  can  be  removed  by  means 
of  warm  water.  Walls  may  be  faced  with  glazed 
brick,  or  be  of  brick  coated  with  asphalted 
varnish ;  the  woodwork,  if  there  is  any,  is 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Floors  should 
also  be  impervious,  hard,  durable,  and  not  too 
smooth  or  slippery.  Asphalted  and  concrete 
floors  have  proved  to  be  but  partly  successflQ, 
for  asphalt  is  apt  to  become  soft  in  summer 
time,  and  cement  floors  crack,  or  become  chipped 
or  broken  by  the  axe  of  the  butcher.  A  good 
pavement  is  fonned  of  two  layers  of  hard-burnt 
brick  laid  on  edge  in  cement  or  concrete.  Many 
butchers  prefer  a  wooden  floor,  of  heavy  planks, 
of  Georgia  pine,  thoroughly  calked  at  the  joints 
in  the  manner  of  a  ship's  deck  ;  but  as  this  be- 
comes splintered  by  the  blows  of  the  axe  in 
slaughtering  or  dividing  up  the  killed  animals, 
it  is  necessary  to  put  down  two  layers  of  plank. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  walls  and  the  ceilings 
should  be  frequently  whitewashed.  The  sanitary 
features  of  a  slaughtering  house  include  a  very 
ample  and  liberal  supply  of  cold  water,  for  the 
watering  and  washing  of  the  cattle,  for  floor  , 
washing,  fire  protection,  etc. ;  a  supply  of  hot 
water;  proper  sewerage  and  floor  drainage; 
sometimes  a  chemical  purification  of  the  sewage, 
slaughtering  waste,  and  blood ;  plenty  of  venti- 
lation ;  good  lighting  and  special  arrangements 
for  removal  of  offal,  animal  manure,  blood,  fat^ 
entrails ;  well-paved  yards  and  streets,  etc. ; 
modem  German  abattoirs  are  frequently  provided 
with  a  rain  bath  (which  see  under  Bath)  for  the 
butchers'  employees.  The  interior  equipment  of 
slaughter  houses  comprises  hoisting  machinery, 
cranes,  tnick,  and  iron  tanks  on  wheels  for  the 
manure  and  hides ;  barrels  for  the  blood ;  weigh- 
ing scales  ;  hydrants  for  watering  and  flushing ; 
also  a  refrigerating  plant.  The  noxious  vapours 
and  gases  arising  from  the  pans  and  kettles 
should  be  pas8e<l  through  condensing  tanks  and 
then  under  the  fires  of  the  boiler,  and  discharged 
through  the  main  chimney  stack  of  the  boiler 
house.  The  disposal  of  the  manure  from  stable 
yards,  cattle  pens,  hog  pens,  etc.,  should  be 
carried  out  with  regularity ;  the  streets  and 
boulevards  of  the  abattoir  must  be  swept  and 
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washed,  and  buildings  in  which  diseased  animals 
are  kept  require  disinfection. 

Oscar  Scbwarz,  M.D.,  Ban,  Einrithtung  und 
Betrieb  'offentlicher  Schlachthduser  und  Viehh'dfe, 
SeiK)nd  Edition,  Berlin,  1898;  Handbuch  derArchi- 
tektur,  Part  IV.,  Vol.  III.,  2  ;  Gebandefur  Lebena- 
mittel-  Versorgung,  Second  Edition ;  Dr.  Theo. 
Weyl,  Handbuch  der  Hygiene,  Vol.  VI.,  Part  B ; 
G.  Osthoff,  Markthallen  und  Schlachthduser; 
Stevenson  and  Murphy,  Treatise  on  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health;  article  on  Slaughter  Houses,  by 
E.  W.  Hope,  Vol.  I.,  1892,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Annual 
fieports  of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health. 
Al^  the  following  papers  contained  in  the  Trans- 
actions American  Public  Health  Association,  viz. : 
Vol.  II.,  1876,  Dr.  Janes,  on  Abattoirs,  H.  G. 
Crowell,  on  Abattoirs  ;  Vol.  VI.,  1880,  Dr.  James, 
*•  Abattoirs,''  Dr.  G.  Devron,  **  Abattoirs"  ;  Vol. 
XV.,  1889,  Dr.  Salmon,  **Meat  Inspection '' ;  Vol. 
XXII.,  1896,  Dr.  Bryce,  **  Municipal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion"; Vol.  XXIII.,  1897,  Dr.  Pearson,  "Meat 
Inspection."  Also  Zeitschrifl  dea  bsterr.  In- 
genieur  und  Architekten-VereinSj  Vol.  LII.,  No. 
28,  article  by  G.  Witz  on  "  Municipal  Abattoirs." 

W.  P.  Gerhard. 


A  piece  of  timber  laid  directly 
on  the  ground  as  a  base  or  support  for  a  super- 
structure, especially  to  carry  the  flooring  of  a 
cellar  or  ground  story.  Sleepers  are  taken  from 
timber  which  resists  decay  :  in  the  United  States, 
locust  or  chestnut. 

SLEEPING  ROOM.     A  bedroom. 

SLIDING  POLE.     (See  Engine  House.) 

SLIP  (I.).  A.  A  narrow  passage,  as  between 
two  buildings. 

B,   A  bench  or  open  pew  in  a  church. 

BLIP  (II.).  A  small  and  slender  strip,  as  of 
wood.  The  more  usual  term  in  the  United 
States  is  strip ;  thus  Parting  Slip  (A.  P.  S. ; 
Riley)  is  always  called  in  the  United  States 
Parting  Strip.     (Compare  Lath.) 

SLIP  PIECE.  A  strip  of  wood  attached  to 
a  sliding  member  to  serve  as  a  wearing  surface  ; 
specifically,  a  strip  playing  in  a  dovetailed 
groove  to  hold  the  object  in  place. 

SLIP  SILL.  A  sill  no  longer  than  the 
distance  between  the  jambs  of  an  opening,  so 
that  it  can  be  set  in  the  aperture  after  the  walls 
are  built,  instead  of  extending  into  the  wall  on 
each  side  beneath  the  jamb. 

SLODTZ,  ANTOINE  SfiSASTIEN.  (See 
Slodtz,  Michel.) 

SLODTZ,  MICHEL  (MICHEL-^ANGE) ; 
sculptor;  b.  1705;  d.  1764. 

He  was  a  son  of  S^bastien  Slodtz,  sculptor,  and 
was  of  Flemish  origin.  He  studied  long  in  Rome. 
There  is  a  statue  of  S.  Bruno  by  him  at  S.  Peter^s, 
and  a  monument  to  the  Marquis  Capponi  in  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini  (Rome). 
Returning  to  France,  he  made  the  two  monu- 
ments of  the  cardinals  of  Auvergne,  at  Vienne 
(Is^re).  In  1747  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in 
1750  made  the  monument  to  the  Abb^  Lanquet 
de  Gerzy  at  the  church  of  S.  Sulpice,  Paris,  his 
chief  work,  and  decorated  the  Ohapelle  de  la 
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Vierge.     He  was  assisted  in  much  of  his  work 

by  his  brother,  Antoine  S^bastien  Slodtz. 

Gonse,  Sculpture  franqaise ;  Seubert,  ^iin«t?er- 
lexicon. 

SLODTZ,  SfiBASTIEN.  (See  Slodtz^ 
Michel.) 

SLOPE  OP  A  ROOP.     (See  Pitch.) 
SLOW  -  BURNING      CONSTRUCTION. 

Any  construction  designed  to  diminish  as  far  as 
possible  the  facility  of  ignition,  and  to  hinder  the 
spread  of  fire,  while  consisting  entirely  or  in 
large  part  of  combustible  material. 

This  system,  sometimes  called  Mill  Construc- 
tion, has  been  developed  by  the  Factory  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  New  England,  with 
a  view  to  bringing  the  construction  of  cotton 
and  woollen  factories,  paper  mills,  and  metal- 
working  establishments  to  the  safest  conditions 
which  can  be  made  consistent  with  the  use  of 
wood ;  also  to  give  stability  and  strength 
coupled  with  adequate  light,  air,  and  ventilation ; 
and  finally,  at  the  least  cost  by  the  unit  of  the 
square  foot  of  occupied  floor,  giving  due  regard 
to  the  respective  uses  to  which  the  building  is 
to  be  put.  It  has  been  a  gradual  development 
of  many  years,  proceeding  wholly  from  the 
interior  motive  or  use  of  the  property,  without 
regard  to  architectural  display.  The  customary 
method  of  construction  at  the  present  day  is  as 
follows :  — 

The  basement  floor  is  laid  on  well-drained 
ground  covered  with  a  tar  or  asphalt  concrete 
in  which  heavy  timbers  may  be  placed,  overlaid 
with  plank  and  board  floors  without  danger  of 
decay.  Cement  concrete,  being  hygroscopic,  does 
not  serve  the  purpose,  but  permits  or  promotes 
the  rapid  decay  of  the  wood  laid  in  or  upon  it. 
Asphalt  concrete  is  also  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  and  is  warm  to  the  feet ;  cement  or  stone 
floors  keep  the  feet  cold,  hence  the  common  use 
of  wooden  clogs  or  soles  in  the  stone-floored 
weaving  sheds  of  foreign  countries. 

The  superstructure  may  be  of  one  or  more 
stories  in  height.  The  modem  textile  mill 
seldom  exceeds  three  stories  for  the  preparation 
and  the  spinning  of  the  stock,  one  story  for 
weaving.  The  modem  machine  shop  is  more 
often  one  story  in  height  than  in  excess.  There 
is  a  moderate  relative  difference  in  the  cost  by 
the  unit  of  the  square  foot  of  floor  between  the 
one-story  or  many-storied  building,  a  building  of 
two  or  three  stories  in  height  being  on  the  whole 
cheapest. 

The  stmcture  consists  preferably  of  brick 
walls  with  the  maximum  of  window  space,  the 
top  of  the  window  being  carried  between  the 
timbers  flush  with  the  underside  of  the  floor  or 
roof  so  as  to  give  the  maximum  of  top  light. 
Within  these  walls  heavy  timbers  are  carried 
8  feet  or  10  feet  4  inches  or  rarely  11  feet  on 
centres,  preferably  22  feet  span  from  wall  to 
post  and  from  post  to  post ;  the  sizes  of  timber 
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vary  according  to  the  proposed  weight  of 
machinery  and  stock  to  be  placed  upon  them, 
the  weights  in  a  textile  factory  rarely  exceeding 
seventy  pounds  to  the  square  foot  at  any  point. 
Upon  these  timbers  are  laid  planks  grooved  and 
splined,  of  not  less  than  3  inches  in  thickness, 
on  8-foot  spans,  —  4  inches  or  more  on  the  wider 
spans,  —  covered  first  with  rosin-sized  paper  or 
a  fire  retardent  or  waterproof  material,  then  a 
top  fioor,  now  in  the  North  customarily  of  birch 
or  maple. 

The  spaces  between  the  timbers  may  be 
sheathed  solid  or  close  upon  the  planks,  or  may 
be  in  some  instances  protected  by  sheet  metal, 
Air  Cell  Asbestos  Board,  or  Sackett  Wall  Board, 
which  retard  ignition ;  or  it  may  be  covered 
with  a  porous  wash  or  water  paint.  Beams 
should  never  be  oil  painted  under  less  than  three 
years,  lest  they  should  be  exposed  to  dry  rot. 

The  roof,  of  one-half  inch  pitch,  is  constructed 
in  the  same  manner,  covered  usually  with  com- 
position roofing  of  the  best  kind.  In  certain 
cases,  like  the  roofs  over  the  Fourdrinier  machines 
in  paper  mills,  where  there  is  a  very  great  con- 
densation of  moisture,  a  coating  of  1-inch  mortar 
is  sometimes  placed  between  the  plank  and  the 
outer  boarding  of  the  roof,  and  the  ceiling  is 
sheathed  solid  within,  making  a  roof  of  at  least 
6  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  sufficiently  proof 
against  cold  when  properly  ventilated  to  be 
free  from  condensation.  Varnish  of  the  common 
kinds  is  never  used  on  any  part  of  these  wooden 
surfaces,  on  account  of  the  extreme  hazard  of  a 
fire  passing  rapidly  over  it. 

It  is  not  held  that  this  construction  of  timber 
and  plank  is  free  from  the  danger  of  fire,  unless 
suitably  guarded  according  to  the  degree  of 
hazard  of  the  contents  within.  This  solid 
method  of  construction  is,  however,  free  of  the 
customary  danger  which  affects  hollow  walls, 
hollow  floors,  and  hollow  roofs,  since  in  the 
wooden  flues  of  what  is  sometimes  called  "  com- 
bustible architecture  "  fire  may  pass  from  cellar 
to  attic  fully  protected  from  water. 

In  the  mill  of  slow-burning  construction  auto- 
matic sprinklers  placed  between  the  timbers 
sweep  the  ceiling  with  water  on  both  sides  of 
the  timbers  whenever  called  upon  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  fire.  Hose  streams  thrown  from 
either  side  may  also  sweep  the  fire  completely 
from  the  ceilings  between  the  timbers. 

The  next  most  important  point  in  slow-burning 
construction  in  a  building  of  many  stories  is 
that  each  floor  shall  be  absolutely  cut  off  from 
every  other  floor  by  avoiding  all  open  ways. 
Staircases  are  placed  in  towers,  preferably  out- 
side the  main  building  ;  if  within,  cut  oft'  by  fire 
walls,  the  doorways  being  protected  by  suitable 
fire  doors  made  of  wood  encased  in  tin,  with  lock 
joints,  the  nail  heads  being  covered.  Belts  or 
ropes  for  driving  the  machinery  are  also  carried 
in  separate  towers  without  openings  into  the 
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main  mill.  The  sanitary  and  other  appliances 
are  also  constructed  in  separate  towers  without 
any  open  way  from  floor  to  floor ;  adequate  fire 
escapes  being  attached  at  suitable  points  outside 
the  mill. 

This  factory  floor  has  never  been  burned 
through  by  any  fire  occurring  in  the  working 
department  of  the  factory.  All  fires  that  have 
passed  from  one  story  to  another  have  either 
passed  through  belt  holes  or  by  open  passage- 
ways. In  two  instances  of  storage  in  large 
quantity,  where  stock  has  taken  fire  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile,  the  heavy  floor  has  been 
burned  through. 

The  tendency  in  modem  days  has  been,  espe- 
cially in  cotton  mills,  to  adjust  the  size  of  the 
floor  to  certain  elements  of  the  mechanism.  The 
modem  cotton  factory  is  usually  126  to  128  feet 
in  width  by  any  suitable  length,  that  width 
giving  free  pUy  to  the  mule  spinning  nutchine 
of  the  size  that  will  give  full  employment  with- 
out overwork  to  one  spinner.  In  other  wonls, 
the  plans  for  placing  the  machinery  are  made 
before  the  floor  spaces  are  laid  out. 

Another  method  of  constmction  is  to  put  up 
a  self-sustaining  timber  frame,  the  outer  post 
being  recessed  in  a  pilastered  wall  wholly  free 
of  any  fixed  connection  with  the  wall  itself,  a 
band  or  tie  being  placed  across  the  recess  in  the 
pilaster  and  across  the  post  but  not  attached  to 
the  post  itself.  Every  post  is  given  its  own 
support  on  its  own  separate  pier,  the  foundation 
of  the  wall,  which  may  be  very  light,  being 
separated.  In  this  way,  if  there  is  any  shrinkage 
or  settling  of  the  wall,  which  is  apt  to  occur, 
especially  in  high  buildings,  it  does  not  throw 
the  alignment  of  the  timbers  out  of  level.  The 
a(^ustmcnt  of  shatling  therefore  takes  much  less 
time  and  is  much  more  certain.  In  this  method 
of  construction  the  substance  of  the  wall  may  be 
almost  veneer,  the  greater  part  consisting  of 
windows. 

It  is  now  customary  to  glaze  these  windows 
with  fine  ribbed  glass  in  tme  curves,  inverse  and 
obverse,  twenty-one  ribs  to  the  inch,  ribs  set 
vertically.  This  type  of  glass  diffuses  the  light 
throughout  a  very  wide  building,  giving  daylight 
free  of  shadows  —  a  most  important  factor, 
especially  in  weaving.  When  the  inside  work 
is  dusty,  the  ribs  are  placed  outside.  Where  the 
outer  side  of  the  window  is  exposed  to  smoke  or 
soot,  the  ril)8  are  placed  inwanlly.  In  special 
plac^es  prismatic  glass  is  used  in  place  of  the 
factory  ribbed  gla^ss. 

After  this  building  is  constmcted,  the  great- 
est care  is  taken  not  to  fill  it  up  with  com- 
bustible shelves,  wooden  partitions,  or  other 
dangerous  elements  in  constmction.  Incom- 
bustible material  is  chosen  as  far  as  possible  for 
these  purposes.  Closets,  cupboards,  and  con- 
cealed spaces  are  avoided  to  the  utmost,  the 
purpose  being  that  there  be  no  place  either 
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in  roof,  floor,  or  wall,  or  within  the  building,  in 
which  fire  may  be  protected  from  water,  or  in 
which  vermin  of  any  kind  can  lurk. 

What  is  called  slow-burning  construction 
should  never  be  adopted  without  due  regard 
being  given  to  all  the  principles  of  mill  con- 
struction :  the  separation  of  each  floor  from 
every  other,  the  avoidance  of  open  ways,  the 
avoidance  of  varnish  upon  inside  finish,  of  com- 
bustible shelving,  and  yet  more  without  giving 
full  regard  to  adequate  apparatus  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  fires.  Wood  will  furnish  material  for 
fire,  however  disposed.  All  that  is  claimed  for 
slow-burning  construction  of  wood  is  that  its 
adoption  gives  readier  opportunity  to  extinguish 
a  fire  than  any  other  at  a  low  cost. 

Whether  or  not  this  method  of  construction 
is  better  or  worse  than  the  modern  steel  con- 
struction, depends  upon  many  conditions  which 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  treatise.  Unless 
the  steel  is  protected  adequately  from  the  heat 
generated  in  the  ignition  of  the  contents  of  the 
building,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  steel 
frame  building  may  not  follow,  but  so  long  as  it 
stands,  it  serves  to  hold  the  contents  under  con- 
ditions which  will  assure  their  complete,  or 
nearly  complete,  destruction  by  fire.  Slow- 
burning  mill  construction  in  its  place  and  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  developed, 
has  proved  to  be  cheaper,  safer,  and  better  than 
any  form  of  so-called  fireproof  mill  yet  invented. 
The  losses  by  fire  on  many  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  factories  constructed  on  these 
rules,  and  fully  protected  with  apparatus  for 
extinguishing  fires,  have,  for  five  years,  October, 
1895,  to  November,  1900,  inclusive,  been  less 
than  four  cents  per  annum  on  each  hundred 
dollars  of  risks  carried  by  the  Senior  Factory 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  or  less  than 
twenty  cents  per  one  hundred  dollars  —  for  five 
years'  insurance  on  over  $600,000,000  worth 
of  so-called  '*  special  hazards.'' 

—  Edward  Atkinson. 

SLUSH  (v.).  In  masonry,  to  throw  mortar 
on  top  of  a  course  to  form  a  bed  for  the  next 
course.  Slushed  work  permits  bricks  to  be  laid 
dry  on  such  a  bed  in  the  interior  of  a  wall,  and 
makes  inferior  work.  Shoved  work  requires 
each  brick  in  the  interior  of  a  wall  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  mortar  so  as  to  avoid  any  dry  or 
open  joints.     (See  Shove  Joint,  under  Joint.) 

SLUTBR,  CIiAUX  (NICOLAS) ;  sculptor 
{imagier)\  d.  1404  or  1405. 

Philippe  le  Hanii,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  founded 
the  Chartreuse  of  Champmol  at  the  gates  of 
Dgon  (Cote-d'Or,  France),  in  1383.  To  build 
and  decorate  this  monastery,  with  its  church  and 
his  own  monument,  he  called  together  many  of 
the  best  architects  and  sculptors  of  his  time, 
chief  of  whom  were  Andr^  de  Dammartin  (see 
Dammartin,  A.  de),  Jean  de  Marville  (see 
Marville,  J.  de),  and  Claux  Sluter.     Jean  de 
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Marville  directed  the  sculptors  until  his  death 

in    1389,  when   Claux   Sluter  of  the   Comt^ 

d'Hollande  took  control.     The  earliest  of  the 

sculptures  of  the  Chartreuse  are  the  figures  on 

the  portal  of  the  church.    Of  these  the  Madonna 

is  probably  by  de  Marville,  but  the  splendid 

statues  of    Philippe    le    Hardi,    his    Duchess 

Marguerite  de  Flandr^,  S.  Jean  and  S.  Marguerite 

are  by  Sluter.    Sinter's  most  characteristic  work 

is  the  so-called  PuUs  de  Moise  (Well  of  Moses). 

This  was  intende<l  to  be  the  base  of  a  Calvary 

(crucifixion  group)  which  stood  in  the  cloister  of 

the  Chartreuse.     The  design  of  this  work  is  by 

Sluter.     He  was  assisted  by  his  nephew,  Claux 

de  Werwe  (see  Claux  de  Werwe),  who  in  1398 

began  to  take  control  of  the  work.     The  great 

monument  of  Philippe  le  Hardi  in  the  museum 

at  Dyon  was  undoubtedly  designed  and  begun 

by  Sluter,  but  the  sculpture  itself,  especially  the 

famous  pleurants  (mourners)  about  the  base,  is 

the  work  of  Ckux  de  Werwe.     In  1404  Sluter 

retired  to  the  Abbey  of  S.  !^tienne  at  Dgon, 

where  he  died. 

Gonse,  Sculpture  fran^aiae;  Gonse,  VArt 
gothique;  Chabeuf,  Dijon  Monuments  et  Sou- 
venirs; Brownell,  French  Arc;  Marquis  L.  De 
Laborde,  Lea  Dues  de  Bourgogne, 


Same  as  Slip  (I.,  A);  written  in 
this  form,  which  it  retains  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  is  used  in  ecclesiological  writing. 

SBODS,  MICHAEL  MATTHIAS;  archi- 
tect ;  b.  July  11,  1626  (in  Rotterdam);  d.  July 
24,  1692  (in  Berlin). 

He  was  court  architect  of  the  great  Elector 
Friedrich  Wilhelm,  and  rebuilt  the  Marstall- 
gebaude  (Berlin)  about  1666. 

Borrmann,  Denkmdler  von  Berlin. 

SMILIS  ;  sculptor  and  architect. 

Smilis  was  probably  from  iEgina,  Greece. 
He  flourished  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and 
was  associated  with  Theodorus  (see  Theodorus) 
and  Rhoecuss  in  the  construction  of  the  laby- 
rinth at  Lemnos  and  the  Temple  of  Hera  at 
Samos.  He  made  the  statue  of  Hera  in  that 
temple,  and  a  group  of  the  Hours,  which  was 
preserved  in  the  Heraion  at  Olympia. 

ColUgnon,  Histoire  de  la  Sculpture  grecque. 

SMIRKS,  SIR  ROBERT;  architect;  b. 
1781  ;  d.  April  18,  1867. 

In  1796  he  entered  the  oflSce  of  Sir  John  Soane 
(see  Soane,  Sir  J.),  then  occupied  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  the  same 
year  became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  1799  he  won  the  gold  merlal  for  design.  He 
visited  Athens  in  1803,  while  Lord  Elgin  was 
removing  the  sculpture  from  the  Parthenon. 
He  also  visited  Sicily  and  made  drawings  of  the 
architectural  remains  there.  Srairke  was  em- 
ployed on  the  Mint,  London,  in  1809  ;  and  in 
1845  was  placed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the 
commission  for  London  improvements.   He  built 
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Lowther  Castle  and  fiastnor  Castle,  and  in 
1808  rebuilt  Covent  Garden  Theatre  (burned 
in  1858).  One  of  his  most  important  works  is 
the  main  fa<;ade  of  the  British  Museum 
(London). 

Edward  Smirke,  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke; 
Arch.  Pub.  Soc.  Dictionary, 


;  architect;  b.  1799; 
d.  Dec.  8,  1877. 

A  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke  (see  Smirke, 
Sir  R.).  In  1828  he  was  clerk  of  the  works 
at  S.  James's  Palace  (London).  At  the  British 
Museum,  about  1855-1857,  he  designed  and 
built  the  great  circular  reading  room. 

Arch.  Pub.  Soc.  Dictionary. 


Any  device,  as  a 
hood  or  ventilator  at  the  top  of  a  chimney,  by 
which  an  upward  draught  is  maintained  or 
accelerated. 

SMOKE  TOWHR.  Any  high  construction, 
more  important  than  a  chimney  stack,  used  to 
convey  smoke  from  a  building  to  the  outer  air, 
as  in  some  churches. 

SMOKE  VENT.  An  opening  in  a  roof, 
generally  of  some  primitive  dwelling  or  hut,  by 
which  smoke  may  escape. 

SMOKING  ROOM.  An  apartment  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  smokers. 

SNACKET.  In  Scotland,  a  latch,  hasp,  or 
catch  for  a  door. 

SNECK.  A  latch ;  local  British  ;  the  term 
applied  especially  to  one  of  several  ancient 
forms  of  thumb  latch. 

(v.,  I.).     To  fasten  with  a  sneck. 
(v.,  II.).     To  dress  stone  roughly. 
(See  Snecked  Rubble,  under  Rubble.) 

SNOW  BOARD.  A  continuous  board 
secured  at  the  foot  of  a  roof  slope  to  serve  as  a 
snow  guard. 

SNOW  GUARD.  Any  device  intended  to 
prevent  snow  from  sliding  off  a  sloping  roof; 
especially,  in  the  United  States,  one  of  several 
patented  contrivances  intended  to  be  arranged 
in  successive  regular  rows  across  the  slope, 
commonly  formed  of  a  loop  of  wire. 

SNOW  HOUSE.  A  habitation  built  of 
snow.     (See  Iglugeak.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

SOAKER.  In  Great  Britain,  a  piece  of 
metal  used  in  flashing,  each  piece  being  of  the 
size  of  one  of  the  slates  or  tiles  of  the  roofing, 
and  the  soaker  being  laid  with  the  slates  or 
tiles  in  their  courses.  In  the  United  States, 
called  step  flashing. 

SOANE,  SIR  JOHN ;  architect ;  b.  Sept. 
10,  1753;  d.  Jan.  20,  1837. 

His  name  was  originally  Swan.  He  changed 
it  to  Soan,  and  afterward  to  Soane.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  bricklayer,  and  in  1768  entered 
the  service  of  the  younger  Greorge  Dance  (see 
Dance,  G.,  II.).  He  afterward  studied  with 
Henry  Holland  (see  Holland),  and  at  the  schools 
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of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1776  he  won  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Academy,  and  a  travelling 
stipend  which  enabled  him  to  spend  three  years 
in  Italy.  From  1788  to  1833  he  held  the 
office  of  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  fa^^e  of  this  building  is  one 
of  the  best  of  his  works.  Between  1791  and 
1794  he  was  clerk  of  the  works  at  S.  James  s 
palace,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  other 
public  buildings  in  Westminster,  and  in  1807, 
clerk  of  the  works  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chel- 
sea. In  1802,  Soane  was  made  Royal  Academi- 
cian, and  in  1806,  professor  of  architecture  at 
the  Royal  Aca<Iemy.  In  1836  he  built  the 
State  Paper  Otfice,  destroyed  in  1862.  His 
house  in  Lincolns  Inn  Fields  and  his  large 
collection  of  art  treasures  were  left  to  the 
nation,  and  constituted  by  act  of  parliament 
the  Soane  Museum. 

Fergusson,  History  of  the  Modern  Styles  of 
Architecture;  Stephen-Lee,  Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography. 

SO  AP8TONB.  A  soft  stone  having  a  soapy 
feeling,  composed  largely  of  foliated  talc,  or 
steatite,  and  used  in  making  sinks,  stationary 
washtubs,  etc.     (See,  also,  Potstone.) 

—  G.  P.  M. 

SOCIBTIES  OF  ARCHITBCTS.  (That  is, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  architects.) 

The  Academies  of  Europe,  which  have  existed 
in  great  numbers  for  three  hundred  years,  were 
known  under  various  names  signifying  devotion 
to  different  departments  of  fine  arts,  many  of 
them  including  architecture.  These  Academies 
of  Fine  Art  were  sometimes  organized  only  to 
afford  instruction,  while  others  were  associations 
of  professional  artists  of  different  classes.  It 
will  be  endeavoured  in  this  list  to  include  only 
those  in  which  professional  architects  were 
associated.  Many  societies  are  composed  of 
architects  and  engineers,  like  most  of  those  in 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  others  are 
societies  of  architects  and  archaeologists.  There 
are  also  many  societies  of  archaeology,  composed 
mostly  of  architects ;  but  in  most  archaeological 
societies,  such  as  exist  in  nearly  every  European 
city  of  any  consequence,  and  a  few  in  America^ 
the  influence  of  architects  does  not  predominate. 
As  compared  with  them,  the  number  of  purely 
architectural  societies  is  very  limited.  The  fine 
art  societies,  first  referred  to  herein  in  each 
country,  are  those  in  which  professional  archi- 
tects are  believed  to  have  had  administrative 
functions.  Then  will  follow,  more  specifically, 
architectural  societies  in  each,  most  of  which 
are  of  comparatively  modem  origin. 

Av stria- Hungary.  An  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture,  and  Architecture  was  founded  in 
Vienna  in  1705.  There  are  also  Societies  of 
Architects  and  Engineers  in  Vienna  and  Prague, 
and  in  Budapest,  where  there  has  recently 
been  a  great  revival  of  architecture. 
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Belgium,  The  Central  Society  of  Archi- 
tecture of  Belgium  was  founded  at  Brussels 
in  1872.  Its  monthly  publication  is  called 
IJJSmulation,  It  has  a  defensive  league  like 
that  of  the  Central  Society  of  Architects  of 
France. 

Canaday  Dominion  of.  There  is  a  Quebec 
Institute  of  Architects,  which  has  recently  been 
instrumental  in  having  a  law  passed  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  requiring 
the  official  registration  of  architects,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  now  in  force  for  examining  and 
licensing  architects  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Institute  is  at  Mon- 
treal. There  is  also  an  Institute  of  Architects 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  with  headquarters 
at  Toronto. 

France,  The  Academy  of  Architecture 
was  founded  in  1671,  and  existed  down  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1789.  In 
1819  the  now  existing  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
was  definitely  founded.  This  is  one  of  the  five 
great  divisions  of  the  Institute  of  France;  it 
consists  of  the  five  sections :  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  engraving,  and  music,  and  is  com- 
posed of  forty  members.  Its  chief  duty  toward 
the  art  or  profession  of  architecture  is  in  direct- 
ing certain  competitions,  giving  the  prizes,  in- 
cluding the  great  Prize  of  Rome  (which  see), 
and  nominating  candidates  for  professorships 
and  the  like.  The  Academy  of  France  at  Rome, 
which  abo  was  founded  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  still  continues  to  occupy  the  Villa 
Medicis,  which  it  has  held  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century;  but  this  is 
rather  a  school  than  a  society. 

Of  distinctively  architectural  societies  in 
France,  the  Central  Society  of  Architects, 
founded  in  1840,  takes  the  lead.  It  not  only 
holds  regular  meetings,  but  periodical  con- 
gresses, to  which  all  the  Architects  of  France 
and  visitors  from  other  countries  are  invited. 
Its  first  bulletin  was  issued  in  1851,  and  its 
Anncdes  in  1875,  since  which  time  it  has  con- 
ducted the  congresses  just  mentioned.  It  now 
has  500  members.  The  congresses  have  been 
held  annually  since  1873.  Its  publications 
are:  Manual  of  the  Lav^s  of  Buildings 
(Paris,  1878-1881),  and  Price  Lists  Applica- 
ble to  Buildings  (1883-1893).  Under  its 
auspices  was  established  in  1884  the  Architects' 
Mutual  Defense  Association,  of  which  there 
are  340  members,  a  sort  of  mutual  assurance 
against  the  rigorous  provisions  of  the  French 
laws  concerning  the  personal  responsibilities  of 
architects.  The  National  Society  of  Architects 
of  France  was  founded  in  1872,  and  in  1891  it 
was  changed  to  the  Professional  Union  of  the 
Architects  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
with  150  members.  It  publishes  a  fortnightly 
journal  called  The  Architect.  A  society  was 
organized  in  1877  called  the  Friendly  Associ- 
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ation  of  Architects  Honoured  by  the  Grovera- 
ment,  comprising  those  who  had  obtained  the 
diploma  of  "Architect"  from  the  National 
School  and  those  who  had  obtained  the  Grand 
Prize.  There  are  230  members.  It  is  a  sort  of 
Corps  d'Elite  of  French  architects,  and  pub- 
lishes an  annual  bulletin.  The  Union  Syndi- 
cate of  French  architects  was  formed  in  1890, 
composed  of  architects,  inspectors,  designers, 
decorators,  and  the  better  class  of  operatives, 
comprising  the  independents  or  free  lances  of 
the  profession.  There  are  thirty-two  local 
societies  in  France,  among  which  is  the 
Academic  Society  of  Architecture  of  Lyons, 
the  oldest  of  all  existing  French  Societies,  and 
which  stands  first  in  importance,  founded  Dec. 
18,  1829.  Connected  with  it  is  a  society  of 
assistants  and  students  called  the  Architectural 
Union  of  Lyons.  Of  other  departmental  socie- 
ties are  the  Provincial  Society  of  Architects  of 
the  North  of  France,  The  Provincial  Society 
of  Architects  of  the  Southeast  of  France,  and  a 
provincial  society  with  headquarters  at  Lyons, 
which  comprises  the  members  of  twenty  local 
societies.  (See  Architect,  The,  in  France,  for 
the  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  col.  140  for  French  societies.) 

Germany,  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
was  foundeil  in  Berlin  by  Frederick  I.  of  Prus- 
sia in  1699.  After  the  failure  of  the  acade- 
mies that  had  been  established  in  Munich  in 
1759  and  1770,  the  present  Royal  Munich 
Academy  was  established  by  Joseph  I.  of 
*  Bavaria  in  1808.  The  following  Gkrman 
cities  have  mixed  societies :  Berlin,  Architects 
and  Engineers,  founded  1857 ;  Constance, 
Architects  and  Builders,  founded  1881 ;  Dres- 
den, Architects  and  Engineers;  Hanover, 
Architects  and  Engineers ;  Munich,  Architects 
and  Engineers.  German  architects  have  held 
congresses  since  1853. 

Great  Britain,  In  England  the  Royal 
Academy  is  supposed  to  deal  with  all  the  arts, 
and  has  always  included  architects  in  its  mem- 
bership. The  committee  which  petitioned  the 
King  (George  III.)  had  for  its  chairman  Sir 
William  Chambers,  architect.  Dance,  architect 
of  the  Mansion  House,  also  being  a  member. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  first  president, 
and  Sir  William  Chambers,  treasurer.  Archi- 
tectural drawings  are  shown  at  its  annual 
exhibitions. 

There  io  in  Edinburgh  a  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi- 
tecture, founded  in  1825  and  incorporated 
under  royal  charter  in  1838. 

Of  distinctively  architectural  societies  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (called 
R.  I.  B.  A.)  stands  first.  It  was  organized  in 
1834  as  the  Institute  of  British  Architects^ 
and  chartered  by  William  IV.  in  1837,  and 
subsequently,  through  the  influence  of  the  late 
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Prince  Albert,  the  Queen  permitted  it  to  prefix 
the  word  "  Royal "  to  its  name,  and  instituted 
the  "  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  Promotion  of 
Architecture."  A  new  charter  was  granted  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Victoria  (March 
28,  1889),  under  which  it  is  now  conducted. 
Under  the  existing  by-laws  "Any  non-metro- 
politan architectural  society  in  the  Uuite<l 
Kingilom,  or  in  any  colony  or  dependency  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  consisting  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  professional  members,  may,  subject  to 
such  regulations,  limitations,  and  restrictions 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by 
resolution  of  the  Royal  Institute,  be  allied 
with  the  Royal  Institute."  The  Institute  in 
1899  had  618  Fellow  members,  993  Associate 
members,  46  Honorary  Associates,  comprising 
a  total  subscribing  membership  of  1657. 

The  Architectural  Association  (London)  is 
incorporated  under  the  authority  of  the  Liter- 
ary and  Scientific  Institutions  Act,  1854. 
The  objects  of  the  Association  are,  "  to  provide 
and  attbi*d  facilities  for  the  study  of  architec- 
ture, and  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  friendly  com- 
munication between  the  members  and  others 
interested  in  the  study  and  progress  of  archi- 
tecture." The  president  is  ipso  facto  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  R.  I.  B.  A.  Many 
of  its  members  are  Fellows  or  Associates  of  the 
R.  I.  B.  A.  Its  membership,  like  that  of  the 
Institute,  is  not  confined  to  London,  but  com- 
prises also  architects  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  (See  Architect,  The,  in 
England.) 

Of  local  societies  not  affiliated  with  the  R.  I. 
B.  A.  are  those  at  Oxford,  1837,  and  Edinburgh, 
1850.  The  Cambridge-Camden  Society  was 
oncp  a  great  power  in  connection  with  the  Gothic 
revival  during  the  middle  of  the  century.  It 
was  composed  of  High  Church  clergymen  and 
architects,  and  issued  many  valuable  publica- 
tions. It  was  mainly  instrumental  in  reviving 
the  ancient  forms  of  worship  in  the  churches  of 
the  establishment,  vestments,  church  furniture, 
and  fittings,  and  decorative  work  allied  to  Gothic 
architecture. 

The  Society  of  Architects,  London,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  R.  I.  B.  A.  It  was  founded  in 
1884,  and  incorporated  under  the  same  authority 
as  the  Architectural  Association  in  1893.  Its 
objects  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  but  have  a  more  practical  turn  and 
concern  more  the  practice  of  architecture.  It 
also  has  a  very  thorough  educational  department, 
and  requires  an  etiucational  test  for  meml)er8hip. 
In  1899  it  had  509  members,  17  honorary 
members,  10  associates,  and  15  students.  It 
publishes  a  montldy  journal. 

There  is  also  in  London  a  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, famous  for  its  periodical  ArchfPoloffia, 
which  was  inoorporate<l  as  early  as  1751.  This 
society  is  still  in  existence,  and  commenced  a 
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movement  in  November,  1888,  to  bring  about 
the  union  of  all  the  archaeological  societies  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  consultative  central 
body  was  formed  by  it  in  1890,  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  the  county  societies.  Tlie 
Society  of  the  Dilettanti  was  founded  in  1734. 
In  1769  it  published  a  folio  volume  on  Ionian 
antiquities,  and  later,  in  1797,  supplemented 
the  investigations  of  Stuart  and  Revett  (to 
which  it  had  contributed  material  support)  by 
another  volume  entitled  Antiquities  of  lonia^ 
In  1817  it  published  a  still  later  volume  en- 
titled Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica.  There 
is  also  a  society  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
buildings.     (See  Restoration.) 

There  is  also  the  Royal  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
society  which  publishes  the  Archceological 
Journal^  and  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation, which  publishes  its  own  journal. 

There  is  an  Architectural  Institute  of  Scot- 
land locate<l  in  Edinburgh,  which  publishes 
transactions,  and  a  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland. 

In  Ireland  are  similar  associations;  The 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Historical  ami  Archieologieal  Association  of 
Ireland. 

Italy.  An  Academy  of  Architecture  was  es- 
tablished as  early  as  1380,  in  Milan,  by  Gale- 
azzo  Visconti.  The  Society  of  S.  Luke,  of 
Florence,  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  art  societies 
in  the  world  and  is  still  in  existence.  It  was 
foundcil  by  one  of  the  Me<lici  family  in  1350. 
There  was  an  earlier  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
established  in  Venice  in  1345  also  named  S. 
Luke.  The  Academv  of  S.  Luke  at  Rome  was 
founded  in  1595,  and  is  still  in  existence.  The 
French  academy  is  somewhat  related  to  it  by 
tutelage  and  descent.  Of  modem  societies  the 
hist  it  ut  de  Corrispondenze  Archceologica^  of 
Rome,  was  establisheil  in  1830  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Italy,  and 
has  been  mainly  supported  by  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment. It  has  issued  many  valuable  publica- 
tions.    (See  Architect,  The,  in  Italy.) 

Japan.  There  is  an  Institute  of  Japanese 
Architects,  with  headquarters  at  Tokio,  which 
has  a  large  membership. 

Netherlands.  The  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Architecture  was  founded  at  Amster- 
dam in  1819,  and  reorganized  in  1830,  after  the 
separation  of  Belgium  from  the  monarchy  of  the 
Netherlands.     It  has  about  a  thousand  members. 

Russia.  In  1674  Peter  the  Great  founded 
and  endowed  an  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  (r.  1741-1762),  at  the 
suggestion  of  Count  Shuvaloff,  established  an 
Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg. Catherine  II.  increased  its  revenues  and 
built  the  present  academy,  which  educates  archi- 
tects as  well  as  other  artists.     It  is  an  immense 
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establishment,  and  supports  its  students  from 
childhood  until  they  graduate.  The  Moscow 
Archeeological  Society  recently  opened  a  museum. 
An  Archaeological  Congress  has  abo  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  same  city. 

Spain.  In  Madrid  an  Academy  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture  was  founded  in 
1752  by  Philip  V.,  and  is  still  in  existence. 
Madrid  also  has  a  Central  Society  of  Architects. 

Sweden.  There  is  a  Royal  Academy  in 
Stockholm  founded  by  Linnaeus  in  1739,  under 
royal  charter. 

Switzerland.  In  Switzerland  there  are  so- 
cieties of  architects  and  engineers  at  Basel,  Lau- 
sanne, and  Zurich. 

United  States.  The  National  Academy 
of  Design^  located  in  New  York,  was  founded 
January  15,  1826.  Three  architects  were 
among  its  founders,  and  it  set  out  to  encourage 
architecture  as  well  as  the  other  fine  arts.  It 
long  since  ceased  to  give  recognition  to  it,  and 
there  are  now  no  architects  in  its  membership. 

The  first  specifically  architectural  society  in 
the  United  States  was  known  as  the  American 
Institution  of  Architects.  It  was  organized 
in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  7,  1836,  and  com- 
prised twenty-three  professional,  two  associate, 
and  twenty-five  honorary  members.  It  had  a 
desultory  existence  for  twenty  years. 

7%e  American  Institute  of  Ardiitects  was 
organized  in  New  York,  Feb.  23,  1857, 
and  held  regular  meetings  at  New  York  up  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861. 
The  meetings  were  resumed  in  1864,  and  con- 
tinued up  to  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Institute  into  a  federal  body,  composed  of 
local  chapters  in  the  several  cities.  The  first 
chapter,  that  at  New  York,  was  organized 
March  19,  1867,  with  thirty-two  Fellows  and 
four  Associates.  Since  then  the  Institute  has 
only  met  in  annual  convention,  the  first  conven- 
tion having  been  held  Oct.  22  and  23, 
1867.  Up  to  October,  1897,  there  had  been 
thirty-one  conventions.  There  is,  since  Novem- 
ber, 1898,  a  house  in  Washington,  D.  C,  called 
"  The  Octagon,"  which  is  occupied  by  the  Insti- 
tute, and  in  which  is  the  oflice  of  its  secretary 
and  treasurer.  In  1889  an  important  event  in 
the  history  of  the  A.  I.  A.  was  the  consolidation 
with  it  of  the  Western  Association  of  Archi- 
tect Sj  which  was  accomplished  at  the  annual 
convention  in  Cincinnati.  The  Institute  now 
has  (1899)  22  local  chapters,  418  fellow  mem- 
bers, and  60  associate  members,  besides  honorary 
antl  corresponding  members.  Each  chapter  may 
have  members,  associate  or  junior,  who  are  not 
fellows  or  associates  of  the  Institute. 

TVie  Western  Association  of  Architects  was 
organized  at  Chicago  in  1884,  and  has  a  large 
membership.  In  1889  it  was  consolidated  with 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects^  as  above 
stated. 
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Tlie  Architectural  League  of  America  was 
organized  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  2,  1899, 
by  a  convention  of  representatives  delegated  by 
nearly  all  the  architectural  clubs  in  the  United 
States  and  one  in  Canada.  It  holds  annual 
conventions  in  different  cities,  to  which  dele- 
gates are  regularly  accredited  by  the  clubs  com- 
posing the  league.  Its  main  work  is  the 
regulating  of  exhibitions  of  architecture  and  the 
allied  arts,  which  take  place  successively  at 
the  seats  of  the  several  clubs.  The  architec- 
tural clubs  of  Pittsburg,  Washington  (D.  C), 
Toronto  (Canada),  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
and  Saint  Louis,  the  Architectural  League  of 
New  York,  the  T-Square  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Chapters  of  the  Institute  at  Pittsburg  and 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Architects'  Club  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  are  in  the  League. 

The  Archceological  Institute  of  America 
was  organized  in  Boston  in  1879,  and  has  made 
much  progress  in  architectural  research  in 
classic  lands  as  well  as  in  America.  Archae- 
ological societies  in  the  different  cities  are  affili- 
ated with  this  body.  The  American  schools  at 
Rome  and  Athens  are  supported  by  associations 
organized  for  that  purpose,  which  are  closely 
connected  with  the  Archceological  Institute  of 
America.  It  publishes  quarterly  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Archceology. 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  supports  a 
school  of  architecture  in  coig unction  with  the 
Armour  Institute. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Architects,  founded 
a  few  years  earlier,  was  affiliated  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  as  a  chap- 
ter in  1868,  but  still  retains  its  separate 
name. 

The  Architectural  Leojgue  of  New  York  is 
a  strong  body  of  architects,  mural  painters, 
sculptors,  and  decorative  workers  who  have  to 
do  with  building.  It  was  organized  in  1881 
and  reorganized  in  1886.  It  is  both  profes- 
sional and  social,  and  has  annual  exhibitions. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  San  Francisco, 
Washington  (D.  C),  Pittsburg,  Toronto  (On- 
tario), and  Saint  Louis  also  have  architectural 
clubs  composed  mostly  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession,  and  to  which  draughtsmen 
are  admitted.  Many  of  them  hold  annual 
exhibitions. 

The  Chicago  Architects^  Business  Associor 
tiouy  now  three  years  old,  is  the  first  of  the  kind 
ever  organized  ;  (but  see  above  the  Union  Syn- 
dicate in  France,  and  the  Society  of  Architects 
in  Great  Britain).  It  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  business  affairs  of 
architects  and  their  relation  to  various  parties 
with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact,  to 
watch  legislation  affecting  architects,  and  to 
enforce  professional  morality.  It  has  (1900) 
151  members  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
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Encyclopedia  Britannica^  8. v.  Academy  (Socie- 
ties) ;  also  American  Supplement  of  same,  8.y. 
Archceology  ;  EncyclopSdie  de  V Architecture  et  de 
la  Construction^  P.  Planat ;  Paris,  Dujardin  et  Cie., 
1888-1890  ;  Cummings,  Historic  Annals,  N.  A.  D. 
address  of  S.  F.  B.  Morae,  p.  37,  George  W.  Childs, 
Philadelphia,  1805  ;  Transactions  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  1869,  The  Architectural 
and  other  Art  Societies  of  Europe,  by  A.  J.  Bloor ; 
Proceedings  of  the  A.  I.  A.,  18iK),  Paper  by  A.  J. 
Bloor;  The  R.  I.  B.  A.  Kalendar,  published  an- 
nually at  9  Conduit  St.,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
W.  ;  Tear  Book  of  the  Society  of  Architects,  pub- 
lished  annually   at  S.  Jameses   Hall,  Piccadilly, 

'  Peter  B.  Wight. 


A  depression  or  cavity,  shaped 
to  receive  and  hold  in  place  the  foot  of  a  column 
or  beam,  or  the  end  of  a  bolt;  or,  in  the  case  of 
heavy  doors  or  the  like,  a  revolving  pivot. 

SOD.  The  thin  layer  of  soil  matted  together 
by  the  roots  of  grass  and  other  small  herbs  which 
forms  the  surface  of  a  lawn  or  grassy  field ;  also, 
with  the  article,  a  small  piece  of  this  layer. 

Taming  the  Pint  Sod.  A  ceremony  akin 
to  laying  the  comer  stone.  (See  Break  Ground, 
under  Break,  and  Comer  Stone.) 

SOD  HOU8R  A  habitation  of  sod  or  of 
earth,  —  stones  and  sod  together.  The  roof  is 
generally  of  poles  or  logs,  covered  with  earth 
and  sod.  For  that  used  by  the  Eskimo,  see 
Tumer,  Eleventh  Annual  Report  United  States 
Bureau  Ethnology.     (See  also  Dugout.) 

— F.  S.  D. 

SOFFIT.  The  under  side  of  a  stmcture,  es- 
pecially of  comparatively  limited  extent.  Thus 
the  under  side  of  an  arch  or  lintel  and  the  slop- 
ing surface  beneath  a  stair  would  be  called 
soffits.  —  W.  R.  H. 

SOIL  PIPE.  A  vertical  pipe  which  receives 
the  discharge  from  water-closets  with  or  with- 
out wastes  from  other  plumbing  fixtures.  (See 
House  Drainage.)  —  G.  P.  M. 

SOISSONS,  BERNARD  DB.  (See  Ber- 
nard de  Soissons.) 

SOISSONS,  JEAN  DE.  (See  Jean  de 
Soissons.) 

SOLAR.  An  upper  story ;  hence  a  separate 
or  private  room,  as  in  an  early  English  dwelling 
house.     (See  Solarium.) 

SOLARI,  CRISTOFORO  (il  Gobbo)  ;  sculp- 
tor and  architect. 

An  architect  of  the  school  of  Bramante  (see 
Bramante)  in  Milan.  His  most  important  build- 
ing is  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Passione 
(Milan).  He  is  supposed  to  have  worked  on 
the  facade  of  the  Certosa  at  Pavia  and  the 
tombs  of  the  Visconti  and  Sforza  in  that  mon- 
astery. In  1495  he  entered  the  service  of 
Lodovico  Sforza  (il  Moro),  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
made  the  monument  to  his  duchess,  Beatrice 
d'Este,  which  was  originally  placed  in  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  (Milan).  He  was  em- 
ployed upon  the  sculpture  of  the  cathedral  of 
Milan  until  1519,  when  he  was  appointed  super- 
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vising  architect  of  the  cathedral.  Solari  was 
probably  related  to  Pietro  Lombardo  (see  Lorn- 
bardo,  Pietro). 

Mtintz,  Renaissance;  Perkins,  Italian  Sculp- 
tors ;  Boito,  n  Duomo  di  Milano  ;  Paoletti,  Bincu- 
dinento  in  Venezia. 

SOLARI,  GUINIPORTB ;  architect  and 
sculptor;  d.  about  1481. 

One  of  the  Milanese  family  (see  Solari,  C). 
He  succeeded  Filarete  (see  Filarete)  as  architect 
of  the  Ospedale  Maggiore  in  Milan,  Italy,  and 
was  at  one  time  architect  of  the  Certosa  of  Pavia. 

Milntz,  Renaissance;  Boito,  21  Duomo  di  Mi- 
lano. 

SOLARIUM.  In  Roman  archaeology,  a  part 
of  a  house  exposed  to  the  sun,  generally  taken 
to  be  the  roof  of  a  portico  or  other  place  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  modem  balcony,  and  easy  of 
access  from  the  upper  stories.  Hence,  in  med- 
iaeval Latin,  the  second-story  room  or  rooms. 
From  this  is  derived  the  English  solar. 

SOLARO.     (See  Lombardo.) 

SOLDER.  An  alloy  of  varying  composition, 
but  always  easily  fusible,  employed  in  joining 
pipes  or  surfaces.  Solder  for  making  wiped 
joints  in  lead  pipe  consists  of  three  parts  lead 
and  two  parts  tin.  — W.  P.  G. 

SOLDERING.  The  process  of  uniting  me- 
tallic substances,  as  in  tinware,  by  solder, 
dropped  when  molten  on  the  parts  to  be  joined, 
and  then  run  together  with  a  hot  iron  which 
keeps  it  fused. 

SOLLAR ;  SOLLER.     Same  as  Solar. 

SOBCER.     (See  Summer.) 

SOMERSET  HOUSE.  In  London.  A 
building  for  public  offices  on  the  site  of  the 
old  palace  of  the  Protector  Somerset  The 
present  structure  is  of  1776-1786,  the  work 
of  Sir  William  Chambers. 

SOBCER  STONE.     Same  as  Summer  (II.). 

SORBONNE  (LA).  In  Paris,  a  great  educa- 
tional and  religious  institution,  named  from 
Robert  de  Sorbon,  who  founded  an  institution 
for  poor  students  of  theology  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  buildings  have  been  frequently 
rebuild  and  quite  recently  have  been  greatly 
enlarged,  enclosing  several  courts,  and  including 
many  rooms,  large  and  small,  in  addition  to  a 
very  w^ell-designed  lecture  hall,  where  is  a  great 
painting  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  The  church 
of  the  Sorbonne  was  built  before  1659,  and  is, 
though  small,  one  of  the  most  interesting  neo- 
clasaic  buihlings  in  Europe. 

SOSTRATOS ;  architect. 

He  built  the  Pharos  (lighthouse)  at  Alexan- 
dria about  320  B.C. 

Brunn,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  KUnstler. 

SOTTO  PORTICO.  In  Italy,  a  public  way 
beneath  the  overhanging  upper  story  and  behind 
the  columns  of  a  building  or  a  series  of  build- 
ings. There  are  many  such  covered  streetways 
in  Venice,  especially  along  the  water  fronts. 
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B0nFTT.OT,  JACQUBS  OZtRMAIK;  ar- 
chitect; b.  1709;  a.  Aug.  29,  1780. 

After  a  jouniey  tu  Asia  Minor  he  returned  to 
Lyons  (Fiance)  about  1737,  where  he  built  the 
church  of  the  Chartreux,  and  enlarged  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  In  \7b2  he  took  part  in  the  competition 
for  the  creation  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  now 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  Paris  (see  Gabriel, 
J.  A.).  In  1754he  wascharged  with  the  recon- 
Btruction  of  the  cathedral  of  Rennee,  and  in  the 


SOUND 
and  (Euvrea  ou  Recueila  de  pluaieura  parties 
d'architecture  (Psjis,  1767). 

Lance,  Dicitonnaire ;  Jal,  DiHionnaire  cri- 
tique; Chanet,  Architeetet  Lyonnait. 

aotniAB  (SOLAa)  JBAN  ;  sculptor. 

There  ia  a  contract  between  Jean  Soulaa, 
sculptor  in  Paris,  and  one  Jeao  Tronseon  for 
an  Entombment  and  a  Resurrection  in  the 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame  at  the  church  of  S. 
Germain  rAuxerrois  (Paris).     He  appears  also 
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ume  year  tiie  theatre  of  Lyons  was  begun  from 
his  plans.  In  1755  he  designed  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Bordeaux,  and  in  that  year  replaced 
Cailleteau  as  conlrdlenr  of  the  works  at  the 
chilteau  of  Marly.  lu  1756  be  designed  the 
£cole  de  Droit  ( Paris).  Soufflot  made  the  plane 
for  the  church  of  S.  Genevibve,  aAerward  called 
the  Pantheon,  in  Paris,  in  1764,  and  carried  the 
building  to  tiie  spring  of  the  cupola.  In  1772 
he  was  appointed  contrdleiir  g/hiAral  of  the 
embellishm<>nts  of  tlie  city  of  Lyons.  Soufflot 
published  Suite  de  plans,  coupes,  etc.,  de  trois 
temples  antiques  .  .  .  a/Vsfum  (Paris,  1764), 


in  a  contract  of  Jan.  2, 1519,  for  the  execution 
of  certain  figures  of  the  screen  which  surrounds 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  (see 
Texier,  Jean  le). 

Lami,  Dictionnaire  des  Sculpteura  JVantai*. 

SOUND.  Audible  vibration  communicated 
to  the  air  or  other  surrounding  media  by  the 
sounding  body.  It  consists  of  a  train  of  waves, 
alternately  of  condensation  and  rarefaction,  prop- 
agated with  a  velocity  dependent  on  the  elas- 
ticity and  density  of  the  medium.  Any  portion 
of  the  air  moves  to  and  fro  over  a  very  minute 
path  in  the  direction  in  which  the  sound  ia  being 
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propagated,  its  motion  being,  therefore,  what 
is  known  as  longitudinal  vibration.  (See 
Acoustics.)  —  W.  C.  S. 

SOUND  BOARD;  BOARDING.  Pieces 
of  boaixi  put  in  between  joists  of  a  floor  to 
form  a  horizontal  surface  to  receive  deafening. 

SOUNDING  BOARD.  A.  A  large  sur- 
fJEu^  of  wood  or  other  resonant  material,  by 
means  of  which  a  vibrating  string  or  other 
small  source  of  sound  communicates  its  motion 
to  the  air.  Very  little  sound  is  produced  by 
the  string  of  a  violin  or  piano  directly ;  for  the 
air,  instead  of  being  compressed  by  the  forward 
motion  of  the  string,  flows  around  it  The 
string  cuts  the  air  without  compressing  it,  and 
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board.  It  does  not  itself  vibrate,  or  rather  in 
so  far  as  it  does  vibrate  it  is  inefficient.  (See 
Reflector.)  — W.  C.  S. 

SOUND,  PROPAGATION  OF;  RBFLDC- 
TION  OF;  RESONANCE  OF;  VIBRATIOV 
OF.     (See  Acoustics.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  ARCHITJJCTUHB 
OP.  Ancient  Architecture,  The  most  inter- 
esting architectural  development  of  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America  was  achieved  in  the 
period  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Fruicisco  Pizarro  in  1532. 
The  extent  of  this  period  and  the  time  of  its 
beginning  are  not  known.  At  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  invasion,  the  entire  western  territory 
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SOUNDIMO  BOABD  IN  SsifSR  B   (MOBR   PROPBRLT  RkFLBCTOR)  .'    AS  DESCRIBED  UNDBB  MuSIC  HALL   (5)  ; 

TUB  Dimensions  arb  oivbn  in  Fbbt  and  Inches. 


therefore  without  producing  sound.  If,  how- 
ever, the  string  is  properly  attached,  as  in  a 
harp,  or,  as  in  a  violin,  made  to  press  by  means 
of  a  bridge  or  sounding  post  against  a  board  or 
other  elastic  surface  of  sufficiently  large  extent, 
a  portion  of  its  motion  is  communicated  to  this, 
and  by  this  in  turn  to  the  air.  While  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  sound  is  the  vibrating  string, 
the  immediate  source  is  the  sounding  board, 
and  this  is,  therefore,  of  very  great  impoi-tance 
in  determining  the  musical  quality  of  the  in- 
strument. 

B.  A  reflector  placed  behind  and  above  the 
speaker  or  orchestra,  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  sound  to  the  audience.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  term  "  sounding  board  "  has  also 
been  applied  to  this,  for  the  action  of  a  reflector 
is  very  different  from  that  of  a  true  sounding 
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of  South  America  was  in  possession  of  the  Inca 
dynasty.  Many  writers  suppose  that  there  was 
an  extensive  civilization  in  the  Peruvian  high- 
lands before  the  rise  of  the  Incas,  and  ascribe 
several  monuments  of  great  importance  to  that 
civilization  which  Markham  (op.  cit.)  calls  the 
Megalitbic.  Many  of  the  monuments  men- 
tioned by  him  cannot,  however,  be  very  clearly 
differentiated  from  true  Inca  work.  Those  of 
Tiahuanaco,  however,  south  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
in  the  great  plateau  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Cordilleras,  in  northern  Bolivia,  are  quite  dif- 
ferent in  style  from  the  recognized  Inca  work. 
The  monuments  of  Tiahuanaco  are  fully  de- 
scribed and  drawn  in  detail  by  Strubel  and 
Uhle  (op.  cit.).  The  ruins  are  grouped  about 
the  village  of  Tiahuanaco,  which  lies  in  an  arid 
and  desolate  plain  south  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and 
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13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  constituted  a  city,  or  even  a  group  of 
residential  palaces,  but  rather  a  series  of  struc- 
tures erected  for  public  or  ritualistic  purposes. 
The  ruins  cover  a  large  area,  and  have  been 
used  as  a  quarry  for  three  centuries.  Beauti- 
fully cut  stones  are  found  built  into  the  rude 
houses  of  the  village.  The  picturesque  Jesuit 
church  of  Tiahuanaco  contains  many.  The 
materials  for  the  cathedral  of  La  Paz,  in  Bo- 
livia, were  derived  from  this  source.  There 
are,  however,  still  scattered  over  the  area  of 
nearly  a  square  mile  vast  masses  of  splendidly 
worked  sandstone,  trachyte,  and  basalt.  The 
names  given  to  the  different  ruins  by  the  Span- 
ish historians  are  still  used  in  describing  them. 
The  *' Fortress"  is  an  immense  rectangular 
mound  of  earth,  620  feet  long  by  450  feet  wide 
and  50  feet  high,  which  was  originaUy  composed 
of  terraces,  each  terrace  supported  by  massive 
walls  of  cut  stone.  More  interesting  than  the 
"  Fortress "  is  the  "  Temple,"  an  area  388  by 
445  feet,  defined  by  lines  of  erect  stones,  some- 
what irregular  in  shape  and  size,  from  8  to  10 
feet  high,  2  to  4  feet  broad,  and  20  to  30 
inches  thick,  placed  about  15  feet  apart  from 
centre  to  centre.  They  were  connected  by  slabs 
of  stone  laid  on  their  edges.  The  terre  pleine 
supported  by  these  walls  had  on  its  western 
side  an  apron  or  lower  terrace  18  feet  broad. 
Along  the  central  part  of  the  outer  border  of 
this  lower  terrace  are  ten  great  stone  posts,  the 
largest  of  which  is  14  feet  high  by  4  feet  2 
inches  wide  by  2  feet  8  inches  thick.  West  of 
the  "  Temple  "  is  the  "  Palace,"  a  rectangle,  280 
feet  long  by  190  feet  wide,  enclosed,  like  the 
other  monuments,  by  blocks  of  finely  cut  tra- 
chyte. Another  ruin  described  by  D'Orbiquy 
(op.  cit.)  as  the  Hull  of  Justice  has  nearly  dis- 
appeared. One  of  the  monolithic  doorways  now 
forms  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  of  Tiahua- 
naco. The  most  important  of  all  the  remains 
of  Tiahuanaco  is  the  great  monolithic  doorway 
which  stands  within  the  enclosure  called  the 
"  Temple."  The  block  stands  seven  feet  above 
ground,  and  is  13  feet  long  and  1^  foot  thick. 
The  surfaces  of  one  side  of  the  stone  above  the 
lintel  are  covered  with  sculpture,  the  centre 
being  formed  by  a  figure  boldly  cut  in  high 
relief.  On  either  side  three  tiers  of  kneeling 
figures  in  very  low  relief,  forty-eight  in  all,  face 
toward  the  centre  of  the  composition.  A  great 
part  of  this  work  at  Tiahuanaco  is  characterized 
by  extreme  precision  and  complexity  of  stone- 
cutting. 

With  the  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco,  Markham 
classes  other  colossal  monuments,  notably  the 
fortresses  of  Sacsahuaman  and  Ollantay  tombs. 
These  are,  however,  strictly  within  the  territory 
covered  by  the  early  Inca  civilization,  and  will 
be  described  with  the  Inca  remains. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Inca,  that  being  the 
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name  by  which  sovereigns  of  the  Quichrea 
tribes  of  Peruvian  Indians  were  known,  had 
its  origin,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  basin 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  but  established  its  capital 
very  early  at  Cuzco,  in  the  plateau  adjacent  to 
that  of  Titicaca,  on  the  north.  Inca  architec- 
ture is  characterized  by  distinctively  stone  con- 
struction. There  is  no  suggestion  of  wooden 
types  as  in  Greece  and  Egypt.  Everywhere 
are  found  low  walls  of  porphyry,  granite, 
basalt,  and  brick,  the  bricks  being  works  usu- 
ally of  large  size.  The  jambs  of  the  doors 
incline  as  in  Egypt.  Long  walls  are  frequently 
decorated  with  niches  constnicted  like  the  doors. 
Buildings  are  sometimes  of  two  or  three  stories, 
but  there  appear  to  have  been  no  stairways  or 
other  internal  communication  between  them. 
The  apartments  of  a  large  building  usually  open 
directly  into  a  central  court.  The  most  impor- 
tant monuments  are  characterized  by  a  high 
degree  of  finish  and  precision  in  the  treatment 
of  the  stone.  The  roofe  were  high  and  pointed, 
and  made  of  thatch.  One  of  these  thatched 
roofs,  near  the  village  of  Azangaro,  north  of 
Lake  Titicaca,  is  still  intact.  The  houses  of 
the  common  people  were  built  of  rough  stones 
laid  in  clay.  They  were  probably  stuccoed  and 
painted  ydlow  and  red.  There  was  little  sculp- 
ture in  Peru,  only  an  occasional  carved  lintel. 
The  mountainous  country  of  the  Incas  was  ter- 
raced to  the  limits  of  cultivation.  Every  foot 
of  ground  reclaimed  in  this  way  was  carefully 
irrigated  and  cultivated.  The  splendid  retain- 
ing walls  of  the  terraces  are  still  intact,  the 
water  courses  made  by  the  Incas  are  still  in 
use,  and  the  terraces  are  still  under  cultivation. 
To  connect  the  extremes  of  their  enormous  ter- 
ritory, they  built  a  splendid  system  of  military 
roads,  usually  constructed  of  large  stones,  care- 
fully fitted,  and  lined  on  either  side  with  larger 
stones  placed  on  edge. 

The  most  interesting  remains  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Incas  are  in  the  city  of  Cuzco.  When 
Francisco  Pizarro  entered  that  city,  Nov.  15, 
1533,  he  found  it  composed  of  long,  straight 
streets,  forming  right  angles  with  each  other, 
and  finely  paved.  A  great  central,  open  square, 
called  Huacapata,  was  surrounded  by  enormous 
temples  and  palaces.  The  three  small  streams 
which  pass  through  the  city  were  confined  be- 
tween walls  of  fine  masonry,  and  covered  by 
bridges  built  of  large  slabs  of  stone  laid  hori- 
zontally, which  are  still  in  use.  Enormous 
masses  of  the  old  masonry,  cut  and  fitted  with 
extreme  precision,  but  with  extremely  little 
sculptured  decoration,  still  line  the  narrow 
streets  of  Cuzco.  The  Inca  ruins  of  Cuzco 
are  all  of  large  palaces  or  public  buildings,  the 
houses  of  the  people  having  disappeared  entirely. 
The  palaces  and  temples  are  built  around  courts. 
The  entrances  are  high,  covered  by  stone  lin- 
tels, which,  in  a  few  instances,  are  elaborately 
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carved  The  stones  are  laid  for  the  most  part 
in  regular  courses,  fitted  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision. Occasionally  they  are  cut  away  at  the 
joints  so  as  to  form  a  rustication  similar  to  that 
of  the  Italian  palaces.  In  the  circular  wall  of 
the  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  lines  of  contact  of 
the  stones  are  true  radii  of  the  circle  of  the 
plan.  The  walls  are  sometimes  35  or  40  feet 
high.  The  great  temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Cuzco, 
was  the  finest  building  in  the  territory  of  the 
Incas.  It  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  little  in- 
tramural stream  called  Huatenay.  The  garden 
which  lay  between  the  temple  and  the  river 
was  composed  of  a  series  of  terraces  with  care- 
fully built  retaining  walls.  The  temple  proper, 
which  was  296  feet  long  by  52  feet  wide,  occu- 
pied one  side  of  an  immense  court.  It  had  a 
flat  wooden  ceiling,  but  its  roof  of  thatch  was 
high  and  pointed.  According  to  the  Spanish 
chroniclers,  large  portions  of  this  building  were 
decorated  with  plates  of  gold.  Specimens  of 
these  plates  as  thin  as  note  paper  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  museums.  The  site  and  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun  are  now  occupied  by  the 
church  and  convent  of  S.  Domingo.  Next  in 
importance  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun  is  the 
palace  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  occupied  by  the  convent  of  S.  Cata- 
lina.  The  outside  wall  of  the  enclosure,  still 
standing,  is  750  feet  long  and  20  or  25  feet  high, 
the  end  wall  is  180  feet.  The  palace  of  Huayna 
Oapac  lay  between  the  palace  of  the  Virgins 
of  the  Sun  and  the  great  square  called  Huaca- 
pata.  It  was  an  immense  enclosure,  800  feet 
long.  It  is  now  o(^cupied  by  the  convent  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  barracks,  and  the  prison.  The  re- 
mains of  fourteen  of  these  immense  palaces  are 
to  be  found  in  Cuzco.  On  the  site  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Cuzco  stood  an  immense  covered  hall 
or  basilica. 

The  great  fortress  of  Sacsahuaman  stands  on 
a  rocky  bluff  near  Cuzco  on  the  north,  the  face 
of  which  is  precipitous  and  impassable.  The 
farther  side  descends  gradually  to  a  plateau 
which  is  accessible  from  the  valleys  on  either 
side.  Across  the  end  of  this  plateau,  near  the 
bluff,  are  built  three  enormous  walls  1800  feet 
long  and  parallel.  These  walls  are  built  in 
zigzag,  with  projecting  and  entering  angles, 
always  exposing  their  faces  to  a  parallel  fire. 
The  outer  wall  is  27  feet  high  and  suppoi*ts  a 
terrace  35  feet  wide.  Above  this  terrace  rises 
the  second  wall,  18  feet  high.  This,  in  turn, 
supports  a  terrace  18  feet  wide,  above  which 
rises  the  third  wall,  14  feet  high.  The  total 
elevation  of  the  entire  fortification  is  59  feet. 
The  stones  used  in  the  outer  wall  are  of  great 
size,  one  of  the  largest  being  27  feet  high, 
12  feet  wide  and  10  feet  thick.  The  stones 
are  levelled  at  the  joints.  All  this  material 
is  taken  from  a  quarry  of  blue  limestone 
at   the   farther  end  of   the   plateau.       There 
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are  entrances  at  either  end  of  this  line  of 
defence,  and  a  narrow  passage  in  the  middle. 
There  was  a  high  wall  along  the  face  of  the 
rock  toward  the  city  which  has  been  nearly 
destroyed.  Traces  of  building  within  the 
enclosure  are  also  to  be  seen.  Water  was  car- 
ried into  the  fortress  by  subterranean  channels. 
The  island  of  Titicaca  in  the  lake  of  that 
name  was  the  reputed  cradle  of  the  Inca  dy- 
nasty and  was  always  held  sacred.  There 
were  important  buildings  upon  the  island,  ruins 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  so-called 
palace  of  the  Inca  is  surrounded  by  terraces 
which  originally  supported  beautiful  gardens. 
The  building  forms  a  rectangle  51  by  44  feet. 
The  front,  facing  the  lake,  has  two  doors  and 
two  niches.  Above  these,  on  the  second  floor,  is 
an  esplanade  or  terrace  from  which  is  a  superb 
view  of  the  lake.  The  palace  has  twelve  small 
rooms  13  feet  high.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  a  kind  of  stucco  which  was  painted  yellow 
on  the  outside  of  the  building  and  red  on  the 
inside.  The  second  story  does  not  correspond 
in  plan  with  the  first,  and  has  no  connection 
with  it.  The  "  Temple  of  the  Sun  "  stands  on 
the  crest  of  a  ridge  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island.  It  is  a  rectangle  105  feet  long  and 
30  feet  wide,  and  has  five  doors  with  two  win- 
dows between  each  pair  of  doors.  It  is  built 
of  rough  stones  laid  in  clay,  stuccoed  and 
painte<ji  inside  and  out.  The  sacred  rock  at 
Manco  Capac  and  the  fountain  of  the  Incas  at 
Titicaca  are  also  interesting.  The  island  of 
Coati  in  Lake  Titicaca  which  was  sacred  to  the 
Moon  contains  an  important  ruin  called  the 
palace  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun.  It  stands  on 
the  uppermost  of  a  series  of  seven  terraces  sup- 
ported by  retaining  walls  of  cut  and  uncut 
stones.  The  building  occupies  three  sides  of 
an  oblong  court.  It  is  180  feet  long  and  80 
feet  wide,  built  of  rough  stones  laid  in  clay  and 
carefully  stuccoed.  The  courtyard  is  surrounded 
by  a  series  of  interesting  niches  and  doorways 
leading  into  various  apartments.  The  outside 
was  painted  yellow  except  the  niches  and  cor- 
nice, which  were  red.  There  was  a  second 
story  and  a  sharply  pitched  roof.  The  temple 
of  Viracocha,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  same  plateau  as  the  city  of  Cuzco,  is 
remarkable  for  a  wall  of  adobe  40  feet  high, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  central  wall  of 
a  building  300  feet  long  and  87  feet  high. 
Near  this  temple  is  a  series  of  small  Inca  houses 
in  good  preservation.  Along  the  valley  of  the 
river  Vilcanota,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Amazon,  and  in  the  passes  leading  into  it,  are 
numerous  interesting  ruins.  The  mountains 
also  on  either  side  of  the  valley  are  terraced  in 
the  usual  skilfiil  Inca  fashion  to  the  height  of 
about  2000  feet.  The  most  important  monu- 
ments of  this  region  are  the  three  great  for- 
tresses of  Ollantay  Tambo,  which  lie  outside 
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the  pass  which  separates  the  territory  of  the 
Incas  from  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Amazon 
Valley.  The  walls  of  the  chief  fortress  are 
about  25  feet  high,  built  of  rough  stones  stuc- 
coed inside  and  out.  Within  the  walls  is  a 
confusion  of  buildings,  among  which  are  a  series 
of  immense  blocks  of  porphyry  perfectly  cut 
and  finely  polished.  One  of  these  blocks  is  18 
feet  high,  5  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  thick.  These 
stones  are  brought  fh)m  a  quarry  more  than 
two  leagues  distant  and  3000  feet  above  the 
valley.  The  work  at  Ollantay  Tambo  shows 
some  resemblance  to  that  at  Tiahuanaco  and  is 
ascribed  by  Markham  (op.  cit.)  to  his  Megalithic 
period.  A  typical  Inca  house  well  preserved 
and  in  use  is  to  be  seen  at  Ollantay  Tambo. 

Numerous  remains  in  tl^e  Titicaca  basin  have 
no  resemblance  to  Inca  work,  and  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  a  contemporary  civilization  of 
the  Aymara  tribes  who  were  later  conquered 
by  the  Quichrea  followers  of  the  Incas. 

The  Inca  dynasty  which  originated  in  the 
Titicaca  basin  at  first  governed  only  the 
Quichrea  Indians  of  the  plateau  about  Cuzco. 
As  they  grew  more  powerful  they  increased 
their  dominion  until,  just  before  the  advent  of 
the  Spaniards,  they  had  acquired  control  of  the 
entire  continent  of  South  America  west  of  the 
Andes. 

The  last  to  yield  to  the  Inca  domination 
were  the  tribes  governed  by  the  great  Chimu, 
a  name  which  probably  stands  for  an  Indian 
dynasty  which  had  its  seat  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Peru,  near  the  Spanish  city  of  Truxillo 
in  the  valley  of  the  river  Moche.  The  ruins 
at  this  place  cover  an  area  about  fifteen  miles 
long  and  five  miles  wide. '  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  surrounding  wall,  several  miles  of 
which  still  stand.  From  this  wall  others  extend 
into  the  city,  apparently  dividing  it  into  dis- 
tricts. Much  of  the  area  thus  enclosed  has 
never  been  built  upon.  It  was,  however,  care- 
fully cleared  of  stones  and  irrigated,  and  was 
undoubtedly  used  for  parks  and  gardens. 
Within  and  without  the  walls  is  an  interesting 
series  of  enormous  mounds  called  hiuwas.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  the  huaca  of 
Obispo,  which  is  built  of  rough  stones  and 
adobe.  It  covers  an  area  550  feet  square  or 
about  eight  acres,  and  is  150  feet  high.  An- 
other immense  mound  is  called  the  huaca  of 
Toledo,  from  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  who  ex- 
tracted an  immense  treasure  from  it.  It  is  now 
very  much  in  ruins.  The  great  pyramid  of 
Moche  at  Chimu  is  a  rectangular  structure 
about  800  feet  long  and  470  feet  wide,  forming 
a  plateau  about  100  feet  high,  above  which 
rises  a  square  pyramid  to  the  extreme  height 
of  200  feet.  Other  smaller  huacas  resemble 
those  described.  The  most  important  of  these 
niins  is  the  so-called  palace  of  the  great  Chimu. 
It  covers  a  large  area  divided  into  courts  and 
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chambers.  The  most  important  feature  of  the 
palace  is  the  Hall  of  the  Arabesques,  about  62 
feet  wide  and  probably  twice  as  long.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  effective  and  intricate 
patterns  in  stucco  relief. 

The  Indian  tribes  along  the  coast  of  Peru, 
which  were  all  finally  conquered  by  the  Incas, 
had  considerable  civilization  and  left  many  im- 
portant monuments  which  resemble  very  much 
those  of  Moche.  The  most  important  of  these 
ruins  are  at  Pachacamac,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Lima.  The  Incas  also  erected  a  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Pachacamac. 

Modem  Architecture.  The  most  interest- 
ing monuments  of  modem  architecture  in  South 
America  are  situated  in  Peru,  and  were  built 
soon  after  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  city  of  Lima  was  founded  by 
the  conqueror,  Francisco  Pizarro,  Jan.  6,  1535. 
The  feast  of  Epiphany  falling  on  this  day,  the 
new  city  was  named  Ciud  de  los  Reyes,  or  City 
of  the  Kings.  Lima,  which  is  a  corruption  of 
Rimac,  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  the 
city  is  situated,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
original  name.  The  first  stone  of  the  cathedral 
in  the  Plaza  Mayor  at  Lima  was  laid  by  Pizarro 
Jan.  18,  1535.  It  was  consecrated  ninety  years 
later.  The  cathedral  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  great  earthquake  of  1746,  but  was  after- 
ward rebuilt.  The  building  is  of  stone,  except 
the  towers,  which  are  of  stucco.  The  interior 
has  five  aisles  and  is  much  decorated,  but  is 
poorly  lighted.  The  old  palace  of  Pizarro,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  has  also  been 
much  rebuilt.  The  episcopal  palace  was  built 
by  the  order  of  Francisco  Pizarro  near  the  cathe- 
dral. The  University  of  S.  Marcos  was  founded 
by  royal  decree  in  1551,  and  finished  in  1576. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  now  occupies  the 
great  hall,  formerly  chapel,  of  the  University. 
The  old  hall  of  the  Inquisition,  in  the  Plaza  de 
la  Constitution,  is  now  the  Senate  House.  It 
has  a  famous  ceiling  imported  from  Spain  in 
1560.  The  convent  and  church  of  S.  Francisco, 
founded  in  the  same  year  as  the  city,  1535,  are 
very  extensive.  Immense  areas  of  the  interior 
are  covered  with  tiles  beautifully  designed.  The 
building  of  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Lima  was  designed  in  1870  by  Dr.  Don  Manuel 
a  Fuentes.  There  is  a  fine  old  bridge  across  the 
Rimac  at  Lima. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  Spanish  buildings 
in  Peru  was  the  cathedral  of  Arequipa,  which 
was  designed  by  an  architect  named  Andrea 
Espinosa,  and  finished  in  1656.  This  church 
was  burned,  but  rebuilt.  It  was  destroyed 
again  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1868,  which 
nearly  obliterated  the  city  of  Arequipa.  The 
fine  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Arequipa  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  same  time.  At  Callao,  the  port 
of  Lima,  the  old  fortress  of  Real  Telipe,  which 
was  built  in  1770,  is  very  interesting. 
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At  Cuzco,  the  old  capital  of  the  Incas,  the 
convent  of  S.  Domingo  was  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  The  palace  of  the 
Virgins  of  the  Sun  became  the  convent  of  S. 
Catalina.  The  church  of  the  Jesuits,  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  in  South  America,  occupies 
the  ruined  palace  of  Huayna  Capac,  and  the 
cathedral  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  immense 
hall  constructed  by  the  Inca  Viracocha  for  the 
festivals  of  the  people.  The  church  of  La  Me- 
rera  at  Cuzco  has  a  fine  tower  and  a  cloister  of 
white  stone.  The  city  of  Truxillo,  in  northern 
Peru,  was  founded  in  the  same  year  as  Lima, 
1535 ;  the  cathedral  and  churches  are  pictu- 
resque, but  it  has  no  public  buildings  of  im- 
portance. In  the  early  days  of  their  prosperity, 
the  Jesuits  built  many  small  churches  of  good 
architectural  design  in  the  valley  of  Lake  Titi- 
caca;  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  the  church 
and  shrine  of  Unestra  Senora  at  Copacabana,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca.  A  dominical  shrine 
in  the  fore  court  of  this  church  is  especially 
interesting. 


Spain,  ARCHiTKrTURB  op:  Plan  of  thk  Alcazar, 
Seville.  Moorish  in  Orioin,  illuhthatino 
THE  Use  of  the  Patio  from  which  Large 
Rooms  abb  entebed  and  take  Daylight. 

The  architecture  of  Brazil  is  quite  recent,  and 
includes  few  monuments  of  importance.  The 
larger  buildings  in  the  cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Bahia,  Pernambuco,  have  frequently  been  de- 
signed by  European  architects  of  note  (see  Silva, 
and  Grandjean  de  Montigny).  The  buildings 
are  mainly  of  brick,  the  splendid  woods  of  the 
country  being  used  in  the  interior.  An  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  the  domestic  architecture 
of  Brazil  is  to  be  found  in  Vol.  XL  of  Revue 
de  V Architecture  (1853).  The  most  imposing 
structure  in  Rio  is  the  great  aqueduct  leading 
from  the  Morro  de  Santa  Theresa  to  the  Morro 
de  Sant*  Antonio.  Like  the  cities  of  Brazil, 
those  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Chili,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  other  South  American  coun- 
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tries  are  quite  modem  and  built  in  the  current 

European  fashion.  —  R.  S. 

Squier,  Peru;  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Peru; 
Markbam,  History  of  Peru ;  Nadaillac,  Prehistoric 
America;  Hutchinson,  Tiuo  Years  in  Peru; 
Stubel  and  Uhle,  Die  Buinenstdtte  von  Tiahuanaco 
im  Hochlande  des  alten  Peru ;  Brehm,  Das  Inka- 
reich;  Angrand,  Article  in  Bev.  de  V Architecture^ 
Vol.  XXI V. ;  D'Orbigny,  Voyage  dans  VAmhrique 
MMdionale  ;  Bevue  generate  de  rArchitecture^VoL 
XL,  Vol.  XXIV.;  .  .  .  Manuel  A.  Fuentes,  Guia 
de  Lima;  Curtis,  Capitals  of  Spanish  America. 

SOYNBHE  (SUNIIRE),  UHLNKICH;  ar- 
chitect. 

The  first  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne, 
Germany.  The  first  stone  of  the  choir  was 
laid  Aug.  15,  1248. 

Faline,  Baumeister  des  Kolner  Domes. 

8PAG1L  Tlie  area  at  the  comer  of  a  turn- 
ing stair,  limited  approximately  by  lines  drawn 
through  the  newel  or  angle  perpendicular  to  each 
of  the  two  strings,  or  by  such  a  line  and  one 
drawn  in  prolongation  of  the  string.  Commonly 
used  as  synonymous  with  Pace  (which  see  for 
the  probable  distinction). 

Foot  Space. 

Half-Quarter  Space. 

Half  Space. 

Quarter  Space. 

SPAIN,  ARCHITBCTURE  OF.  The  Iberi- 
ans, or  pre-Roman  inhabitants  of  Spain,  left  no 
surviving  monuments  beyond  a  few  slightly 
known  stmctures  in  the  northern  Basque 
provinces.  Of  the  constmctions  of  the  Roman 
period,  there  is  an  aqueduct  at  Segovia  carried 
across  a  valley  in  a  double  tier  of  stone  arches ; 
at  Merida,  in  the  province  of  Badajoz,  there  are 
some  remains  of  a  temple  of  Mars,  together 
with  fragments  of  an  aqueduct,  a  so-called  Arch 
of  Triumph  and  a  temple  of  Diana ;  at  Tarra- 
gona, on  the  Mediterranean,  there  is  a  fragment 
of  Roman  wall  superimposed  upon  a  construction 
of  Cyclopean  masonry,  the  latter  being  ascribed 
to  the  Iberian  period ;  and  at  Italica,  near 
Seville,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. All  of  this  work,  however,  is  in  very 
fragmentary  condition,  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Visigoths  or  Vandals  in  the  fifth  century  ap- 
pears to  have  swept  away  nearly  all  the  archi- 
tecture then  existing,  while  the  conquest  by  the 
Moors,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
in  its  tum  obliterated  most  of  the  remains  of 
the  Visigothic  work.  There  are  some  excep- 
tions, however ;  and  the  few  scattered  remains 
of  the  mediaeval  buildings,  dating  from  any- 
where between  the  second  and  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, present  a  curious  analogy,  in  style,  plan, 
and  arrangement,  to  some  of  the  Roman  or 
early  Christian  work  of  Syria.  The  slight 
remnant  of  national  life  which  was  left  in  the 
northern  provinces  after  the  Moorish  invasion 
developed  by  growth,  conquests  of  the  invaders, 
and  amalgamation  of  the  rival  interests,  into 
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the  mediiBTal  kingdom  of  Spain,  calminatjng 
in  the  c&pture  of  Granada  in  1492.  The  seat 
of  govemment  being  fixed  about  Madrid,  the 
Renaissance  style,  which  was  imported  fh)ni 
Italy  and  foetered  by  constant  intercourse  with 
foreign  ttrtiata,  was  naturally  at  its  best  on  the 
central  plateau.  The  north  was  Dot  a  fashion- 
able part  of  the  kingdom,  consequently  the 
Gothic  remains  which  had  grown  up  there  during 
the  early  centuries  of  the  monarchy  were  little 
disturbed,  while  in  the  ceutnd  portion  most  of 
the  medieeTuI  work  disappeared  to  make  room 
for  the  Benaissance  palaces.     In  the  south  the 
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There  does  not  appear  to  be  in  Spain  a  t«7 
well-defined  development  or  consecutire  growth 
from  the  mediteval  to  the  modem  stylcB, 
Rather,  each  style  appeals  to  be  broadly  and 
fisukly  borrowed  outright,  the  only  essentially 
Spanish  factors  being  displayed  in  a  few  pecu- 
liarities of  plan  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  detail, 
the  noticeable  lack  being  in  inventiTC  progres- 
sion rather  than  in  ability  to  adapt.  Of  the 
medieevsJ  work  there  are  a  few  examples  in 
the  proTince  of  Catalonia,  such  as  the  very 
interesting  convent  of  San  Pablo  at  Barcelona, 
in  the  style  of  the  Romanesque  of  the  south  of 


Moots  found  little  to  preserve  when  they  firet 
entered  the  kingdom,  and  the  architectural  work 
that  they  did  was  of  such  manifest  value  as  to 
strongly  impress  the  Christian  conquerors,  so 
that  as  the  Moslems  were  driven  out  and  the 
Christian  influence  gained  the  asceudence,  the 
Moorish  work  in  the  south  was,  on  the  whole, 
very  little  disturbed,  resulting  in  our  finding  it 
in  its  present  condition  to-day,  with  but  a  slight 
admixtiu^  of  the  Renaissance.  The  existing 
architectural  remains  of  Spain,  therefore,  pre- 
sent, in  their  geographical  distribution,  a  curious 
analogy  to  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate, 
the  Gothic  and  Romanesque  being  chiefly  found 
in  the  north,  the  Moorish  in  the  south,  and  the 
neoclassic  along  the  central  plateau- 
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France.  There  is  also  a  striking  interior  ar- 
rangement in  the  cathedral  and  in  the  church 
of  S.  M.  del  Mar  at  Barcelona.  The  best  of 
the  Romanestiue  work,  however,  is  found  at 
Salamanca,  Zamora,  and  the  neighboring  cities 
in  the  west  of  tSpain,  and  in  the  old  prov- 
ince of  Leon.  There  are  three  buildings  in 
this  locality  which  exhibit  a  certain  progression, 
and  were  undoubtedly  successive  improvements 
upon  an  original  motive.  The  dome  of  the 
Zamora  cathedral  comes  first,  a  low  cupola 
resting  upon  a  eontinuons  arcade,  with  gabled 
pavilions  at  the  four  faces,  and  circular  conical 
roofed  turrets  at  the  angles.  The  old  cathedral 
at  Salamanca  is  a  second  step.  In  this  in- 
stance the  cupola  is  raised  considerably,  there 
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liantjr  which  runs  through  nearly  all  the  Spanish 
work.  The  church  of  tl)e  Magdalena  at  Zamora 
is  another  early  BomaDesque  work,  which,  bow- 
ever,  is  lesB  distinctively  Spanish. 

At  Avila,  a  short  distance  from  Salamanca, 
in  the  province  of  Old  Castile,  are  several  note- 
worthy Romanesque  structures,  especially  the 
church  of  S.  Vincente,  the  principal  portal  of 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  richest  and  most 
fiilly  developed  specimen  of  the  style  in  Spain. 
It  is,  however,  so  completely  in  the  spirit  of 
the  work  at  Arlee,  in  Provence,  that  it  has 
less  purely  Spanish  significance.     In  the  little 
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is  more  elaboration  in  the  detail,  and  the  style  of 

the  wuric  approximates  closely  to  that  of  the 

Romanesque  of  Aquitania,  without,   however, 

losing  its  decidedly  Spanish  decorative  treat- 
ment.    The  third  structure  is  the  Collegiata  at 

Toro,  a  few  milea  east  of  Zamora,  presenting 

Uttle  architectural  interest  except  for  the  large 

tower  over  the  interaection,  which  is  sixteen-sided 

in  plan,  with  a  double  row  of  arched  windows, 

with  round  turrets  at  the  comers,  the  whole 

crowned  in  its  present  condition  by  a  flat  tiled 

roof,  though  there  is  every  evidence  that  the 

intention  was  to  superimpose  a  stone  cupola  or 

roof  in  the  style  of  the  Salamanca  cathedraL     church  of  S.  Pedro  at  Avila  there  is  s 

perfect  development  of  the  Spanish 
tendencies,  as  manifested  by  the  treat- 
ment of  the  west  front  and  by  the 
brilliant  decorative  character  of  the 
details. 

A  somewhat  isolated  example  of  the 
Romanesque  is  found  near  the  ex- 
treme northwest  point  of  Spain,  in 
the  cathedral  at  Santiago  de  Com- 
postella,  dating  from  1082,  which 
forms  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  a  complete  Spanish  cutbedral.  It 
is  modelled  quite  closely  after  S.  Ser- 
nin,  of  Toulouse.  The  western  portal, 
known  as  La  Gloria,  has  been  consid- 
ered one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  Christian  art,  fairly  ranking  with 
the  north  porch  of  Chartres. 

Of  the  strictly  Gothic  work  the  best 
is  found  farther  north,  at  Burgos,  in 
Old  Castile,  and  at  Leon,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  that  name,  the  two  cities  lying 
near  the  northern  seacoast.  The 
Burgos  cathedral  is  throe-aisled,  with 
transepts  and  chevet,  and  the  inter- 
section is  crowned  by  a  high  dome. 
The  exterior  of  the  church  has  a 
rather  simple  west  front,  with  two 
towers  with  openwork  spires,  strongly 
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These  churches  show  a  development  of  Roman- 
esque architecture  which  is  manifestly  French 
in  its  origin.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence,  more 
or  less  vague,  that  the  cathedral  at  Zamora 
was  built  by  a  French  architect,  the  character 
of  the  detail  and  the  arrangement  of  the  cupoU 
all  suggesting  French  work,  while  the  north 
transept  has  a  bold,  well-proportioned  poital 
which  is  thoroughly  in  the  style  of  the  southern 
French  Romanesque.  This  buililing  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  earliest  purely  Romanesque 
structures  existing  in  Spain.  The  motives  of 
the  Spanish  Romanesque  were  very  few  and 
exceedingly  simple,  but  the  decorative  sense  of 
getting  the  very  utmost  out  of  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow  over  a  plain  wall  surface,  empha- 
sized by  a  few  sharp  bits  of  detail,  is  a  pecu- 
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interior  presents  one  of  the  noblest  efforts 
of  Gothic  arohitecture,  with  combinations 
of  decorative  effects  in  the  carving,  and 
truly  scenic  dispositions  of  light  from  the  tall 
central  cupola  such  as  have  seldom  been  sur- 
passed, and  which,  together  with  the  elaborate 
enclosure  of  the  choir,  the  theatrical  eflecl  of 
the  altars,  and  the  richness  of  the  side  chapels, 
combine  to  make  this  one  of  the  great  cathe- 
<lrals  of  the  world.  The  effect  of  the  interior, 
however,  dues  not  hear  analysis.  In  an  archi- 
tectural sense  it  is  illogical,  and  where  it  fol- 
lows precedent  it  goes  astray,  but  as  a  work  of 
art,  as  a  combination  of  motives  and  details 
which  were  used  with  only  indifferent  apprecia- 
tion, it  is  remarkably  successful,  though  en- 
tirely an  unacademic  creation.     The  cathedral 
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at  Leon  a  much  more  rigid  in  its  Hdherence  to 
the  canons  of  northern  Gothic  architecture, 
The  detaib  are  correct,  the  proportions  are  on 
the  whole  pleaaing,  and  isolated  portiona  of  the 
architecture  seem  like  a  page  iroin  the  lie  de 
France.  The  interior,  however,  shows  more 
Spanish  feeling  in  arrangement  of  the  plan  and 
in  the  disposition  of  the  choir.  All  of  the 
Spanish  Gothic  work  is  imitative,  having  less 
d^tinctive    character   than    the   Romanesque; 
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elaborate  stonework,  sometimee  merely  a  higli 
metal  railing  or  grille.  In  the  design  and  in 
the  elaboration  of  this  choir  enclosure  the 
Spanish  architects  developed  a  remarkable  abil- 
ity, and  in  nearly  all  of  the  large  churches 
these  are  worthy  of  careful  study. 

The  cathedral  of  Oviedo,  near  the  north 
coast,  has  a  very  interesting  tower  in  the  late 
Gothic  style.  The  cathedral  of  Pamplona,  in 
Navarre,  among  the  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees,  has 
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and,  indeed,  the  only  peculiarly  Spanish  fea- 
ture about  the  Gothic  churches  is  in  the  plan. 
In  Spain  the  church  is  built  primarily  for  the 
clergy,  consequently  the  space  occupied  by  the 
priests  includes,  not  only  the  portion  to  the  east 
of  the  intersection,  which  is  specifically  desig- 
nated as  the  choir,  but  also  a  large  space  reach- 
ing out  into  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  often 
including  a  good  deal  more  than  half  of  the 
total  area  (see  Traacoro).  This  space  is 
furthermore  usually  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  building  by  a  high  screen,  sometimes  of 


a  successful  interior  arrangement,  and  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  smaller  Gothic  churches 
which  present  many  points  of  interest.  At 
Saragossa,  in  Aragon,  the  cathedral  of  Lo  Seo 
has  some  of  the  best  vaulting  in  Spain,  some- 
what on  the  style  of  the  German  hall  churches. 
Architecturally  the  interior  is  chiefly  notewor- 
thy, however,  for  its  magnificent  carved  choir 
enclosure  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance. 

In  the  central  region  the  roost  interesting 
example  of  Gothic  work  is  afforded  by  the 
cathedral  of  Toledo,  in  New  Castile,  a  short 


distance  south  of  Madrid,  vhich,  in  some  re- 
spects, IB  quite  u  remarluble  u  the  cathedral 
of  Burgos.  The  western  towers  recall  quite 
strongly  some  of  the  perpemlicular  English 
Gothic  work  in  its  treatment  of  the  vail  but- 
fiices,  though  the  design  of  the  spire  with  its 
triple  crown  of  thorns  Ja  the  form  of  huge  rays 
is  unique  iind  peculiarly  Spanish  in  its  effect. 
The  interior  of  Toledo  cathedral  is  one  mass  of 
richaess.  The  grille  work  enclosing  the  choir 
ia  a  marvel  of  elaborate  wrought  work,  and  the 
contents  of  the  chapels,  the  sacristy,  and  the 
choir  are  of  the  ferrid  theatrical  type  which 
lends  such  a  character  to  so  many  of  the  Spau- 
iah  churches,  rich  in  gilding  and  elaborate 
earring,  full  of  colour,  and,  though  often  inco- 
herent in  design,  certaioly   very  splendid  in 
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and  was  built  as  the  chosen  residence  of  the 
Moorish  kings.  The  Moorish  architecture  was 
peculiarly  a  matter  of  decoration.  The  exte- 
riors of  all  the  structures  of  the  Alhambta  are 
mere  huge  unformed  masses  of  masonry,  while 
the  interiors  were  most  elaborately  decorated 
with  stucco  and  tiling,  the  rooms  being  ar- 
ranged around  open  courts  and  connected  by 
colonnades,  which  let  the  light  and  air  in  erery- 
where.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  original 
structures  is  at  prtaent  in  repair,  but  enough 
remains  to  give  one  a  very  fair  realixation 
of  the  decorative  motives  and  the  general 
arrangement. 

The  mosque  at  Cordova  is  a  structure  vhich 
waa  erecteil,  in  770,  on  the  general  plan  vhich 
characterizes  the  mosques  of  Mortbeni  Africa,  ft 
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effect.  The  Spanish  idea  of  these  churchos 
seems  to  have  been  to  get  the  rich  effect,  no 
matter  how  it  wus  obtaiueil,  and,  as  the  ailili- 
tions  made  to  these  cathedrals  during  the  Hc- 
naisaance  period  were  always  carried  out  with 
a  lavish  hand  and  no  lack  of  resources,  the 
results,  while  radically  different  from  the  (rrand, 
dignified  treatment  of  the  northern  Gothic 
churches,  is  fascinating  by  its  bewildering 
richness. 

At  Seville,  in  Andalusia,  in  the  far  south,  the 
cathedral  is  of  architectural  intercKt  chiefly  for 
the  elaborate  grille  work  about  the  choir  and 
in  front  of  some  of  the  chn|)elM.  The  archi- 
tecture. pT  xe,  has  little  distinctive  chnrrn. 

Of  the  Moorish  remains,  the  Alhambra  is  a 

collection  of  semi-detached  structures  [jisiKtsiil 

irregularly  along  the  summit  of  a  hill  jutting 

out  into  the  valley  above  the  city  of  Granada, 
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huge  rectangle  divided  by  interior  columns  into 
small  bays,  each  crowned  by  a  brick  vault,  and 
the  whole  preceded  by  a  large  garden.  The 
cohimnR  which  support  the  vaulthig,  together 
with  their  capitals,  are  mostly  spoib  from 
Kouian  or  early  Christian  buildings,  and  were 
put  in  place  apparently  without  much  atteutioD 
to  special  fltnesa,  varying  in  material  and  some- 
what in  size.  The  vaulting  is  in  red  and 
white  brick,  or  red  brick  and  stucco,  and  is 
one  of  the  few  examples  remaining  in  Spain 
of  Moorish  masonry  vaulting.  All  the  ceDing 
etfcctii  in  the  other  Moorish  buildings  are  ob- 
tained with  plaster  or  wood.  In  the  very 
centre  of  the  mosque  has  been  built  a  late 
(lOthic  or  early  Renaissance  cathedral,  which  is 
sufficiently  uninteresting  by  comparison  with 
the  Moorish  work.  The  old  Moorish  sanctuary 
has  been  preserved  and  restored,  and  the  deco- 
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nuvfioK ;  the  catliedml  seen  troin  the  southwest.  terestinft  In  its  ninsH  and  f>eneral  treatment  in  con- 

Tlie  weslerii  towers  are  copies  of  northern  work  neclion  willi  tlip  calhednil  roof,  and  even  its  dtlail 

of  tlie  same  character  and  epoch,  but  the  great  is  fine.     Tlie  flat  roofs  of  nave  and  transept  are 

lantern    (ciniborio)    wliich    covers    the    crossing,  characteristic  of  Sjianisli  work  of  the  time:  they 

though  very  late  in  epoch  (1607),  is  extremely  in-  are  covered  with  heavy  swne  flags. 
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rations  put,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  their 
original  shape,  so  that  this  part  of  the  mosque 
preaeuts  an  extremely  brilliant  effect  of  the 
Moorish  decoration  applied  to  the  architectural 
forms. 

There  are  several  examples  of  Moorish  coos  trac- 
tion afforded  by  some  of  the  Toledo  churchea. 
8.  Crieto  la  Luz  is  a  part  of  an  earlier  Moorish 
stracture,  and  contaiiis  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  original  brickwork,  while  the  interior  of 
the  church  of  S.  M.  la  Blanca  is  a  part  of  an 
old  mosque  in  which  the  Moorish  construction 
and  the  decoration  have  been  on  the  whole 
pretty  carefully  preserved. 

The  third  most  important  of  the  Moorish  re- 
mains is  the  Alcazar  at  Seville,  a  structure 
vhich  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  the 
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all  carried  out  in  plain  brick,  the  upper  part 
blooming  into  an  elaboration  of  arched  forms, 
and  crowned  at  present  by  a  later  Bcnaissance 
cupola  and  balustrades,  while  a  weather  vane  in 
the  form  of  a  gigantic  figure  of  victory  caps  the 
whole.  However  much  this  tower  roay  have 
suffered  by  recent  changes,  it  still  presents  the 
effect  of  Moorish  work.  The  Renaissance  work 
at  the  top  has  not  sufficed  to  destroy  its  charac- 
ter, and  it  is  quite  probable  that  all  of  the  lower 
part  is  in  essentially  the  condition  it  was  before 
the  Christian  conquest. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  examples  of  the 
Moorish  construction  in  brick  and  stone  which 
have  survived  to  our  days.  The  Puerta  del  Sol 
at  Toledo  ia  a  part  of  the  old  Moorish  fortifica- 
tions, and  an  interesting  combination  of  brick 
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Christian  conquerors  after  the  Moorish  kingdom 
had  been  destroyed;  but  the  work,  the  design, 
the  decoration,  were  all  intrusted  to  Moorish 
captives,  and  though  it  is  not  as  pure  in  style 
as  the  Alhambra,  it  is  on  the  whole  in  better 
preservation,  and  is  of  very  considerable  interest. 
The  only  strictly  Moorish  portions  are  the  en- 
trance pavilion  adjoining  the  garden,  and  the 
interior  work.  The  gardens  also  are  believed 
to  be  of  Moorish  origin,  though  they  have  been 
modified  in  the  Renaissance  period  so  as  to  lose 
their  original  character. 

The  Giralda  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville 
is  another  of  the  peculiarly  Moslem  remains, 
and  though  forming  a  part  of  the  cathedral  it 
was,  originally  at  least,  begun  as  a  feature  of 
the  mosque  which  stood  upon  this  site.  It  is  a 
magnificent  structure,  almost  entirely  of  brick, 
combining  a  perfectly  plain  wall  surface  in  the 
lowK  part  with  a  species  of  encrusted  tracery 
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and  stone.  Then  in  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Sara- 
gosea  there  ia  an  example  of  the  sort  of  brick- 
work which  the  Moors  used,  though  this  structure 
was  built  in  1504.  The  tower  is  a  little  over 
40  feet  square  at  the  base,  constracted  en- 
tirely of  brick,  but  with  a  variety  of  forms, 
oniaments,  and  detsila  recalling  both  the  Gothic 
and  the  Moorish  styles.  There  are  also  several 
other  smaller  towers  in  SaragoBsa  which  show 
the  character  of  the  Moorish  brickwork,  such  as 
that  of  the  churches  of  S.  Pablo,  of  S.  Gil,  and 
S.  Miguel. 

There  is  a  little  structure  in  Seville,  known 
as  the  Casa  de  Ptiatoa,  which  was  erected  during 
the  Renaissance  period,  in  the  interior  of  which 
the  Moorish  workmen  were  evidently  given  a 
pretty  free  hand,  with  the  result  of  producing 
an  interior  decorated  almost  entirely  in  glased 
tiles  and  elaborate  stucco  work. 

The  influence  of  the  Moorish  art  made  itself 
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felt  through  all  the  aucceeding  Spanisb  work. 
The  BOHTulleil  Mud^ar  atyle,  which  was  a  conibi- 
nation  or  Gothic  and  Moomh  motifes  and  con- 
struction, continued  down  well  into  the  period 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  later  eiamplee 
there  ia  often  on  added  mixture  of  Benaieaancc 
flavor  which  produced  most  charming  combina- 
tions. Examples  of  Mudejar  work  are  scattered 
all  through  the  southern  provinces  and  in  Toledo. 
The  convent  of  S.  Paula  at  Seville  illustratee 
the  latter  phase  of  this  style,  wherein  gUzed 
tile,  enamelled  terra  cotta,  and  moulded  brick 
are  used  as  Moorish  details  in  combination  with 


faience  work,  which  ia  niraost  Delia  Robbia  in 
style,  the  whole  adiled  to  a  constniction,  espe- 
cially about  the  doorway,  which  is  essentially 
Gothic.  This  type  of  work  it  is,  by  the  way, 
which  was  carried  from  Spain  by  the  cutitjiierors 
into  Mexico  and  Central  America,  though  in  the 
cisatlantic  work  the  Renaissance  element  is 
more  predominant  in  the  details.  To  the  Mu- 
dejar  style  also  belongs  the  church  of  S.  Marco 
at  Sevilla  This  style  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  to  have 
reached  its  highest  development  in  the  fifteenth, 
and  it,  together  with  the  Plateresque  style,  of 
which  a  description  will  be  given  later,  are  two 
most  peculiarly  Spanish  tlevelopments,  which 
seem  leas  influenced  by  external  direct  impor- 
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tations  than  the  Gothic,  Romanesque,  or  th« 
Renaissance. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  Spain  wa«  at 
the  height  of  her  power.  Her  king  ruled,  aa 
Emperor  of  Germany,  over  the  greater  portion 
of  civilized  Europe.  Within  her  borders  there 
was  peace  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other, 
while  the  discoveries  made  by  her  voyagers  in 
the  west  opened  the  way  for  a  flood  tide  of 
wealth  which  was  as  lavishly  expended  upon 
internal  improvements,  palaces,  magnificent 
churches,  and  convents,  as  it  was  plentifiiUy 
received.  By  her  posaeMions  in  southern  Italy, 
Spain  was  in  touch  with  the  dominant 
artistic  race  of  Europe,  and  her  constant 
intercourse  with  Italian  art  made  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Italian  Renaissance  a 
natural  sequence,  while  the  lavish  pro- 
fusion with  which  the  Spanish  nobles 
dispensed  their  easily  acquired  gtuns 
brought  to  Spain  some  of  the  most  skil- 
ful artificer  and  the  most  able  designers. 
That  the  Renaissance  in  Spain  falls  short 
of  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  work  of 
the  corresponding  period  in  Italy  was  due 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  themselves, 
who  were  not  content  with  merely  im- 
porting their  art  of  architecture,  but 
endeavoured  to  extend  and  perfect  it  to 
their  own  taste,  and  under  the  hothouse 
inlluences  of  the  Spanish  temperament 
the  Renaissance  bloomed  in  Spain  into  a 
style  which,  while  owing  all  its  anteced- 
ents and  traditions  to  foreign  influences, 
and  while  far  from  Italian  perfection, 
was  at  its  best  thoroughly  Spanish  in 
feeling,  and  showed  many  of  the  better 
qualities  which  had  charact«rizeil  the 
earlier  Romanesque  and  the  later  Mudf^ar 
styles.  As  a  style  it  deserves  special 
study,  because  of  the  intensely  decorative 
qualities  of  the  work,  the  manner  in 
which  the  detail  is  treated  in  mass 
Palace  rather  than  as  mere  detail,  and  the  ex- 
tremely effective  disposition  of  masses 
of  light  and  shade.  All  of  these 
qualities  are  ma<le  conspicuously  manifest  in 
tlie  hospital  of  S.  Cruz  at  Toledo,  a  structure 
dating  from  about  1500,  and  in  some  reepects 
one  of  the  most  unique  and  characteristic  pro- 
ductions of  Spanish  art.  The  lingering  influ- 
ence of  Gothic  or  Mudejar  art  is  shown  in  the 
mouldings  each  side  of  the  entrance,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  arch,  and  the  concentration  of 
ornament.  The  details  themselves  will  bear 
pretty  close  inspection  ;  they  are  well  executed, 
strongly  accentuated  throughout,  and  answer 
their  decorative  purpose  admirably;  while  the 
scheme  of  the  facade,  with  its  elaborate  en- 
trance, its  less  elaborate  upper  windows,  simple 
cornice,  and  absiilutely  plain  wall  surface,  form 
a  kind  of  combination  which  can  be  typified  as 
&U8 
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Spanish.  The  interior  of  the  hospital  has  some 
excellent  work  of  its  kind,  though  less  striking 
than  the  exterior.  There  is  a  staurway  with 
details  strongly  recalling  some  portions  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  Siena  cathedral. 

The  Spanish  Renaissance  did  not,  however, 
arrive  at  one  bound  at  work  such  as  the  S.  Cruz 
hospital.  The  line  between  the  late  Mudejar 
and  the  Renaissance  was  an  irregular  one,  and 
is  occupied  by  buildings  such  as  the  Casa  de  las 
Conchas  in  Salamanca,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  pilgrim  cockle  shells  disposed  at  regu- 
lar intervals  as  projecting  bosses  over  the  other- 
wise plain  surface  of  the  wall,  a  clever  decorative 
treatment  which  has  seldom  been  so  successfully 
carried  out  as  in  this  instance.  The  doorway  of 
this  house  \a  essentially  Crothic  in  spirit  and 
mass,  though  the  details  are  strongly  Renais- 
sance. The  courtyard  of  S.  Greorgio  at  Vallado- 
lid  is  another  of  the  early  Renaissance  structures 
wherein  the  Gothic  influence  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced, the  columns  being  fluted  spirally,  and 
the  capitals  of  the  superimposed  work  a  bizarre 
mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new.  There  are  a 
number  of  private  houses  of  the  transition  style 
which  are  of  great  interest,  such  as  the  Casa  de 
los  Momos  at  Zamora,  the  so-called  House  of 
Maria  la  Brava  at  Salamanca,  and  the  street 
front  of  the  Casa  de  Pilatos  at  Seville,  the  latter 
being  interesting  in  showing  how  effectively 
a  plain  wall  and  little  ornament  will  set  off 
each  other.  Of  the  more  pretentious  public 
buildings  the  Loiga,  or  Exchange,  at  Valencia 
shows  a  persistence  of  the  Moresco-Gothic  mo- 
tives with  an  adornment  of  the  Renaissance 
forms.  The  exchange  at  Saragossa  is  a  design 
of  a  very  different  type,  in  which  the  only  influ- 
ence of  the  early  work  is  manifest  in  the  details 
of  the  main  cornice.  As  regards  proportion, 
disposition  of  openings,  and  general  mass,  this 
building  hajs  caught  very  thoroughly  the  style 
of  the  Roman  Renaissance,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  dignified,  restrained  public  buildings  in 
Spain.  The  interior,  however,  which  contains 
a  large  hall,  reverts  to  the  Gothic  type,  the 
vaulting  being  supported  on  isolated  columns, 
which,  though  rudely  Renaissance  in  character, 
are  essentially  Gothic  in  construction. 

The  palaces  of  the  Renaissance  period  natu- 
rally afford  an  opportunity  for  all  the  lavish 
display  which  was  so  peculiarly  Spanish.  At 
Guadalf^ara,  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of 
Madrid,  is  the  palace  of  the  Infantados,  one  of 
many  which  can  be  found  in  out-of-the-way 
towns,  set  in  the  midst  of  the  most  squalid 
surroundings  now,  and  generally  in  a  more  or 
less  dilapidated  condition.  The  motive  of  the 
exterior  of  this  palace  recalls  the  Palazzo  Bevil- 
acqua  in  Bologna,  in  its  rustications  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  openings.  Another  interesting 
palace,  purer  in  type  and  of  more  merit  in  mass, 
is  the  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Monterey  at  Sal- 
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amanca;  and  in  Saragossa  there  is  the  palace  of 
the  Infanta,  or  more  popularly  Casa  Japorta, 
with  a  simple  exterior  crowned  by  a  cornice, 
recalling  that  of  the  Bigallo  at  Florence,  and 
with  a  richly  elaborated  interior  courtyard  and 
stairway. 

There  are  a  few  buildings  in  which  the  Ital- 
ian influence  is  predominant,  while  the  Spanish 
taste  is  only  manifest  in  a  certain  portion  of 
the  detail,  of  which  the  Ayuntamiento  of  Se- 
ville is  a  type.  This  is  a  perfectly  straightfor- 
ward Italian  design,  both  in  mass  and  in  dispo- 
sition of  openings,  recalling  some  of  the  best  of 
the  northern  Italian  work ;  but  the  Spanish  ex- 
uberance crops  out  in  the  treatment  of  the 
arabesques  which  fill  the  pilaster  panels,  and  in 
the  detail  of  the  ornament  throughout. 

The  name  Plateresque,  or  the  style  of  the 
silversmiths,  has  been  used  specially  to  desig- 
nate the  superabundant  over  decorated  work  of 
the  middle  Renaissance  in  Spain.  The  name 
is  a  perfectly  fitting  one.  The  work  shows  a 
sense  of  light  and  shade,  a  feeling  of  chiselled 
elaboration,  which  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  work  which  we  assume  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  silversmiths'  designs.  That  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  overdone  and  thoroughly  bad  goes 
without  saying,  but  the  best  of  the  Plateresque 
work  is  certainly  very  effective ;  and  if  we  can 
forget  for  a  moment  the  manifest  incongruities 
of  the  detail  in  a  historical  sense,  and  think  of 
it  only  as  a  Spanish  production,  it  must  be  given 
a  very  ci-editable  place  in  judging  of  its  worth. 
There  is  a  bit  of  grille  work  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  Salamanca  cathedral  which  is  wrought  in 
iron  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  certainly 
merits  the  appellation  of  being  preeminently 
Plateresque.  It  is  a  mere  enclosure  around  a 
sanctuary,  but  it  is  one  of  the  richest  pieces  of 
metal  work  in  the  peninsula.  Also,  in  a  private 
house  in  the  centre  of  the  commercial  district 
of  Barcelona,  there  is  a  perfectly  charming  stair- 
way leading  up  two  sides  of  an  open  court, 
which  is  visited  by  every  artist  who  knows 
where  to  find  it,  and  is  a  most  typical  and  per- 
fect example  of  the  Plateresque,  with  the  added 
merit  of  the  details  of  the  carving  being  very 
purely  designed  and  admirably  executed,  and 
quite  free  from  the  grotesque  distortion  which 
is  manifest  in  so  much  of  the  Spanish  work. 
There  is  also  a  most  marvellous  grille  about  the 
royal  chapel  in  Granada  cathedral,  and  some  of 
the  most  interesting  work  in  Seville  and  Toledo 
cathedrals  is  in  the  elaborate  Renaissance 
wrought  grilles  about  the  chapels  and  the  choir. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the 
Renaissance  period  Spain  was  noted  for  its 
universities.  At  Alcala  de  Henares,  Cardinal 
Ximenes  caused  to  be  built,  about  1497,  a 
group  of  buildings  for  the  university,  which  are 
of  considerable  architectural  interest,  both  by 
I  their  arrangement  and  design.     Of  about  the 
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same  time  is  the  work  in  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  the  principal  entrance  to  which 
shows,  considered  in  detail,  some  of  the  choicest 
carvings  of  the  period.  Though  this  work  was 
executed  over  four  hundred  years  ago,  the  soft, 
yellowish  sandstone  has  preserved  all  its  sharp- 
ness and  character,  and  the  details  seem  as  clear 
and  crisp-cut  as  though  executed  yesterday. 
The  merit  of  this  work  is  in  the  decorative 
quality  of  its  carving.  As  a  design,  the  whole 
lacks  coherence  and  purpose.  The  Irish  College 
in  Salamanca  is  a  much  more  sober  and  a  later 
example,  the  chief  interest  centring  in  a 
splendid  arcaded  courtyard,  aroimd  which  are 
grouped  the  buildings.  At  Leon,  the  city  which 
also  possesses  the  magnificent  Crothic  cathedral, 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  group  of  buildings, 
forming  a  part  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marcos. 
The  main  front  of  the  buildings  forms  a  most 
interesting  composition,  with  a  succession  of 
very  elaborate  arched  openings  along  the  central 
portion,  flanked  on  the  right  by  the  unfinished 
fjEu^e  of  the  convent  church,  while  on  the  ex- 
treme left  the  lines  of  the  structure  are  carried 
out  by  a  low  bridge.  The  elaboration  of  detail 
about  the  central  portion  of  this  structure  is 
most  remarkable.  Carvings,  statuettes,  bas- 
reliefs,  abound  at  every  conceivable  point,  and 
the  mechanical  execution  is  so  excellent  one  can 
almost  forget  the  absence  of  any  real  architec- 
tural feeling  in  mass. 

Of  the  Renaissance  churches  of  the  middle 
period  the  two  which  are  most  worthy  of  interest 
are  the  new  portions  of  the  cathedral  at  Sala- 
manca, which,  though  retaining  very  strong 
traces  of  the  Mudejar,  are  most  elaborately 
carved  in  Renaissance  motives  and  details,  and 
the  Church  of  S.  Domingo  or  S.  Estaban  at 
Salamanca,  the  entrance  to  which  is  simply  a 
tremendous  display  of  fine  carvings  and  figure 
work  crowded  about  a  single  central  doorway, 
the  carvings  being,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
Spanish  work,  excellently  wrought,  beautiful  of 
themselves,  but  lacking  in  appropriateness  and 
not  forming  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  scheme. 
The  cloisters  of  S.  Estaban  are  of  more  posi- 
tive architectural  merit,  without  being  so  rich 
or  so  essentially  Spanish.  The  arcades  of  the 
cloister  are  in  the  style  of  the  early  Renaissance 
of  Toulouse,  while  the  vaulting  is  a  species  of 
fanwork  which  is  seldom  found  in  Spain. 

The  military  architecture  of  Spain  is  not 
without  considerable  interest.  It  is  not  easy  to 
make  any  exact  classification  of  it  as  to  archi- 
tectural style.  Of  the  early  Gothic  j)eriod  there 
are  some  interesting  brick  constructions,  such 
as  the  old  castles  at  Coca,  near  Segovia,  and  at 
Medina  del  Campo,  in  Leon,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Valladolid,  both  of  which  are  constructed  entirely 
of  brick  and  recall  the  effect  of  some  of  the 
work  about  Albi  in  southern  France.  Of  the 
early  period,  also,  are  the  fortifications  about 
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AvUa,  which  are  picturesque  in  the  extreme  and 
are  still  in  use  as  an  enclosure,  though  the  city 
has  grown  somewhat  beyond  them.  Of  a  later 
period  is  the  picturesque  Alcazar  at  Segovia, 
and  still  later  is  the  Alcazar  at  Toledo,  which 
has  a  courtyard  with  interesting  details  and  a 
simple  but  quite  effective  treatment  of  a  plain 
exterior  wall,  while  the  arch  of  Gronzales  at 
Burgos,  dating  from  1539,  is  one  of  the  latest 
semimilitary  city  fortifications  still  existing. 
There  are  also  scattered  through  various  parta 
of  Spain  very  interesting  bridge  constructions, 
most  of  which  show  the  lingering  influence  of 
the  Roman  domination,  or  perhaps  more  truly 
the  Moorish  interpretation  of  Roman  con- 
structions, notably  the  Alcala  bridge  at  Toledo, 
and  the  long  structure  which  crosses  the  river 
just  beyond  the  Mosque,  at  Cordova. 

The  palace  of  the  Escorial,  which  was  built 
by  Philip  II.  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of 
Mailrid,  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Its  architectural 
value  is  often  ignored,  but  some  of  the  interior 
work,  though  unquestionably  copied  outright 
from  Italian  models  and  with  a  notable  lack  of 
any  particulariy  Spanish  feeling,  is  quite  effective. 
The  library,  in  the  style  of  the  library  of  the 
Vatican,  is  interesting  and  effective,  and  the 
interior  of  the  church,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  palace,  is  impressive  with  a  sombre  grandeur 
which  falls  but  little  short  of  being  good  archi- 
tecture. 

It  is  but  natural  that,  given  the  love  of 
ostentatious  display,  the  desire  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  one's  ancestors,  and  the  artificial 
life  of  the  Spanish  courts,  the  late  Renaissance 
should  degenerate  into  the  most  meaningless 
abnormal  growths.  As  the  work  of  the  middle 
Renaissance  is  designated  as  the  Plateresque,  so 
the  developed  exuberance  of  the  later  neoclassic, 
the  riot  of  form,  is  characterized  by  the  name 
of  an  architect  who  is  perhaps  ui\justly  credited 
with  most  of  the  late  abominations,  Josef 
Churriguera,  who  died  in  1725.  Notwith- 
standing the  utter  abandonment  of  good  taste 
which  marks  the  very  late  work,  and  the  lack 
of  any  attempt  at  coherent  design,  as  is  shown 
in  the  front  of  S.  Pablo  at  Valladolid,  in  the 
Carti\ja  of  Miraflores  at  Burgos,  or  the  similar 
interior  at  Granada,  there  still  lingered  in  the 
late  work  some  traces  of  the  grandiose,  pompous, 
theatrical  effects  which  are  so  interesting  in  the 
best  of  the  Plateresque.  The  cathedral  at  Jaen, 
in  Andalusia,  north  of  Granada,  is  not  without 
some  of  the  good  qualities  which,  transplanted 
across  the  ocean,  bore  firuit  in  Mexico  in  the 
cathedral  of  Chihuahua  and  the  church  at 
Lagos,  though  it  must  be  confessed  the  Ameri- 
can examples  on  the  whole  are  rather  more 
satisfactory.  And  the  homely,  uninteresting 
exterior  of  Cadiz  cathedral  encloses  an  interior 
which,  for  theatrical  effect  and  pomp,  is  hardly 
equalled  throughout  Spain.    The  Spanish  archi- 
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ConvcHt  ot  Miraflorea,  near  Burffoa;  Interior 
of  the  church,  with  tombs.  The  choir  with  its 
eaived  wooilen  Rtalltt  is  In  the  middle  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  douhle  tomb  is  ttiat  of  King  .Tiiai)  II. 
and  Ills  queen,  Liabelle  of  Portugal.    The  wall  toinb 


on  the  extreme  right  is  that  of  their  son.  Alonzo, 
who  died  in  yonlh.  These  monuments  are  awrriltpd 
to  Gil  de  Siio^,  and  their  epocli  is  ab<mt  141>0.  The 
iron  railEnas  arc  entirely  modern  ;  Ihi-y  destroy  the 
Intended  effect  of  tlie  Nculpturetl  surfaces. 
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tects  never  quite  lost  the  original  traditions. 
To  the  present  day  they  will  occasionally  show 
the  appreciation  of  the  decorative  qualities  of 
ornament,  and  are  able  to  catch  the  light  and 
shade  on  their  work  in  a  manner  which  recalls 
their  ancient  triumphs. 

Of  the  eighteenth  century  work,  the  only 
structure  of  any  value  is  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Madrid,  which  is  a  dignified,  well-balanced 
composition,  fi'ee,  on  the  exterior  at  least,  from 
any  of  the  exuberation  of  the  mediteval  work, 
and  quite  equal  in  design  to  much  of  the  best 
of  the  seventeenth  century  work  of  Northern 
Europe.  —  C.  H.  Blackall. 

Carderera  y  Solano,  Iconografia  EspaTiola, 
1865-1864  ;  Ford,  Handbook,  3d  ed.,  1855  ;  Girault 
de  Prangey,  Easai  sur  V Architecture  des  Arabes, 
1842 ;  Grangaret  de  Lagrange,  Les  Arabes  en 
Espagne,  8vo.,  Paris,  1824  ;  Murphy,  Arab.  Antiq., 
folio,  1813  ;  Parcerisa,  Becuerdos  y  Bellezas  de  Es- 
paha,  1839 ;  Spanish  Government,  Monumentos 
Arquitectonicos  de  Espaha,  1869-1880;  Stirling 
Maxwell,  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,  1848 ; 
Street,  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,  London, 
1866;  Taylor,  Voyage  PUtoresque  en  Espagne, 
1826-1832;  Villa-amil  et  Escosura,  V  Espagne 
Artistique  et  Monumentale,  Paris,  1842 ;  Villa-amil 
y  Castro,  AtU,  prehistoricas  de  GkUicia,  Madrid, 
1868 ;  Waring  and  Macquoid,  Architectural  Art, 
1860 ;  Wyatt,  Architect's  Note-book  in  Spain, 
1872. 


(n.).  A  splinter  of  stone  either 
accidentally  removed  by  irregular  pressure  as 
of  superincumbent  masonry,  or  by  a  blow  of 
the  hammer.  Spalls  are  used  to  fill  interstices 
in  wall  building;  or  may  be  used  to  make, 
with  abundance  of  mortar,  a  kind  of  rubble 
masonry,  which  is  called  also  Spauled  and 
Spawled  Rubble, 

SPAN.  The  interval  between  two  ter- 
minals of  any  construction  ;  the  distance  apart 
of  two  consecutive  supports,  especially  bb 
applied  to  the  opening  of  an  arch  or  the  width 
of  a  space  covered  by  an  unsupported  length 
of  a  joist  or  rafter  or  truss.  Ab  ordinarily 
understood,  the  term  applies  to  the  clear  open- 
ing ;  but  it  is  frequently  used  of  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  the  supports. 

SPANDREL.  A,  The  quasi-triangular 
space  included  between  the  extradoses  of  two 
adjoining  arches  and  a  line  approximately  con- 
necting their  crowns, — or  the  space  equal  to 
about  half  of  this,  in  the  case  of  a  single  arch, — 
with  whatever  piece  of  masonry  or  other  mate- 
rial fills  that  space.  In  decorative  styles  of 
architectui'e  this  is  a  favourite  place  for  sculpture 
or  inlaid  ornament. 

B.  In  steel  skeleton  construction,  the  space 
between  the  top  of  the  window  in  one  story 
and  the  sill  of  the  window  in  the  story  above. 
(Compare  Allege.)  — W.  R.  H. 

SPANDREL  "WALL.  A  wall  or  partition 
erected  on  the  extrados  of  an  arch  filling  in  the 
spandrels. 
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SPANNER.  A  horizontal  cross  brace  or 
collar  beam. 

SPAR.  A,  A  bar  used  for  fastening  a  door 
or  gate. 

B.  Same  as  Common  Rafter.  From  the 
use  of  unhewn  timber  in  primitive  or  rough 
building. 

SPARE  ROOBf.  In  the  United  States,  a 
Guest  Cl)jiml)ev. 

SPARK  ARRESTER.  (See  Electrical 
Appliances.) 

SPAX7L.     Same  as  Spall. 

SPAVENTO,  GIORGIO  DI  PIETRO  ; 
architect;  d.  1509. 

Spavento  succeeded  Antonio  Celega  as  inze- 
gnerius  p^'othus  dominorxim  procuratomm 
Sancti  Marci,  He  built  the  new  sacristy  of  S. 
Marco  in  Venice  (begun  August,  1486),  and  at 
the  same  time  the  church  of  S.  Teodoro  and 
that  of  SS.  Filippo  e  Giacomo  in  Venice.  About 
1498  he  restoreid  the  Sala  del  Gran  ConsigUo 
at  the  Doges'  Palace.  He  assisted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione  at 
Vicenza  in  1500,  and  at  the  Ponte  delle  Nave 
at  Verona  in  1502.  At  the  same  time  he  built 
the  Capella  di  S.  Niccolb  at  the  Doges'  Palace. 
In  1506  he  made  the  model  for,  and  began  the 
construction  of,  the  church  of  S.  Salvatore  in 
Venice,  but  was  superseded  the  next  year  by 
Pietro  and  Tullio  Lombardo  (see  Lombardo,  P. 
and  T.).  In  1507  he  was  again  employed  at 
the  Doges'  Palace. 

Paoletti,  Rinascimento ;  Lorenzi,  Monumenti; 
Ongania,  San  Marco, 

SPAWL.     Same  as  SpalL 

SPEAKING  TUBE  A  tube,  generally  of 
metal,  extending  irom  one  part  of  a  building  to 
another,  to  facilitate  intercommunication  by  the 
voice. 

SPECCHI,  ALESSANDRO;  architect. 

In  cooperation  with  Francesco  de'  Sancti  he 
built  in  Rome  between  1721  and  1725  the 
immense  stairway  leading  from  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  to  the  church  of  S.  Trinitk  de'  Monti, 
the  fa<^e  of  which  was  built  by  Doroenico 
Fontana.  He  built  the  stalls  of  the  Palazzo 
Quirinale,  Rome. 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien, 

SPECIFICATION.  A.  A  formtdation  in 
words  of  all  those  items  of  information  regard- 
ing a  proposed  building  which  cannot  be  graphi- 
cally set  forth  in  the  drawings.  It  is  conse- 
quently supplementary  to  the  drawings  and  is 
necessary  to  define  the  especial  conditions, 
limitations,  and  requirements  to  be  observed  by 
the  contracting  parties  in  carrying  them  into 
execution,  and,  specifically,  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship  to  be 
employed. 

Specifications  generally  open  with  the  state- 
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ment  of  certain  general  propositions  common  to 
most  building-contracts,  including  the  require- 
ment that  the  party  of  the  second  part,  gener- 
ally called  '*the  contractor,"  is  to  furnish  all 
apparatus  and  utensils  necessary  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  work  ;  that  all  materials  are  to  be 
the  best  of  their  several  kinds  unless  expressly 
set  forth  to  the  contrary ;   that  the  work  is  to 
be  carried  on  promptly,  in  order,  and  without 
unnecessary  delays ;   that  it  is  to  be  completed 
and  ready  for  use  at  a  certain  date ;  that  the 
drawings  are  to  be  followed  exactly  according 
to  their  true  intent,  not  only  the  general  draw- 
ings which  have  been  signed  as  a  part  of  the 
contract,  but  those  detail  and  full-size  drawings 
which  are  to  be  subsequently  furnished  in  fur- 
ther explanation    of    the  original    drawings. 
After  a  page  or  two  of  preliminaries  of  this 
general  kind,  the  more  specific  items  of  work 
and  material  are  briefly  recited  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  order  of  execution,  and  each  in  a 
separate   paragraph   with  a  distinctive   title. 
These  include,  for  example,  the  special  require- 
ments as  to  excavation,  drainage,  and  grading ; 
the    character    of   footings,    foundations,    and 
underpinnings ;  of  all  cut  stonework,  brickwork 
or  terra  cotta ;  of  chimney  stacks  and  all  other 
special  constructions  in  masonry ;  of  all  fram- 
ing, whether  of  timber,  iron,  or  steel;  of  all 
partitions  and   furrings,  whether  fireproof  or 
otherwise ;  of  all  boarding,  flooring,  and  roofing; 
of  plastering  and  stucco  work ;  of  interior  finish 
in  all  departments;   of  doors  and   windows, 
stairs,  wainscottings,  and   tiling,    marble  and 
metal  work  ;   electric  wiring  and  electric  con- 
nections of  all  kinds ;  gas  piping,  plumbing,  and 
plumbing  fixtures;  heating  and  sanitary  pro- 
visions ;  elevator  service ;  painting,  polishing, 
and    decorating    of   all    degrees    and    kinds; 
builders*  hardware  and  all  the  devices  of  con- 
struction and  equipment  necessary  to  the  per- 
fecting of  the  scheme. 

As,  with  the  progress  of  civilization,  the 
requirements  of  convenience,  comfort,  use,  and 
economy  or  luxury  of  every  degree  have  become 
more  exacting,  and  as  the^  appliances  to  meet 
these  exactions  have  become  more  complicated 
and  scientific,  the  function  of  the  specification 
in  building  contracts  has  greatly  increased  in 
importance.  The  modest  instrument  of  a 
dozen  or  twenty  pages,  which  amply  sufficed 
our  fathers  to  secure  good  work  and  material 
according  to  their  standard,  has  expanded  into 
a  formidable  document  often  of  more  than  a 
hundred.  The  progress  of  invention  is  so 
active,  and  methods  and  material  of  building 
are  so  constantly  changing  and  enlarging,  that 
the  architect  cannot  properly  develop  his 
specification  upon  established  formulas  or  com- 
fortable routine,  but  is  constrained  to  a  constant 
vigilance  lest  in  his  latest  work  he  should  fail 
to  avail  himself  of  the  best  which  science  and 
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invention  is  constantly  lavishing  upon  the  art 
of  building. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  omissions 
and  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  architect  in 
the  important  department  which  we  are  now 
considering,  model  blank  specifications  have 
been  prepared  by  skilful  hands  with  the  inten- 
tion of  including  every  item  necessary  to  the 
modem  building  in  construction,  material,  and 
appliance ;  but  these,  though  in  some  cases  and 
to  some  practitioners  useful,  are  generally  found 
cumbersome  in  practice,  and  rather  to  complicate 
than  to  simplify  the  task  of  the  architect. 

The  architect  of  active  practice  finds  it  on 
the  whole  safer  and  more  convenient  to  perfect 
his  specification  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own 
experience  and  observation,  using  perhaps,  as  a 
guide  and  monitor,  his  specification  for  some 
previous  structure  which  has  produced  the  best 
results  with  the  least  conflict  of  interpretation. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  greatest  virtues 
of  the  modem  specification  are  comprehensive- 
ness, order,  cleamess  and  compactness  of  defini- 
tion, and  the  utmost  brevity  consistent  with 
these  qualities ;  avoiding  unnecessary  enlarge- 
ments, repetitions,  and  all  that  sort  of  general- 
ization which  may  mean  much  or  little  according 
to  the  point  of  view,  which  rather  confuses 
than  instmcts  the  builder,  and  is  therefore 
fruitful  in  disputes.  Moreover,  the  overbur- 
dened specification  may  be  and  often  is  greatly 
relieved,  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  force 
and  intelligibility  of  the  contract,  by  omitting 
such  items  as  can  be  inscribed  upon  the  draw- 
ings themselves  and  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  delineation  of  the  details  which  they 
are  intended  to  explain. 

— Henry  Van  Brunt. 

B.  In  law,  the  whole  body  of  description 
and  direction  under  which  a  building  is  erected ; 
in  this  sense  including  the  drawings  as  well  as 
the  specification  in  sense  Ay  including  also  such 
orders  or  decisions  of  the  architect  or  other 
superintendent  as  may  have  controlled  in  part 
the  character  of  the  work.  (See  Law  Concern- 
ing Building,  C,  8.)  — R.  S. 

Bower,  Specijications ;  a  Practical  System  for 
writing  Specifications  for  Buildings^  New  York, 
W.  T.  Coinstoek. 

SPECXJS.  In  Roman  architecture,  the 
channel  of  an  aqueduct  elevated  above  the 
ground,  and  covered  by  an  arch,  or  slabs. 
Sometimes  the  same  arcade  carried  several  of 
these  channels,  one  above  another. 

SPEER.     Same  as  Spier. 

SPEISET,  FRIEDRICH.  (See  Egl,  An- 
dreas.) 

SPEOS.  In  Greek,  a  cave,  especially  a 
large  or  deep  one ;  hence  in  archaeology,  a  cave- 
temple  or  a  large  tomb ;  a  large  and  architec- 
tural chamber,  excavated  in  the  rock.  (Cut, 
cols.  577  and  578.) 
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SPH^BISTEBIUM 
SFKaRIBTEBinM.  In  Roman  archi- 
tecture, an  enclosed  place  adapted  to  baU  play- 
ing. The  aphterieleria  were  often  a^juncte  of 
baths,  gymnasia,  and  important  villas.  (Com- 
pare Fivee  Court ;  Tennis  Court.) 

SPHHTX.  A  creature  made  up  of  parts  of 
a  lion  (but  see  below)  and  of  another  natural 
animal,  though  the  artistic  conceptioa  may  be 
thought  rather  to  include  the  whole  nature  of 
each.  In  Egyptian  antiquity,  the  human- 
headed  sphinx  ia  always  male;  and  of  this 
nature  ia  the  Great  Sphinx,  which  is  one  of  the 
veiy  earliest  of  existing  monuments.  It  is 
near  the  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  partly  cut 
from  the  rock,  parti;  built  up  of  masonry,  with 
a  temple  or  shrine  built  against  the  breast,  the 
path  to  which  leads  between  the  fore  paws. 
The  height  to  the  top  of  the  head  is  66  feet. 


BPINTHAB08 
forming  a  Quirk.      In  each  sense  obsolescent. 
Also  Speer,  Sper ;  called  also  Bnterclose. 

SPIGOT.  A  plug  to  close  the  aperture  of  a 
faucet  and  control  the  flow  of  liquid.  The 
spigot  itself  may  be  perforated  for  the  passage 
of  the  liquid.  A  mere  perforated  cork  or  stop- 
per fitted  with  a  peg  b  a  faucet  and  spigot. 
By  exteuBion,  these  terms  are  applied,  in  the 
plumbing  and  kindred  trades,  to  various  con- 
trivances and  parts  intended  respectively  for  the 
reception  of,  or  the  insertion  into,  another  part. 
Thus,  each  length  of  ordinary  iron  drain  pipe  is 
made  with  one  end  abruptly  enlarged  to  form  a 
socket  for  the  receptioE  of  the  small  end  of  the 
connecting  length,  the  small  end  being  known 
as  the  spigot  end,  the  larger  as  the  faucet  end. 

SPICtOT  Aim  FAUCET  JOINT.  A  joint 
between    two   lengths   of  pipe,  made  by   the 
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The  name  given  to  this  image  is  transliterated 
Hu,  or  more  fully,  Horemkhu,  a  word  having 
connection  with  the  god  Horus,  and  other 
androsphinxes  seem  to  have  received  the  same 
name.  Such  images  cut  out  of  single  blocks 
of  granite  and  of  all  sizes  up  to  8  feet  in 
length,  were  sometimes  arranged  along  a  road- 
way or  approach  to  a  temple,  forming  a  double 
avenue.  (See  Androsphinx ;  Criosphinx  ; 
Hieiacoephinx.) 

In  Greek  and  Greco-Roman  antiquity  the 
sphinx  is  always  female,  with  human  head  and 
breast.  In  some  coins,  etc.,  the  forms  are  of 
the  d(^  rather  than  of  the  lion. 

SPIBR.  A  permanent  screen  ;  especially  in 
a  hall,  as  of  a  manor  house,  or  English  college, 
or  London  Company,  the  architecturally  treated 
partition  cutting  off  a  part,  as  described  in  Vol. 
I.,  col.   346.     Apparently,   also,   a  partition 


stances  this  takes  the  shape  of  an  aqueduct  of 
architectural  character. 

SPINA.  The  wall  or  other  barrier  extend- 
ing along  the  middle  of  n  Roman  circus,  ami 
alMut  the  ends  of  which  the  contestants  turned. 

BPINDUI.  A  member  round  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  if  revolved  upon  one  axis.  The  term 
iiisiform,  which  means  spindle-shaped,  implies  a 
form  larger  in  the  middle  and  approachinga  point 
at  each  end ;  but  the  word  spindle  is  applied 
more  loosely,  as  to  the  small  pieces  of  turned 
wood  which  make  up  the  grating  of  the  Meshre- 
beeyeh,  and  eqiuilly  to  the  turned  part  of  a  post, 
baluster,  or  other  piece  fashioned  in  the  lathe. 

SPINTBAHOS ;  architect. 

He  built  the  latest  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  in  Greece.  This  building  was  not  be- 
gun before  536  B.C. 

Pausanlas,  ed.  Frazer;  Brunn,  GtKhichtt. 
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SFIRA 
8PIRA.     The  mouldings  at  the  base  of  a 

SPUm  In  general,  any  slender,  pointed 
erection,  eurmounting  a  building.  Ita  distinc- 
tdve  form  was  generated  from  the  steep  t«wer 
roofs  characteristic,  especiallj,  uf  the  secular 
buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  France  and 
Gennany ;  but  when  the  roofs  wei-e  transferred 
to  churches,  they  gradually  submitted  to  archi- 
tectural modifications,  so  important,  that  a  new 
type  of  form  was  finally  developed,  even  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  to  which  the  name 
of  spire  has  been  specitically  attached.  In  fact, 
the  feature  became  the  notural  termination  of 
every  church  tower  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and,  whether  built  or  not,  it 
was  provided  for  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  every  such  tower.  These  modifications  of  the 
original  steep  roof  included  an  increase  in  the 
heiglit  so  considerable  that  it  was  otten  equal 
to  tlie  whole  height  of  the  supporting  structure, 
and  was  rarely  less  than  two-thirds  of  it. 

Spires  iu  their  most  common  and  simplest 
form,  as  in  parish  churches,  arose  from  the 
tower  cornice,  where  they  could  obtain  direct 
support,  and,  as  they  were  octagonal  in  plan, 
the  diagonal  sides  were  built  up  from  corbels 
or  squinches,  which  were  developed  from  the 
interior  comers  of  the  towers ;  on  the  outside 
these  comers  were  occupied  by  steep  pyramidal 
constructions  of  triangular  plan,  rising  from  the 
tower  cornice  and  sloping  back  to  the  diagonal 
or  canted  faces  of  the  spire.  The  variations  of, 
an<l  departures  from,  these  simple  and  beautiful 
types  are  very  numerous,  and  were  entirely  in- 
fluenced by  the  desire  to  obtain  variety  and 
enriehuient  of  sky  line,  and  by  the  desire  to 
reconcile  the  tower  with  tlie  spire,  so  that  to- 
gether they  might  form  one  harmonious  compo- 
sition with  no  visible  line  of  demarcation,  as 
in  the  south  tower  of  Chiirtres,  and  in  those  of 
Senlis,  Beims,  Laon,  etc.  To  this  end  the  spire 
ribs  were  broken  into  rich  crockets,  tall  giibled 
spire  lights  grew  up  on  the  faces,  in  emulation 
of  the  pinnacles  crowded  around  the  base  of  the 
spire ;  often  an  octagonal  open  lantern  Mas  in- 
terposed between  tower  and  spire,  and  pinnacles 
were  built  on  the  unoccupied  corners  of  tlie 
tower,  flanking  the  lantern  as  at  Freiburg  in 
the  Breisgau.  The  sides  of  the  spire  were  often 
pierced  by  foliated  openings,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  Burgos  in  Spain, 
etc.,  the  whole  structure  became  a  mere  open- 
work of  traceiy.  In  these  enrichments  of  the 
primitive  type,  every  device  of  design  was  used 
to  obliterate  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
tower  and  spire,  and  the  general  pyramidal  ef- 
fect of  the  combined  structure  was  secured  by  the 
successive  olfeets  of  the  tower  buttresses,  so  that 
the  tapering  effect,  as  especially  at  S.  Stephen's 
at  Vienna,  began  at  the  ground,  and  one  feature 
melted  into  the  other  by  insensible  transition. 


SPIRQLET 

In  other  and  later  varieties,  especially  in 
EngUnd,  the  spire  aroee  from  the  roof  of  the 
tower  behind  a  mask  of  ornameDtal  battlementa 
and  pinnacles,  confessing  itself  as  a  separate 
structure.  In  these  cases  the  spire  was  often 
of  wood.  In  some  of  the  later  medifeval  spires 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  ambitious  builders 
lost  sight  of  the  primitive  type,  and  a  general 
pyramidal  effect  was  obtained  by  the  auperim- 
poeition,  as  at  Strasburg,  of  a  diminishing  suc- 
cession of  highly  eariched  vertical  steps.  When, 
in  the  Renaissance  period,  tlie  church  towers 
climbed  in  this  way  to  their  final  consummatiou 
with  classic  detail  ingeniously  disposed,  as  in 
the  famous  churches  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
in  England,  the  constructions  ceased  properly  to 
be  spires  and  became  steeples,  though  the  lat- 
ter term  is  sometimes  loosely  appUed,  even  to 
examples  so  pure  as  that  of  Salisbury. 

— Henby  Van  Brunt. 

SPHtSLBT.  A  small  spire,  as  of  a  pinna- 
cle or  turret. 


SQUARE! 

B.  Seeihenoe,  as  of  a  floor;  its  elsstidtj 
when  compressed. 

SPRnra  (v.).  To  leave  ite  impoet  by 
rounding  upward  and  outward,  sud  of  an  arch 
or  vault.  In  making  elevation  drawings  and 
section  drawings,  the  horisontal  plane  at  which 
this  takes  place  is  represented  by  a  horizontal 
line ;  hence,  the  common  tenn.  Springing  Line, 
which  is  used  even  when  the  building  itself  is 
under  consideration,  as  when  it  is  said  by  a 
person  looking  at  a  vault :  The  springing  line 
is  about  nine  feet  above  the  pavement. 

SFRmOBR.  A  stone  or  other  solid  which 
is  bid  at  the  impost  of  an  arch.  (See  Skew  and 
following  titles  ;  also  Spring,  v.) 

SFRINa  HOUSE.  A  building  erected 
over  a  natural  spring  to  protect  it  from  iiguiy 
or  impurities ;  sometimes  decorative,  or  large 
enough  to  contain  fixed  seats ;  or  used  as  a 
place  for  cooling  milk,  or  the  like,  in  the  cold 
water,  as  frequently  on  American  farms,  where 
the  house  is  roughly  built  of  wood. 


a  RouANEsquE;    Rochsstkh  Cathbdral;   i:  UM. 


SFIRB  LIOHT,  A  window  in  a  spire,  gen- 
erally in  the  form  of  an  attenuated  dormer, 
with  a  steep  roof  or  gable,  used  less  to  give 
light  to  the  interior  than  in  coiyjunction  with 
pinnacles  to  enrich  its  outlines.     (See  Spiro.) 

SPLAT.  Any  surface,  larger  than  a  Cham- 
fer or  a  Bevel,  making  an  oblique  angle  with 
another  surface  ;  specifically  said  of  the  oblique 
jamb  of  an  opening,  as  in  a  window  or  doorway. 

SPIiLNiL  A.  A  thin,  narrow  boanl,  corre- 
sponding generally  to  boards  used  for  ceiling, 
and  the  like. 

B.  Same  as  Loose  Tongue  (which  see  under 
Tongue). 

C.  In  drawing,  a  thin  strip  of  some  elastic, 
flexible  material,  use<l  as  a  guide  in  drawing 
curves,  by  being  bent  to  the  desired  form  and 
held  in  place  by  weights  or  pins. 

Feal^ar  Tongue  Spline.  A  spline  in  sense 
A,  but  cut  to  a  bevel.     (See  Clapboard.) 

SPLIT  PIN.  A  pin,  as  a  spike,  split  at 
the  point,  so  as  to  spread  when  it  is  driven  in, 
giving  somewhat  the  form  of  a  dovetail,  and 
making  it  difficult  to  extract. 

SFRINa.  A.  The  line  or  plane  at  which 
the  curve  of  an  arch  or  vault  leaves  the  up- 
right or  impost. 


BFRINaiNa  COURfiB.  (See  Spring,  v. ; 
Springer.) 

BPRINaiNO  UNE.  The  line  marking  the 
level  from  which  an  arch  springs.  (See  Spring, 
V.) 

SFRINKLBR.  A  system  of  perforated 
pipes  extending  through  a  building,  and  at  fre- 
quent points  connected  with  a  water  supply, 
controlled  by  fusible  plugs,  which,  when  melted 
by  an  accidental  fire  in  their  neighborhood,  au- 
tomatically turn  on  the  water  and  start  the 
sprinklers  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

SPTTDD  AND  RING.  A  metal  ring  or 
femde  combined  with  a  projecting  pin,  and 
applies!  to  the  foot  of  a  wooden  poet,  or  the 
like,  to  secure  it  to  a  stone  base  or  sill,  the  pin 
being  inserted  into  the  stone.  —  (A,  P.  S.) 

SPUR,  A.  In  timber  framing,  a  diagonal 
brace  between  a  post  and  a  tie  beun  or  rafrer. 

B.  A  buttress  or  similar  projecting  piece  of 

C.  In  medieval  architecture,  specifically,  the 
carved  claw  or  griffe  projecting  from  the  lower 
torus  of  a  column,  so  as  to  cover  one  of  the 
projecting  corners  of  the  square  plinth  beneath, 

SPUR  BRACE.     Same  as  Spur,  A. 
SQUARE.      A.   An  open  space,  generally 


SQUARE 
mora  or  leas  rectangular,  in  a  town,  formed  at 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  Btre«t«,  or  b;  tbe 
enlargement  of  one  for  a  short  distance;  espe- 
cially, Buch  a  place  provided  with  a  park  or 


B.  Same  tu  Block,  E. 

C.  An  instrament  intended  primarily  for 
laying  out  right  angles,  consisting  usually  of 
two  anna  fixed,  or  capable  of  being  accurately 
adjusted,  perpendicularly  to  each  other. 

Caipentna'  Square.  A  steel  implement 
forming  a  right   angle  with  a  shorter  and  a 


SQUARE-HEADED 
sense  C,  having  a  long  blade  attached  at  about 
the  centre  of  a  shorter  crosspiece.  In  use,  tbe 
latter  is  moved  along  the  edge  of  a  drawing 
board,  holding  the  long  blade  in  successive  par- 
allel positions.  'Some  T  squares  have  adjustable 
blades,  which  can  be  set  at  dilTerent  angles  with 
the  h&ul. 

SQUARE  (v.).     To  provide  by  an  instru- 
ment, or  otherwise,  that  the  angles  of  a  piece 


Spuk:   Eholihh  Gotric:  I9th  OBmrmT;   Stock- 
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of  work  or  material  are  right  angles;  or  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  their  deviation  from 
right  angles. 

SQUARB  EITD.  The  end  of  a  piece  of 
timber  when  cut  off  square,  in  contradistinction 
to  an  end  prepared  for  framing  with  a  tenon  or 
otherwise. 


:    Oxford  Cathkdbal; 


ina. 


longer  arm,  each  divided  into  feet  and  inches  or 
other  measurements. 

Se«  Square.  In  drawing,  same  as  Tri- 
angle. 

T    Square.     A    draughtsman's    square,    in 


SQUAHB-FRAUIID.  In  joinery,  framed 
with  square  and  not  moulded  pieces. 

SQTTARI^HEADBD.  Having  a  straight 
horizontal  lintel  or  a  flat  arcb,  said  of  a  door- 
way, or  window  opening. 


SQUARE  STAFF 
SQUARE  STAFF.  A  wooden  rod,  square 
JD  Bection,  eet  Siuh  in  an  external  angle  of  plas- 
tered Burfacea  to  secure  the  comer  from  injury. 
WheD  moulded  it  ie  called  a  staff  bead.  (See 
Shaft;  Staff,  B.;  also  subtitiee  Angle  Bar; 
Bead.) 


of  the  high  altar  from  a  point  where  it  would 
otherwise  be  invisible.     (See  Hagioscope.) 

8S.  A.  The  abbreviation  for  aantiMtmo, 
•ma,  -mt  (Italian),  or  aanctiMimus,  -ma,  -mi 
(Latin).  The  most  holy ;  a  title  generally  re- 
served for  the  Trinity  or  the  persons  of  the 


:   SAU»nuBr  Cathidkal; 


SQUiNCH.  An  arch,  a  lintel,  corbelling,  or 
aystem  of  such  members,  bnilt  across  the  inte- 
rior corner  of  two  walla,  aa  at  the  top  of  a  tower, 
to  serve  as  foundation  for  the  diagonal  or  canted 
side  of  a  superimposed  octagonal  apire  or  lan- 
tern. The  squincli  performs  the  functions  of  a 
Pendentive  (which  see). 


SQUINT.  An  aperiiure  pierced  askew 
through  the  interior  walla  of  a  church,  often  on 
the  side  of  a  chancel  arch,  so  as  to  give  a  view 


Trinity  and  their  attributes,  including  the  Host, 
the  Assumption,  the  Cross.  Used  even  iu  Eng- 
lish writing  in  the  same  sense. 

B.    The  abbreviation  of  nanti,  i.e.,  aainta,  in 
cases  where  a  church  ia  dedicated  to  two  saints  ; 


as  (in  lulian)  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  In  the 
same  sense  (in  Engliah),  used  to  replace  the 
word  "  Saints,"  though  rarely. 


BTAB  (v.).  To  rougben  tbe  surface  of  a  I 
brick  wall  by  light  blows  with  a  poiot,  so  as  to 
make  a  hold  for  plastering.     (See  Key,  Q.) 


STABLB 
resistances,  or  stresses,  exerted  at  tbe  jointa  (^ 
the  piece. 

3.   That  the  forces  exerted  upoD  each  of  the 


Stable  at  UJico»  (SSonb-bt-Loirr)  ,  Franci. 


Aa  applied  to  structures,  the 
property  of  remaining  in  equilibrium  without 
change  of  poaitinn,  although  the  ext^^mally  ap- 
plied force  may  deviate  to  a  certain  extent  its 
mean  amount  or  position.  The  conditions  of 
equilibrium  of  a  structure  are  these  r  — 

1.  That  the  forces  exerted  on  the  whole 
structure  by  external  bodies  shall  balance  eacli 
other.  The  external  forces  are  the  force  of 
gravity,  causing  the  weight  of  the  structure,  tbe 
pressures  exerted  against  it  by  bodies  not  form- 
ing part  of  it,  and  the  supporting  forces,  or  re- 
sistances of  the  foundations. 

2.  That  the  forces  exerted  on  each  piece  of 


consists  in  the  liilfilment  of  the  third. 

— W.  R.  H. 
place  where  horses  are  housed. 


a  structure  shall  balance  each  other.     These 
forces  are  the  weight,  the  external  load,  and  the 


Uppbi 

fed,  and  cared  for,  and,  incidentally,  where  ve- 
hicles, horses'  equipments,  and  feed  are  kept  for 
use,  and  sometimes  where  coach- 
men or  grooms  have  their  lodg- 
ings; also,  in  composition,  a 
place  provided  for  other  domes- 
tic animals,  as  cow  stable. 
Stables  for  horses  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  privste,  club,  liv- 
ery, brewlers'  or  trainers',  farm, 
sale,  delivery,  and  racing  sta- 

The  principal  features  in  the 

plan  of  a  private  stable  are  (I) 

the  stable  proper,  allowing  an 

area  about  10  by  10  feet  each 

for  box  or  loose  stalls,  and  about 

5  by  9  feet  each  for  common 

stalls,  with  a  sufficient  common  space  for  stable 

service  in  grooming  and  tackling,  ventilation  in 
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the  ceiling,  connecting  by  a  trunk  through  the 
loft  above  with  a  ventilator  on  the  roof,  drain- 
age for  each  stall,  high  windows,  a  watering 
trough,  and  feed  ducts  of  various  sorts  from  the 
loft  above  for  grain  and  hay ;  (2)  the  carriage 
or  coach  room,  allowing  about  100  square  feet 
for  each  vehicle,  and  a  sufficient  clear  space  for 
entrance  and  exit  and  for  harnessing  and  unhar- 
nessing, the  carriage  room  being  generally  the 
vestibule  of  the  establishment;  (3)  the  wash 
stand  for  washing  carriages,  which  is  either  an 
annex  to  the  carriage  house,  occupying  350  to 
400  square  feet,  with  floors  shedding  the  water 
to  a  single  drainage  point,  or  a  depression  in 
the  floor  of  the  carriage  house  with  similar 
drainage  facilities  and  covered  by  a  grating; 
(4)  a  harness  room,  opening  generally  from  the 
stable  directly  or  indirectly,  and  containing  va- 
rious hanging  devices  for  harness,  together  with 
some  means  for  heating ;  (5)  an  enclosed  yard 
connected  with  the  stable ;  (6)  a  dung  pit,  gen- 
erally in  the  yard ;  and  (7)  an  open  shed  for 
the  temporary  shelter  of  carriages.  The  second 
story  is  connected  with  the  first  by  an  enclosed 
stairway,  and  contains  over  the  stable  a  grain 
and  hay  loft  with  an  exterior  door  for  taking  in 
feed  of  all  sorts,  provision  for  ventilation  by 
the  vent  trunk  before  mentioned,  and  often  lodg- 
ing rooms  for  coachmen  or  grooms.  A  cow  stable 
and  tool  house  often  fonn  a  part  of  this  group. 
The  stable  proper  contains  the  stalls,  of  which 
the  partitions  are  of  plank  about  four  feet  high, 
suiTOounted  by  a  ramp,  generally  of  open  iron- 
work. The  stable  floor  is  of  wood,  clay,  asphal- 
tum,  vitrified  brick,  or  artificial  stone,  sloping 
to  drainage  gutters  and  extending  into  the  stalls ; 
sometimes  the  stall  floors  are  of  compact  clay  or 
earth,  and  a  stout  wood  grating  is  often  placed 
over  the  stall  paving.  In  the  country,  the 
various  parts  of  the  stable  are  often  in  sepa- 
rate but  connected  buildings,  or  in  distinct  wings 
of  one  long,  low  building;  but  in  the  city, 
where  space  is  valuable,  there  is  a  far  greater 
compactness  of  plan  than  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable elsewhere. 

Club  stables,  as  they  are  generally  built  in 
crowded  localities,  are  jompact  forms  of  large 
private  establishments,  but  with  more  ample 
accommodations,  the  washing  place  being  often 
in  a  covered  courtyard,  placed  between  the 
coach  house  and  the  stables. 

Livery  stables  are  generally  an  enlarged  but 
inexpensive  form  of  club  stables,  without  their 
luxury  or  completeness  of  appointment  and 
finish,  and  often  without  adequate  ventilation. 
The  stalls  are  generally  narrower,  and  are  often 
placed  either  in  a  basement  or  in  a  second  story, 
with  access  by  inclined  planes  ;  and,  in  general, 
every  device  of  economy  is  used  in  their  con- 
struction and  equipment  consistent  with  the 
decent  keeping  of  horses  and  vehicles,  and 
prompt  service. 
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In  breeders'  and  trainers'  stables,  convenience 
and  economy  of  service  are  obtained  in  large, 
well-built,  bam-like  structures,  generally  pro- 
vided with  a  broad  central  passage  like  a  nave, 
the  stalb  being  ranged  on  either  side,  generally 
facing  inward  with  passages  behind,  and  the 
hay  and  other  feed  stored  in  lofts  of  half  stories 
above.  Special  provisions  are  made  for  ventila- 
tion by  louvres,  clearstories,  or  lanterns,  and  for 
cleanliness ;  and  separate  accommodations  are 
provided  in  loose  boxes  for  breeding  mares  and 
colts.  In  those  parts  of  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially in  Kentucky  and  the  southwestern 
states,  where  the  breeding  and  training  of  high- 
bred horses  form  an  active  industry,  this  great 
bam,  with  its  offices,  is  often  the  principal 
building  in  a  group  of  subordinate  stmctures 
for  hospital  service,  farriery,  etc.,  with  ample 
stable  yards  for  airing,  well-watered  pastiu-es, 
and  often  a  private  track  for  the  training  of 
racers  and  roadsters. 

In  sales  stables,  where  provision  must  be 
made  for  several  hundred  animals  constantly 
changing,  the  stalls  are  disposed  in  a  series  of 
long  ranges,  head  to  head,  with  broad  passages 
between.  A  counting  room,  and  generally  a 
salesroom  with  seats  in  successive  grades  on 
one  side,  a  pulpit  for  the  auctioneer  on  the 
other,  and  an  area  between  for  the.  display  of 
the  stock  under  sale,  form  an  essential  part  of 
such  an  establishment ;  and  the  whole  is  con- 
tained under  a  wide  roof  sloping  on  two  sides, 
supported  on  posts  between  the  stalls,  with  a 
louvre  or  clearstory  at  the  top  provided  with 
numerous  windows  for  ventilation  and  light. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  ch&teau  or 
Schloss  in  the  country,  or  the  hdtel  in  the  city, 
generally  has  its  stable  in  the  buildings  sur- 
rounding the  quadrangle,  to  which  access  is  ob- 
tained by  a  gateway  in  the  enclosing  wall. 

Cattle  stables  are  rarely  provided  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  great  cattle-raising  regions  of  the 
United  States,  except  for  the  protection  of  high 
grade  sto(!k.  In  the  neighborhood  of  great 
abattoirs  and  packing  houses,  immense  feeding 
stables  are  sometimes  established,  in  which  the 
herds,  which  have  been  reareil  on  the  open 
ranges,  may  be  fattened  for  the  market  more 
readily  and  conveniently  than  in  the  pastures. 
These  sheds  occur  not  infrequently  as  part  of 
the  plant  of  large  breweries,  the  grain,  after 
having  been  deprived  of  its  alcoholic  properties, 
being  transmitted  hot  through  tmnks  to  long 
feeding  troughs,  which  have  ranges  of  covered 
stalls  on  either  side.  Stables  for  blooded  stock 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  provided  for 
the  breeding  of  horses.  The  rural  farm  stable 
for  milk  cattle  is  a  long  and  often  rough  struc- 
ture, without  much  distinctive  character.  The 
farm  stock  is  often  housed  in  a  part  of  the  hay 
barn,  on  the  main  floor  or  in  a  basement  with 
access  from  the  rear.  —  Henry  Van  Brunt. 
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STACK.  A.  Of  a  chimney.  (See  Chim- 
ney Stack.) 

B.  For  the  storage  of  books  in  a  library. 
(See  Bockstack  ;  Library  ;  Stackroom.) 

STACKBLBBKO,  MAONUS,  rRBI- 
HBHR  VON;  architect;  b.   1787;  d.  1837. 

Educated  in  Dresden,  and  from  Dresden 
went  to  Rome,  and  in  1810  to  Greece,  where 
he  assisted  in  the  excavation  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  at  ^gina  and  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Bassie  (see  Cockerell,  C.  B.).  He  pub- 
lished /Jer  ApfAlo  tempel  xit  Bassce  in  Area- 
dien  (Rome,  1826,  folio),  and  Jm  Orice,  vites 
pittoresqites  et  topographiques  (Paris,  1834, 
folio). 

Seubert,  KUnstle.r-lexicon. 

STACKROOM.  A  roora  in  a  library  pro- 
vided for  the  bookstacks.  Usually,  in  public 
libraries,  such  rooms  are  not  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  books  being  served  from  the  room  by 
the  attendants. 

BTACKSTAITD.  A  Structure  intended 
to  receive  a  haystack,  usually  consisting  of  a 
circular  frame  with  uprights  which  lift  it  2 
feet  or  more  above  the  ground,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  off  dampness  and  vermin. 

STADDEL;  BTADDLE.      A.    A   prop   or 
post,  such  as  may  be  used  for  temporary  pur- 
pose, as  in  scaffolding. 
.  S.    Same  aa  Stackstand. 

STADHUIS.  In  the  Netherlands,  a  towo 
house  or  city  hall. 

STADIUM.  In  Roman  archsology,  an 
open  area  for  the  foot  race  and  for  the  eKerciaea 
of  athletes ;  often  made  architectural  by  its 
association  with  Thermie  or  the  like. 

STAFF  (I.).  A.  A  piece  used  to  close  the 
joint  between  a  wooden  frame,  as  a  window  or 
door  frame,  and  the  masonry  in  which  it  is  set. 

B.  A  piece  used  to  strengthen  or  protect  an 
external  angle  in  plastering ;  often  called  Angle 
Staff. 

STAFF  (II.).  A  kind  of  stiff  plastering 
held  together  with  any  fibrous  material,  and 
generally  used  for  exterior  surfacings  and 
mouldings,  as  in  temporary  buildings. 

STAFF  BBAD.  Same  as  Angle  Staff  (see 
Staff.  B). 

STAOB.  A  platfonn  in  a  theatre,  audito- 
rium, or  similar  place,  on  which  the  perform- 
ance is  carried  on. 

STAGS  DOOR.  A  door  giving  access  to 
the  stage  and  to  that  portion  of  a  theatre 
which  is  for  the  use  of  the  actors  and  other 
employees, 

STAOOBR  (v.).  To  arrange  in  alternate 
order,  as  bolts  connecting  two  members  of  a 
frame  which  are  often  set  zigzag ;  or  as  beams 
resting  upon  a  wall,  where  there  are  two  sets, 
one  on  each  side,  and  those  on  one  side  are  set 
halfway  between  those  on  the  other  side,  fiy 
extension,  to  dispose  floors  so  that  each  one 
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is  not  continuous  throughout  the  building,  but 
80  that  they  are  arranged  in  two  or  more  verti- 
cal series,  each  with  its  own  independent  system 
of  heights. 

STAOma.     Same  as  Scaffolding. 

STAIN.  A.  A  colouring  liquid  or  dye  for 
application  to  any  material  —  most  often  wood. 
It  differs  from  paint  as  being  thinner  and  read- 
ily absorbed  by  the  pores  of  the  material,  in- 
stead of  forming  a  coating  on  the  surface, 
BO  that  the  texture  and  grain  of  the  materiij 
is  not  concealed.  Id  America  stain  has  been 
used  for  exteriors  of  frame  bouses,  the  shingles 
and  clapboards  taking  on  a  rougher  and  far 
more  picturesque  look  than  if  painted. 

B.  Any  ingredient  which  is  used  to  change 
the  colour  of  a  material  by  chemical  action,  as 
in  the  case  of  glass,  in  which  a  deep  blue 
is  got  by  means  of  protoxide  of  cobalt>  and  a 


Stairs  in  a  Hocsk  at  WuLFENHcniBiSBN,  Sw:tz- 
iRLAMi,  Each  Step  is  a  Solid  Tihbeb:  its 
Enus  framed  i.vto  tbk  Strwo  Piices. 

green  bj  copper  and  by  iron,  as  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pot  metal  (see  Glass).  Silver  Stain 
(see  subtitle)  is  more  properly  an  enamel  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  without  changing  the 
colour  of  the  mass. 

Silver  Stain.  In  decorative  glasswork,  a 
yellow  enamel  introduced  into  Europe  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  immediately  accepted 
by  the  makers  of  decorative  windows.  (See 
Window,  Part  III.) 

STAINDD  aiiASS.   (See Glass;  Window.) 

STAININa.     (See  Stain.) 

STAIR.  A  series  of  steps,  or  of  flights  of ' 
steps,  connected  by  landings,  for  passing  from 
one  floor  or  other  principal  level  to  another,  or 
to  several  other  successive  floors  or  levels. 
Thus,  a  series  of  steps  from  one  floor  to  an- 
other in  a  house  would  be  called  a  stair,  as 
well  as  the  entire  series  connecting  the  succes- 
sive floors  from  the  lowest  to  the  uppermost. 
The  term  Flight  ia  often  used  as  synonymous 
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with  Btair  in  designating  the  structure  con- 
Uuned  between  two  floors;  this  use  is  only 
correct,  however,  when  no  landings  intervene. 
No  absolute  distinction  can  be  made  between 
stairs  and  ladders ;  a  simpler  form  of  construe- 
tion  or  a  steeper  pitch  beug  often  the  only 
feature  of  a  Bight  of  8t«ps  which  woidd  cause 
it  to  be  designated  aa  a  ladder,  aa  in  ahipa. 

As  regards  their  construction,  stairs  may  be 
classified  as  Newel  Stairs  and  Geometrical  Stairs 


(see  subtitles)  ;  as  regards  their  gencrat  plan, 
they  are  designated  aa  quarter-turn,  half-turn, 
three-quarter- turn,  and  oue-turn,  implying  that, 
in  their  progress  frotn  top  to  bottom,  they  paaa 
through  one,  two,  three,  or  four  right  angles. 
Such  turns  may  be  made  hy  a  continuous  series 
of  winders,  or  by  straight  flights  and  windere, 
or  by  straight  flights  and  paces  or  landings. 
Thus,  a  quarter-turn  stair  may  accomplish  the 
turn  by  a  plan  constructed  on  a  quarter  circle 
with  risers  radiating  from  its  centre ;  or  it  may 
be  compoeed  of  two  straight  Bighta  at  right 
6»6 
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KDgles   with   a   pace  or  with  winders  in  the 
quarter  space ;  or  again,  it  may  be  a  single 
Btraight  flight  tenninating  with   two  or  three 
winders  at  top  or  at  bottom. 

The  stair  has  undergone  a  marked  change 
from  early  timea  to  the  present  in  location  and 
disposition  as  well  as  in  construction  ;  and  in 
no  class  of  building  so  much  as  in  the  residence. 
It  is  quite  a  modern  idea,  that  of  providing  but 
one  staircase  for  the  cliief  apartments,  and  of 
treating  this  one  as  an  all-impor- 
tant and  prominent  feature.  A 
back  stair,  or  two,  there  may  be 
for  domestic  service ;  but,  except 
for  these,  there  is  rarely  more  than 
the  one  flight  or  series  of  flights 
fur  communication  between  floors. 
And  this  dieposition  and  treat- 
ment marks  strongly  the  differ- 
ence in  the  modern  stair  and  that 
of  the  Middle  Agee  and  earlier 
part  of  the  Renaissance.  A  me- 
dieval castle,  of  even  a  small  and 
unpretentious  sort,  would  have 
a  number  of  staircaees  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  these  comparatively 
small  and  placed  in  a  rather  re- 
tired situation,  in  small  towers, 
comer  turrets,  or  in  the  thickness 
of  a  wall  or  buttress,  so  that  the 
dwelling  was  divided  vertically 
into  suites  of  rooms.  The  motive 
for  such  a  dispoeition  was,  of 
course,  primarily  security  and  the 
facility  of  defence,  the  building 
being  divided  vertically  into 
towerlike  compartments  by  more 
or  less  masxive  walls,  two  at^oin- 
ing  compartments  having  little  or 
no  lateral  communication.  Large 
and  important  stairs  there  were, 
but  not  for  vecy  general  commu- 
uication  :  rather  in  the  way  of 
outside  perrons  or  their  equiva- 
lent in  a  vestibule  or  somewhat 
isolated  tower. 

This  general  arrangement  of 
many  isolated  stairs  continued  in 
vtigiie  long  after  the  abandonment 
of  the  original  reason  for  such  a 
the  wsy  of  vertical  communication, 
in  retained  when  the  more  modem 
began  of  lateral  intercommunication  by 
means  of  passages  on  each  floor.  (See  House, 
Figs.  5  and  6.)  This  is  to  be  Been  in  such 
buildings  as  the  late  chateaux  of  France  and 
the  great  Elizabethan  bouses;  although  here, 
already,  the  modem  idea  of  one  "main  stair- 
way "  began  to  find  expression,  but  still  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  several  other  subordinate  onca. 
Such  "gmnd  staircases"  were  at  first  rather 
a  part  of  the  state  apartments — to  be  uaed 
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In  the  north  transppt  o£  Burgos  cftlhpdral,Sp«in,  essary  by  the  slope  of  the  grnund.  This  work 
leading  to  the  external  doorway  called  the  Puerta  datfs  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  ascribed 
Alta  ("  high  portal "),  this  height  being  inaile  iiec-      to  Diego  de  Silo^, 
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on  occaaioDS  of  cereuion j  —  than  a  meaos  of 
geDeral  comrauaicatiuD.  Id  recent  timea  the 
reetricted  size  of  building  lots  iu  cities  makes 
the  provision  of  eevernl  staircaaeB  impossible, 
be^onil  the  putting  id  of  a  service  stLiir  near 
the  (lining  room  or  pantry ;  but  thia  feature 
does  not  appear  to  be  generally  adopted  even 
in  the  spacious  and  coetly  muntry  residences  of 
late  years,  or  in  the  large  city  houses,  where 
economy  of  space  is  not  of  first  importance. 
As  regards  this  last  necessity,  — economy  of 
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not  always  have  when  opening  only  on   the 
general  passages  and  main  stairway. 

In  its  modem  construction,  the  stair  of  com- 
mon usage  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  has  become  less  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  construction,  and  more  of  a  sepamte 
piece  of  light  framing  set  up  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  main  structure  —  often  in  large  part 
completed  before  being  brought  to  the  site. 
Thia  requires,  in  its  tonatniction,  great  skill 
in  joineiy,  built,  us  it  usually  is,  of  light  and 
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space, — much  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  spiral 
stair,  — or  some  modification  of  a  turning  stair, 
— when  not  too  restricted  in  its  dimensions.  This 
again  was  an  early  feature  retained  until  quite 
recent  times,  its  great  advantage  lying  in  the  fact 
that  comparatively  little  space  was  re<]uired  hori- 
zontally ;  a  landing  in  the  run  of  the  stair  woidd 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  elongated  passage  as 
now  usually  provided  to  connect  two  flights. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  perhaps  a  question 
whether  the  modem  practice  of  providing  one 
central  stair  has  not  caused  the  abandonment 
of  a  valuable  feature.  An  additional  retired 
stair  might  often  give  a  certain  privacy  and  re- 
tirement to  a  set  of  rooms  which  they  would 


slender  parts,  secured  together  with  systems  of 
slight  concealed  bracing  and  blocking  and  with 
much  use  of  glue.  The  necessity  for  such 
highly  trained  labour  has  indeed  developed  a 
special  class  of  joiners,  and  a  wooden  stiiir 
of  some  elaboration  is  now  almost  invariably 
supplied  by  a  stair-builder,  who  makes  such 
construction  his  only  business.  This  is  the 
more  necessary  in  the  cose  of  curved  and  wind- 
ing stairs,  where  great  skill  is  requirol  in 
building  up  and  shaping  the  wreaths  and  other 
curved  portions,  and  in  so  securing  the  various 
members  together  to  make  the  stair,  as  a 
whole,  self-Hupporting,  at  least  between  its 
terminal  bearings.     Iu  the  greater  part  of  the 
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Continent  of  Europe  the  old  traditions  obtain 
of  erecting  eolid  Btaire  of  etoiie  at  the  same 
time  with  the  auirounding  masoniy,  wood  not 
being  very  generally  used  except  in  those  locali- 
ties vhere  it  abounds  and  where  construction 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  point  in  consid- 
ering the  planning  of  a  stair  ia  the  pitch,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  relation  between  the  riser 
and  tread.  In  buildings  of  an  unpretentious 
sort  the  pitch  ia  often  restricted,  owing  to  other 
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dors;   thibr  is  a  Gate  at  Etbrv  l.AHDrNO, 

in  that  material  is  traditional.  Even  then  it 
is  commonly  treated  in  a  massive  and  substan- 
tial way,  with  larger  and  solid  parts  put  to- 
gether by  methods  of  more  genuine  filming: 
even  the  solid  step  is  not  altogether  unknown, 
cut  from  one  piece  after  the  manner  of  a  stone 
step  so  as  to  fonn  both  tread  and  riser. 
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exigencies  in  the  floor  plan;  but,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  requirements  of  the 
surrounding  features  should  yield  so  far  as  to 
allow  of  ample  horizontal  space  for  the  stair 
in  order  to  avoid  a  steep  ascent.  Severn  rules 
are  prescribed  for  determining  the  relation  of 
the  riser  and   tread.     In  the   Uuited  States 
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their  sum  is  generally  taken  as  between  17 
and  18  inches,  and  the  riser  made  as  little 
over  7^  inclies  as  possible,  in  the  ordinary 
stairs  for  dwellings. 

Another  rule  gives  the  quotient  of  tread  and 
riser  as  between  70  and  75  inches.  In  Great 
Britain  this  quotient  \a  commonly  prescribed  as 
66  inches,  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  step 
5^  inches  high  by  12  inches  wide  is  a  proper 
average  step.  Another  British  method  of  pro- 
portion is  based  on  the  same  assumed  standard, 
and  provides  that,  for  every  inch  of  tread  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  12  inches,  the  b^ 
inch  riser  should  be  decreased  or  increased 
by  I  inch,  or  vice  versa.  Thus  we  should 
have : 

For  a  13  inch  tread  a  5    inch  riser 
«     12      "        "      5^    "       " 

<(         1Q  {(  H  T  <C  (( 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  from  the  above 
rules,  the  total  length  of  step  assumed  as  cor- 
rect for  BritLBh  usage  is  noticeably  less  than 
the  standard  assumed  in  the  United  States. 
For  instance,  by  the  first  British  rule  cited 
above,  a  riser  of  7j^  inches  would  require  a 
tread  of  66  -s-  7^  =  S^  inches,  whereas  this 
would  rarely  be  less  than  10  inches  in  the 
United  States,  except  for  a  back  stair  or  the 
like.  A  rule  adopted  from  the  French  gives 
results  more  nearly  equivalent  to  the  American 
custom  —  twice  the  riser,  added  to  the  width 
of  tread,  should  be  between  24  and  25  inches. 
The  German  rule  for  stairs  of  ordinary  pitch 
is  substantially  the  same,  but  is  not  considered 
altogether  practical  when  applied  to  a  riser  of 
less  than  14  cm.  or  more  than  19  cm.  (5  J  and 
7^  inches  respectively).  In  the  former  case, 
the  product  of  tread  and  riser  is  taken  as  47 
cm.  (18 J  inches);  in  the  latter  case,  the  width 
of  tread  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  coefficient 
500  by  the  given  riser.  This  coefficient  being 
prescribed  for  centimetres,  its  equivalent  for 
inches  would  be  7  7 J.  These  formulae  are  as 
given  in  the  Darmstadt  JIandbuch,  and  give 
results  substantially  equivalent  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  American  practice. 

The  foregoing  dimensions  for  treads  do  not, 
of  course,  include  the  nosing,  which  is  not  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  size  of  steps.  For 
ordinary  purposes  a  riser  of  7  to  7  J  inches  with 
a  tread  of  10  inches  makes  a  very  comfortable 
ascent.  If,  however,  the  stair  is  long,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  make  the  riser  much  less  in 
proportion  to  the  tread,  thus  lessening  the 
pitch  of  the  stair.  It  is  also  well,  in  the  case 
of  a  long  stair,  to  introduce  one  or  more  land- 
ings. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  for 
stairs  out  of  doors  a  much  longer  step  is  prac- 
tical, and  even  quite  desirable,  especially  as 
where  a  short  flight  is  introduced  in  the  course 
of  a  footpath  or  at  the  break  of  a  terrace.  In 
such  cases  the  longer  step,  especially  with  a 
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low  riser,  accommodates  itself  more  pleasantly 
to  the  impetus  and  longer  stride  naturally 
gained  by  a  person  walking  a  distance  out  of 
doors. 

The  pitch  of  the  stair  being  assumed,  it  is 
desirable  that  it  be  altered  as  little  as  possible 
during  the  ascent.  The  riser,  of  course,  once 
determined,  remains  unchanged:  the  tread 
also  should  be  as  nearly  constant  as  possible. 
That  is,  if  winders  become  necessaiy,  they 
should  be  introduced  as  Balanced  Steps  (see 
under  Step) ;  and  this  change  of  plan  should 
be  as  gradual  as  possible,  as  described  imder 
Winder.  It  is,  of  course,  a  modem  axiom  that 
winders  are  to  be  avoided  in  a  stair  of  any 
pretension,  except  in  a  case  of  circular  stairs  of 
long  radius,  or  similar  stairs  laid  out  on  a  very 
extended  sweep,  as  is  typical  of  the  stone  Stair- 
cases of  the  more  recent  French  chateaux.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  prejudice, 
where  such  exists,  against  a  winding  stair  of  a 
smaller  and  less  spacious  sort,  is  of  quite  mod- 
em origin  ;  as  the  circular  staircase  was  the 
common  form  in  mediaeval  and  later  architec- 
ture, as  has  been  pointe<l  out  above.  A  wind- 
ing stair  offers  one  advantage  which,  although 
of  no  great  imjK>rtance,  is,  perhaps,  worth  con- 
sideration :  by  the  triangular  form  of  the  tread 
the  step  accommodates  itself  to  different  lengths 
of  stride,  according  to  the  distance  of  a  pedes- 
trian from  the  axis.  The  width  of  landings, 
where  these  occur  in  a  straight  stair,  is  almost 
equal  in  importance  to  the  width  of  tread,  and 
shoidd  be  designed  to  conform  to  an  average 
length  of  step;  say,  the  width  of  the  tread 
plus  24  inches,  or  a  multiple  of  24.  (See 
Scala.) 

In  addition  to  the  following  terms,  various 
specific  names  are  applied  to  stairs  derived  from 
the  constmction  of  certain  parts,  their  mean- 
ing being  self-evident  from  the  use  of  the 
attributive  term,  as  in  Open  Riser  Stair,  Closetl 
String  Stair.  (See  Landing ;  Newel ;  Pace ; 
Riser ;  Step  ;  String.)  — D.  N.  B.  S. 

Back  Stair.  Any  stair  situated  at  the  rear, 
that  is,  at  the  back,  of  a  building,  as  for 
domestic  service  or  other  subordinate  purpose. 
Hence,  any  retired  and  unimportant  stair  for  a 
similar  use,  w^herever  situated. 

Box  Stair.  One  made  with  two  closed 
strings,  so  that  it  has  a  boxlike  form  of  con- 
struction, and  may  be  more  or  less  completely 
finishetl  before  being  set  up  on  the  site. 

Close  String  Stair.  (See  Close  String, 
under  String.) 

Cooklestair.  From  Cochlea;  a  helical  or 
corkscrew  stair. 

Cut  String  Stair.  (See  Cut  String,  under 
String.) 

Dog-leg;  Dog-legged  Stair.  A  half-turn 
stair  consisting  of  two  parallel  flights,  their 
strings  and  hand  rails  being  in  the  same  verti- 
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cal  plane.     The  h&nd  rail  of  the  lower  flight 
commonly  butta  against  the  under  Bide  of  the 
etriog  of  the  upper  flight,  there  being  no  well 
hole. 

Oeometrloal  Stair.  One  which  is  con- 
structed without  the  use  of  newels  at  the 
aDgles  or  turning  points.  The  intersecting 
strings  and  hand  rails  are,  therefore,  uaually 
jdned  by  means  of  short  curved  portions  called 
wreaths. 

OUata'  Stair  (Scoia  dei  Gigaiiti).  A 
perron  or  out-of-door  stairway  in  the  court 
of  the  Doges'  Palace  at  Venice.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  two  statues,  Mars  and  Nep- 
tune, which  stand  on  pedestals  at  the  head  of 
the  stair,  and  are  the  work  of  Jacopo  Saiiso- 
tIqo.     It  consists  of  thirty  steps,  and  a  plat- 


form divides  these  into  two  flights.  It  was 
designed  by  Antonio  Rizzo,  and  built  during 
the  last  few  years  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Hallpao*    Stnlr.       (See    Halfpace,    under 
Pace.) 
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Half-tnra  Stair.     (See  main  article  above.) 
Hollow  Newel  Stair.     (See  Hollow  Newel, 
under  Newel.) 

Newol  Stair;  Newelted  Stair.  One  con- 
structed with  newels  at  the  angles  to  receive 
the  ends  of  the  strings,  as  distiDguished  from 


STUB  Turbbt;   Chdrch  oi 

VILLB    (So. 


'  S.  Wolfram,  Abdb- 


The  term  is  sometimes, 

ason,  limited   to  a  dog- 


a  geometrical  stair, 
with  no  apparent 
l^ged  stair. 

Ona-turn  Staii.     (See  main  article  above.) 

Open  Newelled  Stair.  A  newelled  stair 
which  is  built  around  a  well ;  apparently,  a 
term  adapted  to  distinguish  such  a  stair,  wliicb 
is  "open"  as  regards  the  existence  of  a  well, 
from  a  dog-legged  stair,  which  has  no  well. 
Each  are  newelled. 

Open  Riaer  Stair.  One  in  which  there  is  no 
riser  in  the  sense  of  a  solid  board,  metal  cast- 
ing, or  the  like,  but  tbe  whole  rise  between 
tread  and  tread  is  left  open.  When  this  ar- 
rangement is  followed  in  costly  staircases  of 
elaborate  buildings,  it  is  usually  to  allow  light 
to  pass,  as  from  a  window. 

Open  String  Stair.  (See  Open  String, 
under  String.) 

Quarterpaca  Stair.  (See  Quarterpace, 
under  Pace.) 

Quartet -tarn  Stair.   (See  main  article  above.) 
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Bomr  Stair.  A  circular  stur ;  especially, 
one  in  which  the  ateps  radiate  from  a  verticAl 
post  or  DeweL 

BtTalsbt  Stair.  One  which  rises  in  one 
direction  only,  without  turns. 

Thra«-qnartai-tnm  Cttatar.  (See  main  arti- 
cle above.; 
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cIm  B$ealier,  Ferrnn ;  W.  and  A.  Mowat,  Treatite 
on  Slairbuitding,  eic.  -  D.  N.  B.  S. 

STAZRCABB.  A.  Properly,  the  structure 
containing  a  stair;  a  stair  together  with  its 
enclosing  walla. 

B.  Improperly,  but  in  common  tuage,  a 
stair  or  eeriea  of  stain ;  i.e.,  the  complete  m«- 


S.  Gbbsus,  C 


He,i 


^7at«i  Stair.  StAira  or  steps  communicat- 
ing between  any  water  level,  as  of  a  river,  lake, 
or  harbour,  and  the  land,  for  convrnience  of 
embarkation  or  debarkation. 

^Vlnding  Stair.  Any  stair  Ponatniit^d  wholly 
or  chiefly  with  winders.     (See  Screw  Stair.) 

O.  Schmidt  and  E.  Rchniidt  in  llnii-lloi'-l).  Part 

UL,  Vol.  III.;  Vidlel-le-Hue,  DMioHmtire,  arll- 
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chanjcal  stmcture  of  a  stur  or  set  of  stairs 
with  its  supiwrtK,  hand  rails,  and  other  parta. 

STAIR  TURRET.  A.  A  building  used  to 
contiiin  a  winding  stair  which  usually  fills  it 
entirely.  Such  a  turret  is  often  added  to  a 
larger  tower,  as  of  a  church,  and  this  is  fre- 
quently at  one  angle  of  a  large  tower,  making 
a  picturesque  addition  to  its  mass. 
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Venice ;  a  tower  with  open  arcadpa  connecting  vbiu>ra  seldom  reach.    Tlie  arcaded  front  formed 

with  other  arcades,  which  connect  with  Ihe  rooms  part  of  the  ancient  Palazzo  Minelll,  in  the  Cort« 

beyond  ;  the  whole   a  fifteenth-century  Venetian  del  Maltese,  south  of  the  new  Piazza  Manln. 
building,  frgnting  on  an  oui-of-tbe-way  court  which 


Stall:   Dktau.  op  thosr  of  Amibhs;  ui  Pbbtioui 


Stall     in    thb     Catredbal     up 
Ahiehs:    Onr  of  the  Pouit  CoB* 

ABOVE  THR  KeST,      TuBBE  ABB  110 

Stjills,     The  Wholr  Woek   ib 
OP  Cabvbd  Oak.  with  Hitndbbim 
or  Human  Pioubeb;  inos-lS-21}. 
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B.  A  domical  or  hoodlike  protection  for  the  I  STAIiACTITB.  One  of  the  pmideiit  cones 
top  of  a  Bbur  which  is  carried  through  the  plat-  of  lime  carbonate  found  attached  to  the  roob 
form  or  flat  roof  of  a  tower,  or  the  like.      Such  |  of  caves.  —  G.  P.  M. 

STALACTITB  WORE.  A  ByBtetB 
of  corbelliug  of  peculiar  fonn  or  the  imi- 
tatioD  of  uuch  corbelling  in  wood  and  plaa- 
t«r.  So  called  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
of  its  form  to  those  of  natural  stalactites. 
(See  Honejeomb  Work.)  (Cut,  col.  605.) 
STALAaMITB.  One  of  the  deposits 
of  lime  carbonate  on  the  floor  of  caves, 
and  which  may  or  ma/  not  be  in  the 
form  of  upright  pillars  corresponding  to 
pendent  stalactites.  —  G.  P.  M. 

STALK.     In  the  Corinthian  capital, 

the  representation  of  the  stem  of  a  plant, 

sometimes  fluted,  from  which  the  volutes 

spring.     (See  Cauliculus.) 

„   „  „  ,  BTAUi.      A.    In    an    eccleaiolngical 

^.  14,^^  '        sense,  a  nxed  seat,  enclosed  at  the  back 

and  sides.     Rows  of  such  stalls  for  the 

small  structures  rise  above  the  large  mass  of  a  I  use  of  the  clergy,  acolytes,  and  choristers  sre 

building  and  are  frequently  great  additions  to      usually  arranged  oti  the  north  and  south  side  of 

ila  beauty.  j  the  choir ;  they  are  separated  from  each  other 


STAI.I.S.  Carved  Oak^    MoktrAal  (Yonmk).  RuROdNOT ;   Early  RBNAisaAMCi ;  c.  1^0. 

BTAKB  OUT  (v.).  To  designate  or  mark  I  by  high  projecting  arms,  and  have  their  seats 
with  stakes  the  plan  and  position  of  a  future  hinged  so  as  to  fold  against  the  back  when  the 
building  upon  its  site.  |  occupant  wishes  to  stand  in  the  atalL     On  the 


STALL  BOARD 
under  aide  of  each  seat  there  is  a  bracket  upon 

which  the  occupant  can  rest  when  standing  (see 
Miaerere).  In  the  larger  churches  the  stalls  are 
often  Burmomited  by  cauopieB ;  and  in  the  mon- 
astic and  some  other  churches  the  choir  stalls 
return  at  the  west  end  of  each  row. 

B.  la  a  stable,  one  of  the  divisions,  avcrag- 
iDg  4  to  5  feet  wide  and  9  feet  deep,  separated 
by  partitions,  open  in  the  rear,  and  provided 
with  appliances  for  feeding  and  drainage,  for 
the  accommodation  of  horses  and  cattle.  (For 
the  larger  stall,  called  loose  stall,  or  loose  box, 
see  Box,  C.) 

C.  In  a  theatre,  originally,  a  seat  separated 
from  others  by  arms  or  rails;  now,  usually,  one 
of  the  seats  in  the  front  division  of  tlie  parquet 
(sometimes  called  orchestra  stalls) ;  but  the 
application  of  the  terra  is  variable.  (Cuts,  cols. 
607,  608,  609,  610,  611,  612,  614.) 

Ifooao  Stall.  Same  as  Loose  Box.  (See 
Box,  C.) 

STAIiL  BOARD.  One  of  a  aeries  of  boards 
or  shelves  upon  which  soil  is  pitched  successively 
in  excavating.     (See  Bench,  G.) 

BTAIiIi  POST.  The  poet  at  the  foot  of  the 
partition  between  stalls  in  a  stable,  used  to  hold 
and  protect  the  ends  of  the  partition  boarding. 

STAUBA.  A  pillar  standing  alone  and 
serving  as  a  memorial  or  a  votive  offering. 
There  are  many  of  these  in  India,  and  it  is 
found  that  they  have  becD  erected  at  all  epochs 
from  the  third  or  fourth  century  B.C.  down  to 
the  commencement  of  the  European  conquest 
and  settlement  of  the  peoinstila.  Some  uf  these 
are  elaborately  built  up  of  many  courses  of  stone 
and  arranged  with  a  spreading  capital  to  sup- 
port some  larger  culminating  structure,  as  a 
table  or  roofed  recess  for  holding  a  lamp.  The 
Lantern  of  tlie  Dead  should  be  compared  with 
these.  (See  Lat ;  Minar.)  Spelled  also  sthamba. 

STAJVCHIon.  An  upright  prop  or  sup- 
port ;  a  Puncheon  ;  a  Mullion. 

BTAITD.  A  stnictnre,  usually  temporary, 
or  at  least  alight  and  unarchitcctural,  as  (1)  a 
booth  for  a  shopkeeper ;  (2)  a  platform  for 
speakers ;  (3)  an  arrangement  of  seata  for  an 
out-of'door  exhibition  of  some  kind,  as  a  race 
or  a  ball  game.     (See  Grand  Stand.) 

BTANDPIPB.  A  pipe,  usually  vertical,  in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  supply  of  water  to 
elevated  points.  Thus,  at  certain  points  along 
an  aqueduct,  a  standpipe  may  be  used  into 
which  water  is  forced  by  mechanical  means, 
thus  providing  a  pressure  sufficient  to  raise  the 
water  supply  higher  than  the  normal  level.  In 
archtt«ctund  practice,  chiefly,  a  pipe  intended  to 
facilitate  the  extinction  of  fires.  It  is  sometimes 
on  the  exterior  of  a  building,  and  sometimes 
within,  with  branches  in  the  different  stories  ; 
but  always  with  a  mouth  near  the  street  and 
outside,  and  a  coupling  to  which  the  hose  of  the 
fire  engine  can  be  attached.  —  W.  P.  G. 
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BTANZA  (plural  Stanze).  In  Italian,  a 
room  or  chamber;  as  the  stanze  of  Raphael  in 
the  Vatican  palace. 

STAR  ANCHOR.     (See  under  Anchor.) 

STARLINO.  A.  A  breakwater  formed  of 
piles  driven  closely  side  by  side  as  a  protection 
ID  hydraulic  constructions. 

B.  One  of  the  piles  so  used.  (Also  written 
sterling.) 


E  Damk,  fAKis; 

STAROFP,  rWAN  IQOROWICH  ;  archi- 
tect. 

A  Russian  architect  who  built  about  IT90 
the  Alexander  N'ewski  church  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, also  called  the  Pantheon.  He  built, 
according  to  the  designs  of  Guadagni,  the 
cluirch  of  S.  Sophia  in  Saint  Petersburg. 

Seubert,  KunUt^-lezicon. 

STATE  HOUSE.  In  the  United  States,  a 
building  appropriated  to  the  government  and 
legislation  of  one  of  the  states.     (See  Capitol.) 

STATICS.  Force  acting  by  balancing  other 
forces.  —  W.  R.  H. 

STATION.     (See  Railway  Building.) 


STATION  HOUSE 

STATION  HOUBB.  A,  The  headquar- 
ters or  office  of  the  police  force  of  a  district 
(See  Police  Station.) 

B.  In  the  life-saving  sendee,  a  house  on  the 
seacoast,  furnished  with  boats  and  other  appli- 
ances for  the  service. 

STATUARY.  That  form  of  sculpture 
which  deals  with  figures  in  the  round  as  distin- 
guished from  figures  in  relief  especially  with 
figures  of  the  human  body  complete,  either 
singly  or  in  groups.  Such  figures  are  used  in 
architecture  in  two  general  ways.  (1)  In  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  building,  as  in 
cathedral  porches  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  commonly  in  niches  and  under  canopies 
(see  VoL  I.,  pi.  VII.).  (2)  Set  upon  a  build- 
ing, but  without  apparent  connection  with  its 
architectural  design.  Thus,  in  the  pediment 
of  a  Greek  temple  the  statues  were  designed 
for  their  place  as  so  far  above  the  eye  and 
likely  to  be  seen  from  so  great  a  horizontal 
distance;  but  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment 
IS  used  merely  as  a  convenient  background  and 
the  geison  as  a  convenient  shelf  to  support 
them.  A  similar  arrangement  seems  to  have 
existed  in  Roman  theatres  and  amphitheatres, 
where  the  great  open  arches  of  the  structure 
which  supported  the  rising  tiers  of  seats  were 
often  occupied  by  statues  and  groups  well  seen 
against  the  comparatively  dark  interior.  In 
memorial  arches,  statues  are  set  upon  ressauts 
of  the  main  order,  and  thus  relieved  against  the 
attic.  In  the  Renaissance  and  post-Renaissance 
styles  statues  appear  against  the  sky  ranged 
upon  the  pedestals  of  the  parapet,  as  in  the 
library  of  S.  Mark  in  Venice,  and  the  great 
colonnade  by  Bernini  in  the  Piazza  S.  Pietro  at 
Rome.  This  last-named  arrangement  involves 
the  difficulty  that  the  light  of  the  sky  eats  into 
the  outline  of  the  statue,  which  can  hardly  be 
seen  aright  unless  illuminated  by  the  sun  from 
behind  the  spectator,  or  unless  seen  against  a 
very  sombre  background  of  clouds.  It  is  partly 
to  avoid  this  that  there  has  been  a  partial  re- 
turn, as  in  highly  decorated  buildings  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  front  of  the  attic  as  a 
place  for  statues ;  and  other  buildings  have 
porticoes  of  slight  projection  chiefly  to  afibrd 
the  same  opportunity. 

BTATZ,  VINCENZ;  architect;  b.  1819  (in 
Cologne). 

About  1841  he  was  associated  with  Zwimer 
on  the  works  of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne.  He 
became  diocesan  architect  in  1863,  and  in 
twenty  years  built  about  sixty  churches  in  the 
Gothic  style,  most  of  them  in  the  archbishopric 
of  Cologne.  He  published  Gothische  Einzel- 
Ae//en  (eight  parts,  folio,  1874),  and  with  Unge- 
witter,  Gothisches  Musterhuch  (Leipzig,  1856). 

Seubert,  KUnstler-lexicon, 

Anything  that  stiffens  or  helps  to 
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maintain  a  frame  or  other  structure,  as  a  piece 
of  timber  or  iron  acting  aa  a  strut  or  brace ;  or 
a  tie  of  any  material. 

BTBAM  HEATmO.  (See  Ventilation; 
Warming.) 

BTBB.  In  local  British  usage,  a  ladder  or 
steep  stair  of  simple  form. 

STEEL.  A  compound  of  iron  with  from 
.01  to  1.5  per  cent  of  carbon.  It  also  contains 
minute  quantities  of  silicon,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, etc.  The  processes  of  making  steel 
may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  —  by  adding 
carbon  to  wrought  iron,  and  by  abstracting 
carbon  from  cast  iron.  The  former  is  used  for 
making  steel  for  cutting  tools  and  other  fine 
purposes.  The  latter  class  of  processes  is 
adapted  to  making  large  masses  of  steel  rapidly 
and  cheaply. 

Blister  steel  is  made  by  packing  bars  of 
wrought  iron  in  layers,  each  surrounded  by  char- 
coal, hermetically  sealed,  and  subjecting  them 
to  intense  heat  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
bars  absorb  carbon  and  are  converted  into  highly 
crystalline  steel. 

Shear  steel  is  made  by  breaking  the  bars  of 
blister  steel  into  lengths,  hammering  or  rolling 
them  at  a  welding  heat.  If  the  process  is  re- 
peated the  metal  becomes  **  double  shear  "  steeL 

Crucible  cast  steel  is  produced  by  melting 
bars  of  blister  steel  in  a  crucible  with  a  small 
quantity  of  oxide  of  manganese  and  of  ferro- 
manganese.  The  carbon  is  sometimes  varied 
by  mixing  wrought  iron  with  the  blister  steel. 

Bessemer  steel  is  made  by  pouring  molten 
iron  into  a  bottle-shaped  vessel  lined  with  re- 
fractory material,  and  blowing  air  through  the 
iron  until  the  carbon  and  silicon  are  burned  out. 
The  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  silicon  pro- 
duces sufficient  heat  to  keep  the  mass  thoroughly 
melted.  If  the  lining  of  the  vessel  is  silicious 
or  acid,  all  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur  remain 
in  the  steel.  By  the  Thomas  Gilchrist  method 
a  basic  lining  is  used,  and  the  steel  is  made  free 
from  phosphonis. 

Open  hearth  or  Siemens- MaHin  steeL 
After  the  invention  of  the  Siemens  gas  furnace, 
it  was  utilized  by  Martin  to  melt  steel  in  bulk 
upon  a  sand  bottom.  It  was  found  that  the 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  remained  in  the  steel. 
A  basic  bottom  of  dolomite  or  magnesite  was 
substituted  for  the  acid  (silicious)  sand  bottom, 
and  phosphorus  was  eliminated  better  than  by 
the  basic  Bessemer,  and  a  better  steel  wa^  made. 

—  W.  R  HUTTON. 

STEEL  CAGE.  The  frame  of  the  modem 
building  of  "steel  skeleton"  construction,  as 
described  under  Iron  Construction,  VoL  II., 
col.  515. 

8TEEL  CONSTRUCTION.  (See  Iron  Con- 
struction.) 

STEENINO.  The  brick  or  stone  lining, 
often  laid  dry,  of  a  well,  cistern,  or  cesspooL 
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A.  A  tall  onuroental  con- 
struction sunnounting  a  tower  and  composed 
usually  of  a  series  of  features  Buperimpoeed  and 
dimiaishing  upward,  aa  the  steeples  of  Sir 
Chriatopher  Wren's  churches,  in  contradia- 
tinction  to  a  Spire,  which  is  properly  a  tall 
pyramid  uninterrupted  by  stories  or  stages. 

B.  A  tower  terminated  by  a  steeple  iu  sense 
^  or  by  a  spire,  the  terra  covering  the  whole 
structure,  irom  the  ground  up. 

STIUHBACH,  ER'Wnr  VON.  (See  Erwin 
von  Steinbacb.) 


Stbeflk  of  a  Chvbch  V 


a  Caem  in  Nob- 


In  Greek  and  Oreco-Roman  art,  a 
pillar  or  upright  moDument  composed  of  one  or 
two  stoues  and  simple  iu  its  outliue  and  general 
character,  although  it  may  be  adorned  with  very 
elaborate  earring.  The  more  common  forms 
were  a  slender  cylinder,  and  a  flat  slab,  higher 
and  more  narrow  than  a  modem  gravestone. 
These  were  set  up  aa  boundary  stones ;  thus  a 
law,  or  edict,  or  a  treaty  between  two  nations, 
would  be  recorded  in  an  inscription  upon  a  stele 
set  up  in  an  appropriate  place.  In  some  cases 
a  sunken  panel  is  tilled  by  a  baa-relief  of  a  few 
figures,  such  aa  some  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
The  largest  stelai  known  were  erected  on  the 
graves  of  individuals,  and  these  were  sometimes 


BTBNOIIt 
sculptured  with  superb   bas-relie&,  like  tfaoae 
found   in    the  graveyard    at   the  Bipylon   at 
Athena,  and  now  in  the  Central  Muaeum  there. 
(Alao  written  atela.)—  R.  S. 


STSEFLE  of  8.   StIFHEN's  CaTHBDBAL,   VlEHMA, 


STBHCU  TRAP.  In  plumbing,  any  form 
of  trap  which,  by  means  of  a  water  seal,  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  passage  of  noxiouB  gases 
from  the  sewers  into  a  house. 

BTUNCni ;  8TLINCn>  PIiAm.  A  thin 
plate  of  metal,  or  sheet  of  paper,  perforated 
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with  any  desired  pattern  or  device,  so  that, 
when  held  against  the  wail  and  scumbled  with 
a  brush  of  colour,  the  pattern  is  transferred 
through  the  perforations  to  the  surface  to  be 
decorated. 

STEP.  A  vertical  break  formed  by  a  sudden 
change  of  level  between  two  more  or  less  hori- 
zontal surfaces.  Especially,  in  architecture, 
such  a  break  when  only  a  few  inches  in  height, 
and  disposed  (singly  or  in  series)  for  the  con- 
venient ascending  pr  descending  of  persons 
passing  from  one  level  to  another.  Hence,  a 
small  structure  or  block  of  material  with  a  flat 
upper  surface,  —  a  platform  of  very  limited 
extent,  —  placed  at  such  a  change  of  level.  In 
the  broad  general  sense,  the  change  in  level 
produced  by  the  retaining  wall  of  a  terrace 
may  be  spoken  of  as  a  step,  especially  when  it 
is  one  of  a  series  of  such  breaks  by  which  an 
inconvenient  slope  of  ground  may  be  modified. 
The  term  may  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
structure  formed  into  a  series  of  breaks  (see 
Crow  Step,  Stepped  Gable),or  a  masonry  found- 
ation wall  which  is  enlarged  toward  its  base  by 
successively  projecting  courses.  In  the  more 
especial  sense,  a  rough,  approximately  flat,  stone 
forming  the  sill  of  a  doorway  which  is  somewhat 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  adjoining  would 
properly  be  called  a  step;  as  also  one  of  a 
number  of  horizontal  boards  supported  in  a  ver- 
tical or  inclined  series. 

A  series  of  steps  designal  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  persons  passing  from  one  level  to 
another  is  called  a  Flight  or  a  Stair.  (See  the 
terms.)  The  flat  upper  surface  of  such  a  step 
is  the  tread  ;  the  vertical  purface,  the  riser; 
these  terms  designating  also  the  pieces  of 
material  which  form  those  respective  surfaces 
where  the  step  does  not  consj^st  of  a  solid  block. 
A  step  included  between  two  parallel  risers, 
which  are  also  perpendicular  to  the  general 
direction  of  a  flight,  is  a  Flier ;  where  a  flight 
makes  a  turn,  risers  must  necessarily  approach 
each  other  at  one  side  and  diverge  at  their 
opposite  ends,  and  each  step,  therefore,  receives 
a  somewhat  triangular  shape  and  is  then  known 
as  a  Winder.  (See  Balanced  Step  below  ;  also 
Flier;  Stair;  Winder.)— D.  N.  B.  S. 

Balanced  Step.  A  winder  inchule<l  between 
two  risers  which  are  not  normal  to  the  curve. 
Thus,  in  a  stair  of  ordinary  construction,  a 
quarter-turn  is  brought  about  by  three  or  four 
winders  with  risers  radiating  from  a  common 
centre ;  but  in  a  stair  of  superior  plan  the 
change  of  ninety  degrees  is  accompli shefl  more 
gradually  by  a  series  of  balanced  ste{)s  fornie<l 
by  slightly  decreasing  the  regular  width  at  the 
inside  of  the  curve  and  a  corre8[)onding  increase 
on  the  outeide,  and  this  disj)osition  begins  before 
rejiching  the  actual  turn,  and  is  continued  be- 
yond the  curve. 

Bullnose   Step.     A   step  —  usually  at  the 
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foot  of  a  flight — of  which  one  or  each  end  is 
shaped  to  a  semi-circle  projecting  beyond  the 
string,  and,  perhaps,  surrounding  the  newel. 
Sometimes,  a  step  having  one  or  each  end 
shapeil  to  a  quarter  round,  the  curve  termi- 
nating against  the  newel  or  the  riser  above. 
(Compare  Curtail  Step.) 

Commode  Step.  One  of  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  steps  at  the  foot  of  a  flight,  which 
have  curved  ends  projecting  beyond  the  string 
and  surrounding  the  newel,  which  apparently 
stands  on  the  upper  or  uppermost  step  of  the 
group. 

Curtail  Step.  A  step,  usually  at  the  foot  of 
a  flight,  of  which  one  or  each  end  is  given  a 
scroll  or  spiral  shape,  this  portion  projecting 
beyond  the  string.  This  projecting  scroll  com- 
monly supports  a  newel  composed  of  a  curved 
row  of  balusters  following  the  outline  of  the 
step  and  continuing  the  line  of  balusters  above. 
(Compare  BuUnose  Step.) 

Danoinc  Step.     Same  as  Balanced  Step. 

Hanging;  Step.  One  of  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  which  is  built  into  a  wall  at  one  end  and 
has  no  other  support  except  what  it  may  derive 
by  slightly  overlapping  the  stone  step  next 
below. 

GksroU  Step.     Same  as  Curtail  Step. 

Spandrel  Step.  A  solid  step  —  as  one 
worked  from  one  piece  of  stone  —  having  more 
or  less  the  section  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  the 
hypothenuse  forming  part  of  the  sloping  soffit 
of  the  flight.     (Compare  S<iuare  Step.) 

Square  Step.  A  solid  step  —  as  one  worked 
from  a  single  piece  of  stone  —  of  which  the 
section  is  more  or  less  rectangular,  so  that  the 
soffit  of  the  flight  is  formed  into  steps  similar 
to  the  upper  surface.    (Compare  Spandrel  Step.) 

—  D.  N.  B.  S. 

BTBP  LOO.  A  kind  of  ladder  made  bv 
cutting  notches  into  the  side  of  a  log.  The 
first  ladder  of  the  American  Indians. 

—  F.  S.  D. 

BTEREOBATE.  The  top  of  a  foundation 
or  ftul)8tnicture,  forming  a  solid  platform  upon 
which  the  columns  of  a  classical  building  are 
set.  That  part  of  it  which  comes  immediately 
Ix'neath  the  columns  is  distinguished  as  the 
Stvlobate. 

BTEREOCHROMT.  Painting  by  means  of, 
or  8ecure<l  by,  water  glass  (which  see  under 
Glass). 

BTEREOTOMT.  In  architecture,  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  stonecutting.  Scientifically, 
that  branch  of  Descriptive  Greometry  which  has 
to  do  with  the  graphical  representation  of  the 
forms  and  dimensions  of  stones  which  are  to  be 
prepared  for  building  purposes. 

BTERUNO.     Same  as  Starling. 

BTEVKNB,  ALFRED;  sculptor,  architect, 
painter,  and  decorator;  b.  1818;  d.  May  1, 
1875. 
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He  spent  nine  yeara  in  Italy  studying  the 
entire  field  of  art,  painting,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, and  decorative  design.  In  1841-1842  he 
was  associated  with  Thorwaldsen  in  Rome.  In 
1850  he  became  chief  designer  to  the  firm  of 
Hoole  and  Company,  metal  workere,  at  Shef- 
field, England.     A  very  large  part  of  his  finest  | 
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Stiltbd  Abch:   Chubch  of  S.  Fosca,  TobcbIiLo. 


STILTED 
DlmlDlshed  Btllej  DtmlnUiliig  Btlle,     In 

a  glazed  door,  a  stile  whose  upper  part  above 
the  middle  rail  is  narrower  than  the  lower  part, 
in  order  to  admit  of  a  sash  wider  than  the  pan- 
elling below. 

FalUng  Stile.  Same  as  Shutting  Stile,  below. 
amwtoolt  8tUe.  A  diminished  stile  in 
which  the  reductioD  in  width  a  made  by 
a  long  slope,  usually  of  the  whole  width 
of  the  lock  rail. 

Hanging  BtU*.  A.  In  the  framing 
of  a  door,  a  hinged  casement  window,  or 
the  like,  that  stile  to  which  the  hiuges 
are  secured,  and  by  which,  therefore,  the 
door,  etc.,  is  hung  to  the  jamb  or  door- 
post.    B.  Same  as  Pulley  Stile. 

Hinge  Stna.  (See  Hanging  Stile, 
above.) 

Msetliig  atile.  (See  Meeting  Rail.) 
PuUoy  atils.  That  sur&ce  of  the  box 
frame  of  a  window,  against  which  the 
saahee  alide  up  and  down  ;  it  receives  its 
name  from  the  sash  pulleys  which  are 
set  into  it  near  the  top,  and  through 
which    the   saah   cords  or  chains  are 


work  was  done  in  the  decoration  of  silverware, 
bronzes,  cutlery,  stoves,  and  other  objects  of 
utility.  In  1856  he  entered  the  competition 
for  the  proposed  monument  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  S.  Paid's  cathedral.  He  re- 
ceived the  commission  for  this  work  in  1858, 
and  was  occupied  with  it  during  the  remainder 
of  hia  lifa  This  mouument  was  placed  in  the 
cathedral  in  1892.  The  original  model  is  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  is  impor- 
tant because  of  cbangee  made  in  the  finished 
work.  Among  the  beet  of  bis  decorative  works 
are  those  of  Dorchester  House,  London,  includ- 
ing the  splendid  chimney  piece  of  the 
dining-room,  with  its  famous  crouching 
caryatides. 

Stannus,  Alfred  Sierras  and  Art  Work ; 
Annstrong,  Alfred  Stevene,  a  Biograpkical 
Study. 

srow.  A  heated  room,  aa  in  a 
Turkish  hath  ;  a  hothouse  ;  a  stove. 

B^ACCIATO.  In  Italian  decora- 
tive art,  very  flat ;  said  of  relief  sculp- 
ture. 

STICK  (v.).  To  run,  strike,  or  shape 
with  a  moulding  plane  ;  by  extension,  to 
shape,  as  longitudinal  mouldings,  splays, 
and  the  like,  by  the  moulding  mill. 
{See  Plant,  v.) 

BTHiE.  Any  plane  surface  forming  a  bor- 
der. Specifically,  in  carpenter  work  and  in 
joinery,  one  of  the  plane  members  of  a  piece 
of  framing,  into  which  the  secondary  members 
or  rails  are  fitted  by  mortise  and  teuon,  as  in 
panelling.  In  framed  doors,  and  the  like,  it  is 
nearly  always  a  vertical  member. 


Bbttttliig  StU«.  In  a  hinged  door,  the  stUe 
opposite  the  hanging  stile,  being  that  one  which 
strikes  the  rebate  of  the  jamb  when  the  door  is 
shut. 

BTUJi  room.  Originally,  a  room  in  which 
distilling  can  be  carried  on,  as  in  a  country 
house ;  hence,  in  a  large  eatahlishment,  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  kitchen,  usually  for  making  t^ 
coflee,  and  chocolate  and  preparing  the  more 
delicate  dishes. 

BTIIiTBD.  Raised  higher  than  is  normal, 
or  usual,  or  seeming  to  be  so  raised,  a  terra 
almost  wholly  limited  to  the  arch,  which  is 
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said  to  be  stilteil  when  the  curve  does  not 
spring  at  or  close  to  the  top  of  the  capital  or 
of  the  moulded  or  otherwise  strongly  marked 
impost.  The  term  is  extremely  vague,  as  many 
arches  have  no  architecturally  marked  impost, 
and  as  it  is  considered  an  error  to  start  the 
curve  immediately  upon  such  an  impost  in  any 
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case ;  but  those  arches  are  called  stilted  which 
have  a  vertical  jamb  or  intrados  below  the  curve 
more  than  about  one  quarter  of  their  total  rise. 
Thus,  Fig.  1  shows  an  arch  whose  rise  is  one 
half  its  span ;  its  springing  line  is  raised  above 
the  mouldings  of  the  impost  by  nearly  1^  times 
its  span,  and  hence  it  is  said  to  be  much  stilted. 

8TINA8H.  The  Modoc  term  for  house 
lodge.  In  Klamath  it  means  a  willow-framed 
lodge  (see  Latchash). 

STIPPLING.  In  painting,  the  production 
of  effects  of  gradation  by  fine  dotting  with 
brush-point  or  other  implement ;  a  process  imi- 
tated in  engraving  by  the  stipple  graver. 

BTXRRUP  ;  BTXRRUP  IRON.  A  piece  of 
iron  forged  or  cast  in  the  shape  of  a  loop  or 
shoe,  which,  when  hung  to  a  timber,  as  a  header, 
affords  resting  for  the  end  of  a  joist  framed  at 
right  angles  to  the  timber,  or  when  secured  to  the 
top  of  a  tie  or  plate,  forms  a  resting  for  the 
lower  end  of  a  brace  or  rafter.  It  is  a  substi- 
tute for  a  mortise  and  tenon  joint  of  any  sort, 
and  preserves  the  full  strength  of  the  timbers. 

8TOA.  A  portico  used  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  as  a  shady  promenade  or  meeting  place, 
where  conversation  might  be  held  or  speakers 
heard.  The  stoa  took  the  form  of  a  roofed 
structure,  the  length  of  which  was  great  as 
compared  with  its  depth.  Ordinarily,  there 
was  at  the  back  an  enclosing  wall,  and  in  front, 
facing  the  street  or  public  square,  a  colonnade. 
The  floor  of  the  stoa  was  generally  raised  a  few 
steps  above  the  street. 

In  early  examples  the  depth  was  so  slight 
that  the  space  between  the  wall  and  the  colon- 
nade was  covered  by  a  single  span,  and  the 
roof  sloped  in  one  direction  only ;  but  later, 
with  greater  depths,  one  or  more  lines  of  sup- 
ports had  to  be  introduced  between  the  wall 
and  the  outer  colonnade,  to  assist  in  carrying 
the  roof,  which  then  fr^uently  had  a  double 
slope.  Pausanias  describes  a  deviation  from 
the  more  usual  forms  in  the  case  of  the  Corcy- 
rsean  colonnade  at  £Iis,  of  which  he  says  (Bk. 
VI.,  Ch.  XXIV.):  "The  colonnade  ...  is 
double,  for  it  has  columns  both  on  the  side  of 
the  market  place  and  on  the  side  away  from  the 
market  place.  In  the  middle  the  roof  of  the 
colonnade  is  supported,  not  by  columns,  but  by 
a  wall ;  and  there  are  statues  beside  the  wall  on 
either  side."  Sometimes  such  porticoes  were 
divided  by  two  rows  of  columns  into  three 
aisles,  or  in  one  case  by  four  rows  into  five 
aisles. 

The  stoa  of  Attalos  at  Athens  was,  accord- 
ing to  Vitruvius,  two  stories  in  height,  the  col- 
umns of  the  lower  story  being  of  the  Doric 
order,  those  in  the  upper  Ionic  (see  Adler,  Die 
Stoa  des  Koniqs  Attalos  II.) ;  nor  was  this  the 
only  example  of  the  two-story  stoa,  as  witness 
those  at  Pergamon  and  Epidauros.  Stoas  were 
frequently  adorned  by  statues  of  celebrated  per- 
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sons,  and  in  certain  cases  the  rear  wall  was  dec- 
orated with  paintings. 

For  descriptions  of  the  more  important  build- 
ings of  this  character,  and  for  references  to  tlie 
literature  of  the  subject,  see  Dunn's  Die  BaU" 
kunat  der  Oriechen,  p.  340. 

—  Frank  Miles  Day. 

8TOCKADZL     A.    Same  as  Palisade. 

B,  An  enclosed  space  surrounded  by  a  pali- 
sade. In  this  sense,  the  term  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  a  complete  defensible  work,  however 
small  and  simple,  the  term  *' palisade '^  being 
limited  to  the  line  of  stakes  itself. 

8TONB.  A,  The  material  of  which  rocks 
are  composed. 

B  (used  with  the  article).  A  fragment  of 
a  rock. 

C.  Any  aggregate  of  mineral  matter,  natural 
or  artificial,  as  in  the  terms  '^  precious  stone,  ^ 
"  artificial  stone." 

The  kinds  of  stone  utilized  for  purposes  of 
construction  or  for  general  interior,  decorative, 
monumental,  or  art  work,  maybe  roughly  grouped 
under  five  general  heacis :  granites,  sandstones, 
marbles,  limestones,  and  slates. 

Granitic  and  Allied  Rocks,  The  term  "  gran- 
ite," in  its  strict  scientific  sense,  is  made  to  in- 
clude only  a  class  of  eruptive  rocks,  consisting 
essentially  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  with  usually 
minerals  of  the  hornblende  or  mica  group,  and 
which  are  consequently  known  as  hornblende  or 
mica  granites.  They  are  tough,  hard  rocks, 
massive  and  strong,  of  a  pronounced  granular 
structure,  and  vary  in  colour  through  all  shades 
of  gray ;  pink  and  red  colours  are,  however,  not 
uncommon.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod, rocks  of  this  type  had  been  used  almost 
wholly  in  the  more  massive  forms  of  construc- 
tion. The  introduction  of  steam  power  into 
stone  working  has,  however,  brought  them  into 
very  general  use. 

Granites,  of  a  type  suitable  for  general  pur- 
poses of  construction,  occur  in  nearly  every 
state  bordering  along  the  Appalachian  chain, 
but  have  been  most  fully  developed  in  New 
England,  owing  to  the  fact  that  abundant  quarry 
sites  are  found  within  easy  reach  of  tide  water, 
thus  enabling  the  material  to  be  shipped  com- 
paratively cheaply,  even  to  the  most  remote 
points.  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Greorgia  have,  of  late  years,  furnished  no  incon- 
siderable amount.  The  region  of  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  is  supplied  from  granitic  rocks 
within  the  glaciated  areas  of  those  states.  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  neighbouring  cities  derive 
an  abundant  supply  of  a  coarse  red  granite, 
suitable  for  general  building,  from  isolated  areas 
of  igneous  rocks  in  Iron  and  St.  Fran<^ois  coun- 
ties, Missouri.  Small  areas  of  syenitic  rocks  in 
the  vicinity  of  Little  Rock  and  Magnet  Cove, 
Arkansas,  are  also  becoming  important  sources 
of  supply. 
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Light  gray  granite  from  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
National  Library  building  at  Washington,  D.C. ; 
similar  stone  from  Hallowell,  Maine,  in  the 
State  Capitol  at  Albany,  New  York;  dark 
Quincy  (Massachusetts)  granite  in  King's 
Chapel,  the  United  States  Court  and  Custom 
Houses,  Masonic  Temple,  and  many  other  build> 
ings  in  Boston;  a  pink  epidotic  granite  from 
Dedham,  Massachusetts,  in  the  Trinity  Church 
building,  Boston  ;  gray  granite  from  Vinalhaven 
in  the  Masonic  Temple,  Philadelphia ;  fine  gray 
granite  from  near  Richmond,  Viiginia,  in  the 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  buildings 
in  Washington,  etc.  Red  and  pink  granites 
are  quarried  at  Red  Beach  and  Jonesboro, 
Maine ;  Grindstone  Islands,  New  York ;  West- 
erly, Rhode  Island ;  Leetes  Island,  Connecticut ; 
and  in  Missouri  and  Texas,  as  already  noted. 
The  Grindstone  Islands'  granite  is  represented 
by  two  magnificent  columns  in  the  senate 
chamber  of  the  State  Capitol  building  at  Al- 
bany, New  York.  A  beautiful  coarsely  crystal- 
line deep  red  granite  from  Lyme,  Connecticut, 
was  used  in  the  Chaney  Memorial  Church  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  but  the  material  is  not 
regularly  quarried. 

Gray  granites  of  the  ordinary  type  occur  in 
many  parts  of  British  North  America,  but 
reference  need  here  be  made  only  to  the  pink 
and  red  stone  from  the  vicinity  of  St.  Creorge, 
Kings  County,  in  New  Brunswick.  This  is  the 
stone  used  in  the  large  granite  vase  east  of  the 
Capitol  in  Washington  and  in  the  additions 
made  in  1897  to  the  Natural  History  Museum 
in  New  York  City. 

Among  the  more  noted  of  foreign  granites 
are  the  gray  and  red  so-called  Scotch  granites 
from  near  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  and  the  gray 
coarsely  porphyritic  Shap  granite  from  Cumber- 
land in  northern  England.  The  coarse  red 
varieties  from  near  Peterhead  have  been  used 
in  London,  for  the  interior  columns  of  S. 
George's  Hall  in  Liverpool,  and  those  of  the 
provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  Dublin.  Their 
use  in  America  is  limited  mainly  to  polished 
columns  and  monumental  work.  It  was  from 
the  gray  granite  of  Aberdeen  that  were  so 
largely  constructed  the  buildings  of  the  city  of 
Aberdeen  proper,  described  by  Hull  as  perhaps 
the  cleanest  and  freshest  looking  city  in  the 
British  Isles.  Other  granites  of  local  impor- 
tance occur  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Argyleshire, 
and  the  Isle  of  Arran.  The  principal  English 
granite  quarries  are  situated  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  the  migority  of  the  material  being 
coarse-grained  and  of  a  gray  colour.  The  so- 
called  Shap  granite  is  stated  to  vary  in  colour 
from  light  to  deep  gray,  pink,  red,  and  purple. 
The  so-called  Luxiillianite,  from  which  was  made 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is 
a  coarse  red  and  black  stone  composed  of  red 
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orthoclase,  gray  quartz,  and  black  tourmaline. 
It  is  found  only  in  boulders.  What  is  prob- 
ably the  most  extensive  granite  district  in  the 
British  Isles  stretches  from  Dublin,  Ireland, 
southward  through  Wicklow  and  Carlow  coun- 
ties into  Kilkenny  and  Wexford.  None  of  the 
Irish  granites  seem,  however,  to  have  been  fully 
developed,  though  many  of  the  large  buildings 
in  Dublin  are  made  from  Wicklow  materials. 
Stone  from  the  Bessbrook  quarries  in  Newry 
was  used  in  the  new  Town  Hall  in  Man- 
chester. 

The  granite  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 
construction  of  so  many  columns,  obelisks, 
sarcophagi,  etc.,  is  a  coarse,  red,  hornblende- 
mica  variety,  found  in  laige  quantities  in  Upper 
Egypt,  near  Ancient  Syene;  hence  the  name 
syenite,  first  given  it  This  is  historically  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  granitic  rocks,  the 
huge  size  of  the  blocks  obtained,  their  sculp- 
tured hieroglyphics,  and  the  great  distances  they 
have  been  transported  having  excited  the  won- 
der of  people  in  all  subsequent  ages.  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar  in  Alexandria,  and  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  now  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  as 
well  as  the  companion  obelisk,  now  in  London, 
are  of  this  material.  The  same  stone  was  used 
in  the  linings  of  the  interior  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid of  Gizeh,  and  in  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  Paris. 

The  principal  granite  used  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg is  the  coarse,  red,  so-called  Rapakivi  stone 
from  the  Finnish  coast,  between  Wiborg  and 
Lovisa.  This  is  the  material  used  in  the 
Alexander  column  in  Saint  Petersburg,  and  also 
in  the  magnificent  monolithic  columns  in  the 
cathedral  of  S.  Isaac,  in  that  city.  It  is  a 
beautiful  coarse  red  stone ;  the  large  orthoclase 
crystals,  sometimes  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter,  being  of  an  oval  outline  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  darker  translucent  border  of 
oligoclase.  This  stone  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired, so  far  as  colour  and  structure  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  its  durability,  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  is  a  matter  of  very  grave  doubt. 
In  the  basement  extension  of  the  cathedral  of 
the  Saviour,  in  Moscow,  there  was  used  a 
beautifully  complex  granite-gneissoid  rock,  of  a 
prevailing  reddish  colour,  with  black  streaks, 
and  often  a  fine  faulted  and  brecciated  struc- 
ture.    This  is  also  from  Finland. 

The  granite  so  largely  employed  in  Italy,  par- 
ticularly in  the  cities  of  Milan,  Turin,  and 
Florence,  is  stated  to  be  mainly  from  near 
Baveno,  on  the  western  bank  of  Lago  Mag- 
giore.  It  is  fine-grained  and  of  a  warm,  pink- 
ish tinge,  and  is  seen  to  good  advantage  in  the 
columns  of  the  restored  basilica  of  S.  Paolo 
fuori  1e  Mura  in  Rome ;  there  are  also  columns 
of  the  stone  on  either  side  of  the  main  porch 
of  the  cathedral,  and  supporting  the  dome  of 
the  church  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  Milan. 
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Granites  from  Elba  and  Sardinia  have  also 
found  a  limited  use  in  Italian  cities.  The  eight 
columns  supporting  the  dome  of  the  baptistery 
of  Pisa  are  stated  by  Hull  to  be  of  pink 
granite  from  Elba. 

Granitic  rocks  from  the  vicinity  of  Fing- 
spong,  Sweden,  in  the  form  of  monuments  and 
turned  columns,  find  their  way  to  the  American 
and  other  markets  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  most  striking  and  desirable  of  these  is  a 
red  granite  with  peculiar  amethystine  opal- 
escent quartz. 

Igneous  rocks  of  the  nature  of  diorite,  dia- 
base gabbro,  and  basalt  have  been  but  little 
utilized  for  constructive  purposes,  owing  in  (Mirt 
to  their  sombre  colours  and  in  part  to  poor 
working  qualities.  In  the  United  States  very 
dark  diabasic  rocks  are  used  to  some  extent  for 
monumental  work.  The  coarse  gabbro  of  Kees- 
ville,  New  York,  a  dark  gray  rock  with  irides- 
cent feldspars,  has  been  utiUzed  for  monumental 
work,  and  to  some  extent  for  polished  interior 
work,  with  good  effect.  A  coarser  variety,  with 
larger,  purplish  iridescences,  is  exported  from 
quarries  near  Fingspong,  Sweden.  A  stone 
similar  to  this,  from  near  Kiev,  has  been  used 
with  fine  effect  in  panelling  the  lower  interior 
walls  of  the  church  of  the  Saviour  in  Moscow. 
Other  igneous  rocks,  of  lighter,  somewhat  in- 
ferior colours,  are  used  for  general  building, 
though  roost  of  the  material  of  this  nature  is 
utilized  for  Belgian  blocks  in  street  pavements. 
A  mica  diorite  (kersantite)  from  the  Brest 
roads  has  been  quarried  and  utilize<i  for  build- 
ing for  many  years,  and  many  of  the  Gothic 
churches  in  Brittany  have  been  constructed 
from  it. 

There  are  yet  other  types  of  eruptive  rocks 
which  need  mention  in  this  connection,  though 
they  are  but  little  used.  Under  the  name  of 
Porphyry  is  included  a  class  of  rocks  varying 
widely  in  chemical  composition,  but  having  in 
common  what  is  known  technically  as  a  por- 
phyritic  structure,  that  is,  they  show  crj'stals 
of  quartz  or  feldspar,  porphyritically  developed 
in  a  fine-grain  ground  mass.  When,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  porphyritic  crystals  are 
of  a  different  colour  from  the  ground  mass,  the 
effect  is  striking  and  often  very  pleasing.  The 
so-called  Mann  or  iMcedcemoyiium  viride,  or 
green  antique  porphyry,  is  a  porphyritic  dia- 
base from  Laconia,  in  southern  Greece,  while 
the  red  antique  porphyry,  or  rosso  antico  of  the 
modern  Italians,  is  a  porphyritic  diorite  occur- 
ring in  the  Dokhan  mountains.  Rocks  of 
similar  grain,  but  varying  colours,  occur  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  but  are  little  used,  owing  to 
their  great  hardness.  Nevertheless,  they  ac- 
quire often  a  fine  polish,  and  their  colours  are 
such  as  to  make  them  eminently  desirable  for 
turned  columns  and  works  of  art.  Materials 
of  a  high  grade  of  this  nature  occur  in  various 
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parts  of  America,  and  the  red  varieties  found 
near  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the 
Franconia  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  are 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  In  spite  of  the 
refructory  nature  of  the  material,  rocks  of  this 
type  were  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Ronums  much  more  extensively 
than  to-day,  and  modem  museums  contain 
abundant  iUustrations  of  the  (Mitience  and  skill 
of  the  people  in  fashioning  from  it  statues  and 
other  works  of  art. 

In  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  other  volcanic  regions,  a  considerable 
variety  of  the  younger  eruptive  rocks,  called 
LavaSf  are  locally  utilized,  but  mainly  for  pur- 
poses of  rough  construction. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  certain 
altered  forms  of  igneous  rocks,  like  the  impure 
Serpentines  of  southern  Pennsylvania  and 
northern  Maryland.  These  are  of  a  dull 
greenish  colour,  soft,  and  somewhat  porous,  but 
fairly  durable.  These  have  been  used  exten- 
sively in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, mainly  in  coursed  rubble  work. 

Tlie  Sandstones  and  Quartzites.  Under 
this  head  are  grouped  a  widely  varying  series 
of  rocks,  having  only  in  common  the  one  prop- 
erty of  being  composed  of  more  or  less  con- 
solidated sands.  They  are  made  up  of  the 
silicious  fragments  derived  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  older  crystalline  rocks  which  have  been 
rearranged  through  the  mechanical  action  of 
water.  The  material  by  which  the  individual 
particles  of  a  sandstone  are  bound  together  is, 
as  a  rule,  of  a  calcareous,  ferruginous,  or  sili- 
cious nature,  though  sometimes  argillaceous. 
The  substance,  whichever  it  may  be,  has  been 
deposited  between  the  granules  by  percolating 
water,  or  during  the  process  of  original  sedi- 
mentation, and  forms  a  natural  cement. 

Upon  the  character  of  this  cement  is  de- 
pendent quite  largely  the  colour  of  the  stone, 
and  its  working  and  lasting  qualities,  as  will 
be  noted  later.  Stones  containing  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  ferruginous  cement  are 
nearly  always  of  a  yellow,  brown,  or  red  colour. 
Several  varieties  of  sandstones  are  popularly 
recognized,  the  distinctions  being  founded  upon 
colour  or  working  qualities.  Thus  the  name 
"brownstone"  is  applied  to  a  sandstone  con- 
taining 80  large  a  proportion  of  ferruginous 
cement  as  to  be  of  a  brown  or  red  colour,  like 
those  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  The 
term  "  freestone  "  is  applied  to  any  sand  or  lime- 
stone of  suflScient  uniformity  of  texture  to  work 
freely  in  any  direction.  The  terms  "  calcareous," 
" ferniginous,"  ** silicious,"  and  "argillaceous" 
are  often  applied  to  sandstones  in  which  these 
constituents  play  the  role  of  cementing  materials. 
Many  sandstones  contain  scarcely  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  cement,  but  owe  their  con- 
sistency wholly  to  the  pressure  to  which  they 
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have  been  subjected.  Silicious  sandstones  which 
have  undergone  metamorphism,  like  those  of 
Potsdam,  New  York,  and  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota,  are  known  as  quartzites.  From  a  geo- 
logical standpoint  the  sandstones  are  known 
as  Triassic,  Carboniferous,  or  Silurian,  etc., 
according  to  the  period  during  which  they  were 
formed.  According  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
their  constituent  particles  they  are  known  as 
sandstones  proper,  or  if  the  grains  are  large 
and  rounded  like  a  consolidated  gravel,  as  con- 
glomerate. When  these  large  granules  are  an- 
gular, instead  of  rounded,  the  stone  is  known 
as  breccia. 

Sandstones  and  limestones  are  to  be  found  in  any 
and  all  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union,  but 
naturally  in  not  all  are  they  of  such  quality  and 
colour  as  to  make  them  desirable  for  constructive 
purposes.  Throughout  the  triassic  areas  of  the 
Eastern  states  are  found  important  beds  of 
brown  red  sandstone,  or  so-called  "  brownstone," 
which  has  been  used  from  a  very  early  period 
in  American  history  for  general  constructive 
purposes,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  monot- 
onous rows  of  brownstone  fronts  in  New  York 
City. 

Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvauia,  and  Maryland  have  been  thus 
far  the  chief  producers  of  this  class  of  material, 
though  somewhat  similar  stones  are  now  brought 
from  near  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  Verte  Island  in 
Lake  Superior,  and  from  near  L*Anse  in  Michi- 
gan. Fine  blue-gray  and  buff  sandstones  of  the 
carboniferous  age  occur  throughout  many  regions 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  near  Berea  and 
Amherst,  Ohio,  and  have  furnished  and  still 
may  furnish  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of 
these  materials  for  general  purposes  of  construc- 
tion. Thin-bedded  blue-gray  Devonian  sand- 
stones from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  known 
commercially  as  Hudson  or  North  River  Blue-' 
stones,  Wyoming  Valley  stone,  or  simply  Blue- 
stone  (which  see),  are  largely  utilized  for  flagging, 
and  the  better  varieties  for  steps,  sills,  and  lintels. 

Owing  to  their  abundance,  variety,  and  rela- 
tive cheapness  in  the  United  States,  sandstones 
of  any  kind  are  brought  from  abroad  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  The  so-called  Dorchester  stone, 
from  Shepody  Mountain,  New  Brunswick,  finds 
a  limited  application  in  the  Eastern  cities.  It 
is  of  an  olive-gray  colour  and  fine  texture. 
Scotch  sandstone  of  gray  and  red-brown  colours 
from  near  Craigleith,  Scotland,  used  in  many  of 
the  public  and  private  buildings  of  Edinburgh, 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  London,  was  formerly 
imported  into  New  York. 

In  England  carboniferous  sandstones  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  from  near  Yorkshire,  have, 
in  connection  with  Jurassic  stones  of  a  similar 
colour,  been  utilized  in  the  construction  of 
Whitby  Abbey,  the  new  library  building  at 
Cambridge,  and  many  other  buildings  of  less 
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importance.  Triassic  (Lower  Eeuper)  sand- 
stones of  gray  to  red-brown  colour  have  like- 
wise, according  to  Hull,  been  largely  employed 
in  the  construction  of  churches  and  private 
dwellings  in  the  midland  counties. 

In  France  the  most  important  quarries  of 
sandstone  are  presumably  those  of  Villerz,  which 
have  furnished  the  stone  used  almost  exclusively 
in  Carcassonne.  The  castle  of  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, is  of  a  reddish  sandstone  corresponding 
to  the  triassic;  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  of 
hunter  sandstone  from  the  Black  Forest. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made 
of  a  series  of  elastic  rocks  composed  of  the  re- 
consolidated  fragmental  matter  ejected  from 
volcanoes,  and  technically  known  as  tuffs. 
These  as  a  rule  are  soft,  light,  and  porous,  and, 
though  enduring  in  Mexico  or  Italy,  are  totally 
unfit  for  exposure  in  cold  and  wet  climates. 

Soft,  light  gray  volcanic  tuffs,  known  as  pepe- 
rino,  or  pipemo,  were  anciently  used  in  Rome, 
and  those  from  the  near  vicinity  are  used  almost 
exclusively  for  building  materials  in  Naples  now 
as  in  the  past.  Similar  tuffs  were  largely  used 
in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  ancient  Rome.^ 

The  volcanic  tuffs  of  Douglas  County,  Colo- 
rado, have  been  utilized  to  some  extent  in  Den- 
ver. The  stone  is  light  and  fairly  strong,  but 
its  durability,  even  in  a  dry  climate,  is  yet  to  be 
demonstrated. 

The  Calcareous  Rocks:  Limestones  and 
Marbles,  Under  this  head  is  included  a  series 
of  rocks  composed  essentially  of  carbonate  of 
lime  alone,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia, though  frequently  rendered  quite  impure 
through  the  presence  of  clayey  matter,  iron 
oxides,  free  silica,  and  silicate  minerals.  They 
have  originated  through  the  induration,  and,  in 
some  cases,  metamorphism  of  beds  of  calcareous 
mud,  shell,  and  coral  remains,  formed  on  ancient 
sea  bottoms. 

Many  varietal  names  are  given  to  these  rocks, 
according  as  they  vary  in  composition,  colour, 
structure,  or  even  uses  to  which  they  are  put. 
The  terms  "argillaceous,"  "silicious,"  and 
"  ferruginous  "  are  applied  to  such  as  carry  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  those  substances.  Hy- 
draulic limestone  is  an  impure  silicious  and 
argillaceous  variety  used  for  makiig  hydraulic 
lime.  Often  a  part  of  the  lime  is  replaced  by 
magnesia,  giving  rise  to  magnesian  limestones, 
or  if  the  magnesia  occurs  to  the  amount  of  45 
per  cent  the  stone  is  called  a  dolomite.  An 
oolitic  limestone  is  one  in  which  the  individual 
particles  are  of  rounded,  nearly  spherical  shape, 
like  the  roe  of  a  fish.  The  so-called  Bedford 
(Indiana)  stone  is  of  this  type.  A  fossiliferous 
limestone  is  one  carrying  fossils ;  a  coral  or  shell 

1  This  tuff  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  calca- 
reous tufa  or  travertine  of  Tivoli,  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Coliseum,  the  exterior  walls  of  S.  Peter's, 
and  other  public  and  private  buildings  in  Rome. 
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limestone,  one  containing  coral  or  shell  remains, 
etc.  Many  limestones  or  dolomites  have  under- 
gone just  the  right  amount  of  induration  or 
metamorphism  to  impart  to  them  such  colours 
and  textural  qualities  as  make  them  desirable 
as  marbles.  In  short,  a  marble  properly  is  but 
a  limestone  or  dolomite  of  such  appearance  as 
to  make  it  suitable  for  decorative  or  the  finer 
grades  of  building  work.  Many  marbles,  as 
noted  below,  are  so  coarsely  crystalline  and  of 
such  colour  as  to  make  them  unsuited  for  dec- 
orative purposes,  though  they  may  be  emi- 
nently suited  for  fine  structural  or  monumental 
work. 

The  colour  of  marbles,  and  of  limestones  in 
general,  is  quite  variable.  A  pure  limestone 
or  dolomite  is  white;  gray  or  blue-gray  and 
black  colours  are  common.  Such  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  organic  matter,  Le,  carbon. 

The  pink  and  i-ed  or  green  colours  are  due  as 
a  rule  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  some  of  its 
forms.  In  many  marbles,  and  particularly  the 
dolomitic  varieties,  the  impurities  have  crystal- 
lized in  the  form  of  some  variety  of  amphibole, 
pyroxene,  or  mica,  or  as  free  quartz,  magnetite, 
iron  pyrites,  graphite,  etc.  Such  minerals  as  a 
rule  exert  a  detrimental  effect,  as  noted  in  the 
remarks  on  Weathering. 

In  structure  the  stones  classed  under  these 
names  are  by  no  means  constant.  Those  which 
have  undergone  little  metamorphism  are  often  so 
fine-grained  as  to  seem  quite  amorphous,  and  may 
carry  numerous  more  or  less  conspicuous  fossil 
remains.  Metamorphism  itself  is  almost  inva- 
riably productive  of  crystallization,  and  all  grades 
of  texture  from  that  which  is  too  fine  to  be  vis- 
ible to  the  unaided  eye  to  stones  in  which  the 
individual  particles  are  an  inch  or  more  in  length 
are  common. 

Occasional  calcareous  rocks  are  met  with  in 
which  the  beds  have  been,  by  earth  movements, 
shattered  like  so  much  glass,  and  the  fragments 
again  cemented  into  a  more  or  less  solid  mass, 
forming  thus  breccia  marbles,  which  are  often 
of  great  beauty.  Many  of  the  so-called  Numid- 
ian  marbles  are  of  this  type.  In  other  cases 
the  original  limestone  beds  have  been  broken 
into  fragments,  and  the  individual  particles 
tumbled  about  by  wave  action  until  more  or 
less  rounded  like  the  pebbles  on  a  beach,  and 
the  whole,  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  gravel,  once 
more  cemente<l  by  calcareous  matter  to  fonn 
beds  sufficiently  firm  for  the  production  of 
marbles.  The  beds  of  calcareous  triassic  con- 
glomerate near  Point  of  Rocks  and  elsewhere  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  are  of  this  type.  When 
blocks  of  this  stone  are  sawn  into  slabs  they 
show  rounded  and  angular  pebbles  of  a  great 
variety  of  colours  and  sizes,  forming  an  orna- 
mental stone  of  no  mean  quality.  Colours  and 
structure  change  abruptly,  so  that  a  slab  but  a 
few  feet  in  length  may  show  on  one  half  well- 
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rounded  pebbles  such  as  shall  cause  it  to  be 
classed  as  conglomerate,  while  in  the  other  half 
the  fragments  are  mainly  angular  and  the  stone 
classed  in  consequence  as  a  breccia. 

The  most  noted  of  American  limestones  is  the 
oolitic  variety  from  the  subcarboniferous  beds 
having  an  extensive  development  in  Indiana, 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Kentucky. 

The  stone  is  of  a  light  gray  colour,  uniform 
texture,  works  readily  in  any  direction,  acquires 
readily  a  sharp  and  pleasing  relief,  and  is  beyond 
question  an  excellent  material  for  carved  work 
and  ordinary  sills,  trimmings,  etc.,  in  all  but 
the  most  exposed  of  situations.  It  is  of  the 
same  general  type  as  the  well-known  Jurassic 
oolite  of  Bath  (England),  used  so  extensively  in 
English  ecclesiastical  architecture  during  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
but  is  of  a  darker  shade,  somewhat  more  com- 
pact, harder,  and  in  the  trying  climate  of  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  United  States  doubtless 
would  prove  much  more  durable.  The  Caen 
stone  of  Normandy,  used  in  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  and  Westminster  Abbey,  belongs 
to  the  same  geological  horizon  as  this  last,  and 
is  to  be  considered  in  the  same  connection, 
though  lacking  the  oolitic  structure.  This 
stone,  however,  while  unsurpassed  for  colour  and 
other  physical  qualities,  lacks  enduring  powers 
in  our  trying  climate,  and  is  passing  out  of 
use. 

Marble,  The  most  noted  marbles  of  the 
United  States  are  the  whites,  blue-grays,  and 
greenish  grays  of  Vermont,  used  mainly  for  in- 
teriors  and  for  monumental  work ;  the  red  or 
chocolate  and  white  mottled  dolomitic  varieties, 
—  the  so-called  "  Winooski "  marble,  —  of  Mal- 
lets Bay,  in  this  same  state,  used  mainly  for 
wainscotings  and  tilings;  the  white  granular  dolo- 
mitic building  marbles  of  Lee  (Massachusetts), 
used  in  the  United  States  Capitol  building  at 
Washington ;  the  very  coarse  "  snowflake " 
marble  of  Westchester  County,  New  York,  used 
in  S.  Patrick's  cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York ;  the  pink,  gray,  and  chocolate-brown  and 
white  mottled  varieties  of  East  Tennessee,  used 
mainly  for  interiors  and  furniture;  and  the  coarse 
white,  white  clouded,  and  pink  varieties  of 
northern  Georgia,  which  are  used  both  for  gen- 
eral building  and  decorative  work,  though  best 
adapted  for  the  former. 

Crystalline  granular  marbles,  suitable  for  gen- 
eral building,  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario,  Canada,  as  in  Hastings 
County,  and  a  deep  red  stone,  veined  with  white, 
is  found  near  the  Calway  River  in  the  province 
of  Quebec. 

The  better-known  of  the  foreign  marbles  are 
mentioned  below. 

Afiica.  The  so-called  Numidian  marbles 
from  the  provinces  of  Mauritania  and  AMca^ 
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in  Algeria,  are  the  principal  stones  needing 
mention.  These  vary  from  drab  and  yellow 
through  light  pink  to  deep  red  in  colour,  and 
are  often  beautifully  brecciated.  The  commer- 
cial names  by  which  they  are  known  are  given 
under  the  definition  of  Numidian  marble  (see 
Marble),  the  "  Jaune  Antique  Dor^ ''  being  that 
found  in  Roman  ruins,  and  called  Oiallo  antico 
by  the  Italians. 

These  all  take  an  enamel-like  surface  and 
polish,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Italian 
siena,  are  the  most  sought  of  all  marbles  for 
interior  effects.  Statuary,  pink,  green,  and 
bluish  violet-veined  marbles  are  reported  from 
Lower  Umzimkula,  Natal,  South  Africa,  though 
such  has  as  yet  been  little  exploited.  The  onyx 
marbles,  or  Oriental  alabasters  of  Algeria  and 
Egypt,  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Australia  has  thus  far  produced  but  little  in 
the  way  of  marbles,  and  apparently  nothing  of 
such  quality  as  to  be  of  more  than  local  conse- 
quence. The  national  collections  at  Washing- 
ton show  a  small  series  of  crystalline,  granular 
marbles  from  New  South  Wales,  varying  from 
whitish  with  ochreous  lines  through  dull  yellow- 
grays  to  blacks.  The  last-named  varieties  are 
mottled  with  darker  blotches,  often  slightly 
yellowish. 

Austria,  Pure  white  and  slightly  gray  crys- 
talline granular  marbles  occur  near  Salzburg,  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  also  very  compact,  sometimes 
brecciated  and  fossiliferous,  varieties.  The  com- 
pact varieties  are  of  beautifully  delicate  and 
warm  tints  of  cream,  yellow,  pink,  and  choco- 
late-brown or  red.  They  acquire  an  excellent 
surface  and  polish,  and  are  well  worthy  of  con- 
sidenition  for  interior  decoration.  They  have 
been  utilized  in  the  monolithic  columns  of 
churches  in  Munich,  but  seem  to  have  never 
been  introduced  into  the  American  markets. 
Verrl  antique  marbles  are  found  at  Sterzing  in 
the  Tyrol. 

Belgium  is  noted  for  its  black  marble  from 
Golzines  and  the  environs  of  Dinant,  and  also 
from  Saint  Anne,  the  latter  being,  however,  a 
blue-black  variegated  with  white.  There  are 
also  red  marbles  from  Cerfontaine  and  Merle- 
mout,  but  which  are  less  brilliant  than  the 
French  griottes.  There  are  no  white  marbles 
in  the  country. 

France,  The  most  noted  of  the  French 
marbles  are  the  gnottes  and  the  Languedoc 
from  the  Pyrenees.  These  are  of  a  brilliant 
red,  almost  scarlet  colour,  and  have  no  com- 
petitors so  far  as  colour  alone  is  concerned,  save 
the  red  Numidian  varieties  from  Algeria.  Other 
French  marbles  are  the  rose  marbles  from 
Cannes  and  the  Vert  Moulin  or  Oriotte  Cam- 
pan  Vert  or  Melange,  A  brocatelle  of  a  light 
yellow  body  traversed  by  irregular  veins  and 
blotches  of  dull  red  is  found  in  the  Jura. 

Gennany,      Aside  from  the  Formosa  and 
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Bougard  marbles,  described  elsewhere,  (Germany 
proper  produces  nothing  in  the  way  of  marbles 
that  needs  consideration  here. 

Great  Britain,  The  English  marbles  are 
scarcely  known  in  the  American  markets. 
This  is  presumably  due  to  their  high  price, 
incidental  to  cost  of  working,  since  the  cut 
stone,  as  supplied  by  dealers,  is  somewhat 
uneven  in  texture  and  bears  evidence  of  shear- 
ing such  as  has  developed  incipient  flaws.  The 
textures  as  a  whole  are  fine,  the  stones  com- 
pact, of  good  colour,  and  acquiring  a  good  sur- 
face and  polish.  They  are  seemingly  well 
worthy  of  a  more  extensive  use.  Gray  and 
drab  varieties  mottled  with  pink,  of  soft,  warm, 
and  pleasing  colours,  are  quarried  at  Petit  Tor; 
dark  gray  bird's-eye  vaiieties  at  Ashburton ; 
dull  red  mottled  with  white  and  gray  fossilifer- 
ous stones,  with  fine  red  threadlike  veins  at 
Ogwell,  and  beautiful  drab  with  lilac  tints 
merging  into  red  at  Radford.  There  is  also  a 
black  marble  with  white  gashlike  veins  at 
Pomphlett.     All  these  localities  are  in  Devon. 

A  dark  blue  or  grayish  compact  limestone 
diversified  with  white  fossil  shells  and  known 
as  Purbeck  marble  is  found  at  Durdlestone 
Bay  in  Dorsetshire,  England.  This  was  for- 
merly much  used  in  shafts,  columns,  and  monu- 
ments in  the  south  of  England  churches  and 
cathedrals.  A  compact  variety  of  gypsum  or 
alabaster,  of  a  prevailing  white  colour  with 
rust-red  streaks  and  clouds,  is  found  in  Devon- 
shire, and  has  been  introduced  into  the  Ameri- 
can markets,  but  is  too  soft  for  the  uses  to 
which  iit  has  been  put.  The  English  serpen- 
tines are  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Verd 
Antique  Marbles. 

Of  the  Irish  marbles  the  black  marble  of 
Kilkenny  and  Galway  is  perhaps  the  most 
noted,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Conne- 
mara  green  mentioned  in  this  article  in  section 
Verd  Antique  Marbles. 

Greece  and  Italy  are  the  countries  which 
above  all  others  have  been  famous  for  the  wealth 
and  variety  of  their  marbles  from  a  very  early 
period. 

The  Grecian  marbles  are  best  known  to  the 
world  through  the  granular  statuary  varie- 
ties from  Mount  Pentelicus  and  the  island  of 
Paros,  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Parthe- 
non and  statues  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Veined  varieties,  however,  occur,  including  pink, 
chocolate,  brown,  and  yellow  colours.  A  beauti- 
ful breccia  consisting  of  whitish  fragments  in  a 
red  ground  is  weU  worthy  of  note. 

The  Italian  Apennines,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carrara,  Serravezza,  and  Massa,  furnish  marbles 
of  a  variety  and  colour  not  equalled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.  Most  noted  among  these 
are  the  pure  white  saccharoidal  statuary,  the 
blue-veined  bardiglio^  the  yellowish  and  drab  of 
Siena,  the  black  and  gold  of  Palmaria,  and  the 
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yellows  of  Verona.  Perhaps  the  most  prized 
of  these  for  other  than  statuary  purposes  is  that 
of  Siena.  This  is  a  very  compact  stone  of 
almost  waxlike  appearance,  sometimes  brecci- 
ated,  and,  as  noted,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour, 
varying  to  drab.  The  yellow  is  the  kind  most 
sought,  but  as  the  colour  is  not  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  mass,  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  high  grade  work,  to  select  carefully 
blocks  or  sawed  slabs  of  the  desired  hue  from  a 
considerable  amount  of  poorer  material.  Ex- 
amples of  this  stone  in  American  buildings  are 
to  be  found  in  the  vestibule  of  the  new  Public 
Library  building  in  Boston  and  the  rotunda  of 
the  National  Library  building  in  Washington. 

JajKin  has  crystalline  granular  white  and 
variegated  marbles,  some  of  which,  from  Hitachi 
province,  are  blue- veined  like  the  Italian 
bardiglio.  Others  from  Mino  province  are 
breccias  composed  of  black  fragments  in  a 
white  ground. 

Portugal,     (See  Spain  below.) 

Russia,  No  marbles  of  more  than  local 
interest  have  thus  fai*  been  reported  from  Rus- 
sia proper,  though  the  white  and  clouded  varie- 
ties used  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Saviour,  in 
Moscow,  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
somewhere  in  the  Urals. 

SjKiin  and  Portugal.  The  best-known  of 
the  Portuguese  marbles  is  the  so-called  Lisbon 
yellow,  from  Estremoz,  which  compares  fairly 
well  with  the  Italian  siena,  though  lacking  its 
waxy,  almost  translucent  appearance.  Mottled 
white  and  pink  to  red  marbles,  close-grained 
and  compact,  are  found  in  Beira  province.  A 
variej^ted  conglomerate  marble,  resembling  in  a 
general  way  the  "  Calico "  marble  from  Mary- 
land, occurs  in  the  Sierra  de  Arrabida.  Fine 
compact  marbles  of  a  dull  reddish  hue,  veined 
with  drab,  are  found  in  Saragossa  province ; 
red  and  yellow  mottled  stones  in  Murcia  prov- 
ince, and  black  in  Alicante.  Few  if  any  of 
these  now  find  their  way  into  the  American 
markets. 

Verd  Antique  Marbles.  Under  the  name  of 
"verd  antique  marble"  is  included  a  class  of 
rocks  consisting  essentially  of  serpentine,  but 
often  variegated  with  veins  of  calcite  and  mag- 
nesian  carbonates,  iron  oxides,  etc.  Such  are 
metamorphic  rocks  resulting,  for  the  rtost  part, 
from  the  alteration  of  magnesian  eruptives. 
The  prevailing  colours  are  green,  but  sometimes 
oil-yellow,  red,  and  nearly  black,  variegated  as 
noted  above.  The  lines  of  veination  are  almast 
invariably  lines  of  weakness,  and  the  stone,  as  a 
rule,  is  fragile  in  the  extreme.  Marbles  of  this 
type,  from  Prato  and  Grenoa,  Italy,  came  into 
early  use  during  Grecian  and  Roman  civilization, 
and  material  from  the  same  source  under  the 
name  of  Verde  di  Pegli,  Verde  di  Genoa,  and 
Verde  di  Prato  is  still  to  be  found  in  American 
markets.      Other  noted  serpentines,  or  verdan- 
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tiques,  are  the  so-called  "Irish  Green"  or 
"  Connemara  marble  "  from  West  Gal  way,  Ire- 
land, and  from  Cornwall,  England,  the  latter 
being  often  of  a  red  colour,  and  very  beautiful. 

In  America,  high  grade  material  is  found  in 
Roxbury  and  Cavendish,  Vermont;  Westfield, 
Massachusetts;  Milford,  Connecticut;  Harford 
County,  Maryland,  and  the  a4jacent  portions 
of  Pennsylvania ;  near  Marietta,  Georgia ;  San 
Bernardino  County,  California ;  and  a  beautiful, 
evenly  banded  variety  on  the  Middle  Gila 
River,  New  Mexico. 

Hie  ArgilliteSf  or  Clay  Slaves.  The  rocks 
here  included  may  be  best  briefly  described  as 
indurated  clays.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  clays 
vary  greatly  in  composition,  so,  too,  do  the 
slates.  The  most  pronounced  characteristics 
of  the  argillites,  as  a  whole,  are  their  fineness 
of  grain,  smooth,  almost  gritless  feeling,  and 
argillaceous  or  claylike  feeling  when  wet,  or 
breathed  upon.  The  prevailing  colours  are 
some  shade  of  gray,  blue  gray,  or  nearly  black, 
though  sometimes  greenish,  purplish,  or  even 
red.  Through  a  process  of  dynamic  metamor- 
phism,  a  squeezing  and  shearing  such  as  often 
accompanies  the  uplifting  of  mountain  chains, 
many  of  the  argillites  have  become  converted 
into  finely  fissile  slate,  which  split  readily  and 
evenly  along  certain  definite,  parallel  lines,  into 
thin  sheets,  suitable  for  roofing  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  less  fissile  varieties  are  utilized 
for  flagging,  billiard  tables,  sinks,  etc.  The 
production  of  roofing  slates  has,  up  to  date, 
been  limited  in  America  almost  wholly  to  the 
states  in  the  Appalachian  area.  In  fact,  no 
beds  of  more  than  local  importance  have  thus 
far  been  exploited  outside  of  this  area,  although 
it  is  possible  that  such  may  exist.  Roofing 
slate  of  a  blue-black  colour  is  quarried  exten- 
sively in  Piscataquis  County,  Maine  ;  of  a  blue- 
black,  greenish,  and  purplish  colour  in  Rutland 
and  Bennington  counties,  Vermont ;  red  and 
greenish  slates  in  Washington  County,  New 
York ;  deep  blue-bla<tk  in  Northampton  and 
Lehigh  and  York  counties,  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  Harford  County,  Maryland,  the  last-named 
furnishing  the  well-known  Peach  Bottom  slate. 
Slate  quarries  have  also  been  worked  to  some 
extent  in  Buckingham  County,  Virginia ; 
Polk  County,  Georgia;  near  Huron  Bay  in 
Michigan;  and  in  Carlton  County,  Minnesota, 
Excellent  slates  in  large  quantities  have  been 
produced  in  Richmond  County,  Province  of 
Quebec,  Canada.  The  importation  of  Welsh 
slates,  from  Wales,  has  now  almost  entirely 
ceased,  while  at  the  same  time  there  has  been 
built  up  a  very  considerable  export  trade  in 
American  materials. 

The  Essential  Qualities  of  Building  Stone, 
The  suitability  of  any  stone  for  structural  pur- 
poses is  dependent  mainly  upon  the  four  essen- 
tial qualities  here  mentioned  in  the  order   of 
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their  importanoe :  first,  durability ;  second, 
permaneucy  of  colour ;  third,  crushing  strength 
and  elasticity ;  and  fourth,  cheapness. 

The  durability  of  any  stone  depends  to  a 
very  large  extent  upon  its  ability  to  withstand, 
unharmed,  the  constant  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion due  to  temperature  variations,  and  the 
expansive  force  of  water  in  passing  from  the 
liquid  to  the  solid  state.  A  stone  is  a  complex 
body  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  particles, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same  mineral 
nature,  and  which  are  essentially  in  actual  con- 
tact with  one  another.  Constant  expansion 
and  contraction  of  these  particles,  through 
diurnal  and  annual  temperature  variations,  is 
sure  to  bring  about,  in  time,  a  weakening  and 
consequent  disintegration.  How  great  this  dis- 
integration may  be  is  dependent  upon  the 
natural  tenacity  of  the  rock,  its  absorptive 
properties,  and  the  extremes  of  temperature 
variation.  In  addition  to  this  mechanical  disin- 
tegration, stones  in  the  walls  of  buildings  are 
subjected  to  the  corrosive  action  of  more  or 
less  acid  rains.  Amongst  the  purely  silicious 
rocks  this  corrosive  action  amounts  to  very 
little,  but  with  the  calcareous  rocks  it  is  often 
a  matter  of  very  serious  importance,  particularly 
in  large  cities,  where  the  natural  acidity  of  the 
rain  is  augmented  by  the  acid  gases  from  the 
furnaces  of  manufacturing  establishments  and 
dwellings. 

The  permanency  of  colour  of  a  stone  is 
dependent  upon  physical  as  well  as  chemical 
processes. 

Provided  there  are  no  chemical  changes  tak- 
ing place,  nearly  any  stone  is  likely  to  become 
slightly  bleached  on  the  outer  surface  by 
exposure,  merely  owing  to  physical  changes, 
such  as  the  opening  up  of  cleavage  planes  and 
minute  rifts,  though  this  change  is  often  so 
slight  as  to  be  quite  inconspicuous.  Stones 
containing  pyrite  or  iron  bisulphide  are  likely 
to  become  discoloured  through  the  oxidation  of 
this  mineral.  Stones  taken  from  below  the 
water  level  nearly  always  undergo  mellowing  in 
tint,  due  to  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
combined  iron,  which  may  be  either  a  sulphide 
or  carbonate,  and  which  gradually  passes  into 
the  sesquioxide.  Where  the  colouring  constituent 
is  finely  disseminated,  such  a  change  is  by  no 
means  injurious,  in  fact,  if  anything,  is  often 
beneficial ;  but  where  the  material  is  segregated 
in  spots  and  veins,  the  matter  is  much  more 
serious,  and  whole  fronts  may  be  sadly  dis- 
figured through  such  causes. 

The  matter  of  the  crushing  strength  of  stone 
is  one  which  has  received  a  very  great  amount 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  architects  and  engi- 
neers, but  the  importance  of  which,  as  the 
present  writer  has  often  asserted,  is  greatly 
overestimated.  There  are  few  stones  in  the 
market  which  will  not  be  found  by  actual  test 
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to  bear  tenfold  more  than  is  likely  ever  to  be 
required;  and,  excepting  so  far  as  indicating 
tenacity  and  hence  power  to  withstand  the 
action  of  the  frosts,  a  strength  of  over  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch  is  of  very 
little  importance.  The  matter  of  elasticity  is 
of  much  greater  import,  since  this  property 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  power  of  a 
stone  to  resist  the  expansions  and  contrac- 
tions of  ordinary  temperatures.  The  figures 
given  below,  which  are  the  averages  of  a  large 
number  of  tests  made  by  engineers  of  the  United 
States  army  and  others,  will  serve  to  show  the 
strength  and  weight  in  pounds,  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  stone  used  for  constructive  pur- 
poses:— 


Strengrth  In 

Weight  in 

Dbbtription. 

Pounds,  p«r  Square 

Pounds,  per 

Inch  of  Surface. 

Cubic  Foot. 

Granite 

15,000  to  25,000 

166  to  170 

Trap  (diabase)     .    . 

20,000  •*  30,000 

175   "    185 

Marble    (crystalline 

limestone)     .    .    . 

6,000  "  12,000 

165   "    170 

Marble    (crystalline 

dolomite)      .    .    . 

8,000  "  13,000 

168   '*    175 

Limestone    .... 

5,000  "  14,000 

145*  "    170 

Sandstone    .... 

5,000  •*  17,000 

130   "    160 

The  adaptability  of  a  stone  for  structural 
purposes  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  its 
weathering  qualities,  that  is  to  say  upon  its 
power  to  withstand,  for  centuries  even,  ex- 
posures in  the  walls  of  a  building,  without  seri- 
ous discoloration,  disintegration,  or  solution, 
through  the  causes  noted  above.  It  will  be 
well  then  to  consider  briefiy  the  weathering 
qualities  as  displayed  by  the  various  types  of 
rocks.  A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  present  writer  may  be  found  else- 
where.* 

Granites  and  gneisses,  possessing  very  low 
ratios  of  absorption,  and  being  made  up  so 
largely  of  silica  and  silicate  minerals,  are  very 
little  affected  by  freezing  and  solution.  The 
chief  causes  of  disintegration  with  rocks  of  this 
class  are  temperature  changes,  such  as  produce 
granulation.  Aside  from  a  weakening  of  the 
cohesive  power  between  the  individual  constitu- 
ents, the  feldspars  may  split  up  along  cleavage 
lines,  and  a  disintegration  follows  which  may  be 
sufficiently  evident  to  cause  small  spawls  to  fall 
off  along  the  joints  between  the  blocks,  or  per- 
haps to  ruin  fine  carvings.  In  some  instances 
deleterious  minerals  like  pyrite  are  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  cause  unsightly  discolor- 
ation. 


iSee  Rocks,  Rock-Weathering  and  Soils,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York ;  and  Stones  for 
Building  and  Decoration,  Wiley  and  Sons,  New 
York. 
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All  things  considered,  a  fine-grained,  homo- 
geneous rock  will  be  found  more  durable  than 
one  that  is  of  coarser  grain.  Also  a  rock  in 
which  the  individual  particles  are  closely  inter- 
knit,  dovetailed  together,  as  it  were,  will  resist 
disintegration  longer  than  one  that  is  of  a 
granular  structure  at  the  start.  The  same  re- 
marks hold  good  for  the  basic  eruptive  rocks, 
though  such  are,  as  a  rule,  less  durable  than 
those  of  the  granite  type  possessing  the  same 
structure. 

Serpentines  are  likewise  only  slightly  absorp- 
tive, and,  where  homogeneous,  little  affected  by 
solution.  Nearly  all  serpentines,  of  such  quality 
as  to  be  used  as  verd  antique  marble,  contain, 
however,  veins  and  spots  of  calcite,  dolomite, 
or  magnesite,  and  many  dry  seams.  Such  rocks 
therefore  weather  unevenly,  lose  their  polish,  and 
shortly  crack  and  split  along  these  dry  seams 
when  exposed  to  the  weather.  These  marbles 
should  then  be  used  only  in  protected  situations. 
Crystalline  limestones  and  dolomites  (marbles) 
are  extremely  variable  in  their  weathering  quali- 
ties, are  likely  to  carry  pyrite,  and  great  care 
needs  always  to  be  exercised  in  their  selection.  A 
limestone  marble,  i,e.  one  composed  essentially 
of  lime  carbonate,  is  likely  in  time  to  suffer 
from  solution,  whereby  comers  become  roimded, 
surfaces  roughened,  and  perhaps  inscriptions 
oblitorated.  The  mechanical  agencies  are  here 
also  operative  as  in  granites,  so  that  as  a  rule  a 
stone  of  this  class  is  less  durable  than  a  good 
granite.  The  pure  white  stones  are  generally 
more  granular  and  weaker  than  the  gray  and 
blue-gray  varieties.  Dolomites,  being  less  solu- 
ble than  limestones,  might  at  first  thought  seem 
to  promise  greater  durability  than  the  lime- 
stones. Unfortunately  this  is  not  altogether  the 
case,  since  such  stones  as  a  rule  possess  a  more 
granular  structure  than  do  limestones,  and  hence 
suffer  more  from  disintegration.  This  rule  is 
not  without  important  exceptions.  The  light 
colours  characteristic  of  most  marbles  render 
iron  stains  peculiarly  objectionable,  and  as 
pyrite  is  a  very  common  constituent  of  such 
rocks,  much  care  is  necessitated  in  their  selection. 
The  ordinary,  unmetamorphosed  limestones,  like 
the  deep  blue-gray  varieties  from  the  Trenton 
formations,  are  scarcely  at  all  absorptive  and 
weather  fairly  well,  but  their  sombre  colours  are 
a  drawback. 

Sandstones,  on  account  of  the  widely  differ- 
ing character  of  tlie  materials  of  which  they 
are  made  up,  variation  in  texture,  degrees  of 
porosity,  etc.,  are  perhaps,  as  a  whole,  more 
unreliable  in  their  weathering  qualities  than  any 
other  class  of  rocks.  In  order  fully  to  appre- 
ciate this,  one  has  but  to  remember  that  we 
have  to  do  here  with  what  are  but  beds  of  in- 
durated sand ;  that  they  are  made  up  of  sand 
particles  held  together  by  simply  being  closely 
compacted  by  finer  materials,  or  by  means  of  a 
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cement  composed  of  lime  carbonate,  iron  oxides, 
or  silica.  Where  the  sand  is  loosely  compacted, 
or  the  sand  granules  are  interspersed  with  much 
finer  clayey  matter,  the  stone  will  absorb  com- 
paratively large  amounts  of  water  and  is  likely 
to  become  injured  on  freezing.  Where  the 
cementing  matter  is  carbonate  of  lime,  rain 
water  trickling  over  the  surface  will  in  time 
remove  it  in  solution,  leaving  the  stoqe  to  fall 
away,  superficially,  to  the  condition  of  sand 
once  more.  Ferruginous  cements  are  likewise 
slightly  affected,  though  in  a  much  less  degree. 
The  silicious  cement  \b  least  affected  of  all,  and, 
provided  the  amount  of  induration  be  the  same, 
a  piirely  silicious  sandstone,  cemented  by  a 
silicious  cement,  is  one  of  the  most  indestruc- 
tible of  natural  building  materials. 

Methods  of  Testing  Stone.  It  is  evident 
from  what  has  been  said  under  the  head  of 
essential  qualities  of  building  stone,  that  some 
system  of  testing  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  it  may  possess  such  qualities, 
is  eminently  desirable.  The  following  is  an 
outline  of  the  methods  ordinarily  employed  :  — 

(1)  Tests  to  ascertain  permanency  of  colour. 
But  two  tests  are  commonly  employed :  the 

one,  the  chemical  test  for  sulphur  (indicating 
the  presence  of  pyrite),  and  the  other,  made 
with  a  view  of  accelerating  the  ordinarily  slow 
processes  of  oxidation  by  means  of  artificial 
atmospheres.  In  this  last-named  test,  prepared 
samples  are  placed  under  bell  glasses,  where  they 
are  subjected  to  fumes  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorine. 
Pyrite  or  ferruginous  carbonates  are  quickly  at- 
tacked, and  their  presence  made  known  by  fer- 
ruginous discolorations  and  efiiorescences. 

(2)  Test  to  ascei-tain  resistance  to  corrosioiu 
This  is  nec-essary  only  on  calcareous  rocks,  or 

on  sandstones  containing  a  calcareous  cement. 
Prepared  samples,  carefully  weighed,  are  sus- 
pended in  a  glass  vessel  of  water,  through 
which  carbonic  acid  is  kept  constantly  bubbling, 
the  water  being  changed  occasionally.  The  ex- 
tent of  corrosion  is  indicated  by  the  loss  in 
weight  during  the  time  of  testing. 

(3)  Test  to  ascertain  resistance  to  abrasion. 
This  is  necessary  only  in  cases  where,  as  in 

steps  and  walks,  the  stone  is  to  be  subjecteil  to 
the  friction  of  feet,  and  in  dams  and  break- 
waters. In  certain  exposed  places  the  action 
of  wind-blown  sand  may  be  an  important  con- 
sideration. The  ordinary  method  pursued  con- 
sists merely  in  subjecting  a  block  of  stone, 
under  constant  pressure,  to  wear  on  a  grindstone 
or  horizontally  revolving  iron  bed  such  as  is  used 
by  stone  workers. 

(4)  Tests  to  ascertain  absorptive  powers. 
Rectangular  specimens,  with  smoothly  ground 

faces,  thoroughly  dried  and  weighed,  are  im- 
mersed in  water  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  days 
—  preferably  in  a  porcelain  dish.  They  are 
then   removed,   dried  by  blotting  paper,  and 
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weighed  immediately.  The  increase  in  weight 
indicates  the  amount  of  water  absorbed. 

(5)  Tests  to  ascertain  resistance  to  freezing. 
The  preliminary  proceedings  are  the  same  as 

in  the  last  case,  the  cubes  being  repeatedly 
frozen  and  thawed  while  saturated  with  water. 
After  the  freezing  and  thawing,  the  specimens 
are  dried  and  reweighed.  The  loss  in  weight 
indicates  the  amount  of  material  disintegrated 
through  the  expansive  action  of  the  freezing 
water.  Attempts  at  substituting  solutions  of 
salts,  which  by  crystallizing  in  the  pores  of  a 
stone  shall  simulate  the  action  of  freezing  water, 
have  not  proven  satisfactory. 

(6)  Test  to  ascertain  ratio  of  expansion  and 
contraction. 

Carefully  measured  bars  of  stone  are  immersed 
in  water  at  32^  Fahr.,  which  is  then  raised  to 
212°,  and  then  gradually  lowered  once  more  to 
32°.  The  total  expansion  at  the  highest  tem- 
perature is  noted.  The  object  of  lowering  the 
temperature  once  more  to  32°  is  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  permanent  expansion  which  has 
taken  place,  it  having  been  found  that  the  stone, 
on  such  lowering,  did  not  at  once  regain  its 
former  dimensions,  but  showed  a  slight  per- 
manent swelling  or  set.  Tests  of  this  nature 
seem,  at  first  sight,  of  the  greatest  importance; 
but  in  attempting  to  judge  of  their  value,  one 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  loose- 
textured  stone,  like  a  friable  sandstone,  would 
probably  show  less  actual  expansion  than  one 
of  closer  grain,  owing  to  the  interspaces  of  the 
particles ;  hence  the  poorer  stone  might  give 
apparently  the  better  results. 

(7)  Test  to  ascertain  resistance  to  crush- 
ing. 

This  is  made  on  carefully  prepared  cubes  with 
smooth,  parallel  surfaces,  crushed  between  steel 
plates.  The  size  of  cubes  operated  upon  is 
variable,  but,  all  things  considered,  one  2 
inches  on  a  side  seems  most  desirable.  The 
results,  as  tabulated  above,  are  given  per  square 
inch  of  crushing  surface. 

(8)  Test  to  ascertain  elasticity. 

This  is  best  made  upon  pnsms  some  4  inches 
by  6  inches  by  24  inches,  the  loads  for  com- 
pressibility being  applied  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  long  side.  The  transverse  tests  are 
made  on  similar  bars  supported  at  the  ends  and 
the  load  applied  in  the  middle.^ 

(9)  Test  to  ascertain  resistance  to  shearing. 
This  is  made  by  supporting  a  prepared  prism, 

at  each  end,  by  blocks,  and  applying  pressure 
in  the  centre  by  means  of  a  plunger  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  leave  a  clearance  space  of  half 
an  inch  between  the  sides  of  the  plunger  and 
the  blocks  at  the  ends. 


^  For  details  of  these  processes,  see  Reports  of 
the  **  Tests  of  Metals  and  Other  Materials/'  made  at 
Watertown  Arsenal,  1890,  1894,  and  1895,  Washing- 
ton Government  Printing  Office. 
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(10)  Test  to  ascertain  fireproof  qualities. 

This  is  made  by  heating  the  stone  in  a  fur- 
nace and  noting  its  condition  on  cooling,  and 
also,  in  extreme  cases,  after  the  heated  stone 
has  been  plunged  into  cold  water. 

(11)  Test  to  ascertain  specific  gravity. 

The  prepared  specimen  is  first  weighed  in 
the  air,  and  then  in  the  water,  the  air  from  the 
pores  of  the  stone  being  removed  by  boiling  or 
by  means  of  an  air  pump.  The  weight  in  air, 
divided  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  water,  gives 
the  specific  gravity.  The  weight  per  cubic 
foot,  if  desired,  can  be  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  figures  denoting  the  specific  gravity 
by  62.5,  which  represents,  in  pounds,  the 
weight  oif  a  cubic  foot  of  water. 

—  Geoboe  p.  Mebrill. 

Artificial  Btone.  Any  hard  material  made 
in  imitation  of  stone,  usually  by  mixing  strong 
cement  mortar  with  sand  as  for  a  very  fine  con- 
crete, but  without  the  chips  or  larger  fragments 
of  stone  or  granite.  Blocks  of  concrete  in  its 
different  forms  are  used  freely  for  building  and 
more  especially  for  under-water  foundations  and 
the  like,  but  the  term  "  artificial  stone  "  is  com- 
monly used  for  such  material  as  is  prepared 
as  a  substitute  for  flagging.  Thus,  the  side- 
walk or  footway  of  a  street  or  the  broader 
walks  in  a  park  or  garden  are,  since  1870, 
very  commonly  covered  with  this  material, 
which  is  often  scored  with  deep  lines  to 
imitate  the  joints  between  flags.  The  basins 
of  fountains,  heavy  curbstones,  and  copings,  as 
of  retaining  walls,  are  also  modelled  in  this 
material. 

Semi-Preoioos  Btone.  That  which  is  of 
value  for  decorative  and  art  work,  but  which, 
owing  to  rarity  or  high  cost  of  working,  is  not 
used  for  ordinary  building.  Of  these  only  the 
more  important  are  described  in  detail. 

The  onyx  marbles,  owing  to  their  variegated 
colours,  banding,  and  translucency,  as  well  as 
easy  working  qualities,  have  long  been  favourites 
and  have  been  in  use  for  interior  work  and  house- 
hold utensils  since  a  very  early  period.  As 
early  as  the  second  Egyptian  dynasty  we  find 
the  Egyptians  using  the  translucent,  light  straw- 
yellow  or  amber  material  from  rifts  and  caves 
in  the  eocene  limestones  of  the  Nile  Valley  for 
making  canopic  vases,  urns,  and  amphorte  for 
holding  offerings  to  the  gods,  ashes  of  the  dead, 
ointments,  cosmetics,  etc.  Tombs  and  shrines 
were  built  from  it,  the  sarcophagus  of  Seti  I., 
the  father  of  Rameses  II.,  being  hollowed  from 
a  single  block.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  cele- 
brated alabaster  mosque  at  Cairo  are  of  the 
same  matenal. 

Since  these  days  down  to  the  present  the 
stone  has  continued  a  favourite  for  the  finer 
grades  of  decorative  work,  as  well  as  for  table 
tops,  small  columns,  etc.  The  present  sources 
are :    (1)  The  region  about  Pueblo,  in  Mexico ; 
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(2)  San  Luis  Obispo,  California ;  (3)  Yavapai 
County,  Arizona;  and  (4)  Blad  Kecam,  in 
Algeria.* 

The  Mexican  varieties  are  of  a  white,  amber- 
yellow,  green,  and  red  colour,  as  are  also  those 
of  Arizona.  Those  of  California  are  mainly 
white,  and  those  of  Algeria  white  and  amber. 
The  stalagmitic  forms  are  never  green  or  red, 
but  usually  amber  and  white.  At  the  present 
time  the  latter  are  not  regularly  worked,  nor 
have  they  any  constant  value,  although  properly 
treated  they  might  be  made  very  eliective. 

Quartz  and  the  cryptocrystalline  varieties 
of  silica  grouped  under  the  general  name  of 
chalcedony  are,  in  America,  in  very  little  de- 
mand except  for  the  cheaper  forms  of  jewellery 
and  for  making  small  ornaments,  as  paper 
weights,  etc.  The  clear  glassy  form  is  utilized 
by  the  Japanese  in  making  the  quartz  spheres 
and  small  objects  of  art  for  which  Japanese  col- 
lections are  noted.  Quartz  traversed  by  thread- 
like needles  of  rutile  or  amphibole,  and  known  as 
Thetis  hair  stone,  is  used  for  similar  purposes. 
The  cryptocrystalline  and  amorphous  forms  are 
used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  from  the 
making  of  jewellery,  as  with  opal  and  agate,  to 
the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  gim  flints,  as 
is  the  case  with  flint  commonly  so  called. 

The  principal  varieties  of  these  cryptocrys- 
talline forms  are  defined  below.  It  may  be 
well  to  premise  their  description,  however, 
with  the  statement  that  as  a  rule  none  of  the 
varieties  is  to  be  had  in  pieces  of  more  than 
very  moderate  dimensions,  while  the  great  hard- 
ness and  toughness  of  the  mineral  renders  it 
very  diflicult,  and  cx)n8equently  expensive,  to 
work.  Nearly  all  the  systematic  work  of  this 
nature  now  carried  on  is  done  in  German, 
Japanese,  and  Russian  workshops. 

The  most  important  source  of  chalcedony  or 
jasper,  for  commercial  purposes,  within  the 
limits  of  North  America,  has  been  the  so-called 
fossil  forest  near  Holbr(K)k,  Arizona.  Here  are 
found  numerous  fallen  tree  trunks  in  which  all 
organic  matter  has  been  replaced  by  silica, 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  the 
preservation  of  the  original  wood  structure. 
The  prevailing  colours  are  red  and  yellow 
variegated  with  white  and  gray.  The  ma- 
terial takes  a  beautiful  surface  and  polish,  and 
has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  small  ornamental  columns,  tops  of 
stands,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  paper  weights  and 
other  small  objects. 

Of  all  modem  people  the  Russians  have 
shown  most  skill  and  enterprise  in  working  the 
refractory  materials  on  a  large  scale.  In  the 
museum  of  the  Hermitage  in  St.  Petersburg  is 
an  enormous  shallow  oval  vase  of  green  gray 
polished  chalcedony  some  12  feet  by  8  feet  in 

1  See  Sfojien  for  Ihjildirig  and  Decoration,  by 
George  P.  Merrill,  2d  ed.,  pp.120-175. 
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diameter  and  3  feet  in  depth,  supported  upoQ 
a  base  some  4  feet  high  and  this  resting  on  & 
rectangular  block  of  the  same  material  6  by  5 
by  2  feet. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  extended 
use  cannot  be  made  of  materials  of  this  class. 
At  present  our  manufacturers  and  dealers  de- 
cline to  handle  any  stone  the  supply  of  which 
cannot  be  considered  as  constant,  or  the  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  of  which  are  such  that 
special  care  and  taste  must  be  exercised  in  its 
preparation.  For  this  reason,  many  a  fine 
piece  which  in  proper  hands  might  be  worked 
up  into  something  really  unique  and  artistic  is 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Beautiful  masses  of 
clear  or  rose  quartz  go  to  the  making  of  road 
materials  or  abrasives.  Occasional  blocks  of 
stalagmite  from  the  limestone  caves  of  the 
South  might  be  made  to  yield  beautiful  col- 
umns, urns,  or  vases.  In  reality  such  are 
neglected  simply  because  the  material  cannot 
be  quarried  by  the  ton,  sawed  into  slabs  like  so 
many  mill  logs,  and  used  for  wall  linings.  In 
ancient  times,  before  the  advent  of  the  labour 
unions,  stones  of  these  types  were  used  much 
more  extensively  in  proportion  to  wealth  and 
population  than  to-day.  While  the  present 
high  valuation  set  upon  labour  might  be  a  draw- 
back to  their  extensive  use  under  the  old  hand 
methods,  the  introduction  of  machinery  would 
seemingly  have  equalized  matters,  and  one  can 
but  feel  that  it  is  the  artistic  sense  that  is 
lacking. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  art  of  working 
these  refractory  materials,  if  indeeil  they  are 
worked  at  all,  should  be  limited,  to-day,  bo 
largely  to  people  whom  we  do  not  reganl  as 
representatives  of  the  highest  types  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  best  work  in  nephrite  that  has  ever 
l)een  done  is  Chinese ;  the  best  now  being  done 
in  chalcedony,  rhodonite,  and  malachite  is  Rus- 
sian; and  the  best  in  stalagmite,  Egyptian. 
The  art  as  practised  by  the  French  and  Grer- 
mans  during  the  fourteenth  century  and  the 
Italians  during  the  sixteenth  seems  almost 
wholly  lost.  Since  the  decay  of  Roman  civil- 
ization there  has  been  nothing  done  with  the 
beautiful  antique  green  and  red  porphyries,  and 
the  use  of  jasper  by  any  people  has  long  since 
practically  ceaJsed.  —  George  P.  Merrill. 

STONE,  NICHOLAS ;  sculptor,  architect, 
and  master  mason;  b.  1586;  d.  Aug.  24, 
1644. 

Stone  was  a  pupil  of  Isaac  James,  a  mason, 
and  assisted  Hendrick  van  Keyser  (see  Keyser, 
H.  van)  at  Amsterdam.  In  1614  he  returned 
to  England  and  executed  many  works  from  the 
designs  of  Inigo  Jones  (see  Jones,  I.),  such  as 
the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall  (1619-1622), 
the  portico  of  old  S.  Paul's ;  the  water-gate  at 
York  Stairs,  and  the  fine  portal  of  S.  Mary's, 
Oxford.     He  was  appointed  master  mason  at 
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Windsor  by  Charles  I.,  and  was  employed  in 
the  execution  of  a  vast  Dumber  of  monuments. 
He   was  assisted  and  succeeded  by  bis  sons 
Henry,  Nicholas,  and  John. 

St«phen-Lee,  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy; Rymer,  Fcedera;  Blomfield,  Benaissaace 
in  England. 

STONE  CU'lTlMa.  The  art  and  practice 
of  preparing  stone  for  its  place  in  a  building, 


Stonr  Cuttimo,  Fio.  1;    With  Juoolbo  Joints, 

OITIMO  ObEAT  SOLmiTT  TO  THE  WOBK  \    STMU, 

4th  Centurt. 

including  in  the  largest  sense  the  rough  shaping 
of  Rubble  and  the  like,  and  also  the  finishing  of 
the  faces  as  well  as  the  beds  and  joints  of  atones 
for  building.  The  scientific  part  of  it,  as  the 
drafting  and  calculation,  is  called  Stereotomy. 
The  finer  tooling  of  the  faces,  be<ls,  etc.,  is 
also  calleil  Stone  Dressing  (which  see) ;  and 
the  term  "  alone  cutting  "  is  often  limited  to  the 
work  of  shaping  Cut  Stone  (which  see)  as  dis- 
tinguished from  rubble  and  the  like.      Under 


Masonry  the  different  processes  are  described. 
It  is  proposed  to  give  here  a  brief  historical 
account  of  building  by  means  of  stone,  and. 
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therefore,  Stone  Setting  (which  see)  must  be 
considered  together  with  stone  cutting,  because 
the  practice  of  the  two  arts  is  very  closely 
connected. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  1,  the  stones  are  so  fitted  to- 
gether that  great  soliility  may  be  given  to  the 
wall  in  a  country  where  earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent.    The  stones  are  cut  with  Joules  as 


LBHic  Epoch.    AThulus  at  MrcEN«;  a  vbrt 
Large  Tohbal  Chahbbb,  with  Dkouos,  all 

shown,  with  the  immediate  intention  of  fitting 
each  stone  carefully  to  the  neighlwuring  stones 
above  or  below,  and  such  work  is  usually  done 
on  the  spot,  a  common  superintendence  of  the 
cutters  and  the  setters  insuring  accurate  work. 
Figure  3  shows  such  stone  cutting  as  was 
done  by  the  Egyptians,  the  building  repre- 
sente<i  being  of  the  I8th  dynasty ;  but  buildings 
of  much  earlier  times  show  a  simitar  skill  in 
shaping  and  dressing  and  setting  the  stone. 
The  separate  stones  are  in  Egyptian  work  not 
often  of  very  great  size,  exeept  when  they  are 
used  as  obelisks  or  in  similar  monolithic  work  ; 
but  in  the  temples  and  palaces  the  number  of 
rather  large  stones  is  very  great,  and  the  skill 
in  jointing,  shaping,  and  surfacing  the  stones  is 
equal  to  anything  that  is  known  to  exist.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  public  buildings  of 
Egypt,  though  generally  built  of  stone  only,  are 
yet  thought  to  have  taken  some  part  of  their 
form  and  many  of  tlieir  details  from  an  earlier 
structure  of  reeds  ami  liglit  woodwork  covered 
witli  coatings  of  Nile  mud.  (See  Egypt,  Archi- 
tecture of.) 

The  pre-Hellenic  work  of  Greece  is  very  in- 
ferior to  the  Egyptian  work  in  finish  and  in 
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architectural  character,  though  much  lees  an- 
cient than  the  latter,  but  it  ia  peculiar  in  this, 
that  it  baa  no  reference  in  iU  fonna  to  other 
material  than  stone.  ThuB,  the  tomb  at  M7- 
cenie,  illuetrated  in  Figs.  3  and  4  (eee  Treas- 
uiyof  Atreua),  is  built  as  men  would  build  who 
thought  of  DO  other  material  than  atone ;  and 
in  this  reBpect  it  resemblea  megalithic  and  other 
prehistoric  work  (see  Cyclopean  ;  Pelasgic  Ar- 
chitecture) ;  the  stones  are  as  large  as  a  man 
can  handle  conveniently,  they  are  rudely  cut 
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again  more  simple.  The  Greek  temple,  as  illus- 
trated by  that  at  Segeata,  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
is  built  entirely  of  stones  laid  one  upon  another, 
and  keeping  their  place  by  dead  weight,  unless 
aided  by  metal  clampa  within,  as  a  partial  de- 
fence against  the  vibrations  caused  by  earth- 
quakes. The  temple  at  Segeata  was  never 
completed  by  its  builders,  and  hence  it  has  been 
>  vaJuable  study  to  modem  archaeologists.  It 
does  not  follow,  from  the  refusal  of  the  Greeks 
of  the  lifth  and  the  fourth  centuries  B.C.  to  lue 


to  an  approximately  uniform  size,  and  are  se- 
lected eo  that  the  stones  of  one  course  shall  be 
of  the  same  size  throughout,  constituting  what 
is  known  as  coursed  work.  Each  successive 
course  is  then  set  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
next  lower  course,  all  the  work  being  corbelled 
inward  in  such  a  way  that  gradually  the  size 
of  the  rotunda  diminishes  until  a  single  stone 
cape  it  at  the  top,  the  resistance  of  the  very 
stones  of  the  ring  or  course  preventing  one  stone 
from  (ailing  inward,  on  the  principle  of  an  arch 
laid  horizontally.  The  Dromos,  or  passageway, 
leading  to  the  tomb  is  built  of  larger  stones, 
generally  set  on  their  smaller  faces,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  earth,  much  on  the  prin- 
dple  of  the  tumulus.  It  is  to  be  noticed  then 
how  much  more  elaborate  this  work  is,  consid- 
ered as  stone  cutting  and  as  stone  setting,  than 
the  more  magnificent  work  of  Egypt,  confined 
to  plain  trabeated  construction. 

With  the  classical  epoch  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture, the  character  of  stone  cutting  becomes 
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the  arch  in  any  form,  that  they  were  wholly 
unacquainted  with  its  nature  and  possible  uses. 
They,  with  the  Egyptians  and  the  Indians  of  the 
early  time,  seem  to  have  thought  the  arch  too 
dangerous  and  untrustworthy  to  form  a  part  of 
dignified  architecture,  of  which  architecture  re- 
pose should  be  an  easential  character.  The 
constant  tendency  of  an  arch  to  thrust  out  its 
abutments  and  to  destroy  the  work  of  which  it 
forms  a  part  was  enough  to  account  for  this 
refusal,  at  a  time  when  the  value  and  interest 
of  interior  architecture  had  not  been  studied. 

To  the  Romans  of  the  Empire,  however,  the 
interior  seemed  of  equal  importance  with  the 
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exterior,  and  the  arch  ia  in  continual  nee,  both 
singly,  as  in  a  wall,  and  as  extended  to  the 
vault  over  a  lar^  apartment.  Figure  6  ahovs 
one  of  the  few  Roman  vaulle  which,  out  of 
Syria,  are  known  to  have  been  built  of  cut 
atone  throughout,  for  the  Roman  practice  was 
usually  to  build  tbe»e  too&  with  email  atonea 
laid  in  a  bath  of  mortar.  Figure  7  ahows  the 
detail  of  the  construction  of  tliis  vei^  curious 


roof,  in  which  the  thicker  bands  of  stone  form- 
ing parallel  arches  have  sen-ed  no  purpose 
except  to  enable  the  planner  of  the  work  to  sim- 
plify it  by  giving  his  workmen  one  arch  or  ring 
of  voussoirs  at  a  time.  These  being  cut  and 
set,  the  other  slabs  could  be  filled  in  between, 
with  Home  unusual  expenditure  of  labour,  but 
with  some  facility  for  the  work  of  ignorant 
workmen.  Many  examples  of  the  cnt  stone 
work  of  the  later  Empire  can  be  found  in  the 
illustrations  under  Syria. 

In  tlie  medisevftl  epoch,  stone  was  the  ma- 
terial most  convenient  to  the  workmen,  because 
01)1 
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it  could  be  bandied  easily,  two  or  three  men  at 
a  time  cutting  a  certain  number  of  pieces  out 
of  a  quarry  and  dreasing  them  at  once,  prepara- 
tory to  transporting  them  a  short  distance  and 
to  placing  them  immediately  in  the  work.     To 
have  built  on  a  large  scale  with  brick  or  rubble 
and  abundance  of  mortar  would  have  involved 
a  long  term  of  preparation  and  more  abundant 
resources  ;  but  any  bishop,  abbot,  or  baron  who 
could  command  the  services  of  two 
or  three  atenecuttors  and  of  twenty 
labourers,  could  find  a  quarry  in  bis 
neighbourhood  from  which  sufficient 
material  could  be  got  to  carry  his 
building  a  few  courses  higher,  or  to 
turn  one  more  arch  of  the  nave.     It 
is   noticeable   that   throughout   the 
Middle  Ages  the  stones  used  are  of 
moiierate  size   in   all   parts  of  the 
building,  there  being  but  few  which 
can  have  ncedeil  any  elaborate  ma- 
chinery for  hoisting  them  into  place, 
and   the   greater  number   being   so 
small  that  each  one  could  be  carried 
on  a  man's  shoulder  up  a  ladder  and 
along  a  scuffolil.     Figure  8  shows  an 
instance  of  such  mediteval  work,  and 
it  is  evident  that  whether  the  lai^ 
stones  of  the  arch  on  the  right  and 
of  the  wall  above  it  are,  as  here 
shown,  loo  heavy  to  be  handled  as 
above  described,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  building  of  all  parte 
of  the  structure  by  stones  of  forty 
pounds  weight  and  under.     The  lin- 
tels which  streteh  across  the  triforium 
gallery  are  the  only  pieces  requiring 
larger  size,  and  these  might  be  re- 
placed by  other  devices.     Figure  9  is 
a  piece  of  the  French  interior  decora- 
tive work  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in    which    the    extraordinary    skill 
gained    during    the    long  epoch    of 
Gothic  art  waa  applied  by  the  build- 
ers in  a  different  way.     Simplicity  of 
construction  having  succeeded,  under 
the  Renaissance,  to  great  complexity, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  stonecutters  was 
then  shown  in  their  details,  the  niches, 
colonnades,  and   friezes   of  this  tomb   having 
been  evidently  intende<l  by  tlie  workmen  as  a 
rare  masterpiece,  challenging  comparison  with 
any  other  work  known  to  the  artists  j  while  the 
intimate  relation  maintained  between  the  figure 
sculpture  and  that  which  is  purely  decorative 
carries  still  further  the  Gothic  scheme,  in  which 
there  was  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  between 
the  religious  portrait  statue  anil  the  omameDte 
composeil  of  mere  zigzags  and  nailheads. 

The  later  stone  cutting,  as  that  of  the  post- 
Renaissance  styles  in  Europe,  affected  a  solid- 
ity and  simplicity  fiilly  equal  to  that  of  the 
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Boman  Imperial  builders,  and  included  even  some 
methods  of  work  not  familiar  to  them,  bo  far  as 
we  know  from  the  ruins.  The  groin  vauUing  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  especially  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  ia  far  in  excess  of  anything  left  us  by 
the  Romans,  both  in  elaborateness  and  in  the 
stone  cutting  skill  displayed.  In  fact,  it  is  only 
Tith  the  later  years  of  European  work,  begun 
about  1450,  and  then  only  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  that  stone  cutting  ia  attempted  which 
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blocks ;  in  that  case,  the  stone  is  dressed  with  a 
slightly  receding  or  hollowed  bed,  and  the  edges 
of  the  faces  of  the  stones  may  almost  touch,  no 
mortnr  being  visible.  Such  joints  as  these  require 
cutting  as  careful  as  that  of  the  faces,  but  the  ac- 
tual surface  should  always  be  more  or  less  rough, 
in  order  to  afford  a  good  hold  for  the  mortar. 

As  for  the  face,  the  simplest  way  of  work, 
compatible  with  a  uniformly  vertical  or  uni- 
formly sloping  wall,  is  what  is  known  as  rock- 
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«an  be  called  elaborate  in  our  modem  sense  of 
the  word.  —  R.  S. 

8TONB  DKBBSINa.  That  part  of  stone 
cutting  which  relates  to  the  surface  of  stones 
prepared  for  building.  Thus,  the  beds  and 
joints  of  the  stone  may  be  hammer  dressed, 
or  where  finer  work  is  required  and  the  joints 
are  to  be  made  as  thin  as  possible,  they  may  be 
worked  with  the  point,  for  it  is  rare  to  carry 
them  farther.  Sometimes  the  actual  thickness 
of  the  mortar  joint  is  required  to  be  greater  than 
the  external  and  visible  joint  between  the  two 
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faced  or  pitch-facci  work,  in  which  the  joints 
being  first  determined  and  the  external  edges 
of  the  stone  established  (see  Out  of  Wind  under 
Wind),  a  drove  chisel,  or  a  pitching  chisel  of 
stouter  make,  is  set  with  its  edge  upon  this  de- 
termined angle  of  the  stone,  and  with  a  blow  a 
rough  splinter  is  broken  off,  the  operation  being 
repeated  until  the  fan  of  the  stone  is  at  its 
edges  true  and  vertical,  whatever  rough  projec- 
tions there  may  be  on  the  face  beyond  the  joints. 
The  finish  may  then  be  carried  farther  by  es- 
tablishing a  draft  on  all  four  edges  of  the  stone, 
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or  at  ptewure  along  the  horizontal  edges  only, 
this  process  emphasifing  the  couraed  look  of  the 
whole.  In  the  case  of  drafted  work,  however, 
it  is  teas  usual  to  use  a  wholly  rock'faced  finish, 
the  larger  projection  being  then  commonly 
knocked  otf,  BO  as  to  bring  the  stone  to  approxi- 
mate uniformity  of  Bur&c«.  When  chisel  work 
is  to  be  used,  the  workman  begins  with  the 
Point  or  Pointing  Tool  (see  those  terms),  a 
straight  bar  of  steel,  square  or  octagonal,  with 
a  four-sided  pyramidal  point,  or  sometimes  a 
very  short  edge.  With  this  point  the  work- 
man cuts  channels  across  the  face  of  the  stone 
diagonally,  and  across  each  other,  all  theee  chan- 
nels being  carefully  kept  in  the  same  plane  by 
reference  to  the  edges  and  the  use  of  the  wooden 
straightedge.  The  spaces  between,  where  the 
rugged  stone  still  projects,  are  then  gone  over 
with  the  point  until  the  whole  has  an  approxi- 
mately uniform  aurface.    This  can  be  carried  so 
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entering  the  groove  on  one  side  and  leaving  it 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  toothed  chisel  can 
be  used  with  great  effect  on  soft  stone,  if  applied 
much  as  the  lines  of  cross  hatching  are  applied 
in  ordinary  drawing;  the  edge  blow  of  the  tod 
gives  seven  or  eight  short  parallel  linee ;  if  the 
successive  blows  are  at  different  angles,  a  sur- 
&ce  is  procured  generally  unifonn  and  suffi- 
ciently smooth,  but  without  a  r^ular  tool  mark 
which  can  be  counted,  and  with  a  very  happy 
result.  Hammer-finished  work  is  done  by  blows 
directly  upon  the  sur&ce,  which  bring  a  uni- 
formly lined  or  finely  grained  surface,  but  these 
implements  are  hardly  applicable  to  soft  stone. 
The  steps  and  platforms  for  st«rs  of  marble  <^ 
granite  are  neariy  always  hammer-dressed,  and  for 
this  the  coarsest  hammer,  or  that  which  has  the 
fewest  blades,  is  used.  A  hammer  with  aii  blades 
gives  what  is  called  six-cut  work,  and  from  six 
to  twelve^:ut  work  is  the  limit     Other  varieties 
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&T,  and  the  linee  cut  by  the  point  made  so  regular 
and  fine,  that  the  stone  is  conniderHl  presentable 
for  tace  work.  It  is  then  said  to  be  Broached, 
the  rough  projections  between  the  linen  made 
by  the  point  being  never  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  wide,  nor  projecting  more  than 
one-quarter  of  an  inch.  Instead  of  cutting  par- 
allel lines  by  the  point,  short  and  irregularly 
spaced,  lines  may  be  cut,  producing  what  is 
called  pointed  work,  and  some  times  rough 
pointed  work,  a  surface  very  effective  in  granite, 
especially  if  ha\-ing  many  party-coloured  ingredi- 
ents in  its  mass.  If,  however,  it  is  intendixl  to 
use  the  chisel  of  any  form,  the  point  is  laid 
aside  afler  the  first  evenness  of  surface  is  ob- 
tained, and  then,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  stone  —  hard,  soft,  fine,  or  coarse  in  grain 
—  there  may  be  used  either  the  Toothed  Chisel, 
the  eilge  of  which  is  cut  into  blunt  teeth,  having 
about  eight  in  an  edge  of  three  inches,  or  the 
Drove  Chisel,  which  has  a  uniform  straight  edge, 
or  the  Patent  Hammer,  or  Bush  Hammer,  the  two 
last  being  used  for  harder  rock,  the  two  former 
for  the  softer  sandHtones  and  limentones.  Drove 
work  u  done  by  the  drove  chisel,  which  cuts 
shallow  grooves  sidewise,  the  edge  of  the  tool 
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of  dressing  are  known;  thus.  Picked,  or  Sparrow- 
billed,  Work  has  a  somewhat  uniform  aurftre 
produced  by  the  blows  of  a  sharp  point,  so  that 
it  resembles  pointed  work  of  considerable  regu- 
larity. A  similar  effect  is  produced  with  less 
labour  by  means  of  the  Cmndall.  Vermiculated 
work  is  that  sometimes  seen  in  neoclassic  build- 
ings, in  which  the  surface  looks  as  if  worms  had 
eatrn  their  way  about  the  surface  without  going 
below  a  certain  fixed  depth  ;  it  is  an  awkward 
way  of  expressing  the  effect  of  rough  stone, 
which  could  be  better  done  by  some  form  of 
rock-faced  work.  Rusticated  work  is  merely 
the  sinking  of  the  joints,  or,  more  properly,  the 
raising  of  the  larger  part  of  the  fiace  of  each 
stone  beyond  the  joint.  —  R.  S. 

(See  Axe,  II.;  Boast;  Chase;  Dab;  Draft; 
Hammer-dressed ;  Nig ;  Nobble ;  Quarry- 
facol;  Rock-faced;  Scabble;  Scutching; 
Skiffling.) 

BTONEHEN&B.  A  prehistoric  and  mega- 
lithic  monument  in  Wiltshire,  England,  not  &r 
from  Salisbury.  It  is  the  most  imposing  mega- 
lithic  monument  in  existence,  thou^  not  cover- 
ing aa  much  ground  as  those  at  Camac,  in 
Brittany. 


STONE  LIME 

STONE  UBAB.  Lime^  made  by  calcining 
limestone  or  marble  in  a  proper  kiln.  The 
quality  of  the  lime  varies  with  the  amount  of 
sand,  clay,  or  silicates  mixed  with  the  pure  cal- 
careous element  of  the  stone. 

STONE  SETTING.  The  art  and  practice 
of  putting  into  permanent  place  the  stones  pre- 
pared for  building,  including  the  preparation 
and  spreading  of  mortar,  if  used,  the  laying  of 
lead  joints  where  needed  (as  between  bases  and 
shafts,  or  shafts  and  capitals),  and  the  exact 
turning  of  arches  made  up  of  wedge-shaped 
solids  (see  Voussoir),  and  similar  work.  (See 
Stone  Cutting.) 

STONEWARE.  Potter's  ware  made  of 
very  silicious  clay,  or  of  clay  and  flint,  which, 
when  piroperly  mixed,  moulded,  and  fired, 
becomes  vitrified  throughout.  It  is  often 
moulded  to  form  copings,  chimney  tops,  etc. 

STOOL.     A,   Same  as  Seating. 

B,  The  small  moulded  shelf  under  the  sash 
of  a  window,  serving  as  an  interior  sill. 

STOOP.  A.  In  New  York  and  in  those 
cities  which  have  followed  New  York  in  this 
respect,  an  out-of-door  flight  of  stairs  with  a 
platform  at  the  top,  the  whole  constituting  the 
means  of  approach  to  the  front  door. 

B.  By  extension,  in  parts  of  the  northeast 
United  States,  a  porch,  veranda,  platform,  or 
terrace  of  any  sort.  Thus,  the  inhabitants 
of  a  small  frame  house  in  a  village  speak  of  the 
front  stoop  and  the  back  stoop,  meaning  any- 
thing from  a  flight  of  three  steps  and  a  small 
platform  to  a  veranda  covering  the  whole  side 
or  end  of  the  house.     (Also  written  Stoup.) 

—  R.  S. 

Box  Stoop.  In  New  York,  since  1880,  a 
stoop  making  a  quarter  turn,  having  a  plat- 
form, and  presenting  the  side  of  the  lower 
flight  to  the  street.  This  structure  requires  a 
vertical  waU  and  parapet  on  the  outer  side, 
whence  the  name. 

STOP  (n.).  Anything  serving  to  keep  a 
door  or  casement  from  swinging  past  its  proper 
plane  when  shut  or  open ;  or  to  keep  a  sliding 
sash,  shutter,  or  door  in  its  proper  grooves ;  or 
to  stop  a  door  or  drawer  from  going  too  far 
into  the  frame  in  which  it  slides.  Stops  may 
be  permanent  or  temporary,  and  the  permanent 
ones  may  form  a  part  of  the  structure  or  be 
inserted  afterward  at  pleasure. 

STOP  BEAD.  A  continuous  strip  or 
moulding,  usually  shaped  into  a  half  round 
on  one  edge,  whence  its  name,  bead,  and  serv- 
ing to  keep  a  sliding  sash  or  similar  member 
in  its  place.  When  such  a  sash  has  to  be 
taken  out  for  repairs,  or  the  like,  the  stop  bead 
is  usually  removed ;  it  is  therefore  in  good 
work  often  held  by  screws  only. 

STOPCOCK.     (See  Cock.) 

STORAGE  BATTER7.  (See  Electrical 
Appliances.) 
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STORM  CELLAR 

STORAGE         BUILDING ; 
HOUSE.     (See  Warehouse.) 

STORE.  A,  A  place  for  the  storing  of 
goods  of  any  kind ;  in  this  sense,  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  Storehouse.  (Compare  also  Ware- 
house.) Stores  ix^  this  sense  are  not  usuaUy 
the  subject  of  careful  architectural  treatment ; 
they  are  apt  to  be  extremely  plain  and  bare 
buildings  of  greater  or  less  strength  in  the 
floors  and  walls,  according  to  the  material  ex- 
pected to  be  deposited  in  them. 

B.  A  place  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of 
goods ;  a  shop.  In  this  sense,  common  in  the 
United  States  and  in  many  of  the  British 
colonies.  Buildings  designed  for  stores  in  this 
sense  have  been  erected  during  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in.  the  great  cities 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  some  of 
these  buildings  are  of  very  great  size  and  cost. 
Buildings  for  Departmental  Stores  (see  below) 
have  been  erected  covering  100,000  square 
feet  of  ground  and  six  or  seven  stories  high ; 
the  whole  being  occupied  by  salesrooms  and 
the  workrooms  for  persons  who  receive  and  de- 
liver goods,  unpack,  pack,  and  repair  them, 
and  in  other  ways  serve  the  salesrooms  to 
which  the  public  has  access.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  as  yet  careful  architec- 
tural thought  has  been  given  to  the  problem 
of  the  planning  and  construction  of  these  build- 
ings. In  the  plural,  Stores,  see  Cooperative 
Store  below.  —  R.  S. 

Cooperative  Store.  A  store  in  sense  B, 
kept  up  by  a  cooperative  society,  to  enable  its 
members  to  procure  goods  cheaply  by  eliminating 
profits.  In  Great  Britain,  often  called  the 
Stores,  in  ordinary  conversation. 

Departmental  Store.  An  establishment 
for  the  sale  of  goods  of  many  varieties.  The 
stafl*  of  employees  being  very  great,  and  the 
goods  oflered  for  sale  being  of  many  widely 
different  sorts,  there  have  to  be  established 
departments  almost  whoUy  independent  of  the 
others,  and  each  having  a  superintendent. 

—  R.  S. 

STORE  FRONT.     Same  as  Shop  front. 

STOREHOUSE.  A  building  used  for  the 
storage  of  goods ;  the  general  term.  (See  Stor- 
age Warehouse,  under  Warehouse.) 

STOREROOM.  A  room  for  the  conven- 
ient storage  of  goods  or  reserved  stock,  not 
exposed  for  sale,  in  connection  with  a  shop  or 
store;  or  of  domestic  supplies  in  a  dwelling 
house. 

STORM  CELLAR.  In  countries  where 
tornadoes  are  to  be  feared,  a  structure  partly 
or  wholly  imderground,  intended  for  shelter  and 
safety  when  a  tornado  threatens  to  pass  over 
the  spot.  In  the  middle  west  of  the  United 
States  the  tornadoes  travel  eastward  or  north- 
eastward, and  the  nile  is,  when  you  see  the 
black  cloud  approaching,  to  run  northwesterly 
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STORM  DOOR 

from  what  appears  to  be  its  course.  As,  then, 
the  tornado  approaches  from  the  west  or  south- 
west, it  is  usual  to  place  the  storm  cellar 
northwest  of  the  house,  and  connected  with  the 
cellar  under  the  house  by  a  tunnel. 

STORM  DOOR.  Same  as  Weather  Door, 
{which  see,  under  Door). 

8TORT.  A,  The  space  in  a  building  com- 
prised between  the  top  of  a  floor  and  the  top 
of  the  floor  next  above ;  hence,  one  of  the 
structural  subdivisions  in  the  height  of  a  house. 
(See  Attic ;  Entresol ;  Etage ;  Mezzanine ; 
Piano  Nobile ;  Rez-de-Chauss^e.) 

B,  A  tier,  a  horizontal  row  of  windows,  or 
the  like,  forming  a  large  architectural  detail, 
and  making  up  one  of  several  successive  stages, 
even  where  no  floors  exist. 

8TORT  POST.  In  stories  open  to  the 
street,  as  in  some  shops  or  sheds,  one  of  the 
posts  under  the  beam  which  supports  the  exte- 
rior wall. 

STORT  ROD.  A  rod  cut  to  the  exact 
height  of  a  story,  from  top  of  floor  to  top  of 
floor,  used  to  ascertain  the  proper  height  for  the 
risers  of  the  staircase  by  dividing  the  rod  into 
as  many  equal  subdivisions  as  there  are  steps. 

STOSS,  VmT ;  sculptor  and  engraver ;  b. 
about  1447  (in  Krakau,  Poland);  d.  1533. 

He  was  a  well-known  master  as  early  as 
1472,  in  which  year  he  finished  the  great  altar 
of  the  King  Kasimir  in  the  cathedral  of  Kra- 
kau. In  1496  he  made  the  first  mo<lel  for  the 
shrine  of  S.  Sebaldus  in  the  church  of  that 
saint  in  Nuremberg,  which  was  carried  out  by 
Peter  Vischer  (see  Vischer). 

Fith,  Oeschichte  der  Bildende  KUnste, 

STOUP.  A.  A  basin  for  holy  water, 
placed  in  a  niche  or  against  a  wall  or  pillar 
near  the  entrance  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church. 

B.    Same  as  Stoop. 

STOVE.  A.  A  heate<l  room  of  any  sort, 
as  a  greenhouse,  in  which  an  especially  high 
temperature  is  maintained  for  tropical  plants ; 
a  drying  chamber  used  in  various  manufactures ; 
a  Laconicum,  or  sweat  room. 

B,  A  warming  or  cooking  apparatus,  gen- 
erally of  iron,  and  portable.  In  Germanic  and 
other  cold  countries  the  stove  is  often  a  more 
important  and  permanent  structure,  built  of 
glazed  tiles,  more  or  less  decorative  in  charac- 
ter, and  so  situated,  generally,  as  to  warm 
contiguous  rooms.     (See  Kang.) 

STOWU,  RICHARD  DB ;  architect. 

He  built  the  Eleanor  Cross  (see  Cross  of 

Queen   Eleanor)   at    Lincoln    (England),    and 

about  1306-1310  was  employed  as  cementOr 

riu8  at  Lincoln  Cathedral.     He  contracted  to 

continue  the  central  tower. 

Hunter,  On  the  Death  of  Queen  Eleanor  of 
Castille. 

STRACK,  JOHANN  HEINRICH;  archi- 
tect; b.  July  24,   1805;   d.  June   13,   1880. 
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STRAP  ORNAMENT 

He  studied  architecture  with  Schinkel  (i 
Schinkel),  and  in  1834  went  to  Italy.  After 
his  return  he  was  made  professor  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Berlin.  In  1862  S track  went  to 
Athens  and  superintended  the  excavation  of  the 
theater  of  Dionysos.  He  published  Das  alt' 
griechische  Theatergebdude  (1843,  folio); 
Zeigel  Bauwerke  des  Mittel alters  und  der 
Renaissance  in  Italien  (BerUn,  1889,  folio); 
Baudenkmiller  Horns  des  XV.-XVL  Jalir- 
hunderts:  ergdnzung  zu  Letarouilly  (Berlin, 
1891,  folio)  etc. 

AUgemeine  deutsche  Biographie* 

STRAIGHTBDOB.  A.  A  ruler  used  by 
draughtsmen  for  ruling  long  lines  for  which  the 
T  square  cannot  be  conveniently  employe<l; 
e.g.  the  converging  lines  of  a  large  perspective 
drawing.  It  is  usually  of  light,  hard  wood, 
but  hard  rubber  and  celluloid  are  also  used. 

B.  An  implement  used  in  building,  for 
various  purposes.  For  laying  off  long  lines 
and  for  testing  the  evenness  of  a  plane  surface 
of  plaster  or  stone,  a  thoroughly  seasoned 
board  with  an  edge  planed  perfectly  true  is 
employed.  For  testing  levels  a  long,  wide 
board  is  used,  having  the  lower  edge  perfectly 
true  and  the  middle  part  of  the  l)ack  or  upper 
edge  parallel  to  it ;  from  this  part  the  back 
tapers  somewhat  to  either  end.  It  is  used  by 
setting  the  lower  edge  on  the  surface  or  sur- 
faces to  be  tested,  and  applying  the  spirit-level 
to  the  middle  of  the  back. 

— A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

STRAIOHT  IJNX2  PEN.  Same  as  Draw- 
ing Pen,  B  (which  see  under  Pen). 

STRAIN.  The  deformation  or  change  of 
shape  of  a  body  as  the  result  of  a  Stress  (which 
see). 

Breakliig  Strain.  A  strain  so  great  that 
the  body  subjected  to  it  is  ruptured. 

STRAIN  DIAGRAM ;  P0L700N.  A  geo- 
metrical  diagram  used  in  the  graphical  method 
of  determining  the  strains  in  a  framed  structure, 
such  as  a  truss.  The  given  loads  or  other  outer 
forces  are  represented  in  amount  and  direction 
by  a  series  of  lines ;  other  lines  are  plotted  to 
the  same  scale  corresponding  in  direction  to  the 
respective  members  of  the  structure.  On  com- 
pletion of  the  polygon,  these  latter  may  be 
directly  measured  by  scale  on  the  drawing. 
The  process  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
Polygon,  and  the  Parallelogram,  of  Forces. 

STRAININO  ARCH.     (See  under  Arch.) 

STRAININO  BEAM.     (See  under  Beam.) 

STRAININO  PUblCE.  Same  as  Straining 
Beam  (which  see  under  Beam). 

STRAP  ORNABCBNT ;  "WORK.  A  method 
of  ornamentation,  especially  characteristic  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  in  England,  composed 
of  a  capricious  interlacing,  folding,  and  inter- 
penetration  of  bands  or  fillets,  sometimes  rep- 
resented as  cut  with  foliations. 
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STREET   ARCFIITErTURE 

At  Rouen,  in  Normandy.  Two  fronts  of  private  Klroiijily  marked  central  feature  carried  throu^rl) 
houses  ilaiiiig  frcnn  the  sixtei-nth  century.  Tlie  the  wliiili' from,  from  the  lowest  aljiry  to  the  dormer, 
ground  Hlory  with  llie  8hu|i-fvonts  has  been  too  is  reniark»ljli>  as  uhowiiig  the  indifference  Uie  de- 
much  luodihrd  to  be  of  intert'Et,  hut  the  rest  of  the  si;;ni'r  fell  with  regard  to  the  relative  narrownesa 
ta^e  is  in  eauli  ca<e  fairly  wtll  preserved.     The  uf  ha  fafoile. 


STRAW  HOUSE 

STRA'W  HOUSE.     (See  Grass  House.) 

STRBET.  A  public  way  in  a  village,  town, 
or  city ;  the  continuation  of  a  road  through  a 
district  thickly  covered  with  houses  and  upon 
which  the  houses  face.  The  term  may  be  con- 
sidered as  including  the  actual  surface  of  the 
ground  with  the  pavements,  or  other  covering 
and  preparation  of  the  ground  to  bear  travel, 
together  with  the  gutters  and  similar  con- 
veniences ;  or  it  may  include  the  soil  below  and 
the  air  space  above,  as  when  an  exercise  of  the 
legal  right  of  a  community  to  carry  out  repairs 
or  the  like  is  in  question  ;  or,  finally,  it  may 
even  be  considered  as  including  the  houses  facing 
upon  the  roadway,  and  their  gardens  and  ap- 
proaches. (See  Alley  ;  Calle  ;  Fondamenta ; 
Galleria ;  Gallery  in  senses  F  and  G ;  Mews ; 
Passage  (II),  pronounced  as  in  French ;  Rio 
Terrk  ;  Riva  ;  Wynd.)  Also  under  the  general 
head  come  such  terms  as  avenue;  place,  in  the 
sense  of  a  limited  part  of  longer  street ;  roady 
in  the  sense  used  in  London  for  long  streets,  until 
lately  suburban ;  terrace,  in  nearly  the  same 
sense  as  place,  above ;  and  local  terms  such  as 
chauss^e,  circle,  cit4,  court,  crescent,  gasse, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  distinct  explana- 
tion. • 

STREET,  GEORGE  EDMUND,  R.A.,  F. 
S.  A.  ;  architect ;  b.  June  20,  1824  ;  d  Dec. 
18,  1881. 

In  1844  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Sir  George 
Gilbert  Scott  (see  Scott,  G.  G.).  In  1852  he 
was  appointed  diocesan  architect  at  Oxford, 
England,  and  afterward  held  the  same  office 
for  the  dioceses  of  York,  Ripon,  and  Winchester. 
In  1856  he  established  his  office  in  London. 
He  restored  a  large  number  of  mediaeval  monu- 
ments, the  cathedrals  of  York,  Carlisle,  Bristol, 
and  Dublin,  the  church  of  S.  Peter  Mancroft 
at  Norwich,  the  church  at  Hythe,  etc.  He 
built  a  very  large  number  of  new  churches  in 
the  Gothic  styles,  being  especially  successful  in 
the  smaller  designs.  In  1867  he  entered  the 
memorable  competition  for  the  new  Courts  of 
Justice  in  London,  and  in  1868  was  appointed 
architect  of  that  work.  A  list  of  bis  works  is 
given  in  the  Builder,  Vol.  XLL  (1881),  p.  779. 
Street  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1871,  and  was  afterward  elected  president 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
He  published  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture 
in  Northern  Italy  (1855,  1  vol.  8vo),  Gothic 
Architecture  in  Spain  (1865,  1  vol.  8vo), 
and  numerous  contributions  to  periodicals, 
especially  the  Ecclesiologist  and  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. His  notes  on  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  Italy  were  published  by  the  Arundel  Society 
(1  vol.  folio,  1883). 

A.  E.  Street,  Memoir  of  George  Edmund  Street ; 
Obituary  in  Builder,    1881,  Vol.  XLI.,  p.  777. 

STRISBT    ARCHITECTURIl      That  pre- 
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STRENGTH 

pared  to  face  the  street,  and,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  city  architecture  generaUy. 

The  cities  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  had  a 
street  architecture  of  which  the  modems  can 
form  but  little  conception.  This  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  numerous  covered  galleries,  porticoes, 
and  buildings  open  to  all  comers,  which,  in  the 
more  sumptuous  towns,  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
space.  Antioch,  Palmyra,  Gerasa,  and  other 
cities  of  Syria  were  remarkable  for  their  long 
and  straight  avenues  flanked  by  double  colon- 
nades supporting  roo&,  so  that  for  considerable 
distances  the  footway  was  roofed  and  formed  a 
continuous  portico.  What  the  city  of  Rome 
possessed  were  the  splendid  Imperial  Fora, 
which  were  added  to  the  Roman  Forum,  by 
different  emperors,  on  the  north  and  also  east- 
ward of  the  Capitol.  Meanwhile,  the  exteriors 
of  private  houses  were  probably  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  even  great  public  monuments  were 
more  commonly  low  and  plain  in  their  outside 
appearance,  temples  only  having  an  effective 
external  architecture.  For  the  modem  city, 
then,  the  consideration  of  street  architecture 
begins  with  the  Middle  Ages,  going  back  to 
antiquity  only  for  lessons  in  landscape  architec- 
ture. It  is  with  the  improvement  of  those 
crowded  mediaeval  cities,  too,  that  the  legal 
aspect  of  street  architecture  demands  attention. 
Overhanging  upper  stories  had  to  be  forbidden  ; 
private  owners  had  to  be  checked  when  their 
fronts  encroached  upon  the  roadway  ;  dangerous 
cellar  steps  had  to  be  guarded ;  narrow  and 
dark  alleys  had  to  be  closed  with  gates:  and 
little  by  little  the  modem  city  has  grown  up, 
sacrificing  picturesqueness  and  often  seemliness 
to  sanitary  conditions  and  the  appearance  of 
uniform  ordonnance.  —  R.  S. 

STRENGTH.  In  building,  commonly  in  the 
phrase  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.  The 
power  of  solid  bodies  to  resist  forces  which  tend 
to  change  their  shape,  position,  or  consistency. 
This  power  is  developed  in  their  resistance  to 
the  various  stresses  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, viz.,  stresses  of  compression,  of  tension, 
of  shear,  of  torsion,  and  transverse  stresses. 
The  science  of  the  resistance  of  materials  has 
for  its  object  to  determine  the  internal  stresses 
developed  in  the  different  parts  of  a  structure, 
and  to  enable  its  parts  to  be  proportioned  with 
economy.  It  is  in  part  theoretical  and  partly 
experimental. 

Nearly  all  the  solid  materials  used  in  con- 
struction possess  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
elasticity,  a  property  which  tends  to  cause  a 
body  to  return  to  its  original  shape  upon  the 
removal  of  the  external  force  by  which  it  has 
been  deformed.  If  by  reason  of  the  application 
of  an  excessive  force  the  body  does  not  resume 
its  original  shape,  its  elasticity  has  been  im- 
paired, the  elastic  limit  has  been  exceeded. 
Within  the  elastic  limit  the  deformations  are 
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proportional  to  the  applied  forces.  The  elonga- 
tion or  shortening  of  a  bar  under  tension  or 
compression  {I)  is  proportional  to  the  applied 
force  (P),  and  to  the  length  of  the  bar  (L),  and 
inversely  to  its  cross-sectional  area  {A)y  and  to 
a  specific  constant  called  the  '*  Modulus  of 
Elasticity  '*  of  the  material,  represented  by  the 
letter  (E) ;  we  have  therefore  the  reUtiona : 


EA 


I 


As  the  ratio  —  is  very  small,  E  is  generally  a 

Zj 

very  large  number.      If  ^  is  made  =  1,  and 

—  =  1,  then  E=:  P,  E  therefore  is  the  imagi- 
L 

nary  force  which  would  double  the  length  of 
the  rod  under  tension,  or  reduce  it  to  zero  under 
compression.  These  forces  are  imaginary  be- 
cause the  formula  assumes  them  applicable  to 
all  elongations  and  compressions,  whereas  this 
is  only  true  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
material. 

Compression  tends  to  reduce  the  length  of 
the  body  subjected  to  it,  and  is  accompanied  by 
lateral  expansion.  If  carried  to  the  limit,  it  de- 
stroys the  body  by  crushing  It.  This,  however, 
applies  to  short  blocks  three  or  four  diameters 
in  height.  When  the  length  is  twelve  times 
the  thickness  or  more,  the  tendency  to  bend 
modifies  the  distribution  of  the  compression  on 
the  section,  and  in  very  long  columns  pro- 
duces rupture  by  bending.  Short  bodies  when 
crushed  act  differently  according  to  their  struc- 
ture. Granular  bodies,  as  brick,  stone,  cast 
iron,  fail  by  the  separation  of  cones  or  pyramids 
which  slide  down  along  the  slopes  of  a  central 
cone  or  pyramid.  If  the  body  is  four  or  five 
times  as  long  as  its  thickness,  two  cones  remain 
upon  the  upper  and  lower  bases,  and  the  sides 
flake  off  between  them.  If  fibrous,  as  wood,  the 
fibres  will  buckle  and  the  block  will  split  end- 
wise under  pressure ;  if  the  fibres  cohere  strongly 
as  in  wrought  iron  and  steel,  the  body  will 
bulge,  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel.  This  bulging 
varies  with  the  hardness  of  the  material.  In  a 
recent  experiment  with  steel  from  the  head  of 
a  rail,  the  side  next  to  the  surface,  which  had 
been  hardened  by  the  hammering  of  the  wheels, 
bulged  very  little ;  most  of  the  deformation  was 
on  the  side  of  the  specimen  most  remote  from 
the  head  of  the  rail.  Under  tension  a  body 
elongates  and  contracts  laterally,  a  feature 
which  becomes  very  marked  as  the  specimen 
approaches  rupture. 

Shear  is  a  stress  acting  upon  any  section  of 
a  body  parallel  to  the  plane  of  section,  tending 
to  make  the  parts  slide  upon  each  other.  Re- 
sistance to  the  shearing  stress  is  the  molecular 
force  developed  in  the  section  equal  and  con- 
trary to  the  shear.  In  a  beam  loaded  with 
detached  weights,  the  reaction  of  the  supports 
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being  forces  acting  upward,  the  shear  at  any 
point  is  equal  to  the  reaction  at  one  end  lees 
the  sum  of  all  weights  between  the  point  and 
the  support  considered,  and  is  uniform  from  one 
weight  to  the  next.  It  becomes  zero  at  the 
point  where  the  sum  of  the  weights  is  equal  to 
the  reaction  on  the  same  side  of  the  section. 
If  the  load  is  continuous,  the  shear  will  diminish 
gradually  from  either  support  to  its  zero  point 
In  a  system  of  detached  weights,  the  shear  at 
any  point  by  its  distance  from  the  next  weight 
between  it  and  the  support,  is  the  increase  in 
bending  moment,  to  be  added  to  the  bending 
moment  at  the  weight  considered. 

Transverse    Stress.      Assume    a    prismatic 
bar  or  beam  resting  upon  two  supports  and 
loaded  with  a  weight.      The  reactions  of  the 
supports  are  forces  acting  upward.     Consider 
a  section  between  the  weight  and  one  support. 
This  portion  is  acted  upon  by  the  force  P, 
which  tends  to  cause  it  to  slide  upward  at  the 
plane  of  section.     This  is  the  shearing  stress. 
The  resistance  to  shear  is  a  molecuUr  force  de- 
veloped in    the  section  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  shearing  stress.     Under  the  same  condi- 
tions the  force  P,   multiplied  by  its  distance 
from  the  section,  is  the  bending  moment  about 
that  section.     It  tends  to  bend  that  portion  of 
the  beam  upward,  compressing  the  fibres  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  beam,  and  extending  those  in 
the  lower  half.     If  we  had  considered  the  other 
portion   of  the   beam,    the  part  carrying  the 
weight,  the  treatment   would   have  been  the 
same,   only   the  shear  from   the   reaction   of 
the  support  would  be  reduced  at  the  position 
of  the  weight,  which  acts  downward,  making 
the  shear  between  the  weight  and  the  section 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  weight  and 
the  reaction.     The  bending  moment  also  would 
be  reduced  by  the  moment  of  the  weight,  that 
is,  the  weight  multiplied  by  its  distance  from 
the  section  considered.     The  moment  of  resist- 
ance of  the  fibres  to  compression  and  extension, 
that  is,  the  sum  of  the  resistance  of  all  the 
fibres,  each  by  its  distance  from  the  centre  line 
which  is  neither  extended  nor  compressed,  must 
be  equal  and  contrary  to  the  bending  caused  by 
the   external   forces.     The  stresses  upon  the 
fibres  are  proportional  to  their  distance  from 
the  centre  line  (the  neutral  axis),  the  outermost 
fibres   are   therefore   the   most  strained,    and 
rupture  begins  with  them.     By  a  principle  of 
mechanics  a  shearing  stress  in  one  plane  is  ac- 
companied by  a  shearing  stress  of  equal  intensity 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  first.    The  ver- 
tical shearing  force  therefore  at  any   section 
causes  an  equal  horizontal  shearing  force  dis- 
tributed over  the  section  and  greatest  at  the 
neutral  axis.     This  horizontal  shear  is  f&miliarly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  two  equal  beams  placed 
one  on  top  of  the  other  will  bear  only  half  as 
great  a  load  as  a  single  beam  of  the  joint  depth 
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of  the  two,  unless  these  be  prevented  from 
sliding  upon  each  other  by  means  of  keys  and 
bolts.  The  two  resist  bending  as  2  ^',  ^  being 
the  depth  of  each ;  the  single  (or  the  compound) 
beam  resists  as  (2  /i)*=  4  h\ 

Torsion  is  produced  when  a  bar  fixed  at 
one  end  is  subjected  to  forces  forming  a  couple 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  bar. 
It  tends  to  revolve  in  their  own  plane  the  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  bar,  and  to  change  the 
straight  fibres  into  spirals. 

Of  the  materials  commonly  used  in  building, 
cast  iron  is  generally  the  least  reliable,  where 
exposed  to  bending  stresses.  Its  resistance  to 
compression  is  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  its 
tensile  strength.  Wrought  iron  and  mild  steel 
have  about  the  same  strength  to  resist  tension 
and  compression,  their  resistance  to  shear  is 
about  two- thirds  of  their  tensile  strength. 
Wood  varies  greatly  in  strength.  Its  resist- 
ance to  tension  is,  as  a  rule,  considerably 
greater  than  its  resistance  to  compression.  Its 
resistance  to  shear  across  the  grain  is  also 
slight,  though  very  much  greater  than  its  re- 
sistance to  horizontal  shear  (shear  along  the 
grain)  which  is  very  small,  varying  from  200 
to  300  pounds  to  the  square  inch  for  the  softer 
woods,  to  600  or  even  1000  for  the  harder  and 
tougher  kinds.  It  is  difficult  to  develop  the 
full  tensile  strength  of  timber  because  to  con- 
nect it  in  such  manner  as  to  apply  tension, 
notches  or  gains  must  be  cut  into  it  which 
weaken  the  stick. 

The  horizontal  shear  from  the  key  to  the  end 
of  the  timber  must  be  equal  to  the  compression 
of  the  key  upon  the  fibre  of  the  beam.  Conse- 
quently the  deeper  the  key  seat  the  greater 
must  be  its  distance  from  the  end.  The  depth 
of  the  key  seat  also  diminishes  the  section  of 
the  timber.  This  may  be  made  less  if  long 
timbers  are  to  be  connected  by  not  placing  the 
keys  opposite  to  each  other. 

Breaking  Strength;  Crashing  Strength; 
Shearing  Strength;  Tensile  Strength;  Tor- 
sional Strength  ;  Transverse  Strength ;  same 
as  Ultimate  Strength  in  resistance  to  a  force 
tending  to  cause  rupture ;  crushing ;  shearing 
(see  Shearing  Weight) ;  tension ;  twisting ; 
cross  breakage,  —  respectively.  This  use  of 
the  term  strength  is  familiar,  but  erroneous. 

Ultimate  Strength.  The  last  and  greatest 
strength  in  a  piece  of  material  as  noted  by  test- 
ing in  it  the  extreme  power  of  resistance  ob- 
served just  before  it  gives  way. 

"Working  Strength.  The  strength  which 
in  practice  it  is  considered  safe  to  depend  on,  in 
any  given  material  or  member.  It  was  formerly 
determined  by  dividing  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  material  (the  Breaking  Load)  by  a 
"factor  of  safety"  which  expressed  a  ratio 
determined  by  experience  to  provide  for  unseen 
contingencies.      At  this   day,   however,   it   is 
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usual  to  refer  the  working  stress  to  the  elastic 
limit  of  the  material,  —  the  stress  at  which 
permanent  deformation  takes  place.  This  can- 
not be  exceeded  ;  and  the  allowed  stress  is  gen- 
erally limited  to  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
elastic  limit,  or  in  extreme  cases  to  two-thirds. 
Allowance  is  made  for  impact  if  the  structure 
is  exposed  to  shock,  and  for  variable  stresses 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  case. 

Middleton,  Straiiis  in  structures^  a  text-book 
for  students^  London,  1887,  1  vol.  12mo.;  Kent, 
The  Strength  of  Materials,  New  York,  1890, 
1  vol.  12mo.;  Tarn,  The  Mechanics  of  Architec- 
ture, London,  1892,  1  vol.  12mo.;  Pbilbrick, 
Beams  and  Girders:  Practical  Formulas  for 
their  Resistance,  New  York.  Van  Nostrand,  1886, 
1  vol.  16mo. 

—  W.  R.  HUTTON. 

STRESS.  The  mutual  action  caused  at  the 
surface  of  contact  between  two  bodies,  whereby 
each  exerts  a  force  upon  the  other.  Also  the 
similar  force  between  two  imaginary  parts  of  a 
body,  as  on  the  opposite  sides  of  an  imaginary 
section  taken  at  any  point  of  the  body  under 
consideration.  Thus,  a  column  exerts  by  its 
weight  a  downward  force  on  its  foundation, 
which  reacts  upward  on  the  column :  each  of 
these  bodies  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  stress. 
And,  in  like  manner,  at  any  part  of  the  column, 
the  parts  on  each  side  of  an  imaginary  plane 
passed  through  the  column  react  upon  one  an- 
other, and  are  in  a  state  of  stress. 

The  effect  of  a  stress  on  a  body  is  to  pro- 
duce a  change  of  shape,  which  deformation  is 
called  strain.  Thus,  in  the  above  case,  each 
of  the  two  bodies  is  compressed  or  shortened 
vertically.  These  definitions  are  those  main- 
tained by  Rankine*  and  other  scientific  men, 
although  the  distinction  made  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived universal  acceptance,  and  the  terms  are 
in  common  usage  confused  and  often  taken  as 
synonymous.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

STRESS  DIAGRAM.  (See  Strain  Dia- 
gram.) 

STRETCHER.  In  masonry,  a  solid,  as  a 
brick  or  stone  laid  lengthwise  in  the  wall. 
(Compare  Binder ;  Header ;  Through  Stone.) 

STRETCHING.  Laying  lengthwise,  as 
bricks  in  a  wall. 

STRETCHING  COURSE.  In  masonry, 
a  course  of  stretchers,  in  contradistinction  to 
one  of  headers,  which  would  be  a  Bond  Course. 

STRETCHING  PIECE.  Properly,  a  tie ; 
frequently  a  strut  or  brace,  a  term  more  com- 
mon in  furniture  making  than  in  building. 

STRIGIL  ORNAMENT.  In  Roman  archi- 
tecture, a  decoration  of  a  flat  member,  as  a 
fascia,  with  a  repetition  of  slightly  curved  ver- 
tical flutings  or  reedings,  supposed  to  resemble 
the  strigil  or  scraper  used  after  anointing. 

iRankine,  William  John  Macquorn  (1820- 
1872),  civil  engineer  and  discoverer  in  physical 
science. 


STRIKE 
A.   To   drc68  and  Boiootb,  as 

the  outer  eiige  of  a.  joint  of  mortar  between 
two  bricks  or  stoues.  Struck  joints  are  tbose 
which  have  been  shaped  either  with  a  trowel  or 
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THAT     THR     WALL     REMARK     UK     A     MURK     UNI- 
FORM CuLUUR. 

a  Special  instrument,  and  the  striking  of  the 
joints  is  usually  called  for  in  the  specifications 
of  the  mason  work. 

B.  To  take  down  and  remove,  aa  a  tempo- 
rary structure,  especially  of  a  centre,  aa  of  an 
arch  or  vatilt. 

STRIKER-  A  slightly  bevelled  metal 
plate  set  in  the  jamb  of  a  door  to  reeeive  and 
guide  the  door  latch  to  its  socket  in  closing. 

STRIHO.  One  of  the  sloping  members  of 
a  stair,  usually  a  thick  plank,  which  sujiports 
the  sb'ps  and  laniiingH.  Hence,  by  extension, 
the  Ramp  or  side  piece  of  a  stone  or  other  solid- 
built  stair,  if  not  ko  high  as  to  he  a  parapet. 

Braoketed  Btha$.  An  Ujien  String  hav- 
ing bracket-shaped  pieces  secure<l  to  its  face  in 
the  angle  between  each  trea*!  and  the  riwr  be- 
low ;  the  bracket  mitreing  with  the  end  of  the 
riser  and  seeming  Ui  Hiip|Kirt  the  end  of  the  treail. 

Cloae  or  CloMd  String.  A  string  having 
its  up|>er  eilge  Hti-aight,  nnd  in  general  pnrallrl 
with  the  lower  edge,  so  thnt  the  outer  ends  of 
the  treads  and  risera  butt  against  it  and  are  con- 
cealed.    (Compare  Open  String.) 

Curb  BtcliiK.     Same  as  Close  String. 

Cut  String.  When  of  wood,  the  same  as 
Open  String ;  the  up|>er  edge  being  cut  into 
notchet  to  receive  the  trends  and  risers. 

Cut  and  Iffitred  String.  A  Cut  String  of 
which  the  vertical  edgea  of  the  notches  are 
made  to  mitre  with  the  ends  of  the  risers. 

Face  String.  The  string  at  the  outer  and 
exposed  e<lgc  of  a  stair  an  distinguished  from 
the  wall  and  the  mush  strings.  It  may  be  a 
part  of  the  actual  constniction,  or  merely  a 
piece  of  better  nuitcrtal  or  finish  a|)p[ietl  to  the 
face  of  the  supiHirtius  memlier. 

Horaod-out  String.     (Sw  Horse,  v.) 

Housed  Btrlng.     (See  Hoiise,  v.) 

Open  String.     A  String  which  has  its  upper 

eiige  notched,  or  otherwise  worked  to  the  shape 
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STUART 
of  the  steps,  so  that  the  treads  and  rieere  are 
supported  by  and  overlap  the  step^haped  edge. 
(Compare  Close  String.) 

Rough  String.  In  a  wooden  atair,  any  one 
of  the  strings  behind  and  concealed  by  the  Face 
String,  and  which  is  intended  to  be  covered  by 
the  plaster  or  other  finish  applied  to  the  soffit 
of  the  stairs. 

Wreathod  String.     (See  Wreath.) 

-^D.  N-  B.  S. 

BTRma  BOARD.  Any  board  or  pl&nk, 
or  facing  of  thin  pieces  glued  together,  serving 
in  a  building  to  cover  the  ends  of  steps  in  a 
stair,  as  when  hiding  the  true  string,  or  to 
cover  the  edge  of  a  floor  where  a  wellhole  is 
cut  through  it.     Often  called  Bridge  Board. 

STRUrO  COURBB.  A  horizontal  course 
on  the  face  of  a  buil<IJng-  When  continuous 
with  a  row  of  window  sills  or  lintels,  it  is 
called  a  Sill  Course  or  Lintel  Course. 

STRIHOIBR.     A.    Same  as  String,  as  in  a 

B.    Same  as  Stringpiece. 

STRINQPIBCR.  Any  long,  continuous, 
and  solid  member — usually  horizontal — of  a 
frame,  as  in  a  pier  or  bridge.  Also  a  smaller 
piece  not  forming  part  of  the  frame,  but  ustil 
temporarily,  as  in  moving  or  raising  a  building. 
(See  description  of  such  work  under  Shoring.) 
Stringpicces  are  almost  always  of  heavy  timber, 

STROKED  WORK  The  tooling  of  stone 
so  as  to  jirodure  a  finely  fluted  surface,  often 
prisiuceil  by  the  Drove  Chisel.  (See  Stone 
Dressing.) 

STRUT  (n.).  In  a  truss  or  other  frame,  a 
rigid  pieci-  uting  as  a  brace  or  supporter,  but 
diH'cring  from  a  post  in  being  commonly  set  is 
a  diagonal  jXHition- 

BTRDTTINO  PIECE.  A.  Same  as  Strain- 
ing Beam  (which  see  under  Beam). 

B.    Same  as  Stmt, 

STUART,  JAMEB.  F.  R.  S.,  F-  S.  A. ; 
painter  and  architect;  b.  1713;  d.  February, 
1788. 

He  studied  painting,  and  in  1742  visited 
Italy.  His  I)e  Obeli.ieo  Cwaarh  Auguali 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  (1  vol,  folio,  1750).  January,  1751, 
with  Nicholas  Revett  (see  Revett)  and  W. 
Pars,  a  jiainter,  he  visited  Greece  and  made  a 
careful  examination  and  measurements  of  the 
niins  at  Athens.  He  T^tumed  to  England  in 
1752,  The  first  volume  of  Stuart  and  Revett's 
monumental  Antiquitifs  of  Alkenn  (foiw)  was 
published  in  1762,  the  second  in  1788  (the 
year  of  his  death),  the  thini,  edited  by  W. 
Revelcy,  appeareil  in  1794,  and  the  fourth, 
edited  by  J.  WwhIs,  in  1816.  A  supplementary 
volume,  Aiitir/iiHien  of  Athena  and  Other 
Phires  in  Greece,  Sicib/,  etc.,  was  published 
by  C.  R.  Cockerell  (seeCockerell,  C.  R),  W. 
Kinnard,  T.  L.  Donahlson  (see  Donaldson),  and 


STUCCO 

W.    Raiiton   (1830).      From    1758   until  his 

death  Stuart  held   the   office   of  surveyor  at 

Greenwich  Hospital. 

J.  Woods,  Memoir  in  Antiquities  of  Athens, 
Vol.  IV.,  1816. 

STUCCO.  Any  material  used  as  a  covering 
for  walls  and  the  like,  put  on  wet  and  drying 
hard  and  durable.  Plaster  when  applied  to 
walls  in  the  usual  way  (see  Plastering)  is  a 
kind  of  stucco,  and  the  hard  finish  is  almost 
exactly  like  fine  Roman  stucco  except  that  it  is 
appliol  in  only  one  thin  coat  instead  of  many. 
Vitruvius  (VII.,  3)  speaks  of  three  coats 
mixed  with  sand  and  three  coats  mixed  with 
marble  dust,  but  does  not  give  the  thickness  of 
the  coats,  nor,  what  would  answer  the  same 
purpose,  how  wet  the  mixture  was  made.  He 
speaks  of  well-finished  stucco  shining  so  as  to 
reflect  the  images  falling  upon  it,  and  states 
that  persons  used  to  get  slabs  of  plaster  from 
ancient  walls  and  used  them  for  tables,  the 
material  being  so  beautiful  in  itself. 

The  term  is  generally  applied  to  out-of-door 
work.  Even  in  modern  fireproof  buildings  the 
decorative  use  of  fine  plastering  to  replace 
woodwork,  as  for  dadoes  and  the  like,  is  not  in 
the  United  States  called  stucco,  but  takes  the 
name  of  the  material  used,  generally  a  proprie- 
tary name. 

The  term  is  used  commonly  for  rough  finish 
of  outer  walls  (see  Rough  Cast).  The  practi- 
cal value  of  stucco  is  very  great  as  being  so 
nearly  impervious  to  water ;  thus,  an  excellent 
wall  three  stories  high,  or  even  higher,  may  be 
built  with  8  inches  of  brick  on  the  inner  side, 
4  inches  of  brick  on  the  outer  side,  an  air  space 
of  2  or  4  inches  across  which  the  outer  and  the 
inner  walls  are  well  tied,  and  two  coats  of  well- 
mixed  and  well-laid  stucco  on  the  exterior,  this 
being  finally  painted  with  oil  paint. — R.  S. 

Bastard  Btucoo.  Plastering  applied  to  walls 
according  to  a  process  considered  inferior.  A 
term  probably  not  used  in  the  United  States. 

STUD  (I.).  A  relatively  small  projecting 
member  as  a  boss,  a  small  knob,  a  salient  nail- 
head  ;  either  for  ornamental  or  mechanical  pur- 
pose. 

8TUD  (II.).  A  small  slender  post  used  in 
the  ftumiug  of  partitions  and  the  lighter  por- 
tions of  wooden  houses.  Usually  about  2  or  3 
inches  by  4  or  5  inches  in  lateral  dimensions. 
(Compare  Joist,  B.) 

STUD  AND  MUD.  Same  as  Wattle  and 
Dab. 

STUDIO.  A  The  working  room  of  an 
artist,  preferably  arranged — in  north  latitude, 
— to  receive  north  light  and  especially  free 
from  cross  lights. 

jB.  By  extension  from  the  above,  any  large 
apartment  fitted  as  a  working  room,  especially 
for  more  or  less  artistic  employments,  as  photog- 
raphy and  designing  of  all  sorts. 
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STUD7.  In  a  household,  a  room  preferably 
apart  and  remote,  for  reading,  writing,  or  any 
similar  use. 

STUDY  OF  ARCHITECTURII.  A.  That 
which  is  required  by  the  architect,  either  in 
preparation  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  or 
as  required  to  keep  his  intelligence  fresh  and 
his  ability  at  the  highest  point. 

B.  That  necessary  for  the  proper  under- 
standing and  etyoyment  of  works  of  architec- 
tural art,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not 
expecting  to  practice  the  art  or  the  profession. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  by  architectural 
students  in  difierent  parts  of  the  European 
world  is  considered  under  the  headings  Archi- 
tect ;  Architect,  The,  in  England ;  —  France ; 
—  Italy  ;  School  of  Architecture ;  Societies  of 
Architects.  It  may  be  noted  here,  however, 
that  the  art  of  free-hand  drawing,  in  the 
sense  of  accurate  delineation  and  of  accurate 
setting  down  of  visible  forms,  is  not  taught  or 
insisted  on  with  sufl&cient  emphasis,  even  in  the 
great  Paris  school,  while  it  is  still  less  a  matter 
of  careful  consideration  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  architectural  schools  existing.  If,  however, 
anything  serious  is  to  be  gained  by  the  study 
of  the  past,  it  can  only  be  had  by  one  who  has 
the  habit  of  continual  drawing  from  the  ancient 
buildings.  If  it  were  possible  for  every  practis- 
ing architect  to  spend  some  weeks  of  every 
year  among  the  monuments  of  art  which  most 
interest  him,  and  most  closely  appeal  to  bis 
sense  of  what  should  be  done  in  the  present,  his 
work  would  be  kept  from  the  otherwise  almost 
inevitable  lapse  into  commonplace,  and  his 
practice  from  becoming  an  inartistic  professional 
service,  giving  to  clients  that  which  they  asked 
for,  but  nothing  further  or  more  exalted  than 
that. 

STUPP.  Carpenters*  and  plasterers'  materials 
taken  in  the  mass;  thus  clear  stuff"  means 
boards  free  from  such  imperfections  as  knots, 
shakes,  etc.  ;  inch  stuff*,  boards  of  that  thick- 
ness ;  merchantable  stuff",  boards,  and  the  like, 
inferior  to  clear  stuff",  but  still  fit  for  use. 

STUNNING.  A  The  deep  scoring  of  mar- 
ble surfaces,  caused  in  cutting  slabs  by  coarse 
particles  of  sand  getting  between  the  saw  blade 
and  the  saw-kerf. 

B.  The  injuring  of  the  surface  of  stone  by 
a  bruise,  which  is  often  caused  by  careless  cut- 
ting, especially  in  marble. 

STUPA.  In  Indian  architecture,  a  building 
erected  to  contain  a  Chaitya  (see  Chaitya  Cave), 
and  usually  of  a  towerlike  form,  with  no  more 
interior  subdivisions  than  are  sufficient  to  afford 
an  adequate  shrine ;  depending  entirely  upon 
its  exterior  effect.  (See  India,  Architecture  of; 
Tope.) 

STURM,  IiBONHARD  CHRISTOPB ;  ar- 
chitect;  b.  about  1669;  d.  1719. 

A  mathematician  and  architect  who  was  pro- 
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feasor  in  the  Ritter  Academy  at  Wolfenbiittel, 
and  afterward  at  the  University  of  Frankfort 
an  der  Oder,  Crermany.  He  was  later  made 
Oberbaudirector  in  Schwerin,  and  was  Baudi- 
rector  in  Braunschweig  when  he  died.  Sturm 
is  best  known  by  his  many  important  works  on 
civil  and  military  architecture,  published  at 
Augsburg  between  1714  and  1720. 

Fiissli,  AUgemeines  Kunstler-lexicon, 

STT;  8TTB.  A  pen  for  hogs;  applied 
only  to  small  shelters  of  the  kind,  as  on  ordi- 
nary farms. 

STYLE  (L).  Character ;  the  sum  of  many 
peculiarities,  as  when  it  is  said  that  a  certain 
building  is  in  a  spirited  style.  By  extension, 
significance,  individuality ;  especially  in  a  good 
sense  and  imputed  as  a  merit,  as  in  the  expres- 
sion, *'  Such  a  building  has  style." 

STYIaE  (II.).  A  peculiar  type  of  building, 
of  omnmeut,  or  the  like,  and  constituting  a 
strongly  marked  and  easily  distinguished  group 
or  epoch  in  the  history  of  art;  thus  we  say 
that  in  £im>pe  the  Romanesque  style  prevailed 
from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  until  the 
rise  of  the  Gothic  style ;  but  we  also  say  that 
during  that  Romanesque  period  such  minor 
styles  as  the  Latin  style,  the  Rhenish  or  West 
Grerman  style,  the  Norman  Romanesque  style, 
more  vigorous  in  England  than  even  in  the 
country  of  its  origin,  and  the  Tuscan  round- 
arched  style,  as  in  the  church  of  Samminiato  al 
Monte,  were  all  in  existence  successively,  or  at 
the  same  time.  So  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  Byzantine  style  is  properly  one 
form  of  the  Romanesque  style.  Moreover,  it 
is  often  said  that  there  are  but  two  styles  of 
architecture,  the  Trabeated  and  the  Arcuated 
(see  those  terms) ;  but  this  is  forcing  the  word 
"  style  "  out  of  its  usual  meaning,  and  we  should 
rather  say  there  are  but  two  principal  Ways  of 
Building.  For  a  style  to  exist,  there  must  he 
a  recognized  artistic  treatment  common  to  all 
the  building  of  an  epoch,  or  of  a  group,  while 
those  buildings  have  also  their  individual  pecu- 
liarities. 

Going  back  now  to  the  earliest  buildings 
known  to  us,  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  style 
is  characterized  by  an  absolute  rejection  of 
arched  forms  for  all  ornamental  and  decorative 
building,  although  it  appears  that  the  arch  was 
known  j  by  the  absence  of  any  visible  roof;  by 
the  character  of  great  permanence,  although 
this  is  not  quite  as  essential  to  the  style  as  has 
been  often  assumed,  for  many  of  the  features 
of  the  work  contradict  it,  as  where  columns 
have  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  rounded,  thus 
standing  upon  a  base  much  smaller  than  they 
might  easily  have  received  ;  by  a  very  free  use  of 
surface  sculpture,  usually  in  concavo-convex  re- 
lief (see  Relief) ;  by  a  free  use  of  polychromy 
applied  to  such  reliefs,  and  also  to  flat  surfaces, 
the  latter  taking  the  two  shapes  of  purely  dec- 
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orative  effect,  and  of  elaborate  representative 
painting  with  landscapes,  figures,  l^ends,  histo- 
ries of  battle,  of  siege,  and  of  ceremonies  of 
peace. 

The  Chaldean  and  the  Assyrian  styles  (see 
Mesopotamia,  Architecture  of)  are  hard  for  us 
to  realize  perfectly.  Until  it  is  absolutely  set- 
tled whether  the  palace  halls  were  vaulted,  or 
finished  with  flat  roofs,  and  a  modification  of 
columnar  architecture,  we  cannot  be  said  to 
know  what  any  of  the  styles  of  Mesopotamia 
and  the  neighbourhood  really  were.  The  Per- 
sian style  of  the  early  times  is  better  under- 
stood (see  Persian  Architecture,  Part  I.).  The 
numerous  styles  of  India  are  to  be  discrim- 
inated one  from  another  as  Buddhist,  Jaina, 
Hindu,  and  the  like  (see  India,  Architecture  of) ; 
but  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  Indian  style. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  architecture  of  Japan 
is  a  national  architecture,  which  has  endured 
through  many  centuries,  and  in  a  single  style ; 
for  the  unchanging  life  of  a  people  without  the 
invasion  of  foreign  influence,  and  renewing  their 
impressions  at  the  same  source  where  they  re- 
ceived their  original  civilization,  has  allowed 
the  beautiful  post-and-beam  architecture  of  the 
ninth  century  a.d.  to  continue  down  to  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Euro- 
pean ideas  invaded  the  land.  (See  Japan, 
Architecture  of.) 

In  Europe  there  have  been  the  following  im- 
portant styles  :  The  classical  Grecian  is  marked 
by  an  absence  of  arcuation  as  complete  as  that 
of  the  Egyptian  ;  by  an  extreme  simplicity  of 
structure ;  by  the  absence  of  a  general  interest 
in  large  and  monumental  interiors  —  the  one  or 
two  instances  of  such  interiors,  which  we  know 
something  of,  being  local  and  caused  by  special 
conditions  (see  Greece ;  Grecian  Architecture ; 
Sicily ;  Thersilium) ;  by  a  use  of  highly  real- 
ized and  perfected  sculpture  of  human  subject, 
contrasting  boldly  ^ith  other  sculpture  of  the 
most  severe  and  conventional  sort,  with  hanlly 
any  representative  meaning ;  and,  finally,  by  a 
free  use  of  polychromatic  painting,  applied  not 
in  the  way  of  story  and  representation,  but  in 
the  way  of  coloured  adornment  of  the  architec- 
ture. There  was,  of  course,  mural  painting, 
but,  so  far  as  we  are  informe<l,  it  hardly  told 
upon  the  architecture,  except  as  certain  interiors 
were  especially  arranged  for  the  reception  of 
such  painting.  An  extreme  solicitude  about 
details,  extending  to  the  profiles  of  simple 
mouldings,  and  the  almost  invisible  curves  of 
the  entasis,  marks  all  the  finer  work. 

The  Greco-Roman  style  is  the  style  built  up 
under  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Italian  struc- 
ture of  arch  and  vault,  especially  when  made 
of  solid  mortar  masonry,  invested  with  the 
Greek  orders  or  modifications  of  them,  these 
orders  being  used  sometimes  as  a  mere  decora- 
tion,  but   sometimes   for  screens,    colonnades, 
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porticoes,  and  the  like,  so  that  a  large  building 
might  be  partly  arcuated  and  partly  altogether 
columnar.  In  Syria,  and  to  a  large  extent  in 
northern  Africa,  the  stone-built  and  stone- 
vaulted  buildings,  both  of  imperial  civic  pur- 
pose and  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
church,  form  a  style  by  themselves,  neither 
Greco-Roman  on  one  side,  nor  Byzantine  on  the 
other,  and  as  their  interesting  remains  are  more 
carefully  studied,  a  name  especially  fitted  to 
them  will  .be  brought  into  use. 

In  the  East,  the  Byzantine  style  succeeded 
the  Roman  Imperial  way  of  building,  and  in 
the  West,  what  we  call  the  Latin  style  was  in- 
troduced into  Italy.  (See  Latin  Architecture.) 
But  the  term  Romanesque  must  of  necessity  be 
used  to  include  the  Latin  (even  if  not  the  By- 
zantine) ;  and  must  be  held  to  describe  aU  those 
buildings  of  as  yet  immature  artistic  quality 
which  were  erected  during  seven  centuries.  In 
France,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  at  a  still 
later  time  in  Germany,  a  highly  developed  and 
richly  ornamented  style  had  taken  shape,  and 
this  undoubtedly  would  have  received  a  name 
separating  it  from  the  other  Romanesque  work, 
except  for  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Gothic 
system  of  vaulting  with  its  necessary  results, 
which  grew  out  of  this  later  Romanesque. 

The  Gothic  style  is  that  of  ribbed  vaulting, 
with  the  pointed  arch  as  an  almost  inevitable 
result,  and  with  an  elaborate  system  of  decora- 
tion based  partly  upon  the  pointed  arcli,  with 
its  cusps  and  resulting  tracery,  and  partly  upon 
a  very  free  study  of  leafage,  with  a  constantly 
growing  introduction  of  animal  and  human 
form. 

Romanesque  and  Gothic  in  all  their  forms 
and  at  all  epochs,  as  well  as  the  Byzantine  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  with  its  resulting  more  re- 
cent styles  in  Russia,  Moldavia,  and  Armenia, 
are  all  arcuate  styles  of  the  most  marked  char- 
acter. Nothing  in'  antiquity  is  so  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  arch,  and  its  extension,  the 
vault,  as  are  the  Byzantine  buildings  and  those 
of  the  whole  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  East, 
brick  and  abundant  mortar  is  more  used;  in 
the  West,  stone  from  the  nearest  quarry,  in 
relatively  small  pieces,  cut  with  a  constantly 
growing  skill,  and  always  with  a  great  sense  of 
the  best  method  to  follow  for  lightness  and  du- 
rability, is  the  one  material  used;  except  that 
timber,  in  the  forest-covered  regions,  gives  rise 
to  a  style  of  framed  building  obviously  very 
different  from  the  Gothic  structure,  which  is 
absolutely  a  masonry  style,  but  partaking  of  its 
decoration  and  echoing  its  general  forms. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  about  architectural 
styles  is  the  spontaneity  of  their  growth,  devel- 
oping from  the  obvious  conditions  of  building, 
and  also  developing  one  out  of  another,  accord- 
ing to  what  we  now  see  to  have  been  an  inevi- 
table succession  of  processes  and  resulting  forms. 
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There  is,  indeed,  the  self-conscious  element  in 
architectural  work,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
deliberate  imitation  of  previous  styles,  these 
recurring  at  intervals  when  a  community  is 
comparatively  learned  and  literary,  and  bc^ns 
to  study  and  consider  the  works  of  other  epochs. 
Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  forms  of 
Roman  Imperial  architecture  were  modified  by 
deliberate  imitation  of  Greek  art,  and  in  like 
manner  the  domed  buildings  of  western  France 
were  imitated  from  the  far  distant  Byzantine 
models,  imitated  in  shape  and  design,  if  not  in 
the  system  of  building  atlopted.  In  general, 
however,  the  growth  of  important  architectural 
styles  is  found  to  be  as  natural  as  that  of  a 
plant.  When  the  classical  Renaissance  of  the 
fifteenth  century  began  in  Italy,  although  the 
purpose  of  the  first  architectural  artists  was  a 
return  to  Roman  forms  and  Roman  principles 
of  design,  they  were  by  no  means  consistent  in 
that  resolve,  or  else  there  were  but  few  of  them 
who  were  so  determined,  while  others  adopted 
only  a  certain  amount  of  anti-mediseval  feeling 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  Roman  monuments, 
but  wholly  without  care  for  the  Roman  details. 
In  this  way  a  style  took  shape  in  Italy,  which 
developed  itself  in  as  natural  a  growth,  from 
1430  to  1500,  as  if  it  had  not  originated  in  a 
deliberate  imitation  of  classical  antiquity.  This 
succession  was  stopped  by  the  classical  study, 
first  of  the  Renaissance  artists,  and  then  of  the 
later  men ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Italian  writers,  and  we,  following  them,  stop 
the  Italian  Renaissance  with  the  beginning 
of  the  cinque  cento,  and  speak  of  all  the  work  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  even  a  later  epoch,  together  as  of  the 
Classicismo,  or  of  the  Decadenza  (see  these 
terms).  At  almost  the  same  time,  however, 
that  the  Italian  Renaissance  stopped,  the  French 
Renaissance,  the  German  Renaissance,  and  the 
Flemish  Renaissance  took  their  rise,  beginning 
about  eighty-five  years  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  classical  Renaissance  in  Italy ;  and 
each  of  these  styles  began  its  own  evolution 
much  as  had  been  the  case  imder  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  each  retaining  much  of  the  spirit 
of  mediaeval  work  while  abandoning  its  forms. 
Here,  again,  in  the  North,  the  growth  of  style 
was  interfered  with  by  deliberately  renewed 
study  of  Roman  Imperial  building ;  and  there 
was  also  a  deliberate  imitation  of  Italy.  At 
this  period,  intercourse  between  the  nations  of 
Europe  was  freer  than  it  had  been,  and  it  was 
possible  for  learned  men  and  artists  to  visit  Italy, 
and  remain  there  in  safety  and  comfort,  pur- 
suing their  studies.  The  result  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  architecture  of  Western 
Europe  is  more  alike  in  all  the  different  nations 
than  it  had  been  at  any  previous  time.  There 
are  often  foimd  existing,  side  by  side,  a  formal 
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one  another.     (See  En  Axe ;  £n  Enfilade,  under 
the  principal  terms.) 

8I7MBCBR  (I.).  A  principal  beam  ;  the  first 
or  principal  member  in  a  piece  of  framing,  as 
a  floor.  The  term  "  girder  "  is  now  used  for  such 
primary  pieces,  especially  in  the  United  States ; 
but  in  old  English  practice  the  girder  was  a 
secondary  piece  which  rested  upon  or  was  more 
commonly  framed  into  the  summer.  Spelled 
also  Somer.     (See  Breast  Summer.) 

SUMMER  (II.).  (Probably  the  French  som- 
mier.)  A  stone  forming  the  top  of  a  pier,  or 
of  that  part  of  a  wall  at  the  jamb  of  an  open- 
ing which  supports  a  lintel,  arch,  or  corbel. 
Called  also  sununer  stone.  Where  the  barge 
stones  of  a  gable  start  from  the  summer  it  is 
sometimes  called  Skew  Table. 

8nMfifERHOn£UEL  An  open  ornamental 
pavilion  in  a  park  or  garden  for  out-of-door  rest 
or  retirement.  (See  Casino,  A;  Kiosk;  Pa- 
vilion, B.) 

SUMBIER  TREE.  Same  as  summer,  espe- 
cially in  the  sense  of  a  wooden  lintel  over  an 
aperture;  also  called  Breast  Summer,  Bres- 
suramer.  Dormant  Tree. 

BUNDIAL.  A  device  for  indicating  the 
time  of  day  by  means  of  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  sloping  edge  of  a  projecting  point,  or  gno- 
moTiy  set  in  a  surface  upon  which  the  hours  of 
the  day  are  set  forth  on  points  radiating  from 
the  gnomon.  It  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
table  in  a  garden,  and  sometimes  it  is  placed 
conspicuously  as  an  ornament  on  a  wall  or 
gable. 

BUNK.  Having  the  surface  lowered  or  cut 
away,  as  a  panel  in  sense  A.  A  sunk  square 
is  usually  an  ornamental  feature  (see  Caisson, 
II. ;  Lacunar).  Sunk  work  is  usually  deco- 
ration in  relief  upon  a  sunken  panel,  but  may  be 
inrised  or  impressed. 

Doable  Bonk.  Recessed  or  lowered  in  two 
degrees  or  steps,  as  when  a  panel  is  sunk  below 
the  surface  of  a  larger  panel. 

BUNLIOHT  BURNER.  In  artificial  light- 
ing by  gas  or  electricity,  the  concentration  of 
many  lights  or  burners  around  a  powerful  cir- 
cular reflector  placed  in  or  against  the  ceiling, 
often  in  connection  with  a  ventilator,  and  covered 
by  an  inverted  half  globe  of  glass.  (Called 
also  Siinbumer.) 

BUN  POLE.  A  sacred  pole  made  from  the 
"  mystery  tree  "  with  much  ceremony,  for  use 
in  the  "  mystery  "  lodge  during  the  sim  dance  of 
the  Sioux  Indians.  The  devotees  are  attached 
to  the  sun  pole  by  thongs  fastened  to  skewers 
which  are  passed  through  their  flesh. 

—  F.  S.  D. 

BUN  PRINT.  In  photography,  a  print 
made  by  some  chemical  process  and  by  a  direct 
exposure  of  a  chemically  preparetl  surface  to 
the  light ;  especially  a  reproduction  of  a  me- 
chanical drawing  in  the  work  of  architects  and 
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engineers.  Cyanotypes  or  "  blue  prints "  are 
the  most  common,  but  there  is  also  a  process 
which  gives  blue  lines  on  white  ground,  and 
those  which  give  black  or  brown  lines  on  a  white 
or  light  gray  ground. 

SUN  ROOM.  An  exposed  room  or  gallery 
enclosed  toward  the  sun  by  a  glass  partition  or 
continuous  window,  generally  for  the  use  of 
invalids  in  a  hospital ;  sometimes  called  Solar 
and  sun  bath. 

8UO  V ET AURTLT A  In  Roman  antiquity, 
a  sacrifice  consisting  of  a  swine,  a  sheep,  and  a 
bull ;  the  word  being  compounded  of  the  Latin 
names  of  the  three  beasts.  Hence,  in  modem 
archaeology,  a  representation,  as  in  relief  sculp- 
ture, of  the  three  creatures  together. 

8UPERCAPITAL.  (Called  also  Impost.) 
A  piece  of  stone  above  the  capital  proper  oi  a 
column,  perhaps  recalling  the  ancient  use  of  the 
entablature,  as  in  Roman  Imperial  practice,  even 
above  isolated  columns  ;  perhaps  intended  rather 
as  a  constructional  device  to  enable  the  capital 
to  receive  a  still  larger  superimposed  mass. 
The  use  of  supercapitals  is  characteristic  of 
Byzantine  art  and  all  its  imitations. 

8UPERCIIJUM.  In  Roman  architecture, 
the  fillet  al)ove  the  Cymatium,  forming  the  top- 
most member  of  the  cornice.  Also,  sometimes, 
referring  to  the  fillets  above  and  below  the 
Scotia  of  an  attic  base. 

8UPERCOLUMNIATION.  Superim  posi- 
tion in  columnar  architecture,  with  s])ecial 
reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  orders.  The 
more  elaborate  orders  are  at  the  t*)p ;  but  where 
there  are  foiur  or  five  stories  the  Composite 
in  some  form  is  commonly  placed  above  the 
Corinthian.     (See  Su}>erimposition.) 

BUPERIMPOSinON.  In  building,  the 
placing  of  solids,  as  piers  or  pillars,  in  cer- 
tain relations  to  one  another  vertically.  Thus, 
the  main  constructional  uprights  of  a  Gothic 
building  were  continue<l  through  from  foundation 
to  spring  of  vault,  and  that  because  of  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  most  perfect  verticality 
or  continuity  in  supports,  which  were  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  structure  light  and  slender 
in  comparison  with  the  work  they  had  to  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  buildings  in  which 
the  strength  of  the  structure  is  sufficient  are 
naturally  arranged  on  a  difierent  plan.  The 
fenestration  of  the  front  having  two  or  three 
large  ()j)enings  below  and  perhaps  twice  as  many 
in  each  story  above,  is  often  more  effective  if 
the  openings,  whether  arched  or  closed  with 
lintels,  are  arranged  without  reference  to  the 
axes  of  the  openings  and  solids  below ;  and 
this  in  many  different  styles  of  architecture. 

Artistically,  the  propriety  of  such  arrange- 
ments dei)end8  entirely  upon  the  style  employed, 
and  the  effect  proposed,  and  the  general  harmony 
and  charm  of  proportion  which  the  designer 
finds  within  his  reach.     Constructionally,  it  is 
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entirely  a  matter  of  the  strength  and  perfect- 
ness  of  the  work.  —  R.  S. 

SUPBRINTBNDBNCB.  The  act  or  process 
of  examining  the  materials  and  watching  the 
work  of  a  building;  especially  such  services 
when  rendered  by  the  architect  or  his  repre- 
sentative. As  nearly  all  building  is  now  done 
by  contract,  it  is  as  carrying  out  of  a  part  of 
the  contract  that  superintendence  demands 
special  notice. 

In  contract  work,  the  architect,  acting  as 
superintendent,  has  large  powers  given  him  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  His  remuneration 
for  the  work  involved  in  superintending  is 
usually  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  or  three-tenths 
of  the  whole  Commission.  (See  that  term ; 
also  Superintendent ;  Surveyor.) 

The  person  who  watches  a  piece  of  day's 
work  or  piece  work  is  not  conducting  super- 
intendence in  the  above  sense.  Thus,  if,  in 
his  absence,  a  pier  or  arch  is  built  not  in  accord- 
ance with  drawings  furnished,  the  expense  of 
taking  down  and  rebuilding,  in  most  cases,  will 
fall  upon  the  employer  —  the  owner  of  the 
building.  On  the  other  hand,  in  superintend- 
ence properly  so-called  (i.e,  in  contract  work) 
the  architect  coming  to  the  building  has  the 
power  to  order  such  errors  repaired  at  the 
builder's  expense.  On  this  account  a  day's 
work  job  will  be  watched  hour  by  hour  by  some 
competent  person,  while  the  contract  work  need 
not  be  visited  more  than  perhaps  once  a  week ; 
and  the  last-named  kind  of  supervision  is  super- 
intendence in  the  technical  sense. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
distinctive  terms  for  the  two  kinds  of  care  and 
watching  described  above,  but  none  has  been 
accepted  as  yet  (see  Supervision).  It  will  be 
found  necessary  to  agree  upon  such  definite 
words  or  phrases,  because  there  is  a  certain 
tendency  towards  day's  work  in  the  most  im- 
portant buildings.  When  a  very  costly  struc- 
ture is  to  be  hurried  to  completion,  as  when 
a  steel-cage  building  is  to  be  finished  in  ten 
months,  contract  work  is  found  hardly  available. 

SUPERINTBNDBNT.  The  person  who 
examines  officially,  as  required  by  the  contract 
or  agreement,  the  work  and  materials  of  a 
building.  This  is  usually  the  architect  or  his 
representative.     (See  Superintendence.) 

The  requirements  of  the  superintendent  are 
extremely  numerous  and  varied.  His  personal 
characteristics  are  of  much  importance,  and  his 
usefulness  increases  in  proportion  to  his  power 
of  controlling  men.  Unfailing  good  temper, 
combined  with  firmness,  based  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  at  hand  and  wide  ex- 
perience, are  qualities  that  make  the  ideal 
superintendent.  He  must  keep  himself  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  plans  and  specifications 
of  the  building  under  his  charge  by  frequently 
comparing  the  work  in  progress  with  the  draw- 
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ings,  and  he  must  constantly  check  all  measure- 
ments to  avoid  errors.  He  must  carefully  note 
the  adjoining  buildings  and  their  condition,  also 
the  grades,  levels,  sewers,  and  water  courses. 
After  the  excavation  is  finished,  he  should 
examine  minutely  all  the  ground  before  any 
foundations  are  laid,  as  unexpected  qualities  of 
the  soil  require  special  provision  in  the  founda- 
tions. Many  problems  present  themselves  in 
this  connection,  and  additional  spread  of  concrete 
or  stone  footings  may  be  needed;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  quicksand,  springs,  or  water  courses 
will  necessitate  arching,  piling,  or  grillage. 
Where  buildings  come  in  contact  with  each 
other,  as  they  do  in  overcrowded  cities,  ques- 
tions of  party  walls,  neighbours'  rights  or  en- 
croachments, errors  in  surveyors'  measurements, 
etc.,  must  be  considered,  and  conditions  arise 
not  to  be  reasonably  expected,  and  which 
severely  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  superintend- 
ent. 

The  various  materials  used  must  be  carefully 
examined  as  they  are  delivered,  and  their  quality 
and  condition  scrutinized.  The  sand  must  be 
clean  and  sharp,  the  broken  stone  also  clean 
and  of  proper  size,  the  cement  of  the  brand 
specified  and  unspoiled  by  air  or  water.  The 
bricks  must  be  of  good  form,  well  baked,  and 
hard  enough  to  ring  when  sharply  struck  to- 
gether. Terra  cotta  should  be  hard  burnt, 
straight,  and  not  warped  or  discoloured.  The 
composition  of  the  mortar,  concrete,  and  plaster 
is  of  much  importance,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  ingredients  and  manner  of  mixing 
must  be  exactly  as  specified.  The  mixing  must 
always  be  done  in  a  trough,  never  on  the  bare 
ground.  No  plastering  should  be  done  and  no 
masonry  laid  when  the  temperature  is  below 
freezing  point,  and  in  winter  all  walls  should  be 
protected  at  night  during  construction. 

The  tooling  of  stonework  must  be  according 
to  specifications  and  the  arrises  true  and  straight, 
and  all  stone  free  from  oil  or  iron  stains,  sand 
holes,  and  quarry  marks. 

Iron  castings  must  be  of  full  thickness, 
and  all  columns  should  be  bored  as  a  test. 
Columns  should  have  level  beds,  and  bearings 
of  beams  must  be  as  specified  and  always  on 
iron  plates  or  capstones.  Tie-rods  for  arches, 
anchors,  and  shutter  eyes  must  be  built  in  the 
masonry  as  required.  All  iron  must  be  delivered 
at  the  building,  and  inspected  before  being 
painted.  Loose  rivets  must  not  be  permitted, 
and  all  connections  must  be  carefully  made. 

There  must  be  no  large  or  loose  knots  in  the 
lumber.  Framing  must  be  compared  continually 
with  the  ground  plans.  All  headers  over  4 
feet  in  length  should  be  hung  in  bridle  irons. 
Woodwork  for  interiors,  trims,  etc.  (see  Inside 
Finish,  under  Finish),  must  be  painted  on  the 
back.  Gutters  and  roofs  should  be  tested  by 
water  to  ascertain  their  pitch.      Tin  flashing 
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must  be  painted  on  both  sides.  All  woodwork 
not  to  be  varnished  should  be  primed  or  have  a 
coat  of  oil  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered  at  the 
building.  It  is  important  to  insist  on  sufficient 
nailing  for  cross-bridging  and  for  clapboards  and 
shingles. 

Gas  pipes  must  grade  to  the  rising  lines,  and 
must  be  tested  without  the  use  of  water,  which 
rusts  the  joints.  Drain  pipes  in  cellar  must 
have  proper  fall  and  the  main  trap  be  accessible. 
All  the  plumbing  fixtures  must  be  trapped  and 
vent  pipes  run  to  roof.  The  hot  and  cold 
water  supply  pipes  must  be  separated  or  be 
covered  with  non-conducting  material.  Steam 
pipes  must  have  proper  fall,  and  metal  shields 
not  omitted  where  they  pass  through  floors  or 
partitions. 

These  items,  selected  at  random  from  the 
great  mass  of  instnictions  necessary  for  the 
various  contractors,  will  serve  to  indicate  a  few 
of  the  innumerable  considerations  that  demand 
the  attention  of  the  superintendent,  and  the 
nature  of  his  services.  (For  more  detailed  in- 
formation, see  Iron  Construction ;  Masonry  ; 
Wood,  Construction  in.) 

The  materials  that  enter  into  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  are  so  varied,  and  the 
branches  of  work  so  diverse,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  insist  upon  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence, 
but  this  must  be  the  superintendent's  en- 
deavour, and  his  duty  is  to  supplement  and 
interpret  the  specifications.  He  must  also 
strive  to  make  the  work  of  these  different 
trades  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  fore- 
sight and  watchfulness  will  prevent  many 
future  annoyances.  He  must  see  that  open- 
ings in  the  walls  for  pipes  and  sewers  are  not 
forgotten,  and  that  chases  and  recesses,  which 
even  if  shown  on  the  plans  are  often  overlooked, 
are  provided  for  plumbing  and  steam  pipes  and 
heating  flues.  Framing  in  floors  for  plumbing 
fixtures,  and  spaces  in  partitions  for  ventilation 
flues  and  hot  air  ducts,  accommodation  for 
electric  and  mechanical  appliances,  require  pro- 
vision made  for  them  long  before  their  special 
work  is  to  be  performed. 

The  position  of  gas  and  electric  outlets,  and 
the  location  of  radiators,  registers,  bells,  and 
speaking  tubes,  must  be  verified,  and  similar 
matters  which  seem  of  lesser  importance  re- 
quire careful  attention.  The  success  of  a 
buiMing  depends  largely  upon  the  care  with 
which  these  details  are  arranged. 

Workmen  must  be  prevented  from  recklessly 
cutting  wooden  beams  and  masonry,  and  from 
injuring  each  other's  work.  As  a  rule,  me- 
chanics employed  in  a  building  exhibit  no 
interest  whatever  in  anything  beyond  their 
immediate  tasks,  the  general  result  being  a 
matter  of  no  moment  to  them.  It  is  even 
difficult  to  induce  them  to  protect  properly 
their  own  work  from  injury  by  taking  the  most 
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obvious  and  simple  precautions  against  acci- 
dental defacement. 

The  rubbish  that  accumulates  in  a  building 
and  all  rejected  material  should  be  properly 
removed  to  prevent  finished  work  being  dam- 
aged, and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  fire. 

Constant  tests  of  nutterials  are  advisable,  and 
the  knowledge  that  these  tests  will  be  made  do 
much  to  induce  the  builder  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  excellence. 

It  would  seem  that  plans  and  specifications 
nuuie  by  a  competent  architect  would  ordinarily 
be  correct,  and  the  superintendent's  duty  would 
be  limited  to  interpreting  them  and  insisting 
upon  their  faithful  performance;  but  errors 
will  creep  in,  and  unexpected  emergencies  arise 
which  must  be  met  and  promptly  decided. 
There  are  many  points  which  are  perforce  left 
unstudied  in  the  plans  for  a  complicated  build- 
ing, and  these  must  be  determined  on  the  spot. 
This  is  especially  apt  to  be  true  where  buildings 
are  altered  or  additions  are  made  to  them,  when 
the  most  careful  written  specifications  will  fail 
to  cover  all  the  work  required.  It  is,  in  fact, 
impossible  to  specify  exactly  in  these  cases,  as 
so  much  depends  upon  conditions  not  known 
until  the  building  operations  are  actually  in 
progress;  and  faulty  construction  which  must  be 
remeilied,  weak  spots  in  walls,  defective  fram- 
ing, and  other  unwelcome  discoveries  only  come 
to  light  afler  the  work  has  reached  a  certain 
stage. 

Delinquencies  of  contractors  and  the  failure 
of  supplies,  which  necessitate  the  adoption  of 
other  materials,  and  even  the  deterioration  of 
well-known  materials,  are  matters  that  require 
immediate   adjustment.      The  &ilure  of  con- 
tractors  to   provide   the  work   and   materials 
demanded  by  the  specifications  is  the  principal 
difficulty  that  the  superintendent  is  obliged  to 
meet,  but  when  this  neglect  is  wilful  he  has  no 
option  but  to  enforce  the  stipulations  of  the 
contract  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power.     The  possi- 
bility of  delay  oflen  forces  the  superintendent 
to  accept   an   inferior    material    or  a   poorer 
method  of  construction.     The  speed  with  which 
a  building  can  be  erected  is  now  nearly  always 
an   important   factor,   and   demands  for   con- 
cessions or  changes  in  the  method  of  carrying 
on  the  work  are  most  frequently  based  on  the 
plea  of  delay.     These  demands  must  be  care- 
fully weighed,  and  it  is  often  the  wisest  course 
to  permit   modifications  in   the  construction: 
the  superintendent,  therefore,  must  have  a  cer- 
tain discretion  allowed  him.     Where  there  is 
telephonic    communication    difficult   questions 
may  be  referred  back  to  the  architect's  office 
for  settlement,   but   emergencies  arise    where 
this  is  not  possible,  and  a  decision  must  be 
made  on  the  spot  to  avoid  delay. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
amount   of  superintendence  will   insure   good 
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work  from  a  poor  builder.  If  a  bulkier  is  not 
equipped  for  good  work  and  in  the  habit  of 
constructing  first-class  buildings,  mere  desire  on 
his  part  is  not  sufficient,  and  neither  persuasion, 
threats,  nor  promises  wiU  make  him  raise  his 
standard.  This  is  generally  understood  where 
the  element  of  art  is  involved,  and  no  one  sup- 
poses that  entreaties  or  advice  will  make  a  poor 
carver,  modeller,  or  decorator  produce  artistic 
results.  The  same  is  true  of  masonry,  car- 
pentry, and  of  all  mechanical  work.  The 
superintendent  may  r^ect  bad  workmanship, 
and  repeatedly  refuse  to  accept  it;  but  he  is 
powerless  to  compel  the  contractor  to  furnish 
the  quality  desired  if  he  is  unfamiliar  with  it 
and  unwilling  to  furnish  it. 

A  merely  careless  builder,  or  one  whose  busi- 
ness is  not  well  organized,  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  kept  up  to  a  fair  standard  by  faith- 
ful superintendence ;  but  watching  a  dishonest 
or  incompetent  contractor  is  a  fruitless  task, 
and  for  the  former,  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
detective  system  will  insure  even  an  approxi- 
mate adherence  to  the  plans  and  specifications. 

The  superintendence  given  by  architects  or 
their  representatives  to  the  buildings  in  their 
charge  should  not  be  understood  to  mean  con- 
stant supervision.  This  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  employment  of  a  clerk  of  the  works, 
who  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  building  at 
all  times.  Accordingly,  it  is  important  for  the 
superintendent  to  time  his  visits  so  that  they 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

—  Arnold  W.  Brunner. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE.  A  structure  raised 
upon  another  structure,  as  a  building  upon  a 
foundation,  basement^  or  substructure. 

SUPERVISION.  Same  as  Superintendence. 
The  schedule  of  charges  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  1901,  contains  the  following 
clause,  **  The  supervision  or  superintendence  of 
an  architect  (as  distinguished  from  the  con- 
tinuous personal  superintendence  which  may  be 
secured  by  the  employment  of  a  clerk  of  the 
works)  means,"  otc. 

SUPPLY  TANK.  (See  Supply  Cistern, 
under  Cistern.) 

SURBASE.  The  moulding  or  group  of 
mouldings  forming  the  crowning  member  of  a 
basement  story,  a  plinth,  dado,  base  course,  or 
the  like. 

SURVEY.  A  plan,  map,  or  plotting,  made 
from  measurements  and  angles  taken,  and  lines 
run,  as  described  under  Surveying;  also  the 
whole  operation  of  surveying  a  piece  of  ground 
or  the  like,  and  recording  the  results  in  such  a 
map. 

SURVEYING.  That  branch  of  engineering 
which  has  for  its  object  the  location  and  meas- 
urement of  the  lines  surrounding  any  portion  of 
the  earth^s  surface,  and  from  which  the  area  of 
any  such  portion  can  be  determined,  and  sub- 
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sequently  plotted  in  the  form  of  a  map ;  also, 
more  particularly,  the  locating  of  points  on  the 
earth's  surface  relatively  to  one  another. 

Broadly,  the  measurements  of  surveying  con- 
sist in  determining  the  horizontal  angle  included 
between  any  two  intersecting  courses,  and  in 
measuring  the  lengths  of  these  courses, — a 
course  being  a  line  as  *'run"  (determined  or 
laid  out).  By  continuing  in  this  way  along  the 
entire  perimeter  of  any  piece  of  ground,  how- 
ever irregular  in  shape  it  be,  sufficient  data  may 
be  obtained  for  the  computation  of  the  area  of 
this  piece  of  ground.  Also  from  these  data, 
obtained  in  the  field,  the  survey  can  be  accu- 
rately plotted  on  paper,  to  any  convenient 
scale,  the  horizontal  angles  being  laid  off  with 
the  aid  of  a  protractor.  However,  in  case 
greater  accuracy  is  desireil,  the  different  comers 
of  the  survey  may  be  referred,  by  means  of 
rectangular  coordinates,  to  a  common  point  of 
origin,  —  the  horizontal  angles  and  the  lengths 
of  courses  being  necessary  in  the  computation 
of  these  coordinates. 

In  most  cases  it  is  also  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  true  bearings  of  each  and  every  course, 
as  distinguished  from  the  magnetic  bea^ngs,  in 
order  that  the  survey  shall  be  completely  lo- 
cated. If  the  true  bearing  of  any  one  course 
is  known,  the  bearings  of  the  other  courses  can 
easily  be  calculated  with  the  aid  of  the  hori- 
zontal angles  already  determined;  but  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  when  reference  to  prior 
surveys  is  not  possible,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  line  of  true  Meridian,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  angle  which  some  one  course  makes 
with  this  line.  When,  however,  a  surveyor's 
compass  is  employed,  the  magnetic  bearings  of 
the  different  courses  are  read  direct,  and  from 
them,  the  variation  between  the  magnetic  and 
true  meridians  being  known  or  determined,  the 
true  bearings  may  be  computed  with  only  a 
small  remaining  error  of  angle.  This  correc- 
tion does  not,  however,  include  errors  of  angle 
due  to  local  magnetic  attraction,  such  as  is 
found  in  ferruginous  districts. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outlined  description  of 
the  art  of  surveying;  in  addition,  however, 
there  is  much  important  detail,  some  of  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  de- 
scription of  instruments  included  below. 

The  engineer's  transit  is  the  instrument 
now  commonly  used  for  the  measurement  of 
angles  in  the  best  engineering  practice  in  the 
United  States ;  it  appears  to  be  the  same  in- 
strament  as  the  transit  theodolite  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  the  most  important  of  surveying 
instniments,  and  the  one  by  which  the  most 
accurate  work  can  be  done.  For  these  reasons 
the  transit  is  the  instrument  best  adapted  for 
those  surveys  necessary  to  the  architect  or  the 
builder.  In  the  surveying  of  city  or  town  lots, 
and  especially  in   those  cities  in  which   real 
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estate  has  a  high  market  value,  the  very  great- 
est accuracy  is  required,  as  a  conflict  or  error  in 
the  lines  bounding  adjoining  properties  might 
be  the  source  of  considerable  litigation  and 
heavy  damages.  Also  in  the  laying  out  of 
foundation  lines,  or  the  setting  out  of  individual 
piers,  great  care  is  necessary  that  these  shall  be 
accurately  located. 

The  engineer's  transit  consists  of  a  telescope 
mounted  upon  a  horizontal  axis  supported  by 
two  vertical  standards  which  are,  in  turn,  car- 
ried by  the  upper  of  two  horizontal  circular 
plates.  This,  called  the  vernier  plate,  also  car- 
ries a  compass  box,  two  verniers,  and  two  spirit 
levels.  Immediately  below  and  completely  con- 
cealed by  the  vernier  plate,  except  for  openings 
at  the  verniers,  is  a  second  plate  called  the 
horizontal  limb,  whose  circumference  is  divided 
into  degrees  of  the  circle  and  subdivisions. 
These  two  plates  are  arranged  so  that  they  will 
rotate  about  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument 
independently  of  one  another.  Thus,  by  clamp- 
ing the  lower  plate  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  by 
directing  the  telescope  in  two  successive  and 
different  directions,  the  vernier  plate  will  have 
passed  through  an  angle  whose  magnitude  may 
be  measured  upon  the  lower  plate. 

Below  these  horizontal  plates  and  detachable 
from  them,  there  is  still  another  horizontal 
plate  to  which  are  connected  four  levelling 
screws  resting  upon  a  levelling  plate.  By 
means  of  the  levelling  plate  and  screws  the 
instrument  can  be  made  truly  horizontal,  as 
shown  by  the  spirit  levels  attached  to  the  ver- 
nier plate. 

A  vertical  circle  graduated  in  degrees  is 
attached  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  this  axis  with  its  telescope  being  free 
to  revolve,  angles  of  inclination  can  be  read  by 
means  of  a  vernier  fixc<l  to  one  of  the  stand- 
ards. 

Enclosed  in  the  barrel  of  the  telescope  two 
cross  hairs  at  right  angles  to  each  other  enable 
an  object  to  be  accurately  bisected.  Attached 
to  the  telescope  there  is  a  spirit  level  or  "  long 
bubble,"  in  order  that  the  telescope  may  be 
made  truly  horizontal. 

The  transit  is  placeil  usually  upon  a  tripod, 
and  by  means  of  a  plummet  or  plumb  bob,  sus- 
pended from  the  centre  of  the  instrument,  the 
transit  may  be  centred  upon  any  desired  point. 

The  surveyor's  compass  may  be  used  when 
no  great  amount  of  accuracy  in  the  survey  is 
required.  It  has  two  open  sights  through  which 
any  distant  object  can  be  seen,  and,  when  seen, 
the  magnetic  bearing  of  the  course  between  the 
distant  object  and  the  point  of  sight  will  be 
indicated  upon  a  graduated  dial  by  the  point  of 
the  compass  needle.     A  circnmferentor^  differs 

1  The  term  •'  circumfe renter  "  is  applied  sometimes 
to  the  "  perambulator  "  or  wheel  measurer,  in  which 
a  wheel  is  simply  rim  alon^  a  road,  recording  its  revo- 
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from  the  compass  only  in  that  the  compass  box 
is  free  to  rotate  upon  the  brass  plate  carrying 
the  sights.  In  this  way,  by  means  of  an 
attached  vernier,  the  measurement  of  horizontal 
angles  is  possible  independently  of  the  needle; 
that  is  to  say,  the  needle  is  held  stationary  or 
fixed.  The  circumferentor  also  often  carries  an 
attachment  by  which  angles  of  inclination  maf 
be  determined. 

Both  the  surveyor's  compass  and  the  cir- 
cumferentor are  levelled,  and  shown  to  be  level, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  transit 
Also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  transit,  these  in- 
struments are  generally  mounted  upon  tripods, 
a  so-called  Jacobus  staff  being,  however,  occa- 
sionally employed.  This  is  simply  a  single 
staff,  pointed  at  the  lower  end,  and  to  the  top 
of  which  the  compass  or  circumferentor  may 
be  attached. 

The  demicirde  is  for  measuring  and  indicat- 
ing angles,  and  is  not  unlike  an  ordinary  pro- 
tractor, with  a  revolving  bar  mounted  on  a 
pivot  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  a  compass 
set  firmly  in  the  plane  of  the  graduated  arc. 
It  may  have  a  telescope  in  place  of,  or  attached 
to,  the  revolving  bar.  It  may  be  levelled 
approximately  by  being  laid  or  set  on  the  plane 
table,  and  is  used  only  as  a  rough  substitute 
for  the  theodolite  or  transit. 

The  only  other  angle-measuring  instrument 
that  needs  mention  is  the  surveyor's  cross. 
Very  simple  in  construction,  it  comprises  two 
horizontal  bars  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
each  bar  supporting  an  open  sight  at  either 
end.  Obviously,  the  use  of  this  instrument  is 
limited  to  the  laying  out  of  right  angles ;  it  is 
now  rarely  seen. 

There  are  two  methods,  other  than  that  of  tri- 
angulation,  commonly  employed  in  the  meas- 
urement of  lengths  or  distances. 

By  the  first  method  the  distance  between  any 
two  points  is  determined  by  stretching  a  chain 
or  tape  of  known  length  between  these  points. 
The  telescope  of  the  transit,  or  of  other  instru- 
ments, equipped  with  stadia  or  micrometer 
wires,  is  the  means  by  which  distances  can  be 
measured  under  the  second  method. 

Guiitefs  chain,  for  so  long  in  universal  use, 
has  a  length  of  66  feet,  divided  into  100  links 
of  7.92  inches,  every  tenth  link  having  some 
distinguishing  mark.  Steel  pins  are  employed 
for  marking  the  end  of  chain  lengths  where  the 
distance  to  be  measured  is  greater  than  66  feet. 
This  chain  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  replaced 
by  the  engineer's  chain  of  100  feet  in  length, 
divided  into  links  of  1  foot. 

The  (ape  is  a  very  thin  steel  ribbon,  usually 
from  i  to  }  inches  in  width,  and  ranging  be- 
tween 100  to  500  feet  in  length,  subdivisions 
being   designated   by    some   convenient  mark. 

lutions  hy  means  of  a  cyclometer,  and  so  furnishing 
a  rough  measurement  of  distances. 
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The  result  obtained  by  measuring  distances 
with  the  tape  is  the  most  exact  of  all  methods 
now  commonly  in  use. 

In  measuring  distance  by  telescope,  two  hori- 
zontal or  stadia  wires,  one  above  and  one  below 
the  horizontal  cross  hair  alluded  to  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  transit,  are  placed  at  such  a 
distance  apart  that  when  sighting  at  a  vertical 
rod  100  feet  away  the  wires  will  include  1  foot 
(or  some  other  convenient  constant)  of  vertical 
height  of  rod,  and  will  include  proportional 
spaces  for  other  distances. 

In  the  operation  of  surveying,  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent mapping,  that  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face upon  which  the  operations  are  conducted 
is  considered  to  be  a  horizontal  plane,  correc- 
tion for  the  curvature  of  the  earth  being  neg- 
lecte<l  in  the  case  of  small  surveys.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  inclined  meas- 
urements to  horizontal  lines.  When  the  in- 
clined distance  and  the  angle  of  inclination, 
determined  by  the  vertical  circle  of  the  transit 
between  any  two  points,  are  known,  this  cor- 
rection can  readily  be  made.  If  the  inclined 
distance  and  the  difference  in  elevation  between 
the  two  points  are  known,  this  will  answer  the 
same  purpose. 

To  insure  greater  accuracy  in  taping  or  chain- 
ing,  corrections  also  for  temperature  and  for  the 
catenary  curve,  due  to  imperfect  stretching,  must 
be  made. 

The  art  of  Levelling  is  also  to  be  included 
under  the  general  head  surveying.  It  consists 
in  determining  the  difference  in  elevation  between 
any  two  points,  or  in  determining  the  elevation 
of  one  or  more  points  above  or  below  a  datum 
line  or  bench  mark,  the  level  of  which  may  be 
assumed,  if  not  known.  In  extensive  surveys 
the  datum  line  is  assumed,  whenever  possible, 
to  be  the  level  of  mean  high  tide.  The  opera- 
tion of  levelling  may  be  conducted  by  means  of 
instruments  especially  devised  for  this  purpose, 
or  by  the  use  of  the  transit.  If  the  latter  is 
employed,  the  angle  of  inclination  and  the  in- 
clined distance  between  any  two  points  are  de- 
termined, and  from  them  the  height  of  one  point 
above  the  other  is  calculated. 

Of  the  instruments  in  use  for  levelling,  the 
only  two  that  need  mention  here  are  the  Y  level 
and  the  hand  level. 

The  Y  level  has  two  standanls,  or  Y's  (from 
which  the  instrument  derives  its  name),  at- 
tached to  either  end  of  a  levelling  bar,  itself 
connected  by  a  spindle  and  socket  joint  to  the 
levelling  plates  and  screws  below  it.  The  lev- 
elling arrangement  is  in  all  respects  similar  to 
that  of  the  transit.  The  Y's  support  a  tele- 
scope, and  by  means  of  clamps  hold  it  rigidly 
in  a  position  parallel  to  the  levelling  bar.  Sus- 
pended below  the  telescope  there  is  a  spirit 
level,  or  long  bubble.  This  bubble  will  show 
whether  or  not  the  telescope  and  levelling  bar 
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have  been  made  truly  horizontal  by  means  of 
the  levelling  screws.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
transit,  the  telescope  of  the  level  is  supplied 
with  cross  hairs,  and  also,  as  with  the  transit, 
the  level  is  supported  by  a  tripod. 

The  principle  of  levelling  with  this  instru- 
ment consists  simply  in  the  prolonging  of  a 
known  horizontal  line,  and  in  measuring  the 
height  of  this  imaginary  line  above  any  two 
points,  and  from  which  the  difference  in  ele- 
vation, if  any,  between  these  points  can  be 
easily  determined.  To  insure  accuracy  in  read- 
ing heights  a  levelling  rod  has  been  devised. 
It  consists  of  a  wooden  rod,  one  side  of  which 
is  graduated  into  feet,  which  are  in  turn  sub- 
divided into  tenths  and  hundredths  of  a  foot. 
A  circular  target  divided  horizontally  and  ver- 
tically into  quadrants  alternating  red  and  white 
in  colour  is  free  to  slide  upon  the  rod,  and  by 
means  of  these  quadrants  the  points  at  which  a 
given  horizontal  line  intersects  the  rod  can  be 
determined.  An  opening  in  the  target,  to  the 
edge  of  which  a  vernier  is  attached,  allows  the 
graduations  to  be  read  to  a  thousandth  of  a 
foot.  In  general,  the  levelling  rod  is  constructed 
of  two  intersliding  pieces,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  conveniently  lengthened. 

The  hand  level,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  a 
telescope  which,  by  holding  in  the  hand  and 
sighting  through  it,  the  height  of  the  eye  above 
any  point  can  be  found.  The  barrel  of  the  tele- 
scope is  divided  in  such  a  way  that  any  object 
may  be  freely  seen  through  one  side,  whereas 
on  the  other  side  the  reflection,  by  mirror,  of 
cross  hairs  and  the  bubble  of  a  spirit  level  are 
brought  to  view.  When  the  horizontal  cross 
hair  is  shown  to  bisect  the  bubble,  the  level  is 
horizontal.  The  method  of  levelling  with  the 
hand  level  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  with 
the  Y  level,  but  the  same  amount  of  accuracy 
cannot  be  expected.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

Note.  —  For  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  article  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward 
B.  Sturgia. 

SURVEYOR.  A,  One  who  makes  sur- 
veys, as  of  land.     (See  Surveying.) 

B.  One  who  examines  anything  to  ascertain 
its  quality  or  condition  —  or,  more  technically, 
in  connection  with  architectural  practice,  one 
who  estimates  or  examines,  measures,  and  tests 
the  extent  and  condition  of  lands  and  buildings 
and  their  accessories,  and  the  materials  and 
work  expended  upon  them,  or  to  be  so  ex- 
pended. 

This  word  has,  in  the  specialization  pro- 
voked by  modern  industrialism,  still  retained 
many  of  its  old  wide  meanings  and  general 
uses,  and  consequent  indefiniteness.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  the  explanatory  prefix  which 
frequently  accompanies  it.  Land  Surveyor, 
City   Surveyor,   and    Quantity    Surveyor   are 
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modern  formB,  in  use  in  the  practice  of  and 
preparation  for  building. 

Until  recently  the  designation  "  surveyor  "  was 
borne  by  an  individual  who  performed  many  or 
all  functions  implied  by  it.  But  now  the  ten- 
dency is  to  break  up  and  divide  such  labours 
into  various  groups;  and  further,  in  America, 
the  weaker  influence  of  tradition  in  such  profes- 
sions has  encouraged  other  new  lines  of  devel- 
opment. 

Much  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  survey- 
ors is  in  modem  practice  allotted  to  civil 
engineers,  and  many  functions  of  which  a 
"surveyor"  was  the  depositary  before  the 
study  and  practice  of  art  became  systema- 
tized have  naturally  come  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  architectural  profession.  It 
is  recorded  that  Inigo  Jones  was  appointed 
and  paid  as  "surveyor"  of  his  Majesty's 
works.  Now  he  would  be  designated  "archi- 
tect," or  "architect  and  surveyor,"  since  that 
conjunction  of  terms  is  still  quite  usual. 

In  the  United  States  the  occupation  of  sur- 
veyor has  been  entirely  separated  from  that  of 
architect,  and  further  clearly  differentiated 
into  special  kinds  of  surveying.  In  connection 
with  architecture  and  real  estate,  the  old  gen- 
eral title,  "surveyor,"  was  understood  to  mean  one 
competent  to  measure  and  map  existing  build- 
ings and  lands,  and  to  compare  same  with  title 
deeds ;  and  to  estimate  and  supervise  repairs 
required  by  covenants  and  titles  upon  their 
commencement  and  expiration,  and  to  make 
valuations  and  appraisements  of  all  such  things. 
The  great  frequency  in  English  real  estate  cus- 
tom of  holdings  by  lease  and  other  transitory 
title  makes  this  a  very  important  profession 
in  that  country  and  its  dependencies,  while 
in  the  United  States  it  is  little  known.  In 
America,  even  in  places  where  leaseholds 
prevail,  they  do  not  much  modify  the  usual 
custom,  under  which  the  real  estate  agent  and 
the  experienced  builder,  oftener  than  the  sur- 
veyor, negotiate  such  matters  as  the  repair 
and  restoration  of  buildings  for  delivery  to  the 
landlord,  which  in  former  times  would  have 
been  scheduled  under  the  special  term  of  a 
Surx-^ey  of  Dilapidations.  An  architect  is  occa- 
sionally called  upon  to  perform  duties  properly 
those  of  a  surveyor,  and  in  England  one  who 
does  such  work  frequently  wiU  call  himself 
"  Architect  and  Surveyor." 

The  professional  work  most  likely  to  arise 
in  this  way  is  the  examination  of  existing 
buildings  to  determine  their  safety,  or  strength, 
or  value,  or  the  consideration  of  their  possible 
improvement.  Also,  in  case  of  damages  by  fire 
or  accident,  the  questions  for  and  against  their 
restoration  are  such  as  are  understoiKl  to  be 
surveying  rather  than  architecture,  and  the 
architect's  inspection  of  unsafe  buiMinfcs  in  New 
York  is  officially  designated  as  a  "survey." 
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The  City  Surveyor  is  one  who  does  the  neces- 
sary work  of  measuring  and  plotting  the  dimen- 
sions and  levels  of  property  and  examining 
municipal  and  other  records,  and  prepares  the 
plans  necessary  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
properties  and  thoroughfares,  in  cities  and  other 
densely  populated  communities ;  but  those  call- 
ing themselves  city  surveyors  generally  daim 
no  knowledge  of  the  building  processes  or  their 
values,  or  the  real  estate  appraisements,  for 
which  the  general  surveyor  was  qualified. 

The  Quantity  Surveyor  renders  important 
services  to  architecture  and  building  in  British 
practice,   which  has    no  counterpart    in    the 
United  States,  under  this  or  any  other  desig- 
nation.    These   duties  consist   chiefly  in   the 
preparation   of  elaborately    detailed    bills    of 
quantities  of  materials  and    labour   required 
for  the  construction  of  certain  buildings,  for 
which  drawings  and  specifications   have  been 
prepared  by  the  architects.     The  bills  of  quan- 
tities are  multiplied,  and  a  copy  is  given  to 
each  of  the  builders  who  are  to  make  proposals 
for  the  execution  of  the  work,  in  order  that 
the  labour  of  "taking  off"  such  quantities  may 
be  performed  once  only,  for  all  of  them,  and 
may  be  for  all  alike,  uniform,  and  systematic. 
This  work  naturally  allies  itself  ¥rith  that  of 
measuring  up  building  materials  and   labour 
afler  construction,  and  to  some  extent   with 
the   functions  of  appraiser  and  valuer.     But 
the  occupation  in  its  customary  designation  of 
"  quantity  surveying  "  expresses  the  main  part 
of  its  duties.     It  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
in   the   United   States  there   is   little   or    no 
recognition  of  this  office.     Occasionally  there 
have  been  efforts  to  fill  the  want,  and  men 
of  English   training  have  assisted  estimators 
in  their  accustomed  way.     But  the  system  has 
not  found  favour,  and  is  not  in  use,  and  the 
occupation  is  still  unknown. 

Part  of  the  duties  of  quantity  surveyor  are, 
however,  sometimes  performed  by  engineers 
(and  more  rarely  by  architects),  when  engaged 
upon  public  works,  for  which,  with  the  design, 
they  are  called  upon  to  furnish  a  schedule  of 
materials,  giving  also  quantity  of  each.  But 
this  usually  takes  no  note  of  labour  except  as 
implied  in  the  descriptive  title,  and  does  not 
profess  to  enumerate  all  finishings  and  acces- 
sories other  than  by  a  blanket  clause,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  ever  used  by  those  ten- 
dering proposals  as  a  reliable  basis  for  their 
estimates,  and  is  consequently  not  in  any  sense 
a  substitute  for  the  work  of  the  quantity 
surveyor. 

There  is  probably  a  field  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  tliis  ancient  profession  in  the  necessity 
of  expert  appraisements  of  real  estate  and  im- 
provements thereon,  and  in  valuations  for  rents 
and  insurance  and  similar  things,  which  are 
now   performed    unsystematically    by    persons 
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with  whom  they  are  only  incidental  to  some 
other  occupation.     (See  Bill  of  Quantities.) 

—  Robert  W.  Gibson. 

SUTH  DOOR.  One  of  the  doors  of  a  parish 
church,  and  generally  the  most  important  one. 
The  wonl  "  suth  "  is  most  probably  the  old  form 
of  south,  and  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  southern 
door  was  that  for  the  entrance  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  that  where  persons  accused  of  crime 
might  take  oath  that  they  were  innocent,  as 
well  as  that  where  notices  of  ecclesiastical  cere- 
monials, feast  days,  and  the  like,  were  put  up. 

SXnrS,  T.  P. ;  architect. 

He  was  a  Belgian  by  birth  and  came  to 
Paris  in  1807.  He  studied  with  Percier  (see 
Percier)  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  In 
1812  he  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
architecture.  On  his  return  from  Rome  he 
was  extensively  employed  in  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. Suys  assisted  Haudebourt  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  work  on  the  Palais  Massimi  d 
Borne,  and  published  himself  Le  PantMon  de 
Rome  (Brussels,  1838  ;  grand  folio). 

Lance,  Dictionnaire. 

SWAG.  A  festoon;  the  common  English 
name  for  that  form  which  is  very  heavy  in  the 
middle  and  slight  at  the  points  of  support. 

SWAGE.  A  tool  or  die  used  in  imparting 
a  given  shape  to  hot  metal  in  a  stamping  press 
or  rolling  mill,  or  on  an  anvil,  or  to  sheets  of 
cold  metal,  as  in  galvanized  iron  or  copper 
work. 

SWALLOWTAIL.     Same  as  Dovetail. 

SWABfP  DWELLING.  (See  Pile  Dwell- 
ing-) 

SWABfP  VILLAGE.     (See  Pile  Dwelling.) 

SWAN  NECK.  In  stair  building,  a  ramp 
terminating  in  a  knee,  as  where  a  hand  rail 
curves  near  a  newel  so  as  to  be  about  vertical, 
and  is  then  continued  a  short  distance  horizon- 
tally, entering  the  newel  at  right  angles. 

SWEAT  HOUSE.  (See  Sweat  Lodge, 
under  Lo«Ige.) 

SWEATING  ROOM.  A  room  for  sweat- 
ing bathers  in  a  Turkish  bath.  (See  Laconicum ; 
Sudatory ;  Stove.) 

SWIMMING  BATH.  An  artificial  pool, 
tank,  or  basin  of  water,  either  open  to  the  sky 
or  covered,  intended  for  bathing,  particularly 
for  swimmers. 

Grenerally,  we  may  distinguish  open  and 
enclosed  swimming  baths,  the  former  being 
available  only  during  the  summer,  the  latter 
capable  of  being  kept  open  the  year  round 
(swimming  baths  in  bath  houses). 

Excellent  as  rain  baths  (see  Bath  House)  are 
for  personal  cleanliness  and  hygiene,  the  need 
of  well-arranged  swimming  baths  for  pleasure 
and  general  health  in  cities  should  also  be 
recognized.  In  this  respect  even  small  Euro- 
pean cities  are  far  better  off  than  large  Ameri- 
can  cities.     Many  persons  bathe  together  in 
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swimming  baths,  which  should  therefore  be 
supplied  with  water  flowing  through  them  con- 
tinuously. Salt  water  baths  are  preferably 
located  outside  of  harbours,  in  places  where  the 
sea  water  is  purer  than  in  the  harbour.  The 
pollution  of  the  neighbouring  beach,  either  by 
drain  outfalls  from  seashore  hotels,  or  fh)m  city 
garbage,  dumped  into  the  sea  and  cast  up  by 
the  waves  and  tides,  must  be  prevented.  River 
baths  likewise  must  be  carefully  located,  prefer- 
ably above  the  outfaUs  of  the  city  sewers, 
away  from  garbage  dumps,  and  not  too  near  to 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  immense 
one  at  Vienna  is  on  the  new  canalized  stream, 
two  miles  from  the  city  proper  ;  those  in  Paris 
are  safe  from  sewerage  because  this  is  all  dis- 
charged several  miles  down  stream,  below  the 
city. 

'River  and  sea  baths  generally  require  the 
simplest  kind  of  architectural  structures,  though 
there  are  some  examples  of  more  pretentious 
buildings,  such  as  the  Sutro  Baths  near  San 
Francisco.  There  are  some  ocean  baths  which 
have  both  the  dressing  pavilions  and  the 
swimming  place  enclosed.  Such  structures  are 
erected  either  on  piles,  or  on  floats,  or  pontoons. 
The  river  swimming  baths  are  built  on  a  float- 
ing dock,  or  pontoon,  anchored  in  the  stream, 
with  the  cabins  arranged  on  the  four  sides. 

City  swimming  baths  which  are  to  be  kept 
open  the  entire  year  must  be  suitably  warmed 
in  winter. 

The  swimming  basin  may  be  oblong,  or  cir- 
cular, or  its  plan  is  a  rectangle  with  one  or  two 
semicircular  ends.  One  or  more  series  of  steps 
are  provided  to  enter  the  bath.  The  dimen- 
sions of  swimming  basins  vary  from  30  to  75 
feet  in  length,  1 5  to  30  feet  in  width,  and  from 
2  to  7  feet  in  depth  of  water.  Even  the  last- 
named  depth  of  water  is  hardly  sufficient  for 
diving,  and  none  but  experienced  divers  should 
attempt  it  in  the  ordinary  swimming  basin. 
In  European  baths  about  24  square  feet  of 
water  surface  are  provided  for  each  swimmer, 
an<l  10  to  12  square  feet  for  each  non-swimmer. 

The  basin  is  built  of  brick  or  cement  masonry, 
the  walls  are  constructed  with  due  regard  to 
stability  and  water  tightness.  The  outer  shell 
of  the  smaller  basins  consists  sometimes  of  iron, 
lined  inside  with  asbestos  paper  or  other  water- 
proof material.  The  surface  of  the  bottom  and 
of  the  side  walls  is  finished  in  enamelled  brick, 
glazed  tiles,  or  with  white  marble  slabs.  Due 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  bottom,  which, 
in  the  basins  for  non-swimmers,  should  not  be 
too  slippery.  Where  one  basin  answers  both 
for  swimmers  and  non-swimmers,  the  bottom  is 
made  sloping,  and  a  net  or  line  indicates  th6 
division.  Overflow  and  emptying  pipes  must 
be  provided,  also  openings  on  the  side  above 
the  water  line  for  spitting.  There  are  needed 
also  jumping  boards,  a  rail  around  the  basin 
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for  tired  swimmers,  hook  poles,  life  preservers, 
and  life  lines  in  case  of  accidents.  The  gang- 
way directly  around  the  swimming  basin  is 
made  3  to  5  feet  wide,  and  often  projects  about 
18  inches  in  width  over  the  basin,  the  water 
level  in  the  basin  being  from  2  to  4  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  gangway.  Along  this  inner 
gangway  are  located  the  dressing  rooms,  which 
are  about  4  feet  wide  and  deep,  7  or  8  feet 
high,  and  of  which  there  are  sometimes  several 
tiers.  In  the  best  plans  there  h  another  outer 
gangway  from  which  bathers  enter  the  dressing 
room,  while  they  are  permitted  to  walk  along 
the  inner  gangway  only  after  undressing.  This 
precaution  avoids  the  soiling  of  the  inner  gang- 
way by  dirty  shoes,  etc. 

The  swimming  basin  must  be  well  lighted, 
side  light  from  high  windows  being  preferable  to 
overhead  lights  on  account  of  the  glare  and 
heat  of  the  sun. 

The  water  in  the  basin  must  be  suitably 
warmed  and  maintained  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  about  70®  Fahr.  The  water  is  warmed 
either  by  direct  introduction  of  steam,  or  by 
suitably  protected  steam  coils  in  the  bottom  or 
along  the  sides  of  the  basin,  or  else  water  is 
heated  in  hot  water  tanks  and  mixed  with  the 
cold  water  flowing  into  the  basin.  Sometimes 
the  water  is  warmed  by  continued  circulation, 
though  this  is  not  so  desirable.  The  swimming 
basin  must  be  completely  emptied,  cleaned,  and 
refilled  with  fresh  water  once  or  twice  a  week. 
There  should  be,  when  the  basin  is  full,  a  con- 
tinuous admission  of  pure  water,  the  amount 
being  calculated  to  entirely  renew  the  contents 
once  every  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours. 

A  very  desirable  precaution  consists  in  ar- 
ranging cleansing  or  preparatory  baths  (foot 
and  douche  baths),  where  each  bather  must  go 
to  soap  and  clean  himself  thoroughly,  before  he 
is  admitted  to  the  swimming  basin. 

Nothwithstanding  all  such  precautions,  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  tlie  basin  may  become 
slightly  polluted  by  abrasions  from  the  skin,  by 
oily  secretions  of  the  body,  etc.,  hence  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  water  be  kept  artificially 
stirred  and  in  constant  motion,  as  by  fountains, 
cascades,  or  douches.  It  is  also  important  that 
suitable  water-closets  and  urinals  be  provided 
near  the  dressing  rooms. 

Klinger,  Die  Bnde-Anstalt ;  Runjre,  Die  offent- 
lirhe  Badeanstnft  in  Bremen ;  Kabierske,  Das 
Haflenschirimmhad  in  Breslau ;  Schultze,  Ban 
nnd  Betrieh  von  Volks-Badeanstalten ;  Vetter, 
Das  Stuttgarter  Schwimmhad ;  Mar«if:raff,  Mo- 
derne  StadthiUier ;  Osihoff,  Bader  and  Badean- 
stalten;  Handbnch  der  Architektnt\  Part  IV., 
Vol.  5.  .S  Geiizmer,  Bade-uud-Srhtrimmanstalten; 
Fortsehritte  der  Architektnr,  Heft  A' I.,  Das 
Srhwimmbad  zu  Frankfurt-am- Main ;  Farrar, 
Baths  and  Bathing ;  Kane,  Xew  System  of  Pnhlic 
Baths;  R.  Owen  Allsop,  Public  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses.  —  W.   P.  Gerhard. 
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8WITZERI.AND,  ARCHITKCTUKB  OF. 

That  of  the  modern  republic  as  it  has  existed 
since  1815.  Three  different  races,  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  occupy  the  country; 
hence  the  impossibility  of  a  single  and  unmixed 
style  of  architecture.  Besides,  in  the  past, 
Switzerland  was  smaller,  and  in  1200  contained 
only  the  three  small  primitive  cantons.  So  & 
number  of  monuments,  that  are  now  Swiss,  did 
not  belong  to  Switzerland  six  centuries  ago, 
but  were   Savoyard,  Burgimdian,  or  German. 

The  country  that  is  now  French  Switzerland 
was  under  the  Burgundian  influence  at  the 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  period,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  monuments  were  built  by  the 
large  religious  communities  of  Clairvaux,  Cluny, 
and  Citeaux.  The  principal  among  them  are 
the  churches  of  Romainmotier,  Pay  erne,  Saint 
Sulpice,  Grandson  (Vaud),  Saint  Imier  (Berne); 
they  belong  to  the  Romanesque  period  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

In  German  Switzerland  at  the  same  period :  the 
Allerheiligen  minster  at  S<haffhausen,  Schbntal 
(BAle),  the  chapel  of  S.  George,  near  Wallenstadt. 
A  little  later,  and  still  Romanesque,  is  the  min- 
ster at  Zurich,  one  of  the  important  monuments 
of  that  epoch.  In  civil  architecture,  the  castle 
of  Kyburg  (eleventh  century)  and  Hapsburg 
(the  original  seat  of  the  Austrian  imperial 
house) ;  parts  of  the  castle  of  Burgdorf  (Berne); 
in  French  Switzerland,  a  part  of  the  celebrated 
castle  of  Chi  lion  and  the  castle  of  Blonay 
(Vaud). 

During  the  Grothic  period,  the  Bui-gundian 
influence  of  the  Cistercian  Order  prevailed; 
S.  Pierre  at  Geneva  with  admirable  capitals; 
the  cathedral  of  Lausanne  whose  nave  and 
double  pillars  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
which  has  a  porch  of  the  Apostles  of  the  purest 
effect,  the  collegiate  church  at  Neuchfttel,  and 
numerous  other  churches  of  lesser  importance. 
The  cathedral  of  Fribourg  is  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  a  fifteenth  century  tower.  In 
German  Switzerland,  the  cathedral  of  Bale, 
with  one  Romanesque  door  (twelfth  century), 
the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Wettingen,  and  the 
cathedral  at  Berne  are  of  importance.  The 
castles  in  both  parts  of  Switzerland  are  numer- 
ous ;  the  finest  are  those  of  Vufllens  (Vaud)  of 
the  fourteenth  century ;  and  those  ojf  Champ- 
vent,  Aigle,  and  Lausanne,  generally  of  the 
fifteenth.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Bale  is  also 
of  interest. 

Then  comes  the  Renaissance.  As  everywhere 
we  find  the  influence  of  the  Italian  monuments 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Maison  Tur- 
retini  at  Geneva;  the  palace  Stockalper  at 
Brieg  (interior  coiu-t),  and  many  houses  and 
churches  at  Bale,  Lucerne,  and  Greneva,  in 
which  the  Italian  influence  is  clearly  marked. 
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But  there  ia  another  point  to  note  as  impor- 
tant in  Swiss  architecture,  and  that  is,  the  long 
reaistanee  that  it  made  to  the  new  spirit,  not  in 
the  details,  that  became  rapidly  classical,  but  in 
the  construction  itself,  in  which  we  find  an 
evident  disposition  to  the  pictiireaque,  which  is 
clearly  the  popular  Swiss  element  in  archi- 
tecture. 

We  see,  from  the  sixteenth  century  up  to 
our  time,  high  roofs,  gable  enila,  turrets,  pro- 
jecting windows,  exterior  staircases  on  corbels 
surmounted  by  acute  pinnacles ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  Renaissance,  its  flat  roofs, 
and  Italian  galleries.  Notwithstanding  the 
fashion  of  horizontal  lines,  Swiss  architee- 
ture,  as  a  whole,  persists  in  profiling  on  the 
sky  the  slender  steeples  of  its  roofs.  In- 
stances are  to  be  seen  in  the  castle  of 
Avenchea  (sixteenth  century),  that  of  Nyon, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  de  Lucerne,  and  innumer- 
able other  buildings  in  all  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  a  great 
number  of  country  houses,  called  chateaux, 
were  built  in  a  simple  neoclassic  style,  with- 
out any  ornamentation;  but  generally  the 
roof  is  widespreailing,  and  gives  an  air  of 
grandeur  and  comfort  to  the  construction. 
Such  a  building  ia  the  Chilteau  de  I'lsle, 
near  Lausanne,  built  in  1697. 

Wooden  building  has  always  been  common 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  primitive  log  house 
long  ago  passed  into  the  solid  timber-built 
chalet.  Since  the  aixteenth  centuiy  the  true 
originality  of  S'friss  art  manifests  itself 
especially  in  wooden  buildings. 

— Jean  Schopfek. 

Freeman,  History  nnd  ArehUeelnr*  of  A'wii- 
ifriand ;  Gladbacli,  Dfr  Sckirfiser  Holtatj/l ; 
Hochstetter,  Sthiiifizeri$ehK  ArthitettHT  in 
Fergpek.,  etc. ;  Varin,  ATChi'.^c'.tiTe  Pitloraque 
en  Suits f. 

8YBNI]  GRAHITU.  Egyptian  Syenite; 
granito  rosso.  A  coarse,  reJ  granite  occur- 
ring at  Syene,  in  Egypt,  and  much  used  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  monoliths  and 
temples.  The  various  obelisks,  like  those  in 
Paris  and  New  York,  are  of  this  material. 
— G.  P.  M. 

STENITB.  A  rock  of  the  nature  of  granite, 
but  differing  in  containing  no  appreciable 
amount  of  quartz.     Not  a  common  stone. 

— G.  P.  M. 

STIiB.  One  of  a  pair  of  Cnitches,  straight 
instead  of  curved  like  the  gavel  forks.  (See 
Wood,  Construction  in.  Part  I.) 

STHBOIiOGT.  The  art  of  determining 
the  signification  and  right  use  of  symbols  and 
emblems.  A  symbol  is  a  picture,  sign,  or 
character  by  which  something  other  than  that 
portrayed  is  suggested  to  the  mind ;  and  it 
may  signify  a  person,  a  fact,  a  virtue,  a  mys- 
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tery,  a  spiritual  idea,  or  it  may  be  manifold 
in  its  meaning  and  stand  for  all  of  these  types. 
The  cross,  for  example,  is  primarily  and  essen> 
tially  the  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  it 
is  also  the  symbolic  sign  of  a  person,  Christ ; 
of  an  event,  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary;  of  ft 
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Zohioh;    c,  ITOO. 

virtue,  Hope ;  of  a  mysteiy,  The  Passion ; 
and  it  is  the  Standard  of  Salvation,  and  thus 
symbolizes  a  spiritual  idea.  An  Eralilem,  in 
Christian  symbology,  is  a  device  or  oliject 
belonging  to  some  particular  person,  and  is 
employetl  to  distinguish  that  person  from  all 
other  persons ;  in  this  sense  it  is  also  an  attri- 
bute. The  Keys  form  the  emblem  of  S. 
Peter,  because  Christ  said  to  hira,  "I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven"  (S.  Matthew  xvi.  19);  a  cross 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  X  is  the  emblem  of 
S.  Andrew,  because  it  was  the  instrument 
of  bis  passion ;  and  a  pot  of  ointment,  that  of 
Mary  Magdalen.  Sometimes  a  symbol  is  an 
emblem,  and  an  emblem  a  symbol :  the  sword 
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U  one  of  the  symbols  of  faith,  because  Christ 
said,  '*  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword" 
The  sword  is  also  the  emblem  of  S.  Paul,  be* 
cau«e  he  was  decapitated  with  a  sword. 

Colour,  The  symliolism  of  colour  is  much 
the  same  in  all  religions  and  all  forms  of  reli- 
gious art ;  light,  represented  symbolically  by 
white,  is  the  source  of  every  colour,  and  stands 
for  truth  and  for  purity  ;  and  when  represented 
by  red  (becaune  the  colour  of  fire  is  red)  is 
syml)olic  of  divine  love  and  wisdom,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  has  also  a  sinister  symbolism, 
and  the  devil  is  clothed  in  black  and  red,  red 
Ix^coming  the  symbol  of  hatred  and  egotism. 
Yellow  is  the  symbolic  colour  of  faith,  but,  if 
it  is  a  dirty  yellow  mixed  with  black,  it  stands 
for  inconstancy,  jealousy,  and  deceit.  Blue  is 
the  symbol  of  truth,  fidelity,  and  immortality ; 
green,  of  life  in  action,  hope,  charity,  abun- 
dance, and  victory  ;  purple,  of  a  love  of  truth ; 
and  violet,  of  the  manifestation  of  divine  love. 

In  Christian  symlwlogy  there  are  a  number 
of  fixed  forms  and  devices  which  have  a  sym- 
bolical signification,  apart  from  their  particular 
iconographic  application,  viz.,  the  halo,  the 
aureole,  the  crown,  the  sword,  the  palm,  the 
rose,  the  lily,  the  olive,  and  the  vine,  together 
with  a  numl)er  of  beasts,  birds,  and  finhes 
(see  Aureole,  Ooss,  Glory,  Halo).  The  four 
evangelical  symbols  are  taken  from  the  vision 
of  Pizekiel  (i.  10),  and  from  the  words  of 
the  liook  of  Revelation  (iv.  7).  The  beast 
with  the  face  of  the  man  is  the  symbol 
of  Matthew,  bt»cAuae  his  gtxspel  is  largely  about 
the  humanity  of  Christ ;  the  lion  stands  for 
Mark,  Wause  it  wns  In^lieved  that  a  lion  was 
lM)rn  dead  and  did  not  come  to  life  until  the 
father  bn»athed  u|K)n  it,  and  Mark's  gosjx'l 
has  much  to  say  alxnit  the  resurrection  ;  the 
calf  l)elong8  to  Luke,  because  it  is  a  8a<*rificial 
In^iist,  and  he  writes  of  the  priest IuxhI  of 
Christ ;  and  the  eagle,  who  can  gnze  unflinch- 
ingly ujHm  the  sun,  is  the  symbol  of  John, 
InvHUst^  his  writings  make  plain  to  man  the 
glory  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  which  he 
lix)kiHl  u|Hin  with  the  eye  of  an  eagle. 

X.  Barhlcr  de  Montault.  Trnitr  ^rFcauoijrnphie 
r/nv/*fN«f.  2  vols.  8vo  (l*aris,  IMH)^;  H.  Det- 
roit ('hnsffichf  Ik'ofuujrdphie,  2  vols.  8vo  (^Kr*M- 
bui*)r,  lv'*'.><h;  William  Uunuulus.  The  Stjmhoh'sm 
of  i^huirhfs  ami  CAmivA  Oru>tm*'n(s  ^^New  York, 
IMKI^:  K.  V,  Kvans.  Auhmtl  Snmfmlisin  in  Kccle- 
9itis(ir*U  ArrhitfCtut'f  ;  F.  T.  HuscnlnMh.  fCmbleins 
of  Siunts:  KatYaele  Garrucoi.  Sf(*ria  tUlU  Arte 
Vhrhdann :  .1.  K.  Allou,  Vhriatuin  Symbolism 
tw  iirtxit  Jin  tain, 

—  Caryl  Coleman. 


In  arohittvture  and  dtHx> 
rativo  art^  the  Ivilant'e  of  |virt  by  ]virt  ;  a 
balatnv  which  may  Iv  pnvise  n^|H^tition,  or 
n^^vtition  in  cinuiterivirt,  or  may  deviate  very 
widely  tn>ni  that^  as  it  involves  men^ly  the  sujv 
piV^Hl  t>|uivalont  value  o(  one  part  to  another. 
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Thus,  if  buildings  be  oonsidered  with  refer 
ence  to  their  axes,  a  Greek  temple  will  gener- 
ally be  found  to  be  exactly  alike,  one  half  to 

'  the  other  half,  but  in  counterpart,  that  is  to 
say,  the  one  half  of  the  front  is  as  if  it  had 
bc«n  revolved  about  the  axis,  from  the  other. 
The  sculpture  of  this  same  temple  would,  bow- 
ever,  be  not  exactly  the  same,  although  similar, 
on  both  sides:  that  is  to  say,  the  recumbent 
figure  in  the  northern  angle  of  the  pediment 
would  be  balanced  by  another  recumbent  figure 
in  the  south  angle,  but  one  a  little  difierent 
from  the  first;  and  in  like  manner  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  metopes  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  of  the  axis  would  be  wholly  diflferent  in 
subject,  although  equivalent  in  mass  and  in 
general  treatment.  Moreover,  many  instances 
exist  showing  that  the  Greeks  cared  little  for 
exactness  in  grouping  several  buildings.  The 
human  mind  seems  to  find  it  easier  to  balance 
part  by  part,  very  exactly,  than  to  produce 
the  equivalent  in  one  set  of  fonns  to  a  totally 
different  set  of  forms.  On  this  account,  where 
no  inconvenience  exists  in  planning  a  building 
or  a  group  evenly  balanced  about  an  axis, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  no  imme- 
diate call  for  diversity,  a  long  building  will  be 
planned  uniformly,  like  the  splendid  facades 
by  Gabriel  on  the  north  side  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  in  Paris.  So,  when,  in  1878,  it 
became  desirable  to  build  a  vast  structure 
on  the  hill  opposite  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to 
adorn  and  also  to  bound  and  limit  the  great 
exposition  of  1878,  although  the  design  was 
cast  in  a  very  free  modification  of  Romanesque, 
and  although  the  building  stretches  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  end  to  end,  the  building  is  still 
as  exactly  symmetrical  as  any  Greek  temple. 
But  in  the  Louvre  it  has  never  occurred  to  any 
of  the  monarchs,  nor  to  any  of  the  architects 

,  who  have  worked  at  its  gradual  extension,  to 
build  another  great  court  at  the  western  end, 
and  to  have  the  buildings  between  exactly 
alike  in  design  in  the  whole  length  of  either 
or  each  to  the  other.  It  is  accepted  as  a 
series  of  designs  rather  than  as  one  design  ; 
and  the  designers*  love  of  accurate  symmetry  is 
gratified  by  the  balance  of  part  with  part 
within  each  single  facade  of  a  hundred  or 
two  hundred  feet.  —  R  S. 

8TNAOOOUR  A  place  of  assembly  for 
Jewish  instruction  and  prayer. 

It  is  ditiicult  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
8ynagi>gue  prior  to  the  Babylonian  captivity  of 
the  Jews.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  fixe<l  institution,  and  there  were 
n)any  established  in  Jerusalem  and  throughout 
Pali^tine. 

While  originally  intended  as  a  place  for  re- 
liirious  and  moral  instruction  only,   the  syna- 

\  p^iiue  sotMi  Invame  a  house  of  prayer  for  those 

I  who  lived  at  too  great  a  distance  to  go  to  the 
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Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  since  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  it  has  been  their  customary  place 
of  worship.  Ab  far  as  poaaible  the  early  syna- 
gogue in  its  interior  aiiangement  represented 
the  temple,  and  that  in  itself  was  but  an  en- 
larged type  of  the  tabernacle.  The  building 
was  always  rectangular  in  form  and  of  great 
simplicity.  At  tlie  extreme  eastern  end  was 
erected  the  holy  ark  or  sanctuary,  in  which  were 
deposited  the  scrolls  of  the  law.  These  were 
written  on  parchment  rolled  from  both  ends,  and 
were  generally  ornamented  and  covered  with 
rich  stuf&. 

The  ark  was  placed  on  a  raised  platform 
reached  by  steps,  with  seats  fur  the  elders  of 
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uniformly  obeyed,  but  the  main  traditions,  the 
simplicity  of  plan,  the  p<nition  of  the  ark  with 
its  ever-burning  light,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  (a  custom  dating  back  to  the  Temple^ 
where  there  was  a  separate  court  for  women), 
were  invariably  rigidly  followed. 

The  exteriore  of  the  ancient  synagogues  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  but  little  arcldtectund 
interest,  and  of  interior  decoration,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  there  was  none.  Remains  of  ayna- 
gogues  found  in  Galilee  show  that  a  stone  porch 
ornamented  with  carving  of  plant  forms  was 
generally  the  only  important  feature.  Sculpture 
and  painting  were  never  encouraged,  and  repre- 
sentations of  the  human  &ce  were  strictly  for- 
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tbe  congregation,  either  in  front  or  at  the  sides, 
and  before  it  hung  the  perpetual  lamp. 

In  the  centre  of  the  building,  also  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  floor,  was  a  desk  from 
wliich  tiie  law  was  rewl  alowd. 

The  women  were  always  separated  from  the 
men,  and  the  worshippers  faced  the  east  during 

The  site  of  the  building  was,  whenever  pos- 
sible, to  be  near  the  seashore  or  a  running 
stream.  The  structure  itself,  or  some  part  of 
it,  was  to  overtop  the  surrounding  buildings, 
and  there  were  Talmudic  instructions  regulating 
the  number  of  windows,  the  position  and  size 
of  entrances,  and  other  details.  It  was  even 
supposed  to  be  desirable  to  have  the  floor  of  the 
synagogue  on  a  lower  level  than  the  entrances 
and    vestibules.      These   commands  were  not 


bidden.  Nevertheless  a  certain  amount  of 
symbolism  was  permitted,  and  the  form  of 
flowers,  the  grape,  the  pomegranate,  etc.,  were 
sometimes  employed  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  the  Hon,  the  ancient  emblem  of  Judab, 
appeared  frequently.  Gold  and  silver  lamps 
were  profusely  used,  and  were  often  of  great 
beauty.     (See  Syria,  Architecture  of.) 

The  synagogue  at  Worms,  in  Germany,  ia 
the  oldest  now  existing  in  Europe ;  and  we  find 
in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  in  Prague  inter- 
esting Gothic  synagogues,  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  contain  excellent 
examples  of  vaulting.  These  were  built  at 
the  time  when  galleries  for  women  first  came 

These  galleries  were  placed  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  main  floor,  and  the  occupants 
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were  shielded  from  the  view  of  the  men  by  a 
cloae  lattice. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  synagogues  were 
always  unpretentious,  as  it  was  not  safe  for 
Jewish  buildings  to  attract  too  much  attention. 
The  interiors,  however,  were  often  rich  and 
handsomely  finished  and  equipped. 

In  Spain  two  noted  synagogues  built  in  the 
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and  the  main  decoration  of  its  walls  is  an 
ornamented  arcade,  over  which  is  a  sculptured 
frieze  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy  of  design. 

The  synagogues  of  Europe,  as  we  find  them 
to-day,  have  in  their  interior  arrangement  gen- 
erally followed  the  traditional  lines  of  antiquity. 
The  position  of  the  ark  is  retained  and  the  plan 
is  rectangular,  the  transept   being  invariably 


Synagogue,  Fio.  II.:  West  Sevkntikth  Strekt,  Nkw  York.  As  the  Ark  must  bb  at  the  East 
End,  rr  is  set  against  the  Inner  Wall  of  the  Great  Vestibule,  from  which  the  Grouxi> 
Story  is  entered  at  right  and  left. 


fourteenth  century  still  remain,  and  both  are  in 
Toledo.  One  is  known  as  La  Transito,  so 
called  from  a  picture  of  the  Ascension  it  con- 
tains ;  the  other  is  S.  Maria  la  Blanca,  both 
now  being  used  as  churches.  They  are  good 
examples  of  Moorish  architecture,  and  contain 
eviilences  of  much  former  beauty.  S.  Maria 
la  Blanca  is  divided  by  long  lines  of  octagonal 
columns  with  floriate<i  capitals,  from  which 
spring  horseshoe  arches  supporting  the  roof. 
La  Transito  is  an  unbroken  rectangle  in  plan, 
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avoided,  and  galleries  are  provided  for  women. 
The  most  notable  change,  which,  however,  is 
seldom  found  in  English  synagogues,  but  often 
on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  reading  desk  from  its  position  in 
the  centre  of  the  building  and  its  combination 
with  the  platform  in  front  of  the  ark.  This 
plan  is  now  frequently  adopted  in  the  newer 
buildings,  as  it  not  only  secures  a  concentration 
of  the  service,  but  it  renders  the  entire  floor 
space  available  for  seating  purposes. 
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Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain 
the  Moorish  style  of  architecture  has  frequently 
been  employed  by  synagogue  builders.  This  is, 
however,  by  no  means  the  rule.  Synagogues 
were  commonly  built  in  the  same  style  as  the 
contemporary  churches,  and  there  exist  in- 
numerable buildings  for  Jewish  worship  de- 
signed in  all  the  styles  of  architecture.  Many 
of  the  synagogues  in  London  suggest  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren's  churches,  those  in  Paris  are  in 
the  prevailing  French  style  of  church  architec- 
ture, and  there  are  good  specimens  of  Classic, 
Gothic,  Romanesque,  and  the  various  periods 
of  Renaissance  scattered  throughout  Europe. 
In  America  we  find  the  little  synagogue  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  built  by  Spanish  Jews 
in  1763,  quite  similar  in  expression  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  its  period,  thoroughly  "colonial" 
or  Greorgian  in  detail,  and  distinctively  Jewish 
only  in  its  plan  and  interior  disposition. 

It  appears  strange  that,  while  there  is  so 
little  scope  for  variations  in  plan,  synagogues 
have  no  traditional  lines  of  architectural  ex- 
pression, and  that  no  distinct  style  has  been 
developed.  A  vague  but  unmistakable  Oriental 
feeling  is  nearly  always  evident,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  lack  of  an  acknowledged  style, 
produces  a  remarkable  general  likeness.  The 
modem  freedom  that  characterizes  the  architec- 
ture of  to-day  has  affected  the  synagogue  as  it 
has  the  church,  and  a  still  greater  latitude  of 
expression  is  becoming  evident  in  the  latest 
examples. 

The  plans  herewith  given  are  of  the  two 
most  important  synagogues  built  in  New  York 
City  within  recent  years. 

Figure  I.  is  a  plan  of  the  Temple  Beth-£I, 
erected  in  the  year  1892.  The  main  entrance 
vestibule,  which  faces  Fifth  Avenue  and  is 
reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  is  flanked 
by  two  towers  containing  staircases  leading  up 
to  the  galleries  and  down  to  the  Sunday-school 
rooms,  which  occupy  the  entire  basement.  The 
ark  is  placed  in  a  semicircular  recess  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  building,  and  is  reached  by 
steps  from  the  platform,  on  which  are  seats  for 
the  officers  of  the  congregation.  On  the  plat- 
form is  the  reading  desk,  with  the  pulpit  directly 
in  front  of  it.  There  is  a  marble  colonnade 
above  the  ark,  and  in  the  space  behind  the  col- 
umns are  placed  the  choir  and  organ.  The 
galleries  are  on  three  sides  of  the  auditorium, 
and  a  second  gallery  extends  across  the  end 
facing  the  ark.  The  pews  or  seats  cover  the 
entire  floor  space,  and  there  is  accommodation 
for  twenty-two  hundred  worshippers.  The 
trustees*  room  and  minister's  study  are  at  the 
eastern  comers  of  the  main  floor,  and  are 
reached  by  a  separate  entrance  from  the  street. 
The  building  is  constmcted  entirely  of  lime- 
stone and  is  designed  in  the  Romanesque  style. 
In  the  interior  marble,  bronze,  and  mosaic  are 
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largely  used.  This  may  be  considered  as  a 
typical  plan  for  a  modem  synagogue  for  what 
are  known  as  Reformed  Jews. 

The  type  of  building  for  the  Orthodox  Jews, 
who  in  their  worship  strictly  follow  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  is  shown  in  Fig.  II.,  which 
is  the  Synagogue  Shearith  Israel,  erected  in 
1897.  The  dimensions  of  the  main  building 
are  78  feet  by  115  feet,  and  on  the  main  floor 
there  are  also  a  small  synagogue  for  special 
services,  a  minister's  study,  class  rooms,  and  an 
open  court  to  be  used  for  the  Feast  of  Tabema- 
cles.  The  entire  basement  is  devoted  to  school 
purposes.  On  account  of  the  position  of  the 
lot,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  ark  on 
the  eastem  end  of  the  building,  the  auditorium 
is  not  entered  directly  from  the  main  porch,  but 
access  to  it  is  gained  through  the  two  side 
vestibules,  which  also  contain  the  staircases 
leading  to  the  women's  gallery.  There  is  an 
additional  entrance  on  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  building.  The  ark  is  built  against  the  wall 
of  the  main  vestibide,  and  the  platform  in  front 
is  reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  marble  steps, 
upon  which  stands  the  pulpit.  The  chairs  for 
the  officers  of  the  congregation  are  placed  on 
platforms  in  front  of  the  screen  which  flanks 
the  ark.  The  seats  for  worshippers  are  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  building,  leaving  the  central 
portion  of  the  auditorium  entirely  free,  and  oc- 
cupied only  by  the  reading  desk.  The  building 
is  of  limestone  and  designed  in  the  classic  style, 
with  pilasters  and  arches,  and  the  front  is  en- 
riched by  four  Corinthian  columns  surmounted 
by  an  omamented  pediment. 

—  Arnold  W.  Brunner. 

8TNODAL  HAIJi  (French  scUle  syno- 
dale).  A  hall  in  which  the  synod  of  a  diocese 
was  accustomed  to  meet.  It  differs  from  the 
chapter  house  (in  French  scdle  capUulaire)  in 
that  the  synod  is  a  general  gathering  of  the 
clergy  of  the  whole  diocese,  and  of  representa- 
tives duly  appointed.  The  hall  was,  therefore, 
of  necessity  large.  The  Synodal  Hall  at  Paris 
has  perished,  but  is  known  by  ancient  prints. 
That  at  Sens  (Yonne),  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  perfect,  and  has  been 
restored  with  much  discretion.  Viollet-le-Duc, 
who  has  given  drawings  of  this  noble  building, 
states  that  it  will  hold  nine  hundred  per- 
sons. 

STRIA,  ARCHTTBCrnRE  OF.  That 
of  the  country  stretching  from  the  eastem 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  eastward  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. This  region  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
possess  an  indigenous  architectural  style,  pos- 
sibly owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Semitic  tribes 
who  peopled  it  were  not  a  building  race,  and 
never  aspired  to  the  erection  of  monuments 
which  shoidd  exist  as  records  of  their  greatness. 
In  all  the  earlier  work  of  the  country,  down  to 
the  Mohammedan  invasion  in  the  seventh  cen- 
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tuiy,  there  ue  two  special  clutracteristics  not 
fouod  elMvhere. 

Early  Ckaracteri^tica :  MonolUhiam.  The 
first  is  that  which  Benan  describes  as  '*  moiio- 
lithiBm,"  viz.,  the  employment  of  immeDse 
blocks  of  maAonry,  eaaentially  Phcenician,  Dot 
only  in  its  origin,  but  in  its  continuance  tbrough- 
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the  great  labour  involved  in  detaching  them,  u 
it  vere,  from  the  main  block.  In  Ronian  woik, 
capitals,  shafte,  and  bases,  and  in  the  case  of 
pilasters,  portions  of  the  wall  it«elf,  were  all  cut 
out  of  the  same  block,  and  in  the  earl;  Chru- 
tiau  work,  the  arches  themselves  would,  with 
their  archivolt,  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 


:   The  h< 


0  Pun 


out  the  early  periods.  From  this  characteristic 
the  native  builders  seem  never  to  have  emanci- 
pated themselves,  and  throughout  the  Jewish, 
the  Roman,  and  the  early  Christian  pericwls, 
they  employed  in  their  building  blocks  of  stime 
of  great  size,  in  which  were  produced  ileeorative 
features  copied  from  other  ptyles,  regardless  of 
the  origin  or  meaning  of  those  features,  or  of 
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Earl;/  Characteristics:  Drafted  Masonry. 
The  second  characteristic  is  that  which  was 
originally  considered  to  be  of  Phcenician  origin, 
but  of  which  there  are  no  genuine  examples  in 
Syria  prior  to  the  period  of  Herod,  viz.,  what 
is  known  as  drafted  masonry.  In  order  W 
obtain  a  fine  and  accurate  joint,  the  masons 
worked  round  the  edge  of  each  stone  a  draft  of 
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fVom  3  to  6  inches  in  width,  leaving  the  cen- 
tral portion  in  relief,  thus  constituting  what 
is  known  as  rusticated  masonry.  The  projec- 
tion of  this  nistication  varied  from  2  to  3 
inches  for  exposed  work,  to  12  or  14  inches 
in  tlie  foundation  courses.  The  draft  was 
worked  vertically  with  a  chisel,  in  which  there 
were  eight  teeth  to  the  inch.  Subsequently, 
in  the  finished  work,  the  rustication  was  worked 
off  with  a  pick  to  within  half  an  inch  from 
the  drafted  surface,  and  constituted  what  was 
accepted  as  an  architectural  embellishment. 
The  finest  examples  of  this  work  are  found  on 
the  wall  of  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Haram,  or  second  enclosure,  at  Jeru- 
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Herod  at  Jerusalem  was  devised  and  carried 
out  as  an  architectural  embeUishment,  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  unfinished  work 
of  the  Phcenicians  in  the  tombs  of  Amrit  or  of 
the  palace  of  Hyrcanus  at  Arak-el-Emir,'  in 
which  the  rustication  is  only  found  on  some  of 
the  stones,  and  the  draft  is  not  of  equal  width 
all  round.  The  palace  of  Hyrcanus  at  Arak-el- 
Emir  is  the  earliest  dated  (171  b.c.)  building 
known  in  Palestine.  It  is  built  on  a  platform 
about  320  feet  square,  and  consisted  of  a  rec- 
tangular building  measuring  1 26  feet  by  62  feet, 
of  which  a  portion  only  of  the  eastern  wall 
remains  and  the  foundations  of  internal  walls. 
The  wall  is  about  22  feet  high  and  consists  of  a 
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salem.  In  the  working  off  of  this  rustication, 
the  first  step  taken  was  to  form  a  second  draft 
within  the  first,  examples  of  which  are  found 
in  the  tower  of  David.  This  type  of  work  is 
the  chief  characteristic  of  Syrian  masonry,  and 
was  adopted  afterward  by  the  Romans,  the 
Byzantines,  and  tlie  Crusaders,  each  having  his 
own  method  of  finish.  In  the  masonry  of  the 
Crusaders,  the  chisel  was  always  used  in  a  di- 
agonal direction,  and  m»ny  of  the  castles  and 
enclosed  walls  formerly  attributed  to  the  PIidb- 
uicians,  as  at  Tortoaa,  for  instance,  have  of  late, 
owing  to  this  special  method  of  working,  been 
ascribed  to  their  proper  builders,  the  Cru- 
saders. 

It  should  be  clearly  recognized  from  the  first 

that  the  system  of  drafting  as  employed   by 
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lower  course  or  plinth  in  one  course  8  feet  high, 
constituting  the  frieze  on  which  there  are  carv- 
ings of  lines.  This  was  probably  crowned  by  a 
cornice  of  some  kind.  One  of  Die  stones  of  the 
centre  course  is  17  feet  4  inches  long,  which 
shows  the  Phcenician  influence.  The  dentil 
course  and  the  frieze  are  Persian  in  character, 
though  executed  probably  by  Greek  artists. 
Various  capitals  of  Greek  style  were  found  in 

1 M.  De  Vogue's  drawing,  pulillshed  In  th«  Temple 
of  JeriiKilem  is  intorrecl.  The  C-iiicli  draft  aliown 
abuve  tbe  middle  stone  in  bis  drawing  is  a  part  of  the 
course  out  of  whirh  Hie  dentil  course  Is  cut.  The 
joint  is  shown  in  the  drawing  S  indies  at>ove  Its  real 
position,  as  proved  by  pholo^irapliii.  The  middle 
stone  referred  to  has  a  draft  4  inches  to  l>  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom,  2  inches  on  Hie  left-iiand  side,  1  inch 
at  the  top,  and  no  draft  at  the  right-band  aide.  This 
is  not  drafted  masonry. 
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the  interior,  and  theee  probably  belonged  to  an 
atrium  at  the  north  or  entrance  end. 

Herodian  and  Roman  Work.     Of  Herod's 
work  in  the  Febuilding  of  the  Temple  of  JeruBa- 
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lem  only  the  lower  portions  of  the  vails  enclos- 
ing the  Haram  enclosure  (to  which  we  huve 
already  referred)  remain.      In  addition  to  the 
architectural  cmbeUishment  given  by  the  draft- 
ing of  the  masonry,  much  of  the  monu- 
mental character  is  due  to  the  immense 
size  of  the  maeonry.     One  of  the  courses, 
that  which  runs  on  a  level  with  the  Bills 
of  tiie  double  and  triple  gate  on  the  south 
side,  is  6  feet  high.     The  foundations  of 
this  wall  were  put  at  the  southeast  corner, 
80  feet  below  the   present    level.      The 
upper  portions  of  this  sunken  wall,  those 
which  enclose  the  Portico  of  HeTwi,  were, 
it  is  supposed,  decorated  with  flat  pilasters 
about  6  feet  wide  and  from  6  inches  to  9 
inches  projection,  similar  to  those  still  ex- 
isting at  Hebron.      The  bnses  of  two  such 
pilasters  were  found  at  the  northeast  end 
of  the  Haram  enclnsure.     This  method  of 
breaking  up  the  wall  surface  with  wide 
projecting  pilaster  strips  might  be  reganled 
as  a   third    Syrian    characteristic,  except 
that  it  is  confined  to  early  work.      The 
Roman  pilasters  have  Corinthian  capitals.       D' 
There  are  known   one   or  two  examples 
with  cavetto   capitals,  one   at    Byblos   and  a 
second  in  the  great   western    portlcus   of  the 
temple  of  Damascus,  the  south  end  of  which 
forma  now  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  miu- 
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arete.     The  pilaster  stripe  at  Hebron  are  5  feet 

wide,  25  feet  high,  9  inches  projection,  and  rest 

on  a  plinth  15  feet  high.      They  are  crowned 

by  an  ogee  moulding  which  returns  and  forms 

also  the  upper  string  course  of  the  main 

walL      The  spaces  between  the  pilasters 

measure  about  8  feet. 

Whilst  courting  popularity  with  the 
Jews  by  rebuilding  the  Temple  of  Jenisa- 
lem,  Herod  erected  temples  to  Augustus 
and  to  the  Phcentcian  god,  Baal-Samin,  one 
of  which  exists  at  Siab  in  the  Hauran  and 
baa  been  measured  and  illuatrate<l  in  De 
Vogiid's  Syrie  Centraie.  The  cella  was  so 
much  encumbered  with  ruins  of  subeequent 
buildings  erected  within  it  that  its  original 
plan  was  not  determinable.  Its  facade  con- 
BLHted  of  a  portico  of  two  columns  in  antis 
between  wings,  probably  carried  up  as  tow- 
ers in  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  one 
of  the  inscriptions  which  speaks  of  "  the 
lofty  buildings"  erected,  (De  VogUe'a 
restoration  in  a  pen  perspective  sketch  m 
no  way  suggests  the  probable  design.)  The 
temple  was  preceded  by  an  atrium  with 
porticoes  round  a  great  portaL  The  other 
temple  with  triple  archways  would  seem  to 
'  have  been  added  in  later  times  by  the 
Romans.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  of 
the  portico,  though  Greek  in  the  execution 
of  their  foliage,  suggest  an  Oriental  origin. 
The  epistyle  carried  by  tlieoe  columns  and  the 
lintel  of  the  entrance  door  to  the  cella  are 
carved  with  the  vine  leaves  and  grapes,  essenti- 
ally Jewish  features.    Similar  capitals  and  bases 


are  found  at  Souideh,  close  by,  and  referred  to 
the  same  period. 

The  tombe  in  the  Kedron  valley  and  others 
near  Jerusalem  are  mixed  in  style.    The  cavetto 
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cornice  which  crownB  the  so-called  tombs  of 
Zachariah  And  of  Absalom,  and  the  pyramid 
among  the  fornier,  is  Egyptian.  The  semi- 
detached columns  with  Ionic  capitals  and 
responds  and  the  Doric  cpbtyles  are  Syro- 
Greek.  To  the  same  artiats  nmst  be  ascribed 
the  frontispieces  of  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  and 
of  the  Judges,  who  by  the  introduction  of  the 
vine  and  grapes  and  the  pot  of  manna  show 
that  they  were  working  for  the  Hebrew  race. 
The  date  of  all  these  tombs  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  belonging  to  the  period  of  Herod 
and  down  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
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exact  date,  some  cituming  them  to  be  the  build- 
ings erected  by  Simeon  Bar  Yochai,  who,  about 
120  A..D.,  is  recorded  to  have  built  twenty-four 
synagogues  in  Galilee,  whilst  others,  among 
whom  is  Renan,  ascribe  them  to  the  end  of  the 
second  century.  They  all  face  the  south  and 
are  always  rectangular.  With  one  exception 
(the  small  synagogue  at  Kefr  Birim,  which  has 
two  rows  only)  they  are  all  divided  into  five 
aislee  by  four  rows  of  columns,  canying  a  tim- 
ber Toof  of  joists  8  inches  deep,  set  close  together 
and  covered  over  with  earth.  On  account  of 
the  weight  of  the  roof  the  columns  were  set 
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Synagogues.  Though  of  much  later  date 
thao  the  tombs  just  quoted,  the  synagogues  of 
Galilee  are  best  mentioned  here.  In  the  porti- 
coes preceding  them  and  in  the  design  of  the 
doorways  and  niches,  they  are  evidently  based 
on  Roman  examples,  but  the  contour  of  their 
moulding  shows  they  were  probably  executed  by 
Greek  workmen.  They  are  neither  sufBciently 
numerous  nor  important  enough  to  have  had 
much  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
Byzantine  style,  but  in  the  accentuation  of  the 
constituent  features  of  the  design  and  in 
the  profiles  of  their  mouldings  they  precede  by 
more  than  three  centuries  the  architecture  of  the 
time  of  Justinian.  Though  generally  accepted 
as  the  work  of  the  second  century,  there  appears 
to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their 
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close  together  with  small  jntercolumniation. 
The  two  end  supports  of  the  outer  rows  always 
consisted  of  a  square  pier,  with  two  respont^ 
whether  to  carry  a  gallery  or  for  what  purpose 
is  not  known.  The  masonry  is  well  built  in 
conrsee  of  limestone,  set  without  mortar  and 
finely  chiselled.  They  all  have  three  entrances 
on  the  south  side,  a  large  central  doorway,  and 
two  small  ones  leading  into  the  outer  aisles. 

The  most  perfect  example,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  all  the  others,  is  the  great 
synagogue  at  Kefr  Birim.  This  was  preceded 
by  a  porch,  hexastyle  prostyle.  The  columns 
iiave  the  moulded  circular  capital  peculiar  to 
some  Syrian  temples,  canying  a  square  abacus, 
and  are  raised  on  two  pedestals.  The  angle  sup- 
ports consist  of  square  piers  with  responds.     In 
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the  great  central  doorway  the  lintel  projects  8 
inches  beyond  the  side  jambe  (as  found  in  early 
Gveek  work,  such  as  in  Beule  s  doorway  enter- 
ing the  Acropolis  at  Athens),  and  carried  round 
it  is  a  strongly  profiled  moulding  which  returns 
down  the  door  jambs.  Within  these  the  ordi- 
nary fascia  mouldings  of  the  Roman  prototype 
are  carried  round  the  door  panel,  but  with 
sharply  accentuated  profiles,  the  inner  mould- 
ings not  bent  behind  the  main  fascia.  The 
cushion  frieze,  carved  with  the  vine  and  grapes, 
and  the  lintel  are,  in  accordance  with  the  style 
of  the  country,  in  one  stone.  This  is  crowned 
with  a  simple  ogee  moulding.  The  relieving 
arch  is  semicircular  with  seven  voussoirs  about 
2  feet  deep,  and  in  its  design  includes  all  the 
subdivisions  of  a  complete  entablature,  viz., 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice.  To  the  two 
smaller  doorways  there  is  no  relieving  arch,  and 
the  lintel  does  not  project  beyond  the  door 
jambs.  The  synagogue  measures  60  feet  6 
inches  by  46  feet  6  inches  without  the  portico. 
Internally  there  are  four  rows  of  columns  2  feet 
2  inches  in  diameter,  the  intercolumniation 
being  6  feet  9  inches,  and  the  height  of  shaft 
with  capital  12  feet. 

Roman  Worky  Second  Century  and  Later, 
With  the  exception  of  Baalbec  and  Palmyra, 
all  the  best-preserved  Roman  remains  lie  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  and  in  the  Hauran. 
Through  all  these  districts  the  Romans  ran 
their  roads  (some  of  which  are  used  down  to  the 
present  day),  bringing  into  connection  the  an- 
cient cities  of  Moab  and  Bashan.  These  they 
apparently  rebuilt,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  tombs,  there  are  no  vestiges  of  any  earlier 
architectural  work  than  that  of  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  Roman  work  is  due  mainly  to  the 
desertion  of  those  towns  in  the  Mohammedan 
invasion  in  the  seventh  century,  and  their  sub- 
sequent occupation  by  wandering  tribes,  who 
contented  themselves  with  the  temporary  shel- 
ter of  the  existing  buildings,  and  such  addi- 
tional protection  as  could  be  obtained  from  the 
erection  of  enclosures  built  with  the  smaller 
materials  thrown  down  by  earthquakes.  In 
some  of  the  large  towns,  such  as  Gerasa, 
Gadara,  and  Pelle,  for  instance,  there  is  no 
trace  whatever  of  Mohammedan  occupation 
at  any  period,  and  though  fix>m  time  immemo- 
rial there  have  been  constant  strifes  between 
tribes,  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  work  is 
mainly  due  to  frequent  earthquakes.  At  one 
time  or  another,  temples,  basilicas,  colonnades, 
theatres,  and  tombs  have  nearly  all  been  thrown 
down  by  earthquakes,  and  remain  in  that  con- 
dition to  the  present  day,  the  beautiful  sculp- 
ture of  the  capitals  and  of  the  enrichments  of 
the  cornices,  doorways,  and  niches  being  as  sharp 
and  fresh  as  if  carved  only  yesterday. 

The  temples,  theatres,  basilicas,  baths,  and 
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other  structures  built  by  the  Romans  in  Syria 
do  not  nutterially  differ  from  those  erected  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  except  in  a  somewhat 
freer  treatment.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to 
a  strong  Greek  influence,  the  sculpture  of  the 
ca'pitals  and  the  profile  of  the  mouldings  is  far 
purer  than  that  found  even  in  Rome.  This  re- 
mark does  not  apply  to  the  work  in  some  of 
the  larger  towns,  as  Palmyra,  Baalbec,  and 
Gerasa,  where,  from  the  importance  and  extent 
of  the  monuments  erected,  artists  would  seem 
to  have  been  sent  over  from  Rome ;  but  even 
in  these  towns  some  of  the  capitals  and  the  en- 
richment of  the  entablature  show  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  foliage  the  Greek  rather  than  the 
Roman  chisel. 

Colonnaded  Streets.  There  is,  however, 
one  architectural  feature  of  importance,  which 
exists,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  in  Syria  and  in  one 
or  two  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  viz.,  the  colonnaded 
streets.  As  a  nile,  the  principal  colonnaded 
street  ran  from  east  to  west,  and  was  crossed 
by  one  or  more  streets,  also  sometimes  with  col- 
onnades, running  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
street.  In  the  case  of  a  cross  street,  having 
also  colonnades,  their  junction  was  afforded  by 
means  of  a  tetrapylon,  a  vaulted  structure,  hav- 
ing great  archways  on  each  of  the  four  sides. 
For  the  main  streets  an  archway,  20  to  22  feet 
wide,  intercepted  the  colonnade,  the  entablature 
running  through  unbroken.  Another  character- 
istic feature  in  these  Syrian  towns,  and  these 
are  found  not  only  in  the  colonnades,  but  in  the 
porticoes  of  the  temples  and  the  porticoes  of  the 
great  enclosure  courts,  is  the  employment  of 
stone  brackets  projecting  from  the  column  and 
forming  part  of  the  shaft  about  two  thirds  up, 
to  carry  statues  or  busts.  None  of  these  pieces 
of  sculpture  remain  in  sittt,  but  the  numerous 
inscriptions  show  that  these  statues  or  busts 
were  erected  in  honour  of  distinguished  citizens, 
who  had  contributed  to  the  adornment  of  the 
town  by  erecting  important  public  buildings  at 
their  own  expense. 

The  principal  colonnaded  streets  in  Syria  are, 
first,  that  at  Palmyra,  3154  feet  long,  with  a 
central  avenue,  37  feet  wide,  flanked  by  a  row 
of  columns,  31  feet  high  on  each  side.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  tetrapylon  (in  this  case  not  a  vaulted 
one)  and  the  eight  archways,  there  were  454 
columns  in  this  street,  of  which  over  100  still 
stand  erect.  Second,  the  Via  Recta  at  Damas- 
cus, 1550  feet  long,  and  running  through  the 
town  from  gate  to  gate;  excepting  the  two 
gateways,  the  last  vestiges  above  ground  of  this 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of 
1860,  when  the  Christian  quarter  was  destroyed. 
Third,  that  of  Gerasa,  1880  feet  long,  termi- 
nating at  the  west  end  in  a  circular  piazza  of 
300  feet  diameter,  surrounded  with  Ionic  col- 
umns ;  for  about  600  feet  at  the  east  end  of 
this  colonnaded  street  the  columns  had  also 
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Ionic  capitals,  the  remainder  being  Corinthian. 
A  vaulted  tetrapylun  existed  here.  Amman, 
Kunawat,  Bosra  in  the  Houran  (with  two  tetra- 
pylons),  Gadara,  Pella,  Apamea,  and  other 
towns  are  referred  to  by  travellers.  The  most 
ancient  colonnaded  street  of  which  remains  ex- 
ist is  that  found  at  Samaria,  which  was  built 
by  Herod.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  cele- 
brated streets  erected  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
B.C.  170,  at  Antioch,  which  extended  over  two 
miles  in  length. 

Roman  Temples,  The  Roman  temples  in 
Syria  always  face  the  east,  even  though  occa- 
sionally, by  such  orientation,  they  were  placed 
at  an  angle  with  the  colonnaded  streets  or  other 
buildings.  In  Rome  they  were  looked  upon  as 
the  principal  features  of  the  fora,  and  face  all 
points  of  the  compass. 

Four  of  the  great  temples,  those  of  Palmyra, 
Crerasa,  Husn-Suleiman,  and  Damascus,  were 
enclosed  in  great  courts  with  a  porticus  around, 
and  one,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Sol,  at  Baalbec, 
was  preceded  by  two  great  courts.  Three  of 
the  temples  in  Rome  had  similar  courts,  but 
none  of  the  dimensions  approached  those  of 
either  Damascus  or  Palmyra. 

Nearly  all  the  temples  in  Syria,  as  in  Rome, 
were  raised  on  stylobate  platforms,  the  excep- 
tions being  the  two  temples  of  Palmyra  and 
the  second  temple  at  Gerasa,  where  there  were 
steps  only.  Flights  of  steps  built  between 
pedestals,  in  which  the  cornice  and  base  of  the 
stylobate  are  continued,  precede  the  more  im- 
portant temples,  but  in  all  the  minor  examples 
the  stylobate  runs  close  up  to  the  east  portico. 
Access  to  the  cella,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  priests,  who  entered 
by  small  doors  in  the  stylobate  to  chambers  un- 
der the  sanctuary  at  the  west  end,  which  was 
raised  from  six  to  eight  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  cella,  and  thence  through  side  doors  into  the 
cella.  The  most  important  of  these  internal 
raised  platforms  is  found  at  Baalbec  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  and  here  a  flight  of  steps, 
no  longer  in  existence,  is  said  to  have  led  down 
into  the  cella.  A  similar  arrangement  is  found 
in  the  temple  of  Isis  in  Pompeii,  with  secret 
approach,  which  enabled  the  priests  to  enter 
un perceived  to  deliver  the  oracle  from  the  statue 
which  we  may  assume  W£is  placed  on  each  of 
these  platforms. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  stone  brack- 
ets which  project  from  the  columns,  to  carry 
busts  or  statues,  and  which  form,  each  of  them, 
a  part  of  one  of  the  drums  of  the  shaft  (for, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  shafts  of  the 
temples  and  colonnades  are  found  to  be  of  three 
or  four  drums,  and  not  monolithic  as  in  Rome). 
A  second  peculiarity  in  these  Syrian  temples  is 
the  raising  of  the  column  on  square  pedestals. 
A  third  peculiarity,  found  in  some  of  the  tem- 
ples, even  of  an  early  date,  is  the  wide  inter- 
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columniation  of  the  two  central  columns  of  the 
portico,  which  necessitated  the  use  of  the  arch, 
with  its  entablature  complete,  carried  round  it. 
The  earliest  dated  example  known  is  that  of  the 
temple  of  Atil  in  the  Hauran,  built  by  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  151  A.D.  This  precedes  by  about  a 
century  and  a  half  the  well-known  example  in 
Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalato.  The  Syrian 
coins  had  already  suggested  the  existence  of  this 
feature,  but  it  has  hitherto  been  assumed  to  he 
a  conventional  representation  of  the  shrine  in 
the  rear  of  the  temple,  and  this  is  doubtless 
the  case  in  many  Roman  coins ;  but  in  the  Syrian 
coins,  the  mouldings  of  the  architrave,  which 
is  all  they  attempt  to  show,  are  clearly  carried 
round  the  central  arch.  De  Vogii^  refers  to 
this  peculiarity  on  many  occasions,  but  only  in 
two  cases,  we  think,  gives  examples,  namely, 
that  of  tlie  temple  palace  at  Kunawat  (spelt 
Qennaouat  in  his  work,  Syrte  Centrale),  and 
the  well-known  archway  at  Damascus,  the  in- 
ner or  court  elevation  of  the  western  propylsea 
of  the  great  temple  court.  The  profiles  of  the 
mouldings,  and  the  sculpture  of  the  capitals 
and  other  ornaments,  are  of  the  same  pure 
style  as  that  existing  in  the  temple  of  Atil,  so 
that  we  may  assume  it  as  being  also  the  work 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  In  both  the  temples  of 
Baalbec,  the  central  intercolumniation  is  much 
wider  than  that  of  the  other  columns,  and  an- 
other coin  of  the  portico  leading  to  the  great 
court  of  Baalbec  indicates  an  arch  in  the  centre. 
The  same  coin  shows  the  two  wings  carried  up 
as  towers,  which  suggests  a  much  more  proba- 
ble design  than  that  given  in  Wood  and  Daw- 
kin  s's  work. 

Although  the  great  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Palmyra  belongs  to  the  decadent  period  of  Ro- 
man art,  and,  situated  as  it  is  far  away  from 
the  centre  of  Roman  culture,  shows  inequalities 
of  design  which  would  not  have  bten  counte- 
nanced in  Rome,  it  nevertheless,  with  its  mag- 
nificent court  and  porticus,  must  be  lookeil  upon 
as  one  of  the  great  monuments  of  Imperial  Ro- 
man architecture.  The  outer  court,  with  its 
enclosure  walls,  730  feet  wide  and  720  feet 
deep,  is  raised  on  a  stylobate,  18  feet  high.  In 
the  centre  of  the  principal  front,  facing  the 
west,  was  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the 
portico  of  the  propylon,  120  feet  wide.  The 
portico  and  steps  are  no  longer  in  existence,  but 
Dawkins's  plan  shows  a  wide  intercoliminiation 
in  the  centre  of  13.6,  as  against  11.6  in  the 
other  and  coupled  columns,  which  suggest  also 
that  an  arch  was  thrown  across.  The  same 
columniation  is  shown  in  the  inner  propylon, 
facing  the  court,  and  on  the  farthest  side  of  the 
court,  the  intercolumniation  of  that  column  of 
the  porticus  is  also  13.6.  There  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  this  unless  it  were  to  dis- 
play an  arch.  The  temple  itself,  octostyle  pro- 
style, raised  on  a  stylobate  of  three  steps,  mns 
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north  and  south,  and  is  not  placed  in  the  axis 
of  the  propyion.  The  principal  doorway,  which 
faces  west  and  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  propyion, 
has  six  columns  of  the  peristyle  on  one  side  and 
eight  on  the  other.  At  a  later  period,  probably 
during  the  Restoration  after  the  destruction  of 
the  town  by  Aurelian,  the  attached  semicolumns 
were  added,  and  door  jambs  and  lintel  fitted  in 
between  the  attached  columns,  all  showing  a 
great  decadence  in  style.  The  porticus  on  the 
west  side,  including  the  propyion,  had  one  row 
of  columns,  48  feet  high,  including  capital  and 
base.  The  three  other  sides  had  a  double  range 
of  columns,  32  feet  high.  Externally,  the  en- 
closure wall  was  broken  by  Corinthian  pilasters 
of  the  same  height  in  each  case  as  the  column 
of  the  porticus  inside.  That  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  pronaos  and  posticum  in  the  first 
temple  built,  had  a  portico  in  antis  (now  waUed 
up),  with  capitals  of  the  Ionic  order,  all  the 
columns  being  Corinthian.  Of  the  capitals  of 
the  temple  itself,  only  the  bells  remain,  the 
leaves  and  volutes  being  probably  in  metal. 

The  temple  of  the  Sun  at  G^rasa,  hexastyle 
peristyle,  was  sAao  enclosed  in  a  porticus,  with 
enclosure  wall  measuring  about  300  by  150 
feet.  The  temple  at  Husn  Soleiman,  near  Tar- 
tus,  discovered  by  the  American  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  was  hexastyle  pseudoperipteral, 
and  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  enclosure  walls, 
442  by  252  feet,  the  date  being  given  as  253 
A.D.  The  dimensions  of  all  these  three  tem- 
ples known  would  seem  to  be  far  exceeded  by 
those  at  Damascus,  where  the  enclosure  meas- 
ured 1300  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  1000 
feet  from  north  to  south.  Owing  to  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  the  time,  and  the  subse- 
quent rebuilding  at  various  epochs,  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  out  the  original  plan.  Small  portions 
of  the  enclosure  wall  only  exist,  decorated  with 
broad  pilaster  strips.  The  eastern  side  of  the 
western  propyion,  already  referred  to,  40  feet 
wide,  with  its  central  archway  —  the  triple 
doorway  of  the  eastern  propylaea ;  the  walk  of 
an  internal  porticus,  320  feet  long  and  38  feet 
wide,  which  now  form  the  west  enclosure  of  the 
great  mosque  (this  was  decorated  with  broad 
pilasters,  surrounded  by  cavetto  moulded  cap, 
carrying  an  architrave  with  dentil  cornice)  ;  and 
the  triple  doorway  of  the  great  temple,  70  feet 
wide,  which  is  enclosed  in,  and  forms  part  of, 
the  south  wall  of  the  mosque,  —  all  exist.  The 
great  doorway  of  the  temple  and  the  remains 
of  the  two  propylons,  one  of  the  same  style  of 
work  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Baalbec,  are 
ascribed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  but  the  porticus  and 
the  great  enclosure  would  seem  to  be  of  an 
earlier  date,  to  judge  by  the  pilaster  strips  which 
are  employed  to  decorate  the  wall  surface. 

The  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Sol  at  Baalbec 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  Phoenician  temple 
of  Baal  already  raised  on  a  lofty  platform,  the 
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walls  of  which,  on  the  north  and  west  sides, 
were  too  close  to  allow  of  a  porticus  round.  The 
great  courts  therefore  precede  it.  The  entrance 
to  the  enclosure  was  through  a  portico  in  antis  of 
twelve  columns  180  feet  long  and  37  feet  deep, 
originally  preceded  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  por- 
tico was  in  antis  between  two  wings,  which  were 
probably  carried  up  as  towers ;  of  the  upper  story 
the  pedestals  only  of  the  pilasters  remain.  A  coin 
published  in  Donaldson's  Numismatica  gives  a 
superstructure  of  this  portico,  with  a  pediment 
in  the  middle  on  the  four  central  columns  and 
an  arch  on  the  two  centre  ones.  The  columns 
of  the  portico  all  rested  on  square  pedestals. 
The  first  court  is  hexagonal,  the  second  court 
square.  The  courts  are  surrounded,  not  by  a 
porticus,  but  by  a  series  of  rectangular  and  semi- 
circular recesses,  with  an  enclosure  of  columns 
in  front  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  those  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  combined,  however,  for 
another  purpose,  within  the  thickness  of  the 
wall.  The  rectangular  recesses  are  25  feet  deep, 
and  vary  from  50  feet  to  75  feet  wide.  The 
hemicycles  were  30  feet  in  diameter  and  roofed 
over  with  stone,  the  wall  decoration  of  both, 
inside,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  niches  for 
statues,  one  above  the  other.  This  scheme  of 
decoration  is  one  which  seems  to  be  universal  in 
all  the  Roman  work  in  Syria.  The  decorative 
carving  of  the  niches  of  the  hemicycles  is  so 
free  in  its  treatment  as  to  resemble  that  of  the 
early  Italian  Renaissance.  The  great  temple  of 
Jupiter  Sol  was  decastyle  peripteral,  with  a 
wide  intercolumniation  in  the  centre,  also  found 
in  the  smaller  temple  of  Jupiter  close  by.  This 
latter  is  by  far  the  best  preserved  in  Syria,  and, 
allowing  for  the  distance  from  Rome  and  the 
period  of  its  erection,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Roman  Imperial  architecture.  It  still  pre- 
serves part  of  the  stone  ceiling  of  the  peristyle. 
This  peristyle  was  9  feet  in  the  clear,  and  was 
covered  over  with  stone  slabs,  cut  to  a  segpiental 
form  underneath,  and  sunk  with  deep  cofiers, 
alternately  diamond-shape  an^  hexagonal,  show- 
ing a  complete  departure  from  the  ordinary 
stone  beams  and  flat-coffered  slabs  of  the  Greeks. 
The  entrance  portal  to  the  cella  was  21  feet 
wide  and  42  feet  high,  the  largest  in  Syria.  Its 
lintel  was  formed  of  five  voussoirs,  the  centre 
one  of  which  having  slipped,  is  now  carried  by  a 
pier.  The  cella  was  decorated  with  three-quarter 
detached,  engaged  columns  of  Corinthian  style, 
each  relieved  upon  a  shallow  pier,  six  on  each 
side,  with  responds,  and  between  them  niches 
in  two  ranges,  one  above  the  other.  The  fallen 
masses  of  stone  in  the  interior  show  that  these 
shafts  were  coupled  together  and  carried  broken 
pediments.  The  slight  thickness  of  the  wall, 
only  4  feet  without  the  piers,  the  absence  of 
any  portion  of  a  vault,  and  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  walls  have  ever  been  pushed  out,  render 
it  extremely  improbable  that  it  could  have  been 
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vaulted  over  with  stone,  the  internal  width 
between  the  shafts  being  60  feet.  The  raised 
platform  or  sanctuary,  reduced  to  about  28  feet 
in  width  between  piers,  was  vaulted  over. 
Although  the  decoration  is  of  a  somewhat  florid 
type  with  redundance  of  ornament,  some  of  the 
capitals  are  of  very  pure  design,  evidently  carved 
by  Greek  artists.  This  characteristic  is  found 
throughout  in  the  Roman  temples  of  Syria,  some 
of  the  carving  of  the  capitals  and  door  jambs 
being  quite  equal  to  the  purest  work  of  the  time 
of  Augustus.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  out- 
lying districts,  away  from  strict  Roman  influ- 
ence, the  carving  is  of  the  most  primitive  or 
most  decadent  type.  There  is  a  series  of  temples 
of  the  Ionic  order,  with  porticoes  of  two  columns 
in  antis,  as  at  Hibberiyeh,  Deir  el  Ashayir, 
Thelthatha  (Neby  Sufa),  ami  Ain  Hammul,  with 
the  Ionic  capital  also  carved  on  the  responds, 
and  these  are  of  the  most  primitive  type.  In 
these  four  temples  the  raised  platform  or  sanctu- 
ary still  exists ;  in  the  two  former  the  pavement 
of  the  raised  platform  is  carried  on  vaults ;  in 
the  two  others,  it  consists  of  slabs  carried  on 
corbel  strings  and  brackets. 

Roman  Tombs,  The  tombs  in  Syria  of 
Roman  style  are  of  two  tyj)es,  those  erected  in 
masonry  and  those  which  are  cut  in  the  face  of 
the  rock.  Of  the  former,  the  earliest  are  those 
which  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  20  to 
30  feet  square  in  plan  and  from  60  to  100  feet  in 
height,  of  which  a  very  large  number  still  exist 
in  Palmyra. 

In  other  parts  of  Syria  the  Roman  tombs  are 
decoratal  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  Internally 
they  are  covered  with  barrel  vaults,  or  domes 
carried  on  pendentives  or  stone  slabs  placed 
across  the  angles. 

Some  of  the  Roman  tombs  in  central  Syria 
are  sunk  in  the  rock,  and  over  them  are  built 
groups  of  two  or  more  columns  held  together  by 
their  entablatures. 

Of  the  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock,  a  large 
number  follow  the  arrangement  typified  by  that 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Jenisalem,  viz., 
a  portico  in  antis  with  two  or  more  columns, 
surmounted  by  an  entablature  and  occasionally 
by  a  pediment. 

The  most  important  of  the  rock-cut  tombs  are 
the  magnificent  examples  at  Petra.  Cut  in  the 
vertical  sides  of  a  cliff,  and  rising  sometimes  to 
over  100  feet  in  height,  the  artist  was  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  ordinary  construction,  and 
was  able  to  realize  his  conceptions  much  in  the 
same  way  as  a  painter  produces  a  theatrical 
scene.  The  most  perfect  of  the  tombs  is  that 
known  as  the  Khusneh,  or  the  Treasury  of 
Pharaoh,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  perfection 
of  its  realization  is  due  to  many  earlier  trials. 
There  are  others  of  similar  design  showing  in- 
complete and  abortive  attempts.  As  evidence 
of  originality  of  design  and  richness  of  concep- 
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tion,  these  tombs  are  remarkable  examples  of 
the  Roman  Imperial  style,  but  the  absence  of 
any  constructive  character  takes  them  out  of  the 
range  of  serious  architectural  developments. 

TJiecUres.  The  Roman  theatres  in  Syria 
were  all  excavated  in  the  sides  of  a  hill,  and 
9eem  to  have  existed  in  most  of  the  important 
towns,  except  in  Palmyra,  The  largest  is  that 
at  Amman,  228  feet  in  diameter  with  forty-two 
rows  of  seats.  The  large  theatre  of  Gerasa  had 
twenty -eight  rows  of  seats,  and  retains  portions 
of  the  proscenium,  which  was  decorated  with 
Corinthian  columns  coupled  together,  and  niches 
alternating  with  the  three  doorways.  The  best- 
preserved  is  the  theatre  of  Akud  el  Beisan,  197 
feet  in  diameter.  At  Bozrah,  in  the  Hauran, 
there  still  remain  (the  only  example  of  its  kind 
exist'  g  in  Syria)  portions  of  the  colonnade 
gallery  surrounding  the  upper  row  of  the  theatre, 
the  »rder  employed  being  the  Doric. 

There  are  numerous  other  Roman  buildings, 
such  as  thermte  and  basilicas,  but  too  little  is 
known  of  them  as  yet  to  be  able  to  determine 
either  their  plans  or  architectural  design. 

Sassanian  or  Doubtful  Buildings,  Two 
other  interesting  buildings  exist  in  Syria,  to 
which  it  is  diflicult  to  assign  an  exact  date. 
The  first  is  the  palace  of  Mashita,  in  Moab,  dis- 
covered by  Canon  Tristram  and  assigned  by 
Fergusson  to  Chosroes,  the  Sassanian  king,  614 
A.D.  The  elaborate  carving  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  walls  suggests  an  earlier  date,  the  design 
resembling  the  work  of  Justinian.  Perrot  and 
Chipiez  (Vol.  V.,  La  Perse)  point  out,  however, 
that  a  Byzantine  author,  Theophylactus  Simo- 
catta,  mentions  the  construction  of  this  palace 
which  he  ascribes  to  Chosroes,  and  states  that 
he  employed  Greek  artists  to  build  and  decorate 
it. 

The  other  example  is  a  building  in  the  citadel 
of  Amman,  which  consists  of  a  central  square 
court  o|)en  to  the  sky,  with  four  great  recesses 
on  either  side,  two  carried  with  barrel  vaults, 
and  two  with  hemispherical  vaults  on  clumsy 
pendentives.  The  walls  are  richly  decorated 
with  blind  arcades  enriched  with  flowing  orna- 
ment, evidently  sculptured  by  Greek  workmen, 
and  their  string  courses  and  arch  moulds  were 
carried  with  the  zigzag  fret,  a  decoration  which 
owes  its  origin  to  brick  construction,  where 
bricks  are  placed  anglewise  to  support  a  project- 
ing string.  This  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  Sas- 
sanian palaces ;  so  that  we  are  safe  in  ascribing 
this  building  also  to  Chosroes  II.  in  his  triumphal 
march  to  Jerusalem.  The  great  arches  are  also 
of  the  same  elliptical  form  as  those  found  in 
Sassanian  buildings. 

Christian  Buildings:  Earliest  Churches, 
Prior  to  the  "  Peace  of  the  Church,"  the  Chris- 
tians in  Syria  would  seem  to  have  contented 
themselves  with  simple  erections  suited  to  their 
faith,  and  the  earliest  church  of  importance  now 
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existing  is  the  great  basilica,  the  church  of  the 
Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  built  by  Coostantine. 
This  consisted  of  nave,  with  double  aisles  on 
each  side,  transept,  and  choir  built  over  the 
cbapei  of  the  Nativity.  The  eastern  apse  is 
probably  also  Conatantine'e  work,  but  tlie  tran- 
sept apses  were  added  by  Justinian.  Except 
for  the  wall  which  now  cuts  off  the  transept 
from  the  nave  —  the  subsequent  decoration  of 
the  walls  of  the  nave  with  mosaics  executed 
in  the  twelfth  century — and  a  reconstruction  of 
the  roof,  this  church  remains  practically  the 
same  as  when  built  by  Constantine,  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  b«8t  examjile  existing  of  an 
early  Christian  basilica.  The  great  basilica 
erected  at  Jerusalem  in  front  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  Justinian's  nhurch  of  S.  Mary 
have  disappeared ;  and  we  have  now  to  take  up 
the  most  important  architectural  development 
of  Christian  architecture  in  Syria,  only  within  a 
few  years  made  known  to  us  by  the  important 
work  of  M.  de  Vogii^  on  central  Syria.  Some 
attompt  has  been  made  by  De  Vogai  and  Viol- 
let-le-Duc  to  show  a  connection  between  the 
churches  of  central  Syria  and  the  Romanesque 
work  of  Europe  ;  but  although  in  the  plans  and 
designs  of  the  early  Christian  churches  we  recog- 
nize very  similar  an-angements,  none  of  their 
more  salient  features  can  be  traced  in  the  Roman- 
esque work  of  Europe  prior  to  the  Crusaders, 
and  if  they  had  been  known  to  the  Crusaders,  it 
is  evident  that  the  first  attempts  at  reproduction 
would  be  found  in  their  work  in  Syria.  This, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  Almost  the  only  Oriental  features  found 
in  the  Crusaders'  churches  (apart  from  the  domes 
or  pendentives,  which  are  distinctly  French  in 
design)  are  the  polygonal  exteriors  given  to  the 
apses ;  but  these  are  found  in  numerous  examples 
in  western  Syria  and  throughout  Greece,  so  that 
the  models  in  this  case  were  much  nearer  at  hand 
than  in  the  deserted  towns  of  the  Hauran  and 
north  Syria.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  Crusaders  ever  penetrated  so  far  as  the 
Hauran  in  the  west,  or  Kalat  Semin  in  the 
north,  but,  at  all  events,  a  distinct  Romanesque 
style  had  already  been  developed  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  prior  to  the  Crusades ;  and 
the  churches  in  Syria  are  clear  evidence  that  it 
is  mainly  to  the  two  former  countries  that  we 
owe  the  design  of  the  Crusaders'  work  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Syrian  Jiound-arched  Style.  The  style 
devdoped  in  Syria  from  the  fourth  century  to 
the  Mohammedan  invasion,  made  known  to  us 
by  M.  de  Vogii^'s  remarkable  work,  Ln  Syrie 
Centnde,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  as  it 
virtually  contains  the  elements  of  a  distinct 
architectural  style,  which,  though  based  in  its 
origin  on  the  monuments  erected  under  Roman 
rule,  would  seem  to  have  been  able  to  throw  off 
their  trammels  and  to  have  evolved  a  bomogene- 
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ous  development,  founded  on  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  Christian  religion,  with  a  simple 
and  rational  constructional  use  of  the  materials 
at  hand.  The  subject  divides  itself  into  two 
sections :  the  development  in  the  Hauran,  and 
that  of  the  north  of  Syria  between  Antioch  and 
Aleppo  and  about  100  miles  south  of  these  towna. 


In  the  Hauran  the  principal  material  was  the 

liasaltic  rock  of  the  district,  which,  on  account 
of  its  hardness,  allowed  little  decorative  carving. 
The  absence  of  timber  also  necessitated  an 
entirely  different  system  of  design,  both  roofs 
and  floors  being  constructed  with  stone  slabs. 
The  bearing  of  these  was  limited,  so  that  when 
the  area  to  be  carried  exceeded  6  or  8  feet,  inter- 
mediate supports  in  the  form  of  arches  had  to  be 
thrown  across  the  same.  The  earliest  building 
of  this  type  at  Shakha  (Chaqqa  in  De  Vogii^) 
belongs  to  the  Roman  period  anterior  to  the 
fourth  century,  and  is  assumed  by  De  Vogii6 
to  have  constituted  the  reception  halls  of  a 
Roman  prtefect.  The  principal  hall  measured 
115  feet  by  30  feet  wide,  and  across  it  were 
thrown  ten  arches  ;  each  bay  therefore  measured 
about  11  feet  wide,  centre  to  centre  of  areh ; 
the  thickness  of  the  arch  is  2  feet  2  inches,  and 
the  wall  it  carries  is  surmounted  by  a  corbel 
string  of  two  courses  projecting  1  foot  2  inches 
on  each  side ;  on  this  corbel  string  the  slabs,  G 
inches  thick,  rest,  their  bearing  being  thereby 
lessened  to  6  feet  6  inches.  The  piers  carrying 
these  arches  project  1  foot  6  inches  from  the 
wall,  and  on  the  outside  are  buttresses  of  the 
same  projection,  the  earliest  examples  knou'n. 
All  the  doorways  and  windows  in  this  part  of 
Syria  are  fitted  with  stone  doors  and  shutterb 
working  on  pivots.  In  the  same  town  is  a 
Roman  basilica  with  central  haU,  aisles,  and 
galleries  above,  in  which  the  supporting  arches 
receive  a  further  development.  The  intermedi- 
ate support  here  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a 
screen  wall  with  a  great  arch  thrown  across  the 
central  hall,  its  thrust  being  counteracted  by 
carrying  the  screen  to  the  outer  walls ;  smaller 
arches  on  two  levels  are  pierced  on  each  side  in 
this  wall,  the  lower  arches  forming  the  aisle 
passage,  the  upper  ones  those  of  the  gallery. 
The  whole  work  is  carried  out  with  well-worked 
masonry  in  courses  and  regular  vouseoirs  to  the 
arehes,  all  laid  without  mortar. 
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The  churches  built  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ceDturiee  were  based  on  the  Koman  baailica 
described,  &nd  architecturally  do  not  differ  ex- 
cept that  there  is  less  earring,  limited  in  fact 
almost  to  that  of  a  cross  id  a  circle.  There 
are  two  churches  of  exceptional  form :  the 
church  of  S.  George  at  Ezra,  510  a.d.  (errone- 
ously called  Edrei  in  Murray  and  Fergusson), 
has  an  octagonal  nave  covered  with  a  lofty 
elliptical  dome,  built  probably  without  cen- 
tring. In  Bosrafa,  512  a.d.,  ate  the  external 
walls  only  of  an  apparently  similar  building, 
but  of  much  lai^r  size. 

In  domestic  work  the  same  method  of  con- 
struction obtains  ;  the  floors  of  the  upper  story 
and  the  roofs  are  all  constructed  with  stone 
slabs,  the  large  rooms  having  arches  thrown 
acroea. 
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7  feet  from  the  ground.  The  apaes  are  semi- 
circular, there  being  three  exceptiooa,  vie,  it 
Hass  (fourth  eeutury)  and  Behioh,  where  thtj 
are  square,  and  at  Tourmanln,  where  they  ue 
polygonal  externally  as  well  as  interaally.  Id 
the  majority  of  cases  the  apse  and  the  diacom- 
cott  and  prothesis  ore  enclosed  within  a  square 
external  east  wall  (all  the  churches  are  orien- 
tated). At  Baqouia  the  apse  alone  is  cirrulu 
eitem&Uy,  being  built  in  between  the  sqiure 
end  of  the  diaconicon  and  prothesis ;  and  in 
Ealat  Senrnn,  where  there  are  apaes  at  the 
termination  of  the  aisles  as  well,  all  three  tm 
developed  as  circular  externally.  In  this  latter 
case  the  diaconicon  and  prothesis  are  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  aislee.  This  latter 
church  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  being  330 
feet  east  to  west,  with  transepts  and  porch 
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We  now  turn  to  the  north  of  Syria,  where 
there  was  less  difficulty  in  procuring  timber, 
and  where  the  construction,  except  in  certain 
local  peculiaritieH,  followed  very  much  on  the 
same  lines  as  those  of  the  Konianesijue  style  in 
Europe.  In  some  of  the  towns,  as  at  El  Barah, 
the  system  of  employing  arches  to  carry  tlie 
sttine  fioor  of  the  upper  story  is  still  retained  in 
houses  and  in  monastic  establishments,  aa  also 
in  the  tombs,  to  which  we  shall  refer  again. 

The  plana  of  all  the  principal  churches  are 
more  or  leas  uniform  in  their  amingemetit,  con- 
sisting of  nave  and  aisles,  an  apse,  and,  on 
either  si<le  of  same,  two  chatnliers  called  the 
Diaconicon  and  Protlieais,  the  former  reser\-ed 
for  the  clergy  only,  the  latter  destined  for  the 
oft'erings  of  the  faithful.  In  the  ninjority  of 
cases  the  separation  of  nave  from  aisles  is  by 
arcades  of  from  six  to  eleven  bays  carrietl  on 
monolithic  shafts  with  capitals  of  classic  type, 
and  without  cither  the  dosscret  or  the  abacus 
moulding  fouml  in  Byzantine  or  Roinanesiiiie 
work ;  the  arcailes  are  high  in  proportion  to  their 
width  (about  one  to  three),  and  tlie  columns  are 
sometimes  raised  on  low  peilestats.  The  two 
exceptions  are  Ruweiha  and  Kalb  Loitzy,  where 
the  nave  and  aisles  are  separated  by  three  wide 
arches  carried  on  piers  with  impost  mouldings, 
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300  feet  long.  It  was  built  to  enclose  the 
pillar  on  which  S.  Simeon  Stylites  spent  forty 
years  of  his  life.  It  consists  of  nave  and 
transept,  both  with  aisles,  and,  in  the  crossing, 
an  immense  octagonal  central  space  (the  same 
width  as  nave  and  aisles  together),  open  to  the 
sky,  in  the  centre  of  which  remaina  the  original 
base  of  the  pillnr.  The  west  end  of  the  nave, 
being  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  is  carried  on  a  crypt, 
and  the  principal  entrance  was  on  the  south 
siile,  consisting  of  a  porch  with  three  doorways 
and  extending  the  whole  width  of  transept  and 
aisles.  There  are  besides  these  no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  other  entrance  doorways,  so  that 
the  pilgrims  could  stream  in  on  all  sides.  The 
church  wns  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  yet  its  porch  might  well  have  been 
designed  and  carried  out  by  the  architect  of 
S.  Tropliinie  of  Aries,  so  close  is  the  general 
resemblance.  Many  of  the  west  porches  of 
these  churches  are  adaptations  of  the  classic 
portico,  but  there  are  some  in  which  the  central 
entrance,  consisting  of  a  single  arch  flanked  by 
towers  of  three  stories  rising  to  the  level  of  the 
nave,  might,  if  raised  higher  and  surmounted  by 
belfries,  pass  for  eleventh  or  twelfth  century 
French  work.  In  the  church  of  Tourmanin  a 
flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  porch,  which  con- 
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sists  of  a  single  aivhway  flanked  by  small 
arched  openiogs  od  either  eide.  Above  the 
porch  was  a  balcony  of  four  columnB  and  re- 
spoads  covered  with  a  flat  stone  roof,  bejoDd 
which  are  the  three  weet  windows  lighting  the 
nave.  The  rooma  in  winga  probably  contained 
timber  staircases  to  uscend  to  the  balcony.  The 
Toois  of  all  these  churches  were  id  timber,  with 
trusses  over  the  nave  carried  on  stone  corbels. 
The  recesses  in  the  end  walla  show  the  position 
of  other  timbers,  both  in  nave  and  aisles ;  the 
support  of  those  in  the  tusles  is  not  clear  in 
De  Vogii^  's  drawings. 

In  the  architectural  design  of  these  churches 
there  are  two  characteristics  to  be  noted  :  first, 
the  extremely  original  treatment  of  detiuls, 
evidently  borrowed  from  Roman  sources,  but 
adapted  so  as  to  constituto  a  new  style ; 
secondly,  the  acceptance  of  the  semicircular 
arch  with  its  archivolt  mouldings,  but  without 
the  logical  sequence  involved  in  the  construction 
of  these  features.  The  arch  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
constructed  with  regular  voussoirs;  sometimes 
it  is  cut  out  of  a  single  stone,  as  in  the  small 
church  of  Moudjeleia,  or  in  two  horizontal 
courses,  as  in  the  large  church  in  the  same 
place ;  and  even  when,  as  in  the  wide  arcade 
of  the  nave  of  Kalb  Loiijy,  there  are  nineteen 
vouBsoire,  each  voussoir  is  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  its  own  arehivolt  moulding,  the  outer 
label  of  which  projected  some  4  inches.  The 
entire  disregard,  in  fact,  which,  in  the  decora- 
tion, is  paid  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  feature 
introduced  and  the  origin  of  its  development, 
would  incline  us  to  suppose  that  masonry  was 
constructed  en  bloc  and  carved  or  worked  down 
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afterward.  It  is  only  from  this  point  of  view 
that  the  conception  of  the  peculiar  winding 
terminations  of  the  labels  of  the  window  jambs 
can  be  understooil ;  which,  instead  of  descend- 
ing vertically  on  the  sills,  are  carried  round  to 
aa  adjoining  window  or  door,  or  terminate  in 
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large  circular  rosaces.  In  the  decoration  of  the 
exterior  of  their  apses,  the  Christian  architects 
of  Syria  adopted  very  much  the  same  design  aa 
those  of  the  Romanesque  style  of  Europe,  ex- 
cept that  the  semidetached  columns  are  in 
Syria   usually    in  two   stories,    superimpoaed. 


Stone  Door  in  the  Basilica  or  TAnuiA. 

The  object  of  these  attached  shafts  (sometimes 
carried  on  corbels)  would  appear  to  have  been 
to  give  support  to  a  boldly  projecting  corbel 
table  carrying  the  gutter,  with  intermediate 
corbels  between. 

Many  of  the  tombs  in  north  Syria,  especially 
the  examples  excavated  in  the  rock,  do  not 
difier  from  those  of  Roman  times,  consisting 
of  porticoes  in  antis  forming  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb.  There  are,  however,  many  itiatances 
which  only  in  their  inscriptions  and  in  the 
Byzantine  style  of  carving  show  their  late  date, 
as  otherwise  they  might  be  taken  for  small 
Roman  temples.  There  is  one  type  known  in 
which  the  tomb,  square  in  pbn  and  built  in 
either  one  or  two  stories,  is  surmounted  by  a 
lolly  pyramid  with  small  projecting  bosses  in 
the  centre  of  each  stone,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  pine  cone.  The  Roman  origin  of  these 
tombs  is  shown  in  the  enrichments  of  the 
string  courses,  the  door  architraves  and  cornices, 
and  the  angle  pilasters  and  capitals  ;  the  pyra- 
midal covering  was  probably  derived  from  these 
tombs  already  described,  at  Jerusalem,  to  which 
we  have  assigned  an  Egyptian  origin. 

To  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  do- 
mestic urehitecture  of  the  early  Cliristians  in 
north  Syria,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  and 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  interesting 
series  of  drawings  given  by  De  Vogii^  in  his 
Syrie  Centrale.  The  most  remarkable  develop- 
ment is  found  in  the  group  of  houses  at  El 
Barah,  all  based  on  the  same  and  very  staple 
plan,  consisting  of  two  to  four  rooms  side  by 
side,  measuring  about  20  feet  by  14  feet,  with 
an  arch  thrown  across  to  cany  the  floor  of  a 
first  story,  and,  on  the  south  side,  a  portico  of 
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columns  on  two  floors,  characteristic  rather  of  a 
public  monument  than  of  a  private  residence. 
One  of  these  houses,  with  four  rooms  on  each 
floor  and  with  a  frontage  of  about  90  feet,  had 
twenty-two  columns  to  the  ground  story  and  a 
similar  number  above,  the  quarrying,  working, 
and  carving  of  which  would  cost  a  fortune  at 
the  present  day,  especially  as  capital,  shaft,  and 
base  are  all  carved  out  of  the  same  block  of 
stone.  At  £1  Barah,  in  an  area  of  about  250 
by  150  feet,  as  shown  in  De  Vogii^,  there  are 
nine  houses  with  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred 
columns  12  feet  high  on  the  ground  story 
alone,  which  shows  considerable  wealth  and 
revenue  in  these  towns,  seeing  that  these  col- 
umns were  not  taken  from  ancient  buildings, 
but  specially  worked  for  the  houses  in  ques- 
tion. All  these  porticoes  hce  the  south,  with 
a  court  in  front  with  lofty  walls. 

Crusaders'  Work.  Nearly  all  the  Crusaders' 
churches  are  built  on  the  same  plan,  consisting 
of  three  bays  of  nave  and  aisles  (the  width  of 
the  aisles  being  about  two  thirds  of  that  of 
nave),  both  vaulted  and  with  flat  roofs,  a 
transept  with  dome  on  pendentives  over  the 
crossing,  and  three  apses  in  the  axes  of  nave 
and  aisles  respectively,  circular  inside  and 
polygonal  outside.  They  were  all  built  between 
1120  and  1185.  The  vaults  are  intersecting, 
groined  vaults,  built  with  comparatively  large 
stones,  and  have  transverse  ribs.  All  the  arches 
are  pointed,  including  those  of  the  windows, 
and  all  have  keystones.  The  external  stone- 
work is  in  flne-dressed  ashlar.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  polygonal  exterior  of  apses  (a 
Byzantine  characteristic),  the  general  design  is 
of  French  or  Italian  origin,  and  the  mason's 
marks  belong  to  these  two  countries  only.  The 
interiors  are  of  the  greatest  simplicity ;  the 
nave  arches  are  of  two  orders,  slightly  recessed 
only,  one  behind  the  other,  which,  with  the 
centre  keystone,  denotes  Italian  or  Sicilian 
influence.  The  dome,  or  pendentive,  is  built 
on  the  French  system  of  P^rigord  and  Angou- 
mois,  and  the  pointed  barrel  vault  of  the 
churches  at  Beyrout  and  Byblos,  erected  possibly 
about  1130,  and  that  of  Tortosa,  of  later  date, 
are  all  of  French  origin.  The  western  portals 
are  the  only  highly  decorated  portions  of  the 
churches ;  they  have  from  three  to  four  orders 
elaborately  moulded,  and  in  their  decoration,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  capitals  carrying  them, 
show  a  mixture  of  French,  Italian,  Sicilian,  and 
Byzantine  Greek  carving,  the  latter  predomi- 
nating, which  suggests  that  the  Crusaders 
availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  those 
artists  who  hitherto  had  worked  for  the  Mo- 
hammedans. 

The  churches  of  S.  Anne,  S.  Mary  the  Great, 
S.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  S.  James  the  Great, 
all  in  Jerusalem,  are  examples  of  the  general 
type  above  described. 
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The  churches  at  Beyrout,  Byblos,  and  Tor- 
tosa have  pointed  barrel  vaults  over  the  nave, 
the  aisles  being  covered  with  intersecting 
groined  vaults,  and  no  domes.  Whether  owing 
to  the  dificulty  of  prociuring  suitable  timb^, 
or  to  the  Crusaders  having  recognized  the 
custom  of  the  country,  all  the  Crusaden' 
churches  have  flat  roof^  over  the  nave  and 
aisles.  The  triforium,  therefore,  is  non-existent, 
and  the  churches  are  lighted  by  clearstoiy  win- 
dows above  the  aisle  roofs. 

The  most  important  example  built  by  the 
Crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land  was  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  as  this  was  attached 
to  the  rotunda  containing  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  had  to  include  additional  chapels,  its  plan 
differs  somewhat  from  other  examples,  but  the 
architecture  is  all  of  the  same  type.  The  only 
portion  of  the  exterior  which  has  any  architec- 
tural pretensions  is  the  south  front  of  the 
transept,  in  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  a 
double  portal  with  arches  of  two  orders  and 
a  hood  mould.  The  hood  mould  is  enriched 
with  Byzantine  carving,  the  outer  order  has  the 
cushion  voussoir  peculiar  to  the  Norman  work 
in  Sicily,  and  the  stone  lintels  carrying  the 
tympana  (now  plastered  over),  and  carved  with 
figure  sculpture  and  conventional  foliage,  are 
evidently  the  work  of  French  sculptors. 

Moslem  Work.  The  earliest  Mohammedan 
building  in  Syria  of  importance  is  the  so-called 
mosque  of  Omar,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
(Kubbet-es-Sakkra),  built  by  the  Sultan  Abd- 
el-Melik  in  686,  over  the  sacred  rock  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Moriah  in  Jerusalem.  Though 
constructed  partly  with  materials  taken  from 
more  ancient  buildings,  the  building  is,  archi- 
tecturally, one  of  the  most  beautifid  structures 
in  the  world,  being  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purposes,  and  enriched,  both  externally  and 
internally,  with  the  most  beautiful  coloured 
materials.  Some  of  these  are  due  to  the 
restorations  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Sultan 
Soleiman,  who  redecorated  the  dome,  fiUed  the 
windows  with  stained  glass,  relined  the  walls 
with  marble  and  mosaic,  and  covered  the  ex- 
terior with  Persian  porcelain  tiles.  Already, 
however,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  it  wajs 
looked  upon  as  a  most  beautiful  type  of  build- 
ing, and  led,  after  the  Crusades,  to  its  imitation 
in  the  numerous  Templars'  churches  through 
Christendom.  In  the  mosque  of  £1  Aksa  (to 
the  south  of  the  mosque  of  Omar)  Abd-el- 
Melik  utilized  the  materials  of  the  church  of 
S.  Mary,  erected  by  Justinian  at  the  southeast 
angle  of  the  Hauran  enclosure,  and  destroyed 
by  the  Sassanian  monarch,  Chosroes  II.  The 
pointed  arches  of  the  nave  are  probably  restorar 
tions  of  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
but  even  then  they  antedate  by  nearly  a  century 
those  found  in  Egypt.  Architecturally,  the 
mosque  has  few  pretensions,  and  is  completely 
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overehadowed  by  the  at^oining  etnicture,  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock.  The  great  mosque  of  the 
OmeiyiuleB  at  Damascus,  built  by  Al  Walid, 
705-713,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1893,  owed  its  great  fame  to  the  richness  of 
the  marble  and  mosaic  decorations  with  which 
the  walls  were  covered  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. Whilst  the  arches  of  the  transept 
carrying  the  central  dome  are  slightly  pointed, 
those  of  the  arcades  of  the  triple  tuslee  to  east 
and  west  of  the  transept,  and  of  all  the  win- 
dows, are  semicircular,  showing,  at  all  events, 
that  at  that  period  the  pointed  arch  was  not 
always  accepted.  The  mosaics  were  executed 
by  Greek  artists  sent  over  from  Byzantium,  and 
as  the  employment  of  figure  subjects  wns  pro- 
hibiteil  by  the  Mohammedan  religion,  the  con- 
ventional representation  of  towns  of  note  fonned 
the  chief  subjects ;  some  of  them  still  existed 
OD  the  north  transept  wall  prior  to  the  fire. 
The  minarets  at  the  southwest  and  southeast 
comers  of  the  mosque  are  additioES  of  a  much 
lat«r  date ;  the  former  was  built  by  Sultan  Kait^ 
bey,  and  is  similar  to  the  numerous  examples  in 
Cturo.  The  dissimilarity  of  the  three  buildings 
just  cit«d,  and  the  dearth  of  any  other  archi- 
tectural structure  of  note,  suggests  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  development  of  the  style  in 
Syria  itself,  and  that  it  is  to  Cairo,  Bagdad,  or 
Constantinople  that  we  should  look  for  the 
original  models.  The  Khan  Assad-Pacha  at 
Damascus,  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  has  a  magnifi- 
cent portal,  which  shows  the  same  style  in  its 
design  as  that  found  in  Constantinople  due  to 
the  Seljukian  dynasty.  The  interior,  covered 
with  nine  domes  or  pendentives  on  pointed 
arches,  carried  by  four  central  piers  and  their 
responds,  is  built  in  alternate  layers  of  white 
and  dark  green  atone.  There  is  no  carved  orna- 
ment of  any  kind,  but  in  its  proportion  and 
simplicity  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  build- 
ings in  Syria.  Compared  with  Cairo  and  Con- 
stantinople, Mohammedan  street  architecture  in 
Syria  is  barren  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  interiors  of  the  houses  and  the  court- 
yards that  we  find  any  attempt  at  architectural 
display.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  confined 
to  inlays  of  black  and  white  marble  for  the 
walls,  and  richly  painted  and  gilded  ceilings  in 
the  Persian  style.  In  this  century  a  singular 
rococo  style  has  crept  in  with  a  tendency  to 
bastard  Italian  work. 

Buickbardt,  3VatieI«  in  Sgria,  London,  1822 ; 
Caasas.  Voj/age  piUorenqae  ite  la  Syrle,  Paris, 
1709  :  Conder,  Syrian  Slone-lore,  London,  1896  ; 
Fergiisson,  Hiatorg  of  ArrhUeeture,  3d  ed., 
London,  1803  j  Laborde,  Jouraey  Chrnugh  Arabia 
Feiraa,  London,  l&W  ;  Vogageg  tn  Orient,  Paris, 
1888;  Lewis,  The  Holy  Placm  of  JerHmlem, 
Z^ndon,  1888 ;  Longfellow,  Encyelt^xtdia  nf 
Workt  of  ArehUtettire  in  ttalg,  Qrefce,  and  the 
Levant,  New  York,  1805 ;  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  various  publications  and  photographs ; 
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Damaicus,  London,  1865;  Kenan,  Misnon  en 
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Haram-ech~cherif,  Paris,  1804  ;  Syrie  Ceatrale, 
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Guide  to  Sgria,  18M ;  Murray,  Handbook,  SyHa, 
Paleitine,  1802. 

—  R.  Phen£  Spiers. 

STRIHX.  In  Oreek  archteology,  anything 
tubular  in  form  ;  in  architecture,  especially  a 
tunuel-shaped,  rock-cut  tomb  belonging  to  that 
epoch  in  Egyptian  antiqiuty  which  succeeded 
the  age  of  tlie  Mastaba.  (See  Egypt,  Archi- 
tecture of ;  Tunnel  Tomb,  under  Tomb.) 

BTSTTIiE.  A  close  arrangement  of  col- 
umns in  a  peristyle,  the  usual  eystyle  interco- 
lumniation  measuring  two  diameters  from  centre 
to  centre  of  shafts.  (See  Columnar  Architec- 
ture.) 


TAA.     Same  as  Paoh-Tah. 

TABERNACIJI.  A.  The  portable  place 
of  worship  and  religious  ceremonial  used  by  the 
Israelites  during  their  wanderings,  as  described 
in  Exodus. 


TABBBTIArLB:    Haddiscoi.  Chkrch,  Nobfolk- 

B.  A  house  of  worship,  especially  a  build- 
ing for  Christian  worship,  but  so  planned  and 
arranged  as  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  church, 
as  where  seats  for  a  very  large  congregation  are 
provided. 

C.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  cup- 
board with  doors,  or  similar  shrine,   used  for 


TABBBNACLB 
keeping  the   consecrated   bread.     The   use  of 
the  t&bemacle  is  recent,  dating  probably  from 
the  eeventeenth  oentiuy ;  the  name  may,  by  ex- 
tension, be  gJTen,  as  in  France,  to  the  metal 


Tabhrnalxb:     Ladi 

FmiD  Ibi>  ind  Ui«  Ktddli 


,  i:\BTKa   Catbe- 


vase  or  hollow  dove  used  for  the  Hame  purpose, 
or  even  the  Biis|)emle(l  pyx,  wlioii  made  decora- 


tive in  itself  and    kept  permanently  in  sight. 
{Compare  Peristerium.) 

D.    A   decorated    reeesa,    aa   a   niche,  or  a 
framed  space  (see  Tabernacle  Frame),  especially 


TABLE 

when  filled  with  figures  of  religious  or  eoclesi- 
astical  character.  In  this  sense,  any  one  of  the 
nichee  with  statues  of  saints,  in  a  roediffinl 
church  porch,  or  the  canopied  opeu  part  of  a 
pinnacle,  as  in  Reims  cathedral,  or  the  Eleanor 
Croas  at  Northampton.     (See  cut.) 

TABERITACLB  FRAMR  The  frame  for 
a  door,  window,  or  other  opening,  when  treaUd 
as  a  complete  design  with  columns  or  pilaatere 
and  an  entablature,  and  also,  when  the  opening 
is  high  in  the  wall,  with  an  ornamental  pendant 
below  the  window  sill.  Also  a  similar  frame 
for  a  peniuuieDt  work  of  art.  (See  Tabernacle, 
U.) 


vm. 


mediseval 


TABBRNACLB    WORK. 

arcliitwture :  — 

A.  An  arc«de  or  series  of  niches,  highly 
decorated,  with  jamb  shafts  supporting  caned 
overhanging  canopies,  and  containing  corbels 
for  the  support  of  figures  or  groups  of  figures. 

h.  By  extension,  any  combination  of  delicate 
ornamental  tracery,  such  as  is  peculiar  to 
canopies  of  tabernaeles,  whether  applied  to  choir 
stalls,  sedilia,  altars,  ciboria,  or  any  other  fix- 
tures of  a  church,  or  to  fiirniture  aod  vessels, 
whether  in  wood,  stone,  metal,  or  fine  jewellery. 
(See  Canopy;  Niche;  Tabernacle.) 

TABU).  A.  A  flat,  distinctive,  rectangu- 
lar surface  on  a  wall,  often  chai^^  with  in- 
seriptionB,  painting,  or  sculpture ;  if  raised,  it 
is  [^led  a  raised  or  projecting  table  ;  if  rusti- 
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catedJD  any  way,  &  nuticated  table;  if  raking, 
a  raking  table,  etc. 

B.  A  Btring  course,  or  other  horizontal  baud 
of  some  aize  and  weight.  (Compare  Corbel 
Table,  Skew  Table,  below.) 

C.  In  mediaeval  architecture,  the  frontal  on 
the  face  of  an  altar;  the  painted  or  carved 
panel  behind  and  over  an  attar.     (See  Betable.) 

D.  A  slab  set  horiEontally  and  carried  on 
supports  at  a  height  of  from  2  to  3  feet.  In 
architectural  treatment  especially,  (1)  That 
used  for  the  communion  service  when  for  any 
reason  the  altar  is  not  in  use,  aa  at  the  time  of 
the  Puritan  revolution  in  England,  and  as  kept 
in  usage  by  many  sects  of  Chriatians ;  called 
Communion  Table ;  Holy  Table.  (2)  One  of 
those  used  by  the  wealthier  people  of  Roman 
antiquity  for  out-of-door  service,  composed 
usually  of  a  slab  of  fine  marble  set  upon  carved 
marble  supports.  (See  Monopodium.)  (3)  One 
of  those  used  in  modem  times  for  ornament 
rather  than  for  use,  as  in  the  halls  of  the 
Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  the  tops  of  those 
being  composed  of  great  stabs  of  Florentine 
mosaic,  or  of  some  costly  and  rare  natural 
material,  such  as  one  which  is  entirely  of  lapis 
lazuli,  and  one  which  is  veneered  with  mala- 
chite ;  the  fmmes  of  these  being  of  carved  and 
often  gilded  wood. 

Earth  Tabla.  The  lowest  course  or  courses 
of  a  atone  wall  visible  alxtve  the  ground,  espe- 
cially when  forming  a  projecting  memlwr  for 
the  purpose  of  a  water  table.  (Called  also 
Ledgement  Table.) 

Ozaaa  Table.     (Same  as  Earth  Table.) 

Oroaiid  Table.     (Same  as  Earth  Table.) 

Ledgemont  Table.  A  band  or  belt  course, 
usually  moulded,  especially  one  carried  along 
the  lower  portion  of  a  building,  and  which  pro- 
jects so  as  to  form  an  Earth  Table. 

Skew  Table.  A  stone  set  at  right  angles 
to  the  coping  of  a  gable  wall  at  its  foot,  and 
built  into  the  masonry,  to  prevent  the  coping 
stones  from  sliding,  and  to  serve  as  a  stop  for 
the  eaves,  the  gutter,  etc.,  of  the  side  wall. 
When  it  projects,  cortwl-wiae,  beyond  the  angle 
of  the  building,  it  is  called  a  Skew  Oorl^l. 
The  terms  Kneeler  and  Summer  Stone  are  also 
used,  no  peifect  distinction  being  preserved. 

W'ater  Table.  A  string  course  or  other 
projecting  member,  with  a  weathering,  and 
otherwise  so  devised  as  to  guide  watei*  away 
from  the  face  of  the  wall. 

TABLE  STONE.     (Same  as  Dolmen.) 

TABUIT.  A.  A  small  slab  or  panel,  usu- 
ally a  separate  piece,  set  into  or  attached  to 
a  wall  or  other  larger  mass,  usually  intended 
to  receive  an  inscription. 

B.  A  horizontal  coping  or  capping  of  a 
wall,  sometimes  called  Tabling. 

TABLINa.     (Same  as  Coping.) 

TABIiIHUM.     In    Roman   architecture,    a 


TAIL  TRIMMER 
room,  generally  at  the  farther  end  of  the  atrium, 
in  which  were  kept  the  family  archives  re- 
corded upon  tablets.  Appiiol  by  modem 
archfeologiata  to  a  large  and  very  open  room 
in  a  Roman  tiouse  connected  with  the  atrium, 
and  often  serving  as  a  passage  from  it  to  the 
peristyle  or  garden.     (See  House.) 

TABTTIiARnTM.  At  Rome,  a  building  of 
the  time  of  the  Republic  standing  on  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  edge  of  the  Capitotine  Hill. 
The  upper  stories  have  been  replaced  by  the 
Palace  of  the  Senator,  tnit  the  lower  stories 
remain  almost  unaltered.  The  building  must 
have  had  one  high  story  on  the  side  of  the 
Capitol,  where  is  now  the  square  of  the  Cam- 
pidoglio,  and  two  high  stories  crowning  a  very 
lofty  basement  on  the  side  toward  the  Fomm. 


TasiiIt  in  thb  Voh  t 


n  LiNDB  Honaa;   Stock- 


TADDEO  GASDI.     (See  Gaddi,  Taddeo.) 

TAENIA.'  In  a  Doric  entablature,  the  fil- 
let which  separates  the  frieze  from  the  archi- 
trave. 

TAH.     (Same  as  Paob-tah.) 

TAIL.  A.  The  exposed  part  of  a  slate  or 
tile  in  roofing. 

B.   (Same  as  Tailing.) 

TAIL  BAT.     (See  Case  Bay.) 

TAIL  BBAH.     (Same  as  Tail  Piece.) 

TAILING.  That  portion  of  a  projecting 
stone  or  series  of  atones,  aa  in  a  cornice,  which 
is  built  into  the  wall,  and  which,  by  its  supe- 
rior weight,  is  intended  to  prevent  the  stone 
from  toppling  over. 

TAnjfOIR.  In  French,  the  Abacus  of  a 
capital. 

TAILPIBCB.  A  short  joist  or  rafter  fitted 
into  the  Header.     (See  also  Trimmer.) 

TAIL  TRIMMER.      In   floor  framing,   a 
trimmer,  set  cirar  of  the  brickwork  of  a  chim- 
ney and  parallel  thereto,  to  receive  the  ends  of 
the  floor  joists,  thus  avoiding  flues. 
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TAJ  MAHAL.  At  Agra  in  India,  a  tomb 
built  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  great  size 
and  of  the  most  elaborate  and  refined  design, 
especially  in  the  details.  It  is  a  typical  build- 
ing of  the  Moslem  style  in  the  far  East.  (See 
India,  Architecture  of.) 

TALAVBRA,  JUAN  DB ;  sculptor. 

In  1514  he  was  employed  on  the  decoration 
of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  (Spain). 

Viijaza,  Adiciones, 

TALATOT.  (See  Balearic  Islands,  under 
Mediterranean  Islands.) 

TALBNTI,  FRANCBSCO;  architect  and 
sculptor;  d.  after  1369. 

The  Talenti  came  from  Ponte-a-Lieve,  near 
Florence.  Francesco  is  mentioned  among  the 
sculptors  working  on  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto 
in  1329  (Delia  VaUe,  op.  cit,  p.  272,  doc. 
XXIV.).  His  name  next  appears  in  an  inven- 
tory of  marble  for  the  campanile  of  the  Flor- 
entine cathedral,  dated  1351.  This  marble 
was  for  four  windows.  The  three  upper 
stories  of  the  campanile  are  probably  his  work. 
(See  Giotto  and  Andrea  da  Pisa).  He  is  last 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  campanile  in 
1357.  May  29,  1355,  Talenti  was  commis- 
sioned to  make  a  model  for  the  cathedral  (S. 
Maria  del  Fiore),  which  should  determine  the 
position  of  the  windows  of  the  nave.  At  this 
time  it  was  decided  to  make  the  four  vaults  of 
the  nave  square  instead  of  oblong,  as  designed 
by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  thus  increasing  the 
length  of  the  nave  to  its  present  dimensions. 
In  1358  Giovanni  di  Lapo  Ghini  (see  Ghini) 
was  associated  with  him  as  capomaestro,  Dec. 
20,  1364,  Talenti  was  discharged,  but  July  22, 
1366,  appears  again  in  a  position  subordinate 
to  Ghini.  His  salary  was  stopped  in  1369, 
which  is  probably  about  the  date  of  his  death. 
The  nave  was  then  nearly  completed.  (For 
the  history  of  the  cathedral  at  this  time,  see 
Ghini,  Giovanni  di  Lapo.) 

Guasti,  S.  M.  del  Fiore ;  Del  Moro,  S.  M.  del 
Fiore;  Rohault  de  Fleury,  Toscane ;  Delia  Valle, 
Duomo  di  Orvieto;  L.  Runge,  Glockenthurm  zu 
Florenz. 

TATil-JNTl,  8IMONB;  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect. 

The  son  of  Francesco  Talenti  (see  Talenti, 
Fr.).  He  assisted  his  father  at  the  Duomo 
(Florence),  and  in  1366  presented  a  model  for 
that  building.  In  1375  he  succeeded  Fran- 
cesco Salvetti  as  capomaestro  of  the  Duomo. 
In  1376  Benci  di  Cione  (see  Benei  di  Cione) 
was  associated  with  him,  and  they,  with  the 
assistance  of  Taddeo  Ristoro,  designed  and 
began  the  building  now  called  the  Loggia  dei 
Lanzi  (Florence).  In  June,  1377,  the  three 
architects  were  superseded  both  at  the  Duomo 
and  the  Loggia.  Talenti  afterward  returned 
to  the  Loggia  and  executed  all  the  carvings  on 
the  piers  and  brackets,  finished  Nov.  29,  1379. 
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(See  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  for  the  common  attribo- 
tion.)  About  1378  Simone  filled  in  the  lowor 
arches  of  Or  S.  Michele  (Florence),  and  deco- 
rated them  with  tracery. 

Karl  Frey,  Loggia  dei  Lami;  Guasti,  8.  M, 
del  Fiore. 

TALL  EOT.  A  chimney  pot  of  long  and 
slender  form,  intended  to  improve  the  drau^t 
by  lengthening  the  flue. 

TALBCAN,  WTTiTiTAM ;  architect ;  d.  prob- 
ably about  1700. 

His  principal  work  was  Chatsworth  House  in 
Derbyshire,  England,  built,  in  1681,  for  Wil- 
liam Cavendish,  Earl,  and  afterward  Duke,  of 
Devonshire.  He  built  Thoresby  House  (1671, 
burned  before  1762).  In  1694  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  King  William  III.  comptroDer  of 
the  works  in  progress  at  Hampton  Court  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  (see  Wren)  was  surveyor 
at  Hampton  Court  at  the  same  time,  and  was 
much  disturbed  by  Talman's  interference. 

Blomfield,  Renaissance  in  England. 

TALON.     (Same  as  Ogee.) 

TABCBOX7R.  A.  Same  as  Drum,  as  of  a 
cupola,  B. 

B.    Same  as  Bell,  as  of  a  capital. 

This  is  the  French  term  oflien  used  in  Eng- 
lish ;  the  original  signifies  also  a  drum  of  a 
column. 

TABOL.     Same  as  Dravidian. 

TAMP  (v.).  To  ram  an  earth  surface,  so 
as  to  harden  it  and  form  a  floor,  or  the  bottom 
of  a  trench  to  make  it  fit  to  receive  foundations. 

TANK.  A  large  vessel,  reservoir,  or  cistern, 
of  wood  or  metal,  intended  for  the  storage  of  a 
fluid,  usually  water.  (See  Plumbing;  Water 
Supply.)— W.  P.  G. 

Supply  Tank.     (See  under  Cistern.) 

TAP.  A.  A  faucet  or  cock  through  which 
liquor  can  be  drawn  from  a  tank  or  cask. 
(Rare  in  the  United  States.) 

B.  A  steel  screw  bolt,  the  threads  of  which 
are  cutting  edges,  used  to  sci'ew  into  the 
smooth  hole  of  a  nut  to  form  an  internal  or 
female  screw  therein. 

TAPER.  The  slope  or  diminishing  of  a 
spire,  or  of  a  conical  or  pyramidal  roof.  Also 
the  diminishing  of  a  shaft  of  a  column  ;  but  as 
this  is  very  nearly  always  curved,  it  is  not  often 
called  Taper.     (See  Entasis.) 

TAPE8TRT.  A  fabric  made  by  a  process 
somewhat  unlike  weaving ;  and,  therefore,  not  a 
textile  fabric.  It  is  used  for  wall  hangings. 
Anciently  it  was  the  most  available  covering  for 
the  stone  walls  of  halls  and  chambers  of  a 
strong  castle  or  other  residence  of  the  nobility, 
and  was  usually  hung  from  tenterhooks  by 
means  of  which  it  was  suspended  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  some  inches  fit)m  the  face  of  the 
masonry.  It  was  often  allowed  to  cover  the 
door  openings  in  such  a  way  that  even  when 
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the  door  was  thrown  open  the  person  entering 
had  still  no  view  of  the  interior,  a  parting  or 
division  between  two  pieces  of  tapestry  alone 
serving  as  the  entrance.  In  modem  times, 
tapestry  is  used  only  for  its  beauty  of  surface, 
and  is  too  often  stretched  upon  frames,  partly 
on  account  of  the  small  size  of  modem  rooms, 
and  their  crowd  of  furniture  and  other  objects, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  modem  taste  for 
extreme  accuracy  and  smoothness.  This  prac- 
tice is,  however,  ruinous  to  the  best  effect  of 
the  material. 

TAPIA.  A  material  like  Pis^  used  in  many 
parts  of  Spanish  America.  A  superior  kind 
has  lime  mixed  with  the  fat  earth;  this  is 
sometimes  called  Tapia  RecU  or  Royal  Tapia. 

TAPROOM.  In  Great  Britain,  the  same  as 
Barroom,  as  being  the  place  where  liquors  are 
drawn  from  the  tap. 

TAR.  A  product  formed  by  the  destmctive 
distillation,  mainly  of  resinous  woods,  extensively 
used,  in  combination  with  gravel  and  paper,  as 
a  watertight  roofing  material ;  or,  alone,  as  a 
damp-proof  course. 

TARI8BL  (TARISSBL),  PIERRE ;  archi- 
tect. 

Maitre  d^ceuvre  (architect)  of  the  city  and 
cathedral  of  Amiens  (Somme,  France).  In 
1470  he  designed  the  tower  of  La  Haye  at 
Amiens,  and  in  1479  planned  the  new  line  of 
fortifications  of  that  city.  In  1483  Tarisel 
made  the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens. 
He  designed  also  the  main  portal  of  that  cathe- 
dral and  the  central  window. 

Nodier-Taylor-Cailleux,  Voyages;  Picardiey 
V.  1 ;  Jourdain-Duval,  Portail  de  la  Cathidrale 
d* Amiens;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

TARKIBEH.     (See  Gravestone.) 

TARRA8.  A.  An  ancient  spelling  of  Ter- 
race. 

B.  A  strong  cement  formerly  used  in  hy- 
draulic engineering. 

TARSIA.  The  Italian  inlaying  of  wood, 
usually  light  upon  dark,  common  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  patterns  were  usually  Renais- 
sance scrollwork  and  arabesques,  but  also  curi- 
ous pictures  with  perspective  effects  were 
introduced  into  the  larger  panels.  (See  Inlaid 
Work.) 

An  imitation  of  the  inlay  was  very  com- 
monly made  by  painting,  as  in  the  celebrated 
cupboards  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Milan, 
known  as  Lo  Scaffale,  which  have  been  well 
reproduced  in  a  book  bearing  the  same  title. 

TARTART,  ARCHTFECTURE  OF.  (See 
Turkistan.) 

TASBIANIA,  ARCHTFECTURE  OF.  The 
native  inhabitants,  now  extinct,  were  savages 
of  the  same  type  as  those  of  Australia,  and  had 
no  buildings,  not  even  roofed  and  waUed  huts. 
The  white  inhabitants  are  as  yet  less  than 
200,000    in    number,    nearly  aU    of   British 
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descent,  and  have  erected  no  buildings  of  impor- 
tance. The  cathedral  of  Port  Arthur,  the 
abandoned  convict  station,  has  gone  almost 
entirely  to  ruin.  This  was  one  of  the  few  stone 
buildings  on  the  island,  but  it  was  almost 
devoid  of  architectural  interest.  The  model 
prison,  at  the  same  point,  was  open,  low  in  the 
walls,  a  mere  series  of  utilitarian  buildings. 
The  towns  of  Hobart  and  Launceston  are  of 
about  20,000  and  30,000  inhabitants  respec- 
tively, and  in  spite  of  excellent  roads  and  much 
comfort  in  the  better  classes  of  dwellings,  little 
of  architectural  interest  is  to  be  found.  The 
free  settlers  are  of  but  recent  arrival,  and  there 
has  not  yet  been  time  for  that  development  of 
interest  in  decorative  treatment  of  a  town  which, 
unless  in  the  rare  case  of  individual  enterprise 
taking  that  direction,  i^  necessary  to  growth 
of  decorative  art  of  any  kind  (compare  Aus- 
tralia). There  are,  however,  a  parliament 
house  and  a  city  hall  in  Hobart;  and  a  monu- 
ment to  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  was  at  one 
time  governor  of  Tasmania,  stands  in  the 
square.  In  each  of  the  towns  named  there  are 
churches  of  different  sects. — R  S. 

TASSEIk     Same  as  Torsel. 

TAS80,  GIOVANNI  BATTI8TA  DEL; 
woodworker  (intarsicUore)  and  architect;  b. 
1500;  d.  May8,  1555. 

Battista  belonged  to  a  famous  family  of  wood 
carvers  which  flourished  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  in  Italy.  He  was  a  prot^4 
of  Pier-Francesco  Riccio,  msgordomo  of  Duke 
Cosmo  I.  dei'  Medici,  and  was  much  employed 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
There  is  a  ceiling  by  him  in  the  second  story 
of  the  palazzo  on  the  side  toward  the  Uffizi. 
The  curious  door  which  he  built  for  the  church 
of  S.  Romolo  is  preserved  by  Ruggieri  (op.  cit.). 
His  most  important  work  is  the  loggia  of  the 
Mercato  Nuovo  of  Florence,  which  was  begun 
by  the  order  of  Duke  Cosmo  I.,  Aug.  26, 1547. 

Hans  Stegmann  in  Geymiiller-Stegmann,  Die 
Arch,  der  Ren.  in  Toscana;  Ruggieri,  Studio 
d^  Architettura, 

TATTI,  JACOPO.  (See  Sansovino,  Ja- 
copo.) 

TAURiscns  OF  traij.es. 

Apollonios  and  Tauriscus  of  Tralles  made  the 
group  of  sculpture  called  the  '^Famese  Bull''  at 
Naples. 

CoUignon,  Histoire  de  la  Sculpture  Ghrecque. 

TAVERN.  A.  A  public  house;  properly 
such  a  house  used  for  temporary  visits  only  and 
for  the  sale  of  wine  and  other  refreshments, 
excluding  cooked  food. 

B,  By  extension,  a  small  inn  of  any  sort. 

C.  Formally,  or  locally,  in  Great  Britain,  a 
small  shop  at  the  front  of  a  house,  either  on  the 
ground  floor  or  in  a  cellar,  and  usually  not 
communicating  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
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TATIiOR,   I8IDORB    JUSTIN    SfiYBR- 

IN;  baron  ;  French  author  and  artist ;  b.  1789 
(at  Brussels) ;  d.  1879. 

Taylor  was  the  son  of  an  Englishman  natural- 
ized in  France.  He  was  educated  in  Paris,  and 
in  1811  began  his  artistic  voyages.  He  served 
in  the  army  in  1813,  and  was  commissaire 
royal  at  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais  in  1824.  In 
1838  he  was  created  inspectetir  g^nh'al  dea 
beaux  arts.  He  travelled  extensively  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  East,  and  published  a  series  of 
monumental  topographical  works,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  Voyages  pittoresques 
et  romantiques  de  Vancienne  France  (Paris, 
1820-1863,  24  vols,  folio).  This  work  was 
never  finished.  The  innumerable  lithographic 
illustrations  are  extraordinarily  fine,  drawn  by 
Isabey,  G^ricault,  Ingres,  Horace  Vemet,  Fra- 
gonard,  Viollet-le-Duc,  Ciceri,  Duzats,  and 
Baron  Taylor  himself.  In  the  editorial  work 
he  was  assisted  by  Charles  Nodier  and  A.  de 
Cailleux.  He  published  Voyage  pittoresque 
en  Espagne,  en  Portugal,  etc.  (Paris,  1826- 
1832, 3  vols.  4to) ;  Syrie,  V£gyptej  la  Palestine 
et  la  J^idie  (Paris,  1835-1839,  3  vols.  4to); 
P^lerinage  d  Jerusalem  (Paris,  1841) ;  Voy- 
age en  Suisse  (Paris,  1843);  Les  Pyrhi^es 
(Paris,  1843,  8vo). 

LaroQSse,  Dictionnnire, 

TATIX^R,  GEORQB  LED  WALL;  archi- 
tect; b.  1780;  d.  April,  1873. 

In  1817-1819,  and  again  in  1857-1868,  be 
visited  France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Sicily.  June 
3,  1818,  he  discovered  the  monumental  lion 
which  commemorates  the  battle  of  Chaeronea 
(338  B.C.).  Taylor  published  numerous  archi- 
tectural works,  and  is  best  known  by  his  Anto- 
biography,  which  contains  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  many  important  monuments. 

Taylor,  Autobiography  of  an  Octogenarian  Ar- 
chitect, 

TA7LOR,  SIR  ROBERT;  sculptor  and 
architect;  b.  1714;  d.  Sept.  27,  1788. 

The  son  of  a  stone  mason  of  London.  He 
visited  Rome,  and  on  his  return  executed,  among 
other  works,  two  monuments  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  a  statue  at  the  Bank,  and  the  sculpture 
of  the  pediment  of  the  Mansion  House,  London. 
He  had  a  large  practice  in  England,  and  suc- 
ceeded James  Stuart  (see  Stuart,  J.)  as  surveyor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary. 

TAZZA.  A  vase  having  the  form  of  a  flat 
and  shallow  cup,  with  a  high  foot  or  stand. 
The  term  is  applied  to  the  basin  of  a  fountain 
when  supported  by  a  pillar ;  and  some  foun- 
tains have  two,  or  even  three,  tazzas,  vertically 
arranged,  and  growing  smaller  as  they  ascend. 

T  BAR.     (See  special  noun.) 

T  BEAM.     (See  special  noun.) 

The   Klamath   term   for  settle- 
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TELESTBRION 

ment,   camp,   wigwam,    lodge,   village,    town. 
(See  Latchash.) 

TBAGLB  POST.  In  timber  framing,  a  post 
supporting  one  end  of  a  tie-beam ;  that  is  to 
say,  one  of  the  lower  angles  of  a  roof  truss. 

TBBI.  In  Egyptian  building,  brick  made 
of  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  mixed  with  fragments 
of  pottery,  chopped  straw,  or  the  like.  (See 
Brick,  n.) 

TTCAS8IR.  In  Mohammedan  architecture, 
a  galleiy  in  a  mosque,  especially  one  for  the  use 
of  women. 

(See  Calli.) 
The  Aztec   (Nahuatl)   council 
house,  or  official  house.  —  F.  S.  D. 

TEDE8CO,  OIROLAMO.  (See  Girolamo 
Tedesco.) 

TEE  (adjectival  term).  Having  the  shape 
of  a  capital  T.  Compound  terms  beginning 
with  this  word  are  used  to  describe  many  ob- 
jects, of  which  sometimes  only  the  section 
suggests  the  capital  T.  The  same  fancied  re- 
semblance has  caused  the  use  of  the  word,  sub- 
stantively, for  the  Burmese  royal  symbol, 
generally  appearing  as  a  crowning  ornament,  as 
upon  the  spire  of  a  pagoda. 

TEEPEE.     Same  as  Tipi. 

TEE  SQUARE.     (See  under  Square.) 

TEQULA.  A  tile;  the  Latin  term,  and 
used  in  English  for  tiles  of  unusual  shape  or 
material,  such  as  the  marble  tiles  of  some  Greek 
temples.     (See  Tile  and  subtitles.) 

TEL     A  mound ;  the  modem  Arabic  term, 
which  enters  into  many  compound  names  of 
sites,  as  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.      (Also  . 
written  Tell.) 

TELAMON  (pi.  TELAMONE8).  A  male 
statue  serving  to  support  an  entablature,  im- 
post, corbel,  or  the  like,  and  forming  an  impor- 
tant part  of  an  architectural  design.  Telamones 
are  generally  considered  the  same  as  Atlantes, 
which  word  is  more  usual  in  classical  archaeol- 
ogy. In  the  elaborate  archit*'cture  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  half  figures  of  men,  usually 
bearded,  and  of  exaggerated  muscular  develop- 
ment and  extravagant  pose,  are  use<l  as  sup- 
ports of  porches,  and  the  like.  The  name 
"  telamones "  may  be  extended  to  apply  to 
these. 

TELEPHONE.     (See  Electrical  Appliances.) 

TELESTERION.  A  place  for  initiation; 
especially  the  temple  at  Eleusis,  in  which  were 
held  the  initiatory  rites  to  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries. The  building  was  of  unusual  character 
for  a  Greek  temple,  having  twelve  columns  in 
the  front,  the  only  dodecastyle  portico  known 
in  antiquity ;  and  the  interior  was  hypostyle, 
with  forty-two  columns  in  six  rows.  S^ts  cut 
in  the  rock  were  arranged  on  all  foiu*  sides  of 
the  building.  The  interior  measured  about  170 
by  175  feet.  The  manner  of  its  roofing  and 
lighting  is  not  known.     (Compare  Thersillium 
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TELFORD 

and  the  Zeus  temple  at  Akragaa,  described  un- 
der Sicily,  for  Grecian  halls  and  interior  archi- 
tecture.) 

TEUiFORD,  THOMAS ;  engineer ;  b.  Aug. 
9,  1757  (in  Scotland) ;  d.  Sept.  2,  1834. 

He  was  apprenticed  to  a  stone  mason,  and  in 
1780  went  to  Edinburgh.  After  1782  he  was 
employed  on  Somerset  House  in  London.  Be- 
tween 1795  and  1805  he  constructed  the  EUes- 
mere  canal,  with  its  great  aqueduct,  and  between 
1773  and  1823  the  Caledonian  canal  in  Scot- 
land. He  made  the  roads  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  with  about  twelve  hundred  bridges. 
His  name  is  associated  with  a  peculiar  form  of 
pavement  for  roads. 

Rickman,  Life  of  Telford, 

TELLTAUEl  PIPB.  A  small  overflow  pipe, 
attached  to  a  tank  or  cistern,  to  show,  by  drip- 
ping, when  the  receptacle  is  full. 

TEAIANZA,  TOBIASO ;  architect,  and 
writer  on  architecture;  b.  1705  (at  Venice); 
d.  1789. 

The  son  of  an  architect,  a  nephew  of  G. 
Scalfarotti,  and  a  pupil  of  Niccolo  Comini  and 
the  Marquis  Poleni  (see  Poleni).  In  1726  he 
entered  the  commission  of  engineers  at  Venice, 
of  which  he  became  chief  in  1742.  Among 
the  few  buildings  constructed  by  him  are  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena  in  Venice  (Oi- 
cognara,  op.  cit.),  the  fa9ade  of  Margherita  at 
Padua,  and  the  Rotondo  of  Piazzolo.  He  is 
best  known  by  his  books :  DeW  Antichitd,  di 
RiminOj  libri  due,  traccolta  di  AiUidii  in- 
scrizioni  (Venice,  1741)  ;  Dissertazione  sopra 
Vantickissimo  territorio  di  SanJt^  llario  nella 
diocesi  d'  Olioeto  (Venice,  1761,  folio);  Vite 
de'  pih  cdebri  architetti  e  scuUori  Veneziani 
che  fiorirono  nel  secolo  decimosesto  (Venice, 
1778,  folio)  ;  Antica  pianta  del  indita  cittd, 
di  Venezia  delineata  circa  la  meta  del  XII. 
secoloy  etc.  (Venice,  1781,  4to).  The  Defalt 
Archi  e  delle  voUe,  etc.,  was  not  published 
until  1811.  Temanza's  Vite  is  one  of  the  most 
important  books  of  its  class. 

ComoUi,  Bibliograjia  Storico-critica ;  Paoletti, 
Rinascimento ;  Larousse,  Dictionnaire  ;  Cicognara, 
Fabbriche  di  Venezia, 

TEMASCALB ;  TEMAZCALLI.  A  little 
adobe  hut,  built  by  Indians  in  Mexico  as  a 
Sweat  Lodge.  —  F.  S.  D. 

TBMBNOS.  In  Greek  antiquity,  a  piece  of 
ground  specially  reserved  and  enclosed,  as  for 
sacred  purposes,  corresponding  nearly  to  the 
Latin  templum  in  its  original  signification.  In 
some  cases  the  temenos  contains  but  a  single 
shrine,  or  temple,  in  the  modem  sense,  while  in 
others,  as  in  the  celebrated  cases  of  Olympia 
and  Epidauros,  many  important  buildings,  in- 
cluding several  temples  of  considerable  size,  are 
arranged  within  the  enclosure.  (See  Delu- 
brum.)     Cut,  column  755. 
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TBMPBRA 

A.  To  mix,  moisten,  and  knead 
clay,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  proper  consistency  to 
form  bricks,  pottery,  terra  cotta,  etc.,  prelind- 
nary  to  hardening  by  fire. 

B.  To  bring  a  metal,  as  steel,  to  a  proper 
degree  of  hardness  and  elasticity,  by  alternately 
heating  and  suddenly  cooling  the  metal,  its 
colour,  by  those  processes,  gradually  changing 
from  light  yellow  to  dark  blue,  the  metal  be- 
coming harder  at  each  stage. 

(7.  To  toughen  and  harden  glass  by  plunging 
it  at  a  high  temperature  into  an  oleaginous  bath, 
under  the  process  invented  by  M.  de  la  Bastie, 
or  by  heating  and  suddenly  cooling  it,  according 
to  the  Siemen  process. 

Z>.  To  mix  and  knead  lime  and  sand  and 
water,  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  mortar 
for  masonry  or  plastering. 

TBBOPERA  (L.  temperare  =  to  mix  in 
due  proportion). 

A  water-colour  process.  It  is  also  called  in 
these  days  Ealsomine  (which  see)  or  Calcimine. 
The  medium  is  water  mixed  with  some  binding 
substance,  such  as  the  white  and  yolk  of  Qgg, 
or  the  yolk  alone,  gum  tragacanth,  glue,  honey, 
glycerine,  milk,  or  the  like.  Unless  mixed 
with,  or  protected  by,  some  insoluble  material, 
it  is  not  suited  to  sur&ces  exposed  to  moisture. 
The  Egyptians  used  tempera  both  on  the  out- 
side and  inside  of  their  buildings.  It  was  the 
national  method.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
occasionally  used  it  for  interior  decorations,  and 
very  frequently  in  combination  with  other 
processes.  For  instance,  the  author's  investi- 
gations have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ground  of  the  panel  or  mural  painting  was  often 
true  fresco,  and  that  the  applied  ornament  or 
figure  composition  was  in  tempera.  Tempera 
was  much  employed  by  the  mediaeval  artists 
for  the  interior  decoration  of  buildings,  and 
occasionally  by  the  Renaissance  painters,  whose 
process  par  excellence  was  fresco,  though  all 
retouches  in  this  latter  process  were  made  in 
tempera.  It  is  much  used  in  modem  times.  (See 
Ealsomine.)  The  Italians  use  it  to-day  on 
the  exterior  of  buildings,  the  milk  with  which 
the  colour  is  mixed  preventing  its  dissolution. 
Sometimes  a  touch  of  oil  or  a  little  glue  is 
mixed  with  the  first  coat,  but  the  last  coat  is 
generally  a  simple  mixture  of  milk,  water,  and 
colour.  If  these  coats  are  applied  to  fresh 
plaster,  so  much  the  better.  (See  Fresco  Paint- 
ing.) For  the  special  qualities  of  milk  as  a 
medium  the  reader  is  referred  to  Casein.  Cen- 
nino  Cennini,  who  is  the  mouthpiece  of  Giotto's 
followers,  gives  two  recipes  (preferring  the 
latter)  for  tempera  on  interior  walls:  (1)  the 
colours  to  be  mixed  with  egg  and  the  milky 
juice  of  the  fig  tree ;  (2)  the  colours  to  be 
mixed  with  the  yolk  of  egg  alone.  All 
water-colour  paintings,  if  protected  from  mois- 
ture and  sunlight,  are  relatively  durable.    They 
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TEMPBRATURB 

fiule  slightly  if  exposed  to  an  excess  of  light ; 
but^  on  the  other  hiuid,  they  do  not  darken,  as 
oil  or  Tarnish  paintings  darken,  with  time. 
Moreover,  they  have  a  dead  or  flat  finish. 
Dampness,  of  course,  is  feital  to  them.     They 


TEMPIO  MALATBSTIANO 

(See  Thermostat ;  Temperature  Regulator ;  both 
in  the  article  Electrical  Appliances.) 


TRIC.     (See  Electrical  Appliances.) 

In  Rome,  a  small  circular 


Tbmknos  at  Epidaurus:  the  Boundaribs  havr  not  bbbn  drtbrminbd  throughout;   thk  Stabium 

WA8  OUT8IDR  THE  SACRBD  ENCLOSURE. 


cannot  be  washed,  and  for  that  reason  are  not 
suited  to  walls  requiring  constant  cleaning. 
(Also  called  Distemper.) 

—  Frederic  Crowxinshield. 
teboperaturb,     rxx^uiiation   of. 
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building  designed  by  Bramante,  and  erected  in 
1502.  It  stands  in  the  cloister  court  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Montorio. 

TEMPIO  BfALATBSTIAKO.     The  church 
of  S.  Francesco,  the  cathedral,  at  Rimini,   on 
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TBMPLATB 
the  east  coast  of  Italy;  an  ancioit  Qothic 
church  which  was  altered  by  Leon  BHttiata 
Albertj  at  the  command  of  the  lords  of  Malo- 
testa,  who  governed  the  district.  This  was  one 
of  the  earliest  pieces  of  work  done  under  the 
classical  revival ;  for  Albert!  undertook  to  cover 
the  old  building  with  detail  studied  from  the 
antique^  and  b^ui  the  erection  of  a  west  front 


TEMPLE 
not  ordinarily  applied  to  buildings  erected  by 
Christians  (but  see  definition  B)  nor  by  Moham- 
medans;  by  the  modem  Jews  it  is  used  in  a 
somewhat  special  sense,  as  part  of  a  proper 
name,  given  to  an  individual  synagogue  in  con- 
nection with  other  words  usually  of  Hebrew 
origin;  as  the  Temple  Beth-El  in  New  York. 
B.  A  boiliUitg  erected  for  Christian  worship 


Tbhpls,  Fia.  1:  that  or  Ebuhsu,  bitilt  by  Rahsbb  UI.  at  Kabnax; 


studied  from  the  Roman  triuraphal  arch  at 
Rimini. 

TBMPItATB.     Same  as  Templet. 

TBUPLB,  TUB.  In  London.  (For  Inner 
Temple,  Uiddte  Temple,  see  Inns  of  Court ;  see 
also  Temple  Church,  and  Church,  col.  568.) 

TEMPIjB.  a.  An  edifice  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  a  deity  or  deities ;  more  especially 
a  building  used  for  such  purposes  as  worship 
and  tlie  performance  of  sacred  rites,  or  the 
keeping  of  olyeets  of  veneration.  The  word  is 
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other  than  that  especially  recognized  by  or  pre- 
vailing in  a  given  state  ;  as  especially  in  France, 
a  place  of  Protestant  worship,  and  in  England, 
in  the  sense  of  a  proper  name,  nearly  like  the 
usage  of  the  modem  Jews  mentioned  above, 
especially  a  building  of  the  nonconfonniets  or 
dissenters,  and  intended  to  receive  a  large  con- 
gregation.    (Compare  Tabernacle.) 

C.  An  establishment  of  the  Knights 
Templars ;  a  mediieval  and  modern  term  re- 
placing the  full  title  of  commandery  or  pre- 


TBMPLB 
ceptory ;  eepecially  in  Paris,  the  important 
eattibtiabmeDt,  some  of  the  buildiage  of  which 
remuDed  uotil  after  the  French  RevolutioD. 
In  tbia  sense,  in  French  history,  the  temple 
was  the  building  used  as  the  prison  in  which 
King  Louis  XVI.  and  bis  family  were  confined. 

(For  other  places  of  worship,  see  Chapel; 
Church ;  Synagogua) 

QenenU.  In  most  languages  the  t«mple 
bears  a  name  indicating  that  it  is  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  deity.  The  word  tetiiiAum  (de- 
rived from  the  same  rent  as  the  Greek  temeiiot, 
i.e.,  cut  off  or  8eparate<])  was,  with  the  Komans, 
originally  used  to  designate  the  space  of  earth 
and  sky  marked  off  by  an  augur  for  divination. 
Later  it  was  used  of  consecrated  spates  gen- 
erally, and  it  was  probably  not  till  tlie  end  of 
the  republic  that  its  use  as  applie<l  to  the  house 
of  a  god  (superseding  the  older  <edes  or  cedes 
sacra)  beoime  general. 


TBUPLB 
saered  rites,  it  is  thought  by  some  writers  to 
have  also  been  in  early  times  a  fortress  m 
which  the  god  and  his  people  defended  them- 
selves against  foes  who  sought  to  conquer  the 
couotiy  and  destroy  the  local  deity.  Through 
the  conservatism  so  characteristic  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, its  defensive  character  was  maintained 
even  after  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  had 
checked  local  warfare,  and  afler  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  pantheon  had  placed  the 
temples  of  the  gods  beyond  frequent  danger 
from  attack. 

As  a  typical  plan  of  an  Egyptian  temple  we 
may  take  that  of  the  south  temple  at  Kamak. 
Often,  as  in  this  instance,  a  great  ceremonial 
gateway  (see  Vol.  1.,  pi.  XXX.)  dominated  the 
approach,  while  beyond  a  roadway,  flanked  by 
rows  of  sphinxes  or  of  images  of  the  temple's 
sacred  animal,  led  up  to  the  real  entrance  of 
the  temple.     Sometimes  the  avenue  of  sphinxes 


TSUPLB,  FlO.  3;     THAT  OF  NkPTUNS   AT   P«STI'I 

The  temple  is  common  to  religions  which 
have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  advancement, 
having  generally  passed  beyond  the  worship  of 
natural  otyects  and  reached  a  point  at  which  an 
image  of  the  god  neals  the  protection  of  walls 
and  a  roof.  Thus  the  Ciiltos  image  is  the 
rainoH  d'etm  of  the  temple. 

The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  ancients  were 
largely  centred  around  the  altar,  which,  al- 
though it  was  not  within  the  temple,  was  of 
more  moment  to  them  than  the  image  of  the 
god.  Thus  a  temple  is  not  necessarily  a  place 
of  public  worship,  many  temples  being  o|>en  to 
the  priests  only.  In  proviiling  for  the  needs 
of  both  worsjiip  and  ritual,  a  temple  generally 
has,  first,  either  in  or  near  it,  a  place  for  the 
meeting  of  the  worship|>ers  {(w  sroiind  the  alt^ir 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  t«rople  or  in  the  great 
forecourt  in  the  Egyptiiin  temple) ;  scronil,  an 
important  chamber  (as  tlie  nans  of  the  Orrek 
or  the  hypostyle  hall  of  the  Egj-ptian  temple)  ; 
third,  a  sanctuary,  adytum,  or  holy  of  holies. 

Effijpt.  While  in  Egj-pt  the  temple  was 
always  a  place  suited   to  the  performance  of 


;     aiKTIOK    SHOWIBO    TWO    S 


D  COLONNADBS 


terminated  in  obelisks  which  stood  before  the 
wall  which  enclosed  the  temple  proper.  The 
front  of  this  wall  consisted  of  two  colonsal 
pylons  or  wiile  towers,  each  with  its  four  sides 
sloping  slightly  inwanl  and  crowned  by  a 
diamcteristic  eomiee,  made  of  a  roll  and  a 
great  hollow  moidding.  The  passage  between 
the  tou'crs  was  narrow,  and,  being  fitted  with  a 
wiHxIen  door,  plated  with  metal,  it  was  easily 
defended.  There  were  also,  as  a  rule,  some 
small  potiteniH  piercing  the  great  walL 

PsKsing  between  the  pylons,  one  entered  a 
courtyard  enclosed  by  the  temple  wall  and 
colonnaded  on  two  or  three  sides.  This  part 
of  the  temple  is  calleii  the  hyp«thral  court. 
It  was  without  a  roof  except  over  the  col- 
onnades. (See  Fig.  I.,  though  this  is  of  a  much 
smaller  court.)  Beyond  the  courtyard  one 
reached  the  hypostyle  hall,  architecturally  the 
must  imposing  part  of  the  temple.  Its  roof 
was  carrietl  by  many  columns.  Light  was  ad- 
mitted by  a  clearstory,  or,  in  lat«r  times,  over  a 
low  screen  wall  between  the  columns  of  the 
front.  (See  Vol.  I.,  pL  XXXI.,  for  the  exterior 
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of  a  hypoatyle  hall  and  the  screen  wall.) 
Beyond  the  hypoetyle  Ijall  lay  the  sanctuary, 
the  part  of  the  temple  of  greatest  religious 
sgnificance.  Within  it  was  a  rectangular 
structure,  serving  in  aome  cases  as  the  cage 
of  the  sacred  animal,  and  in  others  to  contain 
whatever  other  ol)ject  was  supposed  to  be  the 
incorporation  of  the  god.  The  sanctuary  nas 
more  or  less  surrounded  by  chambers,  genemUy 
dark,  which  served  as  storerooms  for  fumiture, 
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a  gate  directly  opposite  the  pylons.  Sacred 
ways,  flanked  by  sphinxes  or  animals,  led  from 
one  temple  to  another  or  to  the  Nile,  where 
barks  for  the  service  of  the  temple  or  of  the 
dead  were  moored. 

The  Egyptian  temple  seems  always  to  bare 
been  regarded  as  open  to  additions.  Its 
growth  was  gradual.  The  temple  with  the 
normal  plan  is  seized  upon  by  a  new  king, 
who    converts   its   courts   into  covered    halls. 
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sacred  garments,  processional  objects,  standards, 
and  the  like. 

The  inner  walls  of  the  temple,  from  pylon  to 
sanctuary,  were  adorned  with  scenes  represent- 
ing religious  eeremonies.  The  front  vpalls  of 
the  pylons  were  sculptured  with  scenes  of  vic- 
tory over  the  enemies  of  the  king  and  of  the 
god.  The  walls  and  their  sculpture  were 
generally  covered  with  fine  plaster  and  finished 
in  brilliant  colours.  The  sacred  enclosure, 
which  frequently  contained  groves,  lakes,  and 
the  dwellings  of  the  priests,  was  aurroiinded 
occasionally  by  a  wall,  and  more  frequently  by 
an  earthwork,  the  only  access  being  through 
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builds  new  courts  before  the  old,  new  pylons  in 
front  of  all.  Another  sovereign  repeats  the 
process,  until  at  teneth  we  have  vast  areas 
covered  with  buildings,  as  at  Luior  and  at 
Kamak. 

There  were  some  departures  from  the  typical 
plan,  and  among  these  the  most  marked  were 
temples  excnvated  frrtm  the  mountain  side,  as 
that  at  Ipsamboul,  with  its  colossal,  seated, 
rock-cut  figures  guarding  its  entrance;  or 
those  others  partly  built  upon  the  plain  and 
partly  within  the  mountain,  as  that  at  Deir-el- 
Bahri,  where  the  temple  stands  on  a  series  of 
terraces.     The  plans  of  small  temples  are  quite 
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variable.  At  ElepbaDtine  there  u  one  of  un- 
luual  beauty,  the  plan  of  which,  a  celta  sur- 
rounded bj  a  colomuule,  strongly  auggeats 
the  Greek  type.  (See  Egypt,  Architecture  of.) 
Mesopotamia.  The  plain  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  similar  in  many  ways  to  the  valley 
of  the  Kile,  produced,  however,  a  temple  system 
strongly  in  contrast  with  that  of  I^pt.  In 
Egypt  the  temple  overshadows  in  importance 
all  other  structures.  In  Mesopotamia  it  is  the 
palace  which  puts  the  temple  in  a  secondary 
place.  The  temples  of  Egypt,  built  for  the 
most  part  of  enduring  materials,  are  so  welt 
presened  that  our  knowledge  of  them  is 
almost  complete.  Id  Mesopotamia  the  tem- 
ples, built  as  a  rule  of  unbumt  bricks,  have 
melted  into  shapeless  mounds.    In  spite,  how- 
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ever,  of  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the  ruins, 
we  have  learned  from  them,  and  from  ancient 
reliefs  and  tests,  ceri^n  fundamental  facts. 
Certain  Assyriologists  muntain  that  the  plain- 
inhabiting  races  of  Mesopotamia  regarded  their 
gods  as  mountain-bom  and  as  dwellers  upon 
mountain  tops,  and  that,  therefore,  in  erecting 
dwelling  places  for  them,  they  sought  to  repro- 
duce their  mountain  homes.  Certain  it  is  that 
a  mound  of  earth  was  piled  up  and  formed 
into  a  terrace  for  the  temple,  which,  both  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  took  the  form  of  a 
square  tower,  known  as  the  zikkurat,  which 
rose  in  euccpssive  stages,  forming  a  stepped 
pyramid.  (See  cut  under  Mesopotamia.)  This 
tower  was  asceTided  either  by  steps  leading 
from  story  to  story,  or  by  an  inclined  way  run- 
ning around  it,  by  which  aceess  was  had  to 
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the  platform  at  the  top,  where  stood,  according 
to  Herodotup,  a  mystic  shrine,  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  god.  Hugeness  and  espedallj 
height  were  the  criteria  of  excellence  in  the  tik- 
kumt.  The  number  of  stories  varied.  Three 
or  four  were  usual,  but  in  some  cases  there 
were  seven.  The  mound  grew  by  accretions, 
a  new  ruler  raising  it  to  form  his  terrace  at  a 
level  higher  than  those  of  his  predecessors, 
a  method  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  excava- 
tions of  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Kippur.  While 
the  mass  of  the  zikkurat  was  of  unbaked 
brick,  one  or  more  of  the  outer  wall  fares  were 
generally  of  burned  bricks,  while  in  some  caaee 
enamelled  bricks  of  yellow  and  blue  were  used 
for  facings.  Within  the  temple  there  seem  to 
have  been  certain  chambers.  At  Nimroud  two 
temples  have  been  found  showing  a  long  hall 
and  a  small  room  containing  the  statue  of  the 
god.  This  was  the  Papakbu,  the  most  sacred 
part  of  the  temple,  to  which  but  few  had 
access.  One  of  these  temples  had,  in  addition 
to  these  two  chambers,  a  small  hall  in  front  of 
the  larger,  and  thus  we  have  the  usual  three- 
fold division.  Within  the  temple  area  were 
smaller  shrines,  and  in  Aront  of  the  ckkuiat 
was  a  large  open  space  where  the  faithfid  con- 
gregated. Sacrifices  were  offered,  not  at  the 
top  of  the  tower,  but  on  altars  at  its  base. 
Clustered  about  the  temple  were  dwelling 
places  for  the  priests,  schools,  observatories, 
halln  of  Judgment,  and  other  buildings.  (See 
Mesopotamia,  Architecture  of) 

Phixnicia.  The  Phoenicians,  who  carried 
the  arts  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  to  all  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  undoubtedly 
buildere  of  great  temples.  So  scanty  are  the 
actual  remuns,  however,  that  we  can  do 
scarcely  more  than  approximate  the  general 
type.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
tbit  a  monumental  enclosure  surrounded  a 
great  platform  (as  at  Baalbec),  on  which  stood 
a  sanctuary.  Of  the  sanctuary  itself,  our 
knowledge,  derived  chiefly  fVom  certain  medals, 
is  very  slight. 

Judcea.  The  architecture  of  ancient  Judxea 
was  Phoenician  in  character.  The  temple  of 
Solomon  was  largely  of  Phcenician  workman- 
ship. Its  actual  remains  are  most  scanty,  con- 
sisting of  certain  foundations,  the  me^alithic 
aspect  of  which  recalls  similar  work  at  Baalbec 
Among  the  many  restorations  of  the  temple 
based  upon  Biblical  texts,  great  discrepancies 
exist.  None  of  them  bear  such  an  air  of  in- 
herent probability  as  to  be  really  convinriiig. 
From  the  texts  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  bad  an  entrance  porch,  a  rectan- 
gidar  chamber  lighted  by  narrow  windows,  and 
calleil  the  holy  part,  and  a  cubical  sanctuary, 
the  holy  of  holies.  All  these,  excepting  the 
porch,  were  surrounded  by  many  small  cham- 
bers, three  stories  in  height,  apparently  in  the 
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thickoeBB  of  the  exterior  wall.  Although  the 
amngement  of  the  plao  is  clear,  the  manner 
in  which  the  exterior  waa  treated  is  not  known. 
The  very  detaile<l  description  of  the  temple 
seen  by  Ezekiel  in  a  yieion  is  partly  a  memory 
of  the  earlier  structure  and  partly  a  fabric  of 
the  imagination.  Ezekiel  shows  us  a  temple 
with  surroundingB  far  larger  and  more  coniplet« 
than  those  of  the  earlier  temple.  The  temple 
aa  actually  reconstructed  by  Zerubbabel  was 
certainly  lees  splendid  than  that  of  Solomon, 
but  was  probably  larger. 
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coousting  of  a  double  enclosure,  of  the  hearth 
or  altar,  have  recently  been  discovered.      Their 

plan  is  cloeeiy  similar  to  that  of  Greek  houaes 
of  the  Homeric  age,  where  the  hearth  had  a 
sacred  character.     (See  Persian  Architecture.) 

Greece.  The  planning  and  construction  of  ■ 
Greek  templee  having  been  so  fuUy  discussed 
in  other  articles  (see  GreciflD  ;  Greco- Roman ; 
Greece,  Architecture  of ;  Roman  Imperial)  the 
origin  of  the  temple  among  the  Greeks  and  the 
retstiou  of  its  parts  to  their  worship  wiU  alone 
be  considered  here. 


Tkmple,  Fio.  S:  that  of  Vbsta 
Of  the  temple  built  by  Herod  on  the  site  of 
Solomon's  temple,  several  ancient  descriptions 
exist,  throwing  some  light  upon  it  and  much 
upon  its  surroundings.  The  state  of  the  evi- 
dence, however,  is  not  such  as  to  allow  a  plan 
of  the  temple  itself  to  be  made  with  certainty. 
Its  architectural  treatment  was  influenced  by 
the  use  of  classic  orders.  (See  Syria,  Archi- 
tecture of, ) 

Persia.  The  ancient  Persians  were  both  star 
and  fire  worshippers.  Remains  of  a  staged 
tower  similar  to  thoee  of  Mesopotamia  have  been 
found  at  DJour,  and  sanctuaries  for  fire  worship. 
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From  the  earliest  times  there  seem  to  have 
been  plots  of  land  in  Greece  set  apart  for  certain 
deities  and  consecrated  to  tlieir  uses.  A  sanctity 
was  associated  with  caves  or  mountain  tops  or 
groves  of  trees.  Even  the  Mycentean  age  reveals 
no  structure  which  is  definitely  a  temple,  although 
such  an  arrangement  as  the  Megaron  of  the  pal- 
ace at  Tiryns,  a  porch  preceding  a  room  contain- 
ing a  hearth,  was  undoubtedly  the  archetype  of 
the  Greek  temple,  the  simplest  forms  of  which 
approximate  it  closely  (see  plan  of  amphiprost^le 
temple,  under  Columnar  Architecture).  Though 
Homer  makes  some  sUght  mention  of  the  temples 
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of  the  gods,  he  gives  no  deacription  of  them  m 
he  does  of  the  pa]&ce8  of  his  heroes,  whom  we 
•ee  eacriflciug  upoD  the  altars  in  their  forecourta. 
iDdeed,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  euch  struc- 
tuiea  u  we deaignate  b7  the  word  "temple"  ex- 
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general  stimulus  to  temple  building  was  felt  in 
Greece.     The  Greek  temple,  properly  so  called, 

scarcely   reacliee   an    earlier   period    than    the 
serenth  century  b.c. 

AmoDg  the  Greeks  the  temple  was  not  » 


isted  at  all  at  the  time  of  Homer.  It  was  not 
till  anthropomorphic  ideas  of  divinity,  nect^ni- 
tating  the  use  of  images,  came  into  vogue,  that 
some  form  of  artificial  shelter  for  such  images, 
i.e.,  ft  temple,  became  necessary.  Centuries 
elapsed  after  the  Dorian  invasion  before  any 
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building  in  which  a  congregation  met  and  \ror- 
ahipped.  It  was  regarded  a«  a  place  where  the  god 
might  favourably  be  invoked,  though  sot  neces- 
sarily his  dwelling  place.  It  thus  happened  thftt 
many  temples  were  kept  dosed  except  ou  speci&l 
occasions,  some  being  opened  but  once  a  year. 
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The  perfected  Greek  temple  was  ordinarily 
divided  into  prooaoe,  naos,  and  apisthodomoe. 
(See  plan  of  Parthenon  under  Columnar  Archi- 
tecture.)   Paasing  through  the  pronaos,  in  which 
stood  statues  or  votive  ofTeringa,  one  entered  the 
naos  or  cella,  which  occupied  the  centml  part  of 
the  building.     In  the  larger  temples  the  naos 
consisted  of  three  longitudinal  diviaiona  t.liniu> 
on  the  sides  being  separated  from  the  eei 
rows  of  columns.     (See  Figs.  2  and  3.) 
central  division  and  at  the  end  ferthest  1 
entrance  stood  the  chief  object  of  venen 
early  times  a  rude  image  and  at  last  a  I 
statue  of  the  deity.     Beyond  the  naos. 
extreme  end  of  the  temple,  was  the  op 
mos  or  treasury,  the  proximity  of  whtcl 
sacred  image  served  as  a  special  protei 
the  wealth  of  votive  offerings  stored  wi 
These  offerings,  very  varied  in  cbarac 
quently  of  great  value,  were  in  certain 
numerous  that  special  storehouses  or  tn 
as  at  Olympia,  had  to  be  provided  for  t 

Not  infi^quently  the  temple  con- 
tained an  adytum  or  place  to  which 
access  was  prohibited,  a  secret  chamber 
in  which  sacred  or  mysterious  objects 
were  hidden.  These  adyta  were  some- 
times under  ground,  and  to  them  were 
generally  removed  the  older  and  more 
aacred  images  when  tbey  were  replaced 
by  more  splendid  statues  of  the  gods. 

The  Greek  temple  stood  within  a 
sacred  enclosure  or  Temenos  (which 
see),  within  which  may  have  been 
temples,  treasuries,  tombs,  altars, 
monuments,  and  even  groves,  the  whole 
enclosure  being  marked  out  by  boundarj 
or  enclosed  within  a  wall  and  entered  tli 
great  gateway  or  propylieon. 

Some.  As  the  primitive  religion  of 
mans  was  essentially  that  of  the  Etrue 
is  natural  that  their  early  temples  shouiu  uave 
been  based  directly  upon  Etruscan  models.  In 
its  early  form  the  Etruscan  temple  seems  to  have 
been  a  wooden  structuto  with  columns  widely 
spaced  and  with  decorations  of  terra  cotta  and 
bronze.  Its  portico,  of  unusual  depth,  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  by  two  rows  of  columns, 
and  its  cella,  similarly  divided,  usually  had  at 
its  extremity  the  shrines  of  three  deities.  One 
important  example  of  such  a  temple,  that  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  surviired  until  the  time  of 
the  Empire.  On  this,  Vitruvius  based  his  ac- 
count of  the  Tuscan  temple. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  far  less  im- 
pressed by  the  splendid  groups  of  temples,  such 
as  those  at  Pcestum,  erected  at  an  early  date  by 
Oreek  colonists  in  Magna  Gnecia,  than  one 
would  have  imagined.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece  itself  that  the 
temples  of  the  Romans  were  deeply  influenced 
by  those  of  the  Greeks.     Certain  well-marked 
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differences  were,  however,  well  maintained.  The 
Roman  temple  differed  fivm  the  Greek  :  1st,  in 
the  greater  depth  of  its  portico ;  2d,  in  the 
greater  proportional  width  of  the  cella  and  the 
omission  of  its  interior  rows  of  columns ;  3d,  in 
the  relatively  infrequent  use  of  a  peristyle ;  4th, 
in  the  placing  of  the  temple,  not  on  a  stylohato 
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of  steps,  but  on  a  lofty  base  or  podium,  with 
plinth  and  cornice  of  ita  own.  (See  VoL  II., 
pi.  XII.) 

The  Romans,  horn  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times,  showed  a  fondness  for  the  circle  in  their 
temple  plans.  In  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  in  the 
Forum  Romanum,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Roman 
temples  (compare  that  at  Tivoli,  Fig.  5) ;  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Hadrian,  the  noblest  of  circular 
buildings  ;  even  in  such  late  examples  as  those 
of  Spalato  and  Baalbec,  this  fondness  uanifeste 
itself. 

The  altar  stood  before  the  Roman  temple,  and 
its  treasury  was  usually  formed  under  tlie  floor 
within  the  podium  on  which  the  temple  was 
built.     (See  preface  to  Vol.  II.) 

India.  Of  the  temples  of  the  first  Brahmin- 
ical  period  in  India,  the  age  anterior  to  the  third 
century  B.C.,  but  little  is  known. 
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Of  tbe  Buddhistic  period,  beginning  about  the 

third  centuij  B.C.,  and  extending  to  the  fifth 

century  of  our  era,  abundant  remains  of  temples, 

both  above  and  below  ground,  exist.     The  gen- 
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tope.     (See  Fig.  7.)     The  fs^e,  omunented 
with  columns,  was  cut  like  tlie  rest  of  tbe  tem- 
ple from  the  rock.     The  cells  of  a  monaster; 
usually  Bunuund  the  Buddhist  temple. 
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eral  form  of  the  tope  or  tumulus  raised  over  a 
sarred  relic  is  a  hemisphere  carried  on  a  circular 
basement,  while  that  of  the  cave  temple  is  a 
basilica  with  two  aisles  and  a  nave,  at  the  end 
of  which  stands  a  sanctuary  in  the  form  of  a 
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The  second  Brahminical  period,  banning 
about  the  fifth  century  and  reaching  to  the  prea- 
ent  time,  developed  new  temple  types,  of  which 
the  pagoda  is  the  most  striking  and  important. 
The  pagoda  is  in  some  instances  a  buildiiig  cJ 
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The  Tannoji  Temple  and  Vtfflda  at  Osaka,  Jnpan ;      ofteD  rebuilt,  and 
the  Hondo  and  To  of  a  great  religious  establishment.  '  ' 

Originally  of  a  very  ancieut  epoch,  they  have  been 


noir  nearly  of  pure  Tokugnwn 

eighwenth  century.     Compare 

plates  and  text  illustrationa  under  Japan  and  Pagoda. 
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two  stories  (as  at  Ellora)  or  more  commonly  a 
tower  of  many  stories.  Two  types  exist.  In 
one  the  walls  are  vertical,  and  each  story  is 
slightly  smaller  than  the  one  below  it,  i.e.,  a 
staged  tower.  In  the  other,  the  faces  of  the 
tower  curving  inward,  produce  highly  interest- 
ing and  characteristic  masses.  Though  it  is 
difficult  to  summarize  the  types  of  Indian  tem- 
ples, it  will  be  well  to  point  out  that  in  some 
instances  great  halls  appear,  the  roofs  of  which 
are  carried  by  columns,  while  in  others  dome- 
covered  areas  are  found.  The  ordinaiy  accom- 
paniments of  Brahminical  temples  are  gateways, 
covered  halk  for  pilgrims,  and  sacred  lakes  sur- 
rounded by  porticoes.  At  times  the  gateway 
takes  the  form  of  the  stepped  tower,  giving  ac- 
cess to  a  columned  hall  which  Lb  the  temple. 
In  other  instances  the  columned  hall  \b  the 
gateway,  and  the  tower  plays  the  role  of  temple. 
Sometimes  the  entire  group  of  temple  and  acces- 
sories was  cut  from  the  living  rock.  As  in  the 
case  of  Egyptian  temples,  the  principal  Brahmin- 
ical temples  were  forme<l  by  successive  growths 
around  an  earlier  sanctuary.  (See  India,  Archi- 
tecture of.) 

China  and  Japan,  In  so  brief  a  summaiy 
the  religious  architecture  of  China  and  Japan 
may  be  reduced  to  a  description  of  the  Buddhist 
temple.  Its  type  is  a  building  of  two  stories, 
of  which  the  lower  is  open  in  front  but  sur- 
rounded by  a  veranda,  while  the  upper  is 
covered  by  an  ornate  roof.  The  sanctuary  is 
enclosed  by  a  sort  of  cloister,  behind  which  are 
rooms  for  pilgrims  and  cells  for  bonzes.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  enclosure  is  a  porch  before  which 
stands  a  gateway  without  doors.  Pagodas, 
which  it  must  be  remembered  are  not  necessarily 
temples,  often  stand  within  the  enclosure.  As 
in  Egypt  and  India,  the  temple  group  is  often 
the  result  of  successive  growths.  In  China  the 
arrangement  of  temples  is  generaUy  a  symmetri- 
cal one.  In  Japan,  where  the  picturesque  pre- 
vails, the  sacred  enclosure  is  often  treated  as  an 
informal  park.  In  China  the  temple  has  an 
hieratic  stamp ;  in  Japan  it  is  a  personal  and 
living  work.  (See  China,  Architecture  of; 
Japan,  Architecture  of.) 

Mexico;  Yucatan;  Peru.  A  similarity 
exists  between  the  temples  of  Mesopotamia  and 
those  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Peru.  In  these 
countries  the  temple  is  usually  set  on  a  platform 
or  terrace.  Its  typical  form,  called  a  Teocalli, 
was  a  pyramid  or  cone,  up  the  sides  of  which 
ran  straight  flights  of  steps,  leading  to  a  sanctu- 
ary on  the  summit.  In  some  examples  the 
slopes  are  continuous  as  in  a  true  pyramid,  in 
others  they  rise  by  stages,  forming  a  stepped 
tower.     (See  Mexico,  §  I. ;  South  America.) 

—  Frank  Miles  Day. 
(See  Bar.) 

In  general,  a  church 
belonging,  or  which  has  belonged,  to  a  poet  or 
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fortress  of  the  Knights  Templars ;  especially  a 
very  interesting  and  beautiful  structure  in 
London  consisting  of  two  parts,  a  circular 
Romanesque  church  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
a  choir  with  nave  and  aisle,  built  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  building  is  valuable  archi- 
tecturally, and  contains  some  beautiful  altar 
tombs  and  other  monuments. 

TEMPLE  MOUND.  A,  A  mound  with 
level  summit,  supposed  to  have  supported  a 
temple.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  is  at 
Cahokia,  Illinois.  It  is  90  feet  high  with  a 
summit  area  of  200  by  450  feet. 

B,  The  Teocalli  of  Mexico  and  adjacent 
r^ons.     (See  Mound ;  Teocalli.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

TEMPLE  OF  AlVTONINIJS  AND  FAUS- 
TINA. In  Rome,  fronting  on  the  Forum  on 
the  northeast  side;  hexastyle,  Corinthian,  but 
with  shafts  of  rich  marble,  and  not  fluted.  The 
cella  is  used  as  a  church. 

TEMPI.E  OF  APOIJ.O  BIDYMJEUB. 
At  Miletus,  in  Asia  Minor ;  an  Ionic  building 
of  great  splendour,  dipteral,  the  outer  colonnade 
decastyle,  with  twenty-one  columns  on  the  flank. 

TEMPIbE  of  APOUiO  EPICURIU8.  At 
Bassse,  near  Phigalsea  in  the  Peloponnesus ; 
Doric  peristylar  hexastyle,  with  fifteen  columns 
on  the  flank,  the  naos  divided  in  a  very  unusual 
manner,  and  for  purposes  not  well  imderstood, 
the  unusual  length  of  the  building  also  requir- 
ing explanation. 

TEMPLE  OF  ARTEMIS.  At  Ephesus,  in 
Asia  Minor;  commoidy  called,  after  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
xix.  27),  Temple  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ;  a 
magnificent  Ionic  building,  dipteral,  the  outer 
colonnade  octostyle,  with  twenty  columns  on 
the  flank;  the  naos  had  a  portico  distyle  in 
antis,  and  this  and  the  inner  chambers  are  di- 
vided by  a  double  row  of  columns.  (For  the 
unique  feature  of  this  building,  see  Columna 
Caelata.) 

TEMPLE  OF  ATHENA  NIKE.  At  Ath- 
ens; a  veiy  small  tetrastyle  Ionic  building  on 
the  Acropolis.  When  the  Turkish  fortifications 
were  demolished  the  fragments  of  this  temple 
were  discovered,  and  the  whole  was  put  together 
in  1836  by  Grerman  architects,  in  what  is  prob- 
ably a  correct  reproduction,  though  the  exact 
ancient  site  cannot  be  determined.  There  is 
a  parapet  of  slabs  of  marble  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured in  relief. 

TEMPLE  OF  ATHENA  POUAB.  One 
of  the  shrines  contained  in  the  Erechtheum 
(which  see). 

TEMPLE  OF  BABBJB,  (See  Temple  of 
Apollo  Epicurius.) 

TEMPLE  OF  CASTOR.  In  Rome;  prop- 
erly of  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux,  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  Forum.  The  partly  exist- 
ing building  dates  from  the  reign  of  Augustus; 
three  Corinthian  columns  are  in  place. 
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TEMPLE  OF  CONCORD.  At  Rome;  a 
very  curious  building  at  the  extreme  northwest 
of  the  Forum.  It  was  oblong,  with  the  main 
entrance  in  one  of  the  long  sides ;  but  it  is  so 
entirely  ruined  that  its  original  character  is 
lai^ly  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  considered 
in  Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Excavations, 

TEMPLE  OF  FAUSTINA.  Same  as  Tem- 
ple of  Antoninus  and  Faustina. 

TEMPLE  OF  FORTUNA  VIRILI8.  (See 
Temple  of  Fortune.) 

TEMPLE  OF  FORTUNE.  At  Rome,  in 
the  Forum  Boarium ;  a  very  ancient  Ionic  tem- 
ple, probably  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  in  the 
third  century. 

TEMPLE  OF  HEROD.  At  Jerusalem. 
(See  the  article  Temple;  Judcea,) 

TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  CAPITOUNUS. 
At  Rome ;  more  properly,  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus  on  the  Capitoline,  the  most  revered 
of  the  shrines  of  Rome,  standing  on  the  south- 
em  peak  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  OriginaUy  of 
Etruscan  type,  with  columns  in  front  only  and 
wooden  entablatures,  afterward  rebuilt,  and 
finally  by  Domitian,  but  nearly  on  the  old 
plan. 

TEBflPLE  OF  JUPITER  OLTMPIU8.  At 
Athens.     (See  Temple  of  Zens.) 

TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  8TATOR.  At 
Rome,  near  the  Arch  of  Titus,  but  wholly 
ruined,  and  named  here  only  because  the  name 
has  been  erroneously  given  to  buildings  in  other 
quarters. 

TEMPLE  OF  MARS  X7LTOR.  In  Rome ; 
a  building  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the 
Forum  Augustum,  northeast  of  the  Forum 
Romanum.  Three  columns  are  erect,  and  a 
part  of  the  cella  wall. 

TEMPLE  OF  MINERVA  BflEDICA.  In 
Rome;  a  large  decagonal  hall  covered  by  a 
cupola ;  not  a  temple  in  the  usual  sense,  though 
considered  by  Lanciani  a  "  nymphsetim." 

TEMPLE  OF  NIKE  APTER08.  Same 
as  Temple  of  Athena  Nike. 

TEMPLE  OF  SATURN.  In  Rome,  at  the 
extreme  eastern  corner  of  the  Forum ;  a  re- 
markable ruin  ^ith  a  mo<lified  Ionic  order. 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  SUN.  In  Baalbec.  On 
the  site  of  a  very  ancient  Temple  of  Baal,  a 
colossal  structure  of  Roman  Im[)erial  architec- 
ture, but  probably  never  completed.  A  very 
large  square  court,  an  outer  hexagonal  court, 
and  an  outermost  portico  lead  up  to  this  temple. 

In  Palmyra.  Of  the  third  century  a.d.,  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  court,  which  is  enclosed  by 
a  high  wall.  This  was  one  of  the  most  gigan- 
tic of  the  buildings  of  Imperial  Roman  style, 
the  Oriental  modifications  of  which  are  less 
obvious  than  is  sometimes  asserted. 

In  Rome.  On  the  Quirinal  Hill,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  after  his  Palmyrene  War  ;  a 
colossal  structure,  now  known  by  its  founda- 
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tions,  by  fragments  only  of  the  superBtnictuie^ 
and  by  mediaeval  drawings. 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  "WINDS.  An  octagonal 
building  in  Athens  used  to  hold  a  Clepsydra. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  sculptured  repre- 
sentations of  the  different  winds  on  its  sur- 
faces. 

TEMPLE  OF  VENUS  AND  ROME.  At 
Rome,  northeast  of  the  Forum,  in  part  existing 
behind  the  church  of  S.  Francesca ;  once  an  im- 
mense double  temple  with  two  apses  back  to 
back  and  a  great  peristyle,  and  surrounded  by 
a  court,  an  outer  wall,  and  colonnade. 

TEMPLE  OF  VESPASIAN.  At  Rome, 
close  to  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and,  like  it, 
built  close  against  the  lofty  wall  of  the  Tabu- 
larium.  Three  Corinthian  columns  are  still  in 
place. 

TEBflPLE  OF  VESTA.  In  Rome;  a  cir- 
cular building  in  the  Forum,  the  ruins  of  which 
have  been  rediscovered  since  1875,  and  are  de- 
scribed in  Lanciani's  Ruins  and  Excavations. 
It  was  circular,  with  a  peristyle  and  a  conical, 
or  dome-shaped,  roof  over  the  naos. 

Other  round  temples  are  often  called  temples 
of  Vesta,  generally  without  sufficient  authority. 

TEMPLE  OF  ZEUS.  At  Athens;  often 
called  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  The  im- 
mense temple  whose  Corinthian  columns  still 
stand  east  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  begun  in 
the  very  early  days  of  historical  Greece,  but  its 
existing  remains  probably  date  from  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  who  is  known  to  have  worked 
upon  it. 

At  Olympia ;  Doric  hcpastyle,  with  thirteen 
columns  on  the  flank,  the  cella  divided  by  two 
rows  of  columns. 

TEBflPLE,  RAYMOND  DU.  (See  Ray- 
mond du  Temple.) 

TEMPLET  (I.).  A  pattern  to  secure  accu- 
racy and  uniformity  in  shaping  parts,  and  in 
repeating  dimensions.  It  is  made  usually  of 
wood  or  of  sheet  metal.  In  stone- cutting  it 
gives  the  shape  of  the  end  or  joint  of  the  stone, 
showing  the  profile  of  such  mouldings  as  it  may 
have.  The  templet  may  be  used  on  plastic  ma- 
terial as  a  tool  to  give  the  body  its  shape.  In 
boiler  work  and  other  riveted  work,  a  templet 
formed  of  a  strip  of  metal  with  holes  at  the 
proper  distances  is  used  to  mark  the  position 
of  the  rivet  holes,  and  thus  secure  accuracy. 

— W.  R  H. 

TEMPLET  (II.).  A  piece  of  stone,  metal, 
or  timber  placed  in  a  wall  to  receive  the  bear- 
ing of  a  girder,  beam  or  truss,  so  as  to  distrib- 
ute the  weight,  or  over  an  aperture,  to  sustain 
floor  joists  and  transfer  their  burden  to  the 
piers.     (Sometimes  written  Template.) 

—  H.  V.  B. 

TEMPLE  "WIOWAM.  An  American  Ind- 
ian house  or  wigwam  devoted  to  religious  uses. 

—  F.  S.  D. 
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TBMPLX7M.  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  space 
reserved;  practically  the  same  as  temenos. 
The  idea  of  a  building  is  hardly  included  in 
the  term  in  Latin  until  the  later  times  of  the 
Republic.     (See  iEdes ;  Delubrum.) 

TBNACIT7.  The  power  of  resisting  a  pull, 
that  is  to  say,  strength  against  breaking  by 
means  of  a  pull.  The  extraordinary  tenacity 
of  iron  wire  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  use  of  that 
material  for  suspension  bridges.  Tie  rods  and 
tie  beams  are  used  because  of  their  tenacity, 
and  the  strength  of  the  metal  in  tie  rods  deter- 
mines their  size ;  but  tie  beams  are  commonly 
made,  for  architectural  effect  or  for  conven- 
ience, very  much  thicker  than  is  required  for 
tenacity  alone. 

TENDBR.  The  offer  made  by  any  one  to 
do  certain  work  at  a  certain  price,  especially 
the  offer  of  a  builder  with  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  make  a  contract,  if  the  tender  is  considered 
favourable.  More  common  in  England ;  in  the 
United  States  offer  or  bid  is  more  frequently 
used. 

TENEMENT.  A  piece  of  ground,  a  build- 
ing, or  similar  piece  of  property  held  either  in 
fee  simple  or  by  the  payment  of  rent  by  any 
one  tenant ;  especially  a  residence,  in  the  sense 
of  a  house,  or  room,  or  set  of  rooms,  or  even  a 
house  with  grounds  and  appurtenances.  The 
use  of  the  term  as  meaning  especially  a  hired 
place  of  residence  seems  to  have  come  from  the 
general  sense  of  holding  implied  by  the  word 
itself,  as  distinguished  from  ownership  in  fee 
simple.  In  some  American  cities  the  term  is 
extended  to  mean  a  Tenement  House  (which 
see).  In  New  York  City,  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  tenement,  as  part  of  a  Tenement  House, 
and  an  apartment  in  an  Apartment  House,  is 
very  difficult  to  establish.  The  New  York 
State  law  gives  no  help,  as  aU  such  buildings 
are  classed  together.  The  most  usual  distinc- 
tion (apart  from  amount  of  rental,  for  which 
see  Apartment  House  and  Tenement  House)  is 
in  the  presence  of  a  private  hall  or  passage  from 
which  the  rooms  of  the  apartment  open.  The 
term  "  flat "  (which  see)  is  entirely  general,  and 
applies  to  any  domicile  in  one  story  of  a  larger 
building. 

TENEMENT  HOUSE.  A  building  occu- 
pied by  more  than  one  family  and  usually 
having  suites  of  rooms,  a  public  stairway,  dumb- 
waiter, and  toilet  room  common  to  two  or  more 
families  on  each  floor,  each  suite  consisting  of 
a  living  room,  with  one  or  more  bedrooms 
opening  therefrom,  and  furnished  with  cold 
water  supply  and  a  chimney  flue,  and  renting 
for  less  than  $300  a  year.  (See  Apartment 
House.) 

Historical,  With  the  growth  of  a  town,  the 
first  tenements  have  always  been  abandoned 
houses  bf  the  wealthier  classes,  but  these  are 
ultimately  replaced  by  houses  divided  into  sep- 
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aiate  suites  and  occupied  by  many  tenants. 
The  tenement  house  was  imdoubtedly  an  early 
result  of  ancient  city  life,  coming  as  an  inevi- 
table consequence  of  the  increase  of  population 
within  circumscribing  defensive  walls.  Rome 
is  known  to  have  had  tenements  many  stories 
in  height,  and  the  crowded  cities  of  mediaeval 
Europe  housed  their  poor  under  steep  gables 
and  in  high  buildings.  The  conditions  of  life 
under  these  circumstances  are  always  very  ob- 
jectionable, in  both  a  sanitary  and  moral  sense, 
and  the  menace  which  such  crowding  constitutes 
has  become  well  recognized  by 
legislators  and  philanthro- 
pists. 

The  Modem  Tenement 
House,  This  is  the  result  of 
conditions  which  are  different 
in  different  localities  and  times. 
These  are  briefly : 

(a)  The  size  of  the  lot  in 
Europe  is  large  and  approxi- 
mately square,  and  the  building 
is  erected  about  a  central  court 
with  an  open  passageway  to 
the  street  on  the  first  floor ;  in 
America  long  narrow  lots  are 
in  vogue,  resulting  in  buildings 
with  small  air  shafts. 

(&)  The  amount  of  capital 
employed  limits  the  building 
to  a  certain  size  and  character ; 
in  Europe  the  investors  repre- 
sent wealth,  in  America  they 
commonly  represent  small  capi- 
talists who  erect  buildings  on 
small  lots. 

(c)  L^;al  restrictions  which 
have  generally  resulted  from  a 
struggle  between  forces  allied 
to  vested  interests  on  the  one 
side  and  those  associated  with 
sanitary  requirements  on  the 
other. 

The  New  York  Tenement  House,  This 
being  built  under  what  are  probably  the  most 
severe  conditions  in  the  world,  small  lot,  small 
capital,  and  stringent  laws,  is  commonly  erected 
on  a  unit  lot  of  25  feet  by  100  feet.  The  law 
limits  the  percentage  of  the  lot  that  can  be  oc- 
cupied, requires  an  open  rear  and  courts  of  a 
certain  size,  and  r^ulates  the  plumbing,  venti- 
lation, construction,  etc.  The  commonest  type 
produced  under  these  conditions  is  the  "dumb- 
b^U  "  plan  (Fig.  1),  and  the  modified  form  of 
this  plan  which  provides  narrow  courts  along 
the  party  lines  and  open  at  the  rear.  Three  or 
four  families  are  accommodated  on  each  floor, 
each  family  having  a  living  room  looking  upon 
the  street  or  upon  the  open  yard,  and  bedrooms 
on  the  air  shafts.  Public  halls  are  long  and 
narrow,  lighted  only  at  the  middle  point,  if  at 
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all.  The  chief  advantages  of  this  plan  are  either  from  the  living  room  or  from  a  halL  It 
cheapness  and  simplicity  of  construction,  and  is  very  desirable  that  each  suite  should  have  a 
small  running  expense ;  the  chief  disadvantages  short  private  hall,  stand  for  refrigerators,  private 
are  wasted  room  in  public  halls,  narrow  air     toilet  opening  off  private  hall,  windows  on  narrow 

^     courts  not  opposite  each  other,  and  a 

closet  in  each  bedroom.     The  laundry 
tubs  frequently  have  a  removable  par- 
tition so  that  they  can  be  used  for  bath- 
ing.    It  is  desirable  to  have  the  cross 
partition  set  so  as  to  divide  them  un- 
equally, making  one  tub  larger  than 
the  other.     The  sink  and  the  back  of 
the  laundry  tubs  may  be  of  metaL 
Gas  should  be  provided  for  lighting 
with  rising  mains  for  the  supply  of 
each  row  of  apartments  and  branches 
taken  off  so  that  metres  can  be  placed 
in  each   suite,  using  either  the  old 
type  or  the  new  prepay  system.     Each 
suite  of  rooms  should  have  a  second 
exit  by  means  of  a  fire  escape.     The 
drying  of  clothes  must  be  provided  for 
by  a  drying  frame  on  the  roof  or  by 
means  of  tall  poles  with  pulleys  thereon 
set  on  the  rear  lot  line,  and  each  suite 
must  have  a  locked  coal  box  or  room 
in   the  yard   or   ceUar.      Halls   are 
lighted  and  cared  for  by  the  owner. 
Tbnbment  Uousb  on  a  Plot  100  Febt  Squabb,  with  Narrow    Lighting  of  halls  may  be  furthered  by 

Outer  Reservations  for  Light  and  Air,  and  a  Central     settinxr  wire  irlass  in  the  upper  half 
Court;  Sixteen  Tenements  IN  Each  Story.    Fig.  2.  ^   7^  *  .,    *^*^   y.    . 

*  of  doors  opening  upon  theuL     It  is 
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shafts  giving  little  light  or  air  below  the  top 
story  and  rendering  privacy  in  summer  almost 
an  impossibility,  public  water  closets,  and  the 
like.  Other  types  of  plan  have  been  used  on 
wider  lots  which  have  a  much  better  disposition 
of  area  and  arrangement  of  courts.  An  absolute 
departure  from  old  lines  has  been  made  lately 
(Fig.  2)  by  building  companies  which  have 
erected  tenements  upon  large  plots  of  ground, 
generally  on  a  unit  lot  of  100  feet  square.  This 
type  of  building  has  a  large  square  court  in  the 
middle  with  broad  courts  open  at  the  street  or 
yard  along  the  party  lines.  The  advantages  of 
Avoiding  the  long,  dark,  public  hall,  the  public 
toilet  room,  and  the  dark,  narrow  air  shait  are 
evident.  The  chief  disadvantages  are  the  many 
living  rooms  which  have  no  outlook  upon  the 
street  or  yard,  the  amount  of  capital  required 
to  erect,  the  fewer  number  of  suites  on  a  given 
area  than  are  provided  by  the  "dumb-bell"  plan, 
and  the  smaller  income  from  the  capital  invested. 
Requirements.  The  living  room  is  the 
largest  room  and  must  accommodate  laundry 
tubs,  table,  range,  sink,  and  dresser,  the  mini- 
mum area  being  120  square  feet.  Tiie  other 
rooms  should  have  a  capacity  of  at  least  600 
cubic  feet  with  direct  access  to  outer  air  by 
means  of  a  window  of  at  least  1 2  square  feet  of 
area.  The  living  room  must  be  accessible  from 
the  public  hall  either  directly  or  through  a  pri- 
vate entiy.      The  bedrooms  must  be  entered 
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of  the  roof  by  the  tenants  in  hot  weather  by 


.— .  ,m^.  .—../««- 


Tenement  House,  Fig.  3. 

A  model  pUn  approred  by  reform  oommittees  In  New^  Toik, 
1900.  It  Is  adapted  to  plots  100  feet  square,  each  plot  ooo- 
talnf  ng  fourteen  tenements,  and  the  deep  and  narrow  courts 
(about  20  bj  60  feet)  are  open  In  every  case  to  the  atreet, 
while  a  reserved  space  10  feet  wide  It  left  between  the  rear 
wall  and  the  centre  line  of  the  block. 

means  of  slat  platforms  and  proper  railings  and 
guards  at  front  and  rear  and  around   courts. 
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Shower  baths  are  sometimes  provided  in  the 
basement.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  passage- 
way firom  the  entrance  doorway  to  the  public 
staircase  should  be  fireproofed  and  have  the  floor 
concreted  and  the  walls  tiled  or  cemented  to  a 
height  of  five  feet. 

Construction,  A  complete  fireproof  con- 
struction is  much  the  best  from  every  point  of 
view  except  that  of  expense.  It  is  feasible  only 
when  the  only  restriction  on  the  builder  is  safe 
construction.  In  any  case  the  stairways,  stair 
landings,  and  dumbwaiter  shafts  with  all  open- 
ings therein  must  be  fireproofed.  The  ceilings 
should  be  wire-lathed  and  plastered,  both  being 
carried  completely  across  all  floors  to  prevent 
the  communication  of  fire  between  stories.  The 
first  tier  of  beams  should  be  of  iron  with  fire- 
proof floor  construction.  All  toilet  rooms  should 
have  water  tight  floors  and  impervious  side  walls 
to  a  height  of  at  least  two  feet. 

—  George  Hill. 

TBN-FOOT  ROD.  A  device  commonly  used 
by  carpenters  in  setting  up  their  work.  (See 
Rod.) 

TENIA.     Same  as  Taenia. 

TENNIS  COXTRT.  A  room  arranged  for 
the  ancient  game  of  tenis,  which  is  very  nearly 
the  French  Jeu  de  Paume ;  one  third  as  wide 
as  long,  thirty  or  more  feet  high,  receiving  its 
light  from  windows  high  in  the  wall.  On  one 
of  the  long  sides  there  is  a  high  gallery  for 
spectators.  In  order  that  the  white  balls  may 
be  the  more  easily  seen,  the  walls  are  sometimes 
black ;  or,  if  the  walls  are  made  white  for  cool- 
ness, as  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  India,  the  balls 
are  black. 

TENON.  The  cutting  of  the  end  of  a  rail, 
mullion,  sill,  or  beam  to  form  a  projection 
of  smaller  transverse  section  than  the  piece, 
with  a  shoulder,  so  that  it  may  be  fitted  into 
A  corresponding  hole  or  mortise  in  another 
piece.  (See  Mortice ;  Shoulder ;  Teaze  Tenon, 
below;  Tusk;  also  Framing,  Braced  Fram- 
ing.) 

Tease  Tenon.  A  double  tenon,  one  tenon 
above  another,  with  a  double  shoulder,  wrought 
•on  the  top  of  a  post,  to  receive  two  horizontal 
timbers  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  (Written 
also  Tease  Tenon.) 

TENPIN  AliLET.     (See  Bowling  Alley.) 

TENSILE  STRENGTH.  The  strength  of 
:a  member  or  material  to  resist  a  tensile  force, 
i.e.,  a  force  tending  to  separate  or  break  by 
stretching ;  an  abbreviated  and  erroneous  term. 
(See  Resistance ;  Strength  of  Materials.) 

TENSION.  The  opposite  of  compression; 
the  force  which  operates  by  stretching,  as  in  a 
tie  beam,  a  tie  rod,  a  suspension  piece  of  any 
sort. 

TENSION  BAR.  A  bar  or  rod  to  which  a 
strain  of  tension  is  applied,  or  by  which  it  is 
resisted. 
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TENSION    MEMBER  —  PIECE.       In    a 

framework,  truss,  or  the  like,  a  piece  calculated 
to  resist  strains  of  tension ;  as  a  tie. 

TEOCALLI.  The  worship  mound  of  the 
Aztecs.     (See  Mound.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

TEOPAN.  An  Aztec  building  similar  to 
the  TeocaUi,  and  like  that  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  gods.  —  F.  S.  D. 

TEOSCOPOLI.     (See  Theotocopuli.) 

TEPIDARIUM.  In  ancient  Roman  baths, 
a  room  of  intermediate  temperature  between  the 
Frigidarium  and  the  CaUdarium  and  fitted  with 
baths  to  correspond. 

TERM.  A  terminal  figure,  especially  one  of 
the  sort  called  by  the  Greeks  Hermes  (which  see  ; 
see  also  Terminal ;  Terminus). 

TERMINAL  (n.).  The  ornamental  finish, 
or  tennination,  of  an  object,  corresponding  some- 
times nearly  to  Finial  or  to  Acroterium,  but 
applied  to  minor  and  subordinate  uses.  Thus, 
the  carved  end  of  a  bench,  as  in  a  church,  is 
called  by  this  name.  (Compare  Knob;  Hip 
Knob.) 

TERMINAL  (acy.).  In  Latin,  having  to  do 
with  the  Roman  god  Terminus. 

A  Terminal  Figure  is  a  decorative  figure  in 
which  a  head,  or  a  head  and  bust,  or  the  human 
figure  to  the  waist  ami  including  the  arms,  is 
finished  by  a  block,  prism-like,  or  shaped  like  a 
reversed  truncated  cone,  and  either  plain  or 
decorated  severely  (S^  Gaine;  Scabellum.) 
These  figures  are  thought  to  have  been  used 
originally  for  statues  of  Hermes  as  god  of  roads 
and  boundaries  corresponding  to  the  Roman 
Terminus.  Ancient  Greco-Roman  examples  are 
sometimes  arranged  for  two  heads  attached  at 
the  back  and  facing  in  opposite  directions. 

A  Terminal  Pedestal  is  a  pedestal  prepared 
for  a  bust,  so  that  the  two  together  would  be 
a  terminal  figure. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  with  regard  to  Terminal 
Bust  and  Terminal  Pedestal,  that  the  whole 
must  be  designed  together  as  if  one  statue,  and 
of  such  height  that,  when  the  bust  is  set  upon 
the  pedestal,  the  two  together  shall  have  a 
height  from  the  floor  proportional  to  the  size  of 
the  bust  itself. 

TERBoLLNuS.  In  Latin,  the  ancient  Italian 
god  of  landmarks,  the  guardian  of  property  in 
land ;  hence  the  figure  of  that  god,  represented 
without  legs  and  feet  to  express  the  irremovable 
nature  of  the  landmarks,  the  lower  limbs  being 
replaced  by  a  solid  prism  or  inverted  truncated 
cone  (see  Terminal). 

TERN  PLATE ;  TERNE  PLATE.  A  kind 
of  roofing  plate  in  which  the  aUoy  coating  the 
sheet  iron  is  cx)mposed  of  tin  and  lead. 

TERRACE.  An  embankment  or  prepared 
and  artificially  levelled  mass  of  earth,  as  where 
in  a  garden  the  natural  inequalities  of  the 
ground  have  been  regulated,  or  wholly  artificially 
raised  surfaces  have  been  prepared.     Formal 
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gardens  depend  very  largely  for  their  effect  upon 
the  proper  use  of  terraces,  perrons  being  used 
to  communicate  from  the  level  of  one  terrace 
to  that  of  another;  and,  especiaUy  in  a  hilly 
country,  the  whole  design  may  be  based  upon 
the  succession  of  these  horizontal  levels  marked 
by  their  stone  parapets.  By  extension  (1)  the 
roof  of  a  house  when  flat  and  very  solid,  inviting 
the  use  of  it  in  warm  climates  as  a  place  to  sit 
after  sundown ;  (2)  a  balcony,  but  this  use  of 
it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned ;  (3)  a  paved 
or  floored  out-of-door  platform,  as  if  the  floor 
of  a  veranda  without  its  roof  and  partial  en- 
closure ;  often  used  in  the  United  States  for  so 
much  of  the  veranda  as  extends  beyond  the 
roof.  —  R  S. 

TERRA  COTTA  Hard  baked  pottery, 
especially  that  which  is  used  in  architecture  or 
in  decorative  art  of  large  scale.  It  may  be  left 
with  its  natural  brown  surface  unglazed  and  un- 
coloured,  or  it  may  be  painted  as  was  customary 
among  the  Greeks  (see  Antefix;  Grecian  Ar- 
chitecture ;  Polychromy),  or  it  may  be  covered 
with  a  solid  enamel  of  grave  or  brilliant  coloiun. 

In  parts  of  Italy  the  architecture  of  the  later 
Gothic  style  and  of  the  early  Renaissance  is 
marked  by  the  free  use  of  terra  cotta  (see  Ke- 
ramics ;  Robbia  Work).  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury its  use  was  largely  revived,  and  in  England 
from  1860,  and  in  the  United  States  from  about 
1880,  it  has  been  freely  employed  in  connection 
with  bricks  of  similar  or  agreeably  contrasting 
colour  for  the  exterior  of  buildings,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  cut  stone. 

Gniner,  Terra-cotta  Architecture  of  North  Italy, 
12th-l5th  Centuries;  Paravicini,  Die  Archi- 
tektur  der  Lombardei ;  Strack,  Ziegelbautcerke 
des  Mittelalters  und  der  Henaissance  in  Italien, 
(See  also  bibliography  for  Keramics.) 

TERRA-COTTA  LUMBER  A  light  por- 
ous terra  cotta  which  can  be  readily  shaped 
with  rough  carpenter's  tools,  will  hold  nails 
well,  and  can  be  used  instead  of  boards  for  fire- 
proof sheathing,  and  the  like.  (See  Fireproofing, 
cols.  25,  36.) 

Same  as  Trass. 

VENEZIANO.  An  inexpen- 
sive concrete  pavement  used  for  floors  in  the 
province  of  Venetia,  even  in  houses  of  some 
pretentions  to  elegance.  Lime-mortar  made 
unusually  dry  is  the  principal  material ;  in  this 
are  inlaid  small  pieces  of  marble,  usually  not 
too  large  to  pass  through  a  ring  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  The  whole  is  beaten  hard, 
rubbed  down,  and  polished.  Fine  examples  are 
given,  full  size,  in  Gruner*s  Specimens  of  Or- 
namental Art. 

TERRE  PULLNE.  In  French,  a  level  plat- 
form of  earth ;  used  in  English  in  fortification, 
rarely  elsewhere. 

TERRONB8  WORK.  (From  Spanish, 
terron,  a  clod  of  earth.)     A  wall  or  building 
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constructed  of  earth,  mud,  adobe,  or  similar 
compact  and  uniform  material  which  hardens  as 
it  dries.     (See  Adobe ;  C^on ;  Pis^.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

TESSELLAR  Made  up  of  Tesserse ;  after 
the  fashion  of  mosaic  work. 

TE88ELI«ATE  (v.).  To  make  an  inlay  or 
mosaic  of  tesserae.  Tessellated  work  is  an  inky 
of  square  pieces,  generally  small. 

TESSERA  (plural  Tesserse),  a  small,  ap- 
proximately cubical  piece  of  marble,  glass,  or 
other  hard  material,  used  in  mosaic. 

TESSIN,  NICODEBffUS  (L) ;  arch'itect. 

Little  LB  known  of  his  life.  He  studied  in 
Italy  and  in  1645  succeeded  Simon  de  Lavall^ 
as  architect  of  the  Swedish  court.  Among  his 
principal  works  in  Sweden  are  the  palace  of 
Drottningsholm,  finished  by  his  son,  the  royal 
villa  of  Stroemsholm,  and  the  mausoleum  of 
Charles  Gustav. 

Larousse,  Dictionnaire ;  Seubert,  KunMtUr- 
Lexicon, 

TESSnC,  NICODEBffUS  (H) ;  court  archi- 
tect; b.  1654;  d.  1728. 

He  was  the  son  of  Nicodemus  Tessin  (I.)  and 
was  educated  at  the  imiversities  of  Stockholm 
and  Upsala,  Sweden,  and  learned  architecture 
from  his  father.  He  visited  Italy  and  worked 
four  years  under  Bernini  (see  Bernini)  and  Carlo 
Fontana  (see  Fontana).  In  1669  Tessin  was 
appointed  royal  architect  in  Sweden.  The  royal 
piJace  in  Stockholm,  burned  in  1667,  was  re- 
built by  him.  He  finished  the  palace  of  Drott- 
ningsholm, begun  by  his  father,  designed  the 
parks  of  Drottningsholm  and  Ulriksdal,  and 
made  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  palace 
in  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  He  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  public  and  political  affairs. 

Larousse,    Dictionnaire;    Seubert,    KUnsUer- 
Lexicon, 


(v.).  To  ascertain  the  quality,  espe- 
cially the  strength,  of  material  by  trial.  For 
building  materials,  such  as  stone,  metal,  and 
timber  of  all  sorts,  powerful  testing  machines 
are  employed  to  ascertain  their  greatest  endur- 
ance under  specific  strains. 

TESTER.  A  flat  canopy,  as  over  a  bed, 
throne,  pulpit,  or  tomb. 

TESTINO.     (See  Test  (v.).) 

TESTUDO.  In  Roman  architecture,  an 
arched  vault  or  ceiling,  especially  when  sur- 
based  or  flattened. 

Something  characterized 


by  having  four  gatewa3rs  as  a  building  with  a 
nearly  equal  gateway  in  each  of  four  sides. 
Such  a  building  is  the  well-known  arch  of  Janus 
near  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  Rome, 
and  in  a  somewhat  similar  building  at  Constan- 
tine  in  Algeria.  (See  North  Africa,  Architecture 
of.) 

TJETTRASTOON.     A,    Having  a  porch   or 
portico  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  as  a  cloister. 
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B.  Having  four  porticoes ;  said  of  any  build- 
ing.    (Rare  in  either  sense.) 

TBTRASTYIiB  (a^j.).  Having  four  col- 
umns in  the  front  or  end  row ;  consisting  of  a 
row  or  rows  of  four  colunms.  (See  Columnar 
Architecture,  and  the  terms  given  there.) 


architect  and  archaeologist;  b.  Aug.  22,  1802; 
d.  1871. 

In  1823  he  entered  the  l^cole  dee  Beaux 
Arts  and  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  public 
works  of  Paris  in  1827.  In  1833  he  went  to 
Asia  Minor  and  made  extensive  explorations  of 
antique  monuments.  Returning  to  France  in 
1837  he  presented  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions to  the  Academic  and  published  Description 
de  VAsie  Mineure  faite  par  ordre  du  Gou- 
vemement  frangais  (Paris,  2  vols,  folio,  1839- 
1849).  In  1839  he  visited  Persia,  Armenia, 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  published  the  results  of 
his  explorations  in  Description  de  VArmhiiej 
la  Perse  et  la  Mesopotamie^  (Paris,  1842-1849, 
3  vols,  folio).  In  1840  Texier  was  appointed 
professor  suppliant  in  Archaeology  at  the  College 
de  France,  Pans.  July  8,  1845,  he  was  sent 
to  Algeria  as  inspectetir  gin^ral  des  bdtiments 
civils.  He  published  idso  Mimoires  stir  les 
ports  antiques  situ4s  d  Vemhouchure  du 
Tibre,  1858,  8  vo,  L^ Architecture  Byzantine , 
London,  1865,  folio,  translated  by  R.  P.  Pullan, 
and  in  collaboration  with  Pullan,  The  Principal 
Ruins  of  Asia  Minor^  London,  1865,  1  voL 
folio. 

Revue  Oinhale^  Vol.  28 ;  Nouvelle  Biographit 
ginh'ale. 

TBXIER,  JBANLB  (JBAN  DB  BBAUGB) ; 

architect  and  sculptor. 

Le  Texier  was  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  church  of  La  Trinity  at  Vend6me  (Loir  et 
Cher).  Nov.  11,  1506,  he  contracted  with 
the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  to 
rebuild  the  northern  spire  of  that  edifice,  ac- 
cording to  a  design  on  parchment  which  he  that 
day  exhibited.  This  new  spire  (clocher  neuf)^ 
entirely  of  stone  and  one  of  the  most  splendid 
examples  of  the  Flamboyant  Gothic  style  in 
France,  was  completed  in  1513.  In  1514  Le 
Texier  commenced  the  beautiful  sculptured 
screen  which  surrounds  the  choir  of  the  cathe- 
dral. This  work,  on  which  many  sculptors 
were  employed,  was  not  finished  at  his  death. 
Before  1510  he  enlarged  the  church  of  S.  Aignan 
at  Chartres,  by  means  of  an  arch  with  a  span 
of  fourteen  metres  thrown  across  the  river  Eure, 
on  which  he  built  the  new  choir  of  the  church. 
Le  Texier  and  Martin  Chnmbiges  (see  Chambiges, 
M.)  were  the  last  great  champions  of  the  Gothic 
style  in  France. 

Gonse,  VArt  Gothique;  Gilbert,  ^glise  cathk- 
drale  de  Notre  Damede  Chartres  ;  L*Abb6  Bulteau, 
Description  de  la  Cathkdrale  de  Chartres;  Mono- 
graphie  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Chartres, 
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TBZCACOAC.     An  Aztec  arsenal. 

TBZCALLI.     (See  Calli.) 

THATiAMIXTM.  In  Greek  architecture,  an 
inner  room  or  chamber ;  especially,  the  women's 
apartment. 

THALAMUS.     Same  as  Thalamium. 

THATCH.  Roof  covering  of  straw  or  reeds. 
Such  a  covering  was  generally  12  inches  thick 
in  England,  and  is  said  to  have  been  better 
when  several  inches  thicker.  Wheat  straw  care- 
fuUy  combed  and  cleared  of  short  pieces  was 
considered  the  best  material,  except  where  good 
rushes  were  available.  Thatch  was  often  white- 
washed as  a  partial  preventive  against  fire,  and 
even  plastering  or  clay  applied  in  a  thick  coat 
was  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

THEATRE.  A  building  prepared  for  per- 
formances on  the  stage  with  some  attempt  by 
means  of  scenery  and  costume  to  represent  spe- 
cial epochs  and  places  as  well  as  the  special 
personages  of  the  drama.  It  is,  however,  sup- 
posed by  many  archieologists  following  Dr. 
Dbrpfeld,  that  the  Greek  theatre  of  the  pre- 
Roman  time  had  no  raised  stage  —  that  the 
performers  occupied  a  part  of  the  pavement  not 
raised  above  that  of  the  orchestra.  Where  the 
ruins  of  Greek  theatres  are  known  to  contain 
raised  stages  these  are  thought  additions  of 
Roman  Imperial  times.  The  Greek  theatres, 
moreover,  were  rarely  elaborate  in  their  archi- 
tectural arrangement ;  it  was  usual  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  to  conform  the 
arrangement  of  the  seats  to  that  natural  slope 
with  but  little  alteration,  while  the  skene,  or 
stage,  with  its  surroundings  and  architectural 
background,  was  rarely  of  much  pretension. 
The  theatre  at  Epidauros  is  perhaps  the  easiest 
to  trace  in  all  its  parts  of  all  the  theatres  of 
purely  Greek  design,  as  the  stone  steps  forming 
the  seats  are  generally  in  place,  and  large  frag- 
ments of  the  proscenium  remain  within  reach. 
This  also  is  known  to  history  as  the  most  im- 
portant and  splendid  of  the  theatres  of  Greece, 
the  circular  space  occupied  by  the  orchestra  was 
forty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  fountain  in  the 
middle  evidently  for  the  altar  of  Dionysos.  The 
low  building  back  of  the  stage  is  probably  of 
Roman  time,  but  its  design  is  as  severe  and  al- 
most as  pure  in  detail  as  if  it  had  been  Greek 
of  the  great  period,  so  that  we  may  infer  that 
the  fame  of  the  original  theatre  ascribed  to 
Polyclitos  (see  Polyclitos)  still  controUed  the 
Roman  architects. 

The  Roman  theatre,  modeUed  upon  that  of 
the  Greeks  and  consisting  like  it  of  a  nearly 
semicircular  fnnnel-shaped  auditorium  with  seats 
either  of  wood  or  stone,  difiered  from  its  proto- 
type in  having  a  semicircular  space  reserved  for 
the  chorus,  and  a  stage  much  enlarged,  raised 
high  above  the  floor  of  the  orchestra,  and  backed 
by  somewhat  elaborate  architectural  structures, 
often  a   two-story  or   three-story   colonnaded 
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building.     The  lavish  way  in  which  the  Soman 
pro-coDsuU  and  prsBtore  built  is  exempUfieal  by 
the  comparstiTe  iDdifiereoce  shown  to  taking 
advantage  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  by  the 
coetly  architectural  work  of  the  stage  and  pros- 
cenium.    Where  there  was  no  convenient  hill- 
side the  relief  necessary  was  got  by  stracturea 
of  wood,  under  the  Republic,  and  by  structures 
of  stone  toward  the  close  of  the  Sepubtic  and 
under  the  Empire ;  the  system  often  involving 
very  elaborate  series  of  vaults,  sometimes  cylin- 
drical, sometimes  conical  in  shape,  and  support- 
ing the  cuneuB  or  half  cone  of  seats.     The  theatre 
of  Marc«UuB,   at  Borne,  has  preserved  for  us 
more  of  the  exterior  of  the  auditorium  than  any 
other  (see  the  cut  under  Alette),  but  the  waU 
behind  the  stage  and  the  other  structures  there 
can  best  be  judged  fwxa  the  theatre  at  Orange 
(Vaucluse)    in    the    south    of 
France,   where  the  gjeat   wall 
forming  the  back  or  outside  of 
the  proscenium  stands  almost 
intact,  140  feet  high.     The  col- 
onnades of  the  stage,  which  in 
this  case  was  roofed  and  open 
on  one  aide  only,  can  be  partly 
underetood. 

The  modem  theatre  differs 
from  the  ancient  in  being  always 
an  enclosed  building,  one  which 
■o  far  from  being  a  public 
monument  with  a  semi-religious 
purpose,  is  devoted  to  pure 
amusement  or  to  the  dramatic 
art,  in  its  higher  sense  combined 
with  amusement,  and  main- 
tained by  private  persons  for 
gain.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  TnaaTB 

rule  are  the  subventions  to  the- 
atree  which  are  paid  by  certain  European  states ; 
thus  in  Paris,  four  theatree  are  separately  aided 
by  the  state,  the  Tlt^dtre  Frani^ia  being  one. 
A  modem  theatre,  then,  consists  properly  of 
two  buildings  closely  attached  each  to  the  other. 
The  one  of  these  contains  the  scenery  and  the 
galleries  and  passages  for  its  arrangement  and 
its  easy  management,  together  with  the  Dressing 
Sooms  for  actors,  a  Foyer  or  more  foyers  than 
one,  and  some  few  private  rooms  and  offices. 
This  building  may  be  extremely  simple,  four- 
square, and  roofed  with  an  ordinary  low-pitch 
roof,  as  nothing  is  needed  but  a  large,  safe,  un- 
obstructed interior  in  which  the  theatrical  engi- 
neer and  machinists  can  do  their  work.  The 
architect  cannot  be  said  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  interior  of  such  a  building  as  we  are 
describing,  except  on  the  side  toward  the  audi- 
torium, where  the  great  arch  of  the  proscenium 
must  be  built  into  the  wall,  and  must  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  show  with  a  decorative  effect  or  to 
be  compatible  with  other  decorative  arrange- 
ments on  the  side  turned  toward  the  public. 
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The  stage  projects  at  this  point  some  distance 
beyond  the  proscenium  arch  except  in  some  few 
instances,  as  where,  in  the  great  theatre  of  Bor- 
deaux, the  whole  arrangement  of  the  proscenium 
wall  is  unusual  and  includes  towers  of  masonry 
which  are  utilized  for  boxes. 

In  the  design  of  the  opera  bouse  at  Paris, 
TMAtre  de  VOpira,  the  building  of  the  stage 
as  described  above  rises  high  above  the  audi- 
torium, the  general  lines  of  the  design  being 
extremely  realistic  and  logical. 

The  other  building,  that  which  contains  the 
auditorium,  contains  so  much  elbe  in  addition 
to  this  that  frequently  the  auditorium  seems  in 
plan  to  be  but  a  minor  consideration.  In  any 
large  modem  theatre,  vastly  more  superficial 
space  on  any  one  horizontal  plane  is  occupied 
by  lobbies,  staircases,  the  foyer  for  the  public, 
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ticket  offices,  corridore,  and  the  tike,  than  for 
the  mere  seating  of  the  spectators.  All  this 
has  resulted  from  a  natural  evolution  of  the 
central  idea,  which  is  to  malce  a  certain  limited 
number  of  people  very  comfortable  during  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  evening;  and  to  provide  for 
their  exit  from  the  building  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  either  in  case  of  necessity,  as  of  an 
alarm  of  fire,  or  for  more  convenience  both  to 
visitors  and  attendants.  This  matter  of  exit  is 
especially  important  and  is  not  adequately  met 
by  the  providing  of  certain  doorways  which  can 
be  thrown  open  in  case  of  need.  The  requisite 
is  that  the  doorways  known  to  the  public  and 
in  daily  use  shaU  themselves  be  sufficient, 
allowing  of  unencumbered  exit  by  the  mere 
withdrawing  or  throwing  down  of  slight  tem- 
porary barriers.  The  number  of  Beatings  is 
generally  kept  down  from  considerations  of 
acoustics,  of  easy  view  of  the  stage  from  all 
parts  of  the  house,  and  of  reluctance  to  have  an 
auditorium  so  large  that  it  will  be  but  rarely 
filled.  Thus,  the  opera  house  at  Paris  above 
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THEODOBUS  OF  SAMOS 
alludetl  to,  though  built  at  lavish  cant  between 
1865  and  1875,  provides  for  only  2156  spec- 
tatars ;  and  the  famous  TM&tre  yranjais, 
largely  supported  by  the  state,  which  supplies 
the  house  as  well  as  an  annual  income,  seats 
but  1520  persons.  Tlie  famous  (MU'tn,  stand- 
ing &ee  on  all  sides  and  forming  an  archit«ctural 
monument  of  some  importance,  has  1650  Beat- 
ings. If  this  is  expedient  in  the  case  of  theatres 
for  ordinary  dramatic  pcrformanees,  It  is  still 
more  desirable  in  the  cnse  of  buildings  for  espe- 
cially careful  and  serious  musieal  eut«rtainmeuta 
(see  Music  Hall).  —  R.  S. 


THBOFHILUS 

Detraase  et  Lechat,  Bpidaure. 

THBOLOOZnON,  In  th«  Greek  theatre, 
the  pla<«  whtrc  persons  representing  the  deitia 
of  OlympoB  stood  and  spoke. 

THBOPHHiUS  (Kugenis) ;  monk  and  writer 
OD  art. 

Theophilus,  supposed  to  have  been  a  German 
or  Italian  "  priest  and  monk,"  wrote  the  medi- 
nvol  te<'liiii(.-al  manual  of  the  arts  entitled 
Diverginn  aiiium  Khedula.  It  waa  probably 
written  late  in  the  twiltth  century,  although 
the  date  is  conjectured  variously  from  the  tenth 
to  the  thirteenth.     The  work  is  divided  into 


THEODORUS  OF  SAMOS ;  architect  and 
artisan. 

Flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the  si.xth 
century  B.C.,  and  waa  one  of  the  prinripnl  artists 
of  the  earliest  Greek  school.  In  much  of  his 
work  he  was  associated  with  Rhcekos  and 
Smilis.  Theodorus,  Rhoekos,  and  Smilis  built 
the  labyrinth  at  Lemnos.  According  to  Herod- 
otus, Rhoekoe  built  the  Temple  of  Hera  at 
Saraos,  a  description  of  which  was  written  by 
Theodonis.  Theodorus  was  consulted  about  the 
constructionof  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesos, 
begun  about  576  B.C.,  and  advised  laying  the 
foundations  in  charcoal.  Theodorus  designed 
the  building  calleil  the  Skias,  at  Sparta.  Numer- 
ous temple  statues  and  works  in  the  precious 
metals  were  attributed  t^  him,  among  others  the 
famous  ring  of  the  tyrant  Polykrates  of  Samos, 
and  the  silver  wine  cooler  which  was  sent  by 
Crwsus  to  Delphi. 

Bninn,  Qfschichte  der  grirehiscken  KUnsller, 

THEODOTOB;  architect. 

According  to  an  inscription,  Theodotos  was 
architect  of  the  temple  of  ^sculapiua  at  Epidau- 
loB,  Greece,  built  between  380  and  375  B.C. 
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three  parts.  The  first  part  is  on  painting,  the 
second  on  the  manufocture  and  painting  of  glass, 
and  the  third  on  metal  work.  It  waa  first 
noticed  in  the  last  ccntuTj  by  Lessing,  who  dis- 
covered the  manuscript  in  the  library  at  Wolfrn- 
biittel,  Germany,  of  which  he  .was  librarian. 
There  are  manuscripts  also  in  the  libraries  of 
Leii)zig,  Paris,  Cambridge  (Trinity  College),  and 
Venice.  The  first  part  was  published  by  Raspe 
in  bia  Critical  Esuayon  Oil  Painting'm  1781, 
and  the  entire  treatise  by  Leiste  and  Leasing  in 
the  same  yenr.  A  Latin  and  French  edition 
waa  publishe<l  by  Count  de  I'Escalopier  in  1843. 
Another  French  edition  with  notes  by  Bourass^ 
was  published  by  J,  P.  Migne  in  SoiiveUe  en- 
cj/dojiMk  thfologique.  Vol.  12,  1851.  An 
English  translation  by  Robert  Hendrie  was  pub- 
lished in  1847  (see  bibliography).  A  transla- 
tion of  the  second  book  (on  glass),  from  the 
French  of  de  I'Escalopier,  was  published  by 
Winston  in  his  Hints  (see  bibhography).  The 
manuscripts  have  been  collated  and  the  X>atin 
text  published  with  a  Genoan  translation  and 
appendix  by  A  Ilg  (see  bibliogmphy). 

TheophiluB,  ed.  Ilg;  Tbeophilna,  ed.  Hendrie; 
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I  ind  S.  Tlckal  offlcw. 
L  Resalpl  of  tlek«t3. 


1  Police  offloen. 

I.  SUImue  lo  tb>  tmin. 

a.  Open  canru  vlib  tuUet. 

inoa  for  the  ohlaf  of 


theindltorlum  ind  the 
meDti  In  tba  mlr«oJ. 


THEATRE:  PLAN  OF  THE  THEATRE  DU   VAUDEVILLE,  PAOIS. 


THBOTOCOPULI 
Winston,   HinU 
Histvry  of  Daigr, 

THBOTOCOPUU,  JOBQB  MAITOBL ; 
Mulptor  and  architect;  d.  March  29,  1631. 

A  BOD  and  pupil  of  Domenico  Theotocopuli 
(El  Greco).  March  10,  1625,  he  woa  maile 
architect  and  sculptor  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo 
in  SpaJD.  Id  lf)26  he  begau  the  cupola  of  the 
Capilla  Mu2arafe  in  this  cathedral,  and  finished 
it  in  1631. 

THBOTOCOPDU  (TE08C0P0I.I)  DO- 
HBNICO  <BL  aRBCO);  painter,  sculptor, 
and  architect;  b.  1548  (ia  Greece,  or  perhaps 
in  Venice);  d.  1625. 


THBRILS] 
thennie  in  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  after 
the  completion  of  the  eatablishment  bearing  the 
name  of  that  emperor,  which  was  by  &r  the 
largest ;  and  oTcr  nine  hundred  smaller  ones 
under  the  control  of  private  citizens. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  architectural  plan  ia 
BO  great  that  it  can  be  compared  to  that  of  no 
other  class  of  buililings.  The  outer  enclosure 
of  the  thermic  of  Diocletian  mensured  1 100  feet 
northeast  and  southwest,  and  nearly  1200  feet 
in  the  opposite  direction,  without  including  cer- 
tain projections,  as  of  exedne  and  decorative 
alcoves  and  the  like,  of  unknown  use,  one  of 
which,  a  rotunda,  retaining  its  ancient  cupola, 


TusasiLiDH  AT  UaaALuPOLis ;  wrrs 


A  pupil  of  Titiau  in  Venice,  and  in  1577  was 
in  Spain  painting  altar  pieces  in  the  style  of 
Titian.  He  designed  the  church  of  the  Caridad 
and  the  city  hall  at  Toletlo,  Spain,  the  church 
of  the  college  of  Dona  Maria  de  Arragon  at 
Mailrid,  the  church  of  the  Franciscan  Monastery 
at  lllescas,  with  the  marble  tomba  of  its  founders 
which  have  been  destroyed. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Annals  oS  the  ArtisU  vf 
SpaU. 

Uennnde/,  Dkcionarlo. 

(Latin,  hot  baths ;   a  plural 

eatablishment  for  bathing,  of  which 

any  in  the  different  cities  of  the 

Roman  Empire,  some  of  extraordinary  size  and 

importance  as  works  of  elaborate  architecture. 

According  to  Lanciani  there  were  eleven  large 
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is  now  the  church  of  S.  Bernardo.  Within  this 
and  surrounded  by  open  spaces  the  great  block 
of  the  thermte  proper  was  about  480  by  750 
feet,  and  included  a  vaulted  hall  (the  Tepiduium) 
80  feet  wide,  a  part  of  which  is  now  the  nave 
of  the  church  of  S,  Maria  degli  Angeli. 

Here,  as  in  the  other  therms,  the  tepid  baths 
were  small  basins  arranged  around  the  e<lge  of 
the  great  ball  of  the  tepidarium.  The  caldarium 
or  warm  bath  gave  its  name  in  like  manner  to 
the  halls  in  which  such  baths  were  contained, 
which  were  in  the  large  theriuK  circular  and 
crowneii  with  a  cupola ;  but  this  form  is  not  to 
be  supposed  especially  fitted  for  that  purpose, 
for  in  the  Stabian  baths  at  Pompeii  tie  fiigi- 
darium  is  circular,  the  caldarium  a  rectangle 
with  an  apse,  and  the  tepidarium  a  mmple  rec- 


THERMOSTAT 

tangle,  while  another  cold  bath,  the  swimming 
basin,  is  entirely  out  of  doors  in  this  and  in  the 
other  public  thermae  of  Pompeii,  an  arrangement 
which  suits  the  much  warmer  climate  of  that 
city.  The  laconicum  or  sweat  bath  differs 
greatly  in  different  establishments  as  to  size, 
form,  and  connection  with  the  other  rooms,  in- 
dicating a  natural  difference  in  the  habits  of  the 
people.  The  vast  extent  of  the  thermae  is  to 
be  accounted  for  only  by  noting  the  palestrae  or 
grounds  for  running  and  for  exercise,  lecture 
rooms,  libraries,  rooms,  and  porticoes  for  con- 
versation, all  of  which  were  provided  within  the 
walls,  and  were  elaborately  built  and  richly 
adorned.  (For  a  descriptiop  of  the  Thermae  of 
Caracalla  see  Roman  Imperial  architecture ;  see 
also  Italy,  part  IX.)  — R.  S. 

Geymuller,  Documents  InidiU  sur  les  Tkermes 
cTAgrippa,  le  Pantheon  et  les  Thermes  de  DioclHien  ; 
Nispi-Landi,  itf.  A.  e  i  suoi  tempi;  le  terme  ed  U 
Pantheon;  Mau,  Pompeii^  Its  Life  and  Art;  also 
Rentaurations  des  Monuments  Antiques  (Firmin- 
Didot),  Vol.  for  1826»  Thermes  de  Caracalla;  for 
1841,  Thermes  de  DioclHien;  for  1871-1872, 
Thermes  de  Titus, 

THERMOSTAT.  (See  Electrical  Appli- 
ances.) 

THBRSILIXTM.  A  building  at  Megalopolis 
in  Greece,  described  by  Pausanias  (VIII., 
XXXII.)  as  already  in  ruins,  and  as  a  council 
house  for  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand.  Recent 
excavations  show  that  it  was  a  h3rpostyle  hall, 
3500  square  feet  in  area.  It  is  fblly  discussed 
by  Fraser,  op.  cit. 

J.  G.  Fraser,  Pausanias^s  Description  of  Greece, 

THBSEION.  A  temple  or  sanctuary  dedi- 
cated to  Theseus ;  especially  a  hexastyle  peripte- 
ral Doric  temple  remaining  at  Athens,  and  long 
known  by  that  name ;  but  now  ascertained  to 
be  a  temple  of  Hephaestus  (Vulcan). 

THBSILnTM.  Same  as  Thersilium,  prob- 
ably a  mistaken  reading. 

THICKNESS  (v.).  To  bring  to  a  uniform 
thickness ;  thus,  it  is  common  in  specifications 
to  state  that  the  planks,  as  of  a  floor,  must  be 
accurately  thicknessed.     (See  Match,  v.) 

THOLOBATR  The  circular  substructure 
of  a  dome. 

THOLOS.  In  Greek  and  Greco-Roman 
architecture,  a  round  building.  The  Tholos 
of  Epidauros  in  the  Morea,  near  the  eastern 
coast,  is  the  most  celebrated;  for,  although  en- 
tirely in  ruins,  it  has  been  theoretically  restored 
with  great  appearance  of  authenticity,  and  was 
evidently  a  building  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
The  interior  order  was  Corinthian,  and  this 
attbrds,  probably,  the  earliest  instance  which 
we  have  of  fine  Corinthian  capitals  in  a  build- 
ing of  pure  Greek  style.  One  capital  was 
found  in  a  kind  of  crypt  or  cell,  underground, 
and  was  worked  with  the  leafage  difierently 
subdivided  in  different  parts,  as  if  experimen- 
tally, the  capital  having  served  to  all  appearance 
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as  a  guide  to  the  workmen  who  carved  the 
others.  (See  cut.  Vol.  I.,  cols.  679,  680.) 
Besides  the  articles  in  archaeological  periodicals, 
the  student  should  consult  the  work  by  De- 
frasse  and  Lechat,  Epidaure,  Beatauratian 
et  Descriptioyij  Paris,  1895.  These  writers 
think  that  the  tholos  was  a  spring  house  built 
over  a  sacred  well  which  is  known  to  have 
existed  at  Epidauros  and  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  tutelary  deity  Asklepios.  —  R.  S. 

THOLOS  OF  ATREUS.  (See  Treasury  of 
Atreus.) 

THOMAS  DE  CORMONT.  (See  Cormont, 
Thomas  de.) 

THOMPSON,  SIR  BEN JAfifIN  ;  Count 
Rumford;  b.  March  26,  1753  (at  Wobum, 
Massachusetts);  d.  1802  (at  Paris);  soldier 
and  scientist. 

The  famous  Benjamin  Thompson  who  re- 
ceived from  Charles  Theodore,  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria, the  title  of  Count  Rumford,  laid  out  the 
Engli8cher  Garten,  in  Munich,  Bavaria.  (See 
Sckell,  F.  L.) 

Renwick,  Life  of  Count  Bumford;  American 
Architect^  Vol.  XXII.,  303. 

THOMSON,  ALEXANDER  (<<  Greek 
Thomson");  architect;  b.  1817  (at  Balfron, 
Scotland);  d.  1875. 

He  bc^gan  life  in  a  lawyer's  office,  where  he 
was  discovered  by  the  architect,  Robert  Foote. 
About  1834  he  entered  the  office  of  John  Baird 
in  Glasgow.  Thomson  made  a  special  study 
of  Greek  architecture,  and  was  famous  for  his 
successful  adaptation  of  Greek  motives.  Among 
his  many  works  in  Glasgow  are  the  churches  in 
Caledonia  Road,  Vincent  Street,  and  Queen's 
Park,  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  Union  Street,  and 
many  buildings  in  Gordon  Street. 

Obituary  in  BriHsh  Architect,  Vol.  HI.,  1876; 
Stephen-Lee,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 

THORNTON,  DR.  WILLIAM  ;  architect. 

The  first  advertisements  in  the  competition 
for  the  Capitol  at  Washington  were  published 
in  March,  1792.  In  October  of  that  year  Dr. 
William  Thornton  of  the  island  of  Tortola  in 
the  West  Indies  wrote  to  the  commissioners 
asking  permission  to  compete.  His  plans  were 
submitted  early  in  1793,  were  much  admired 
by  the  commissioners,  and  April  5th  were 
approved  by  President  Washington.  The  de- 
signs which  were  considered  second  in  point  of 
merit  were  those  of  Stephen  Hallet,  who  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  Thorn- 
ton's design  under  the  general  direction  of 
James  Hoban  (see  Hoban),  architect  of  the 
White  House.  Hallet  was  discharged  Nov. 
15,  1794.  Sept.  12,  1794,  the  President 
appointed  Thornton  to  be  one  of  the  conmiis- 
sioners  in  charge  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  he  had  general  supervision  of  the  Capitol 
until  his  office  was  abolished  in  1802.  At  this 
time  the  north  wing  of  the  older  part  of  the 
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Capitol,  now  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  complete,  and  the  foundatione  and  base- 
ment stoty  of  the  south  wing  were  partially 
Iftid.     The  exterior  of  this  part  of  the  building 


THORPB 
THOROuaa  BTONB.     Same  as  Through 
Stone. 

THORPE,  JOHN ;  architect. 

The  author  of  an  architectunl  sketch  book 
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is  still  much  as  Thornton  left  it.  Aftpr  retir- 
ing Thornton  was  plareU  in  charge  of  the  Pen- 
sion office  and  remained  there  until  his  death. 

Glenn  Brown,  HiMory  of  thr  Unttfii  Slnlft 
Capitol;  Glenn  Brown,  Dr.  William  Thornton  In 
Arehitectural  Becord. 


preserved  in  the  museum  founded  by  Sir  John 
Soane  (see  Soane,  Sir  J.).  It  is  a  folio  volume 
of  282  pages,  containing  drawings  of  about  140 
different  buildings  of  the  early  sixteenth  ceo- 
tuiy  in  England.  Many  of  these  represent 
buildings  in  course  of  construction,  others  are 


THRBB-CBNTRBD 

sketches  of  existing  buildings,  others  are  copied 
from  French  works  on  architecture,  especially 
those  of  Jacques  Androuet  Du  Cerceau  (see 
Androuet  Du  Cerceau,  J.  (I.)).  There  is  also  a 
record  of  a  payment  made  to  him  in  the  issues 
of  the  Exchequer. 

Gotch,  John  Thorpe  in  Building  NewSy  1884, 
Vol.  XLVI. ;  Gotch  and  Brown,  Renaissance  in 
England, 

THRS£^-C£INTRED.  Drawn  from  three 
centres;  constructed  on  three  centres.  (See 
Basket-handle  Arch  under  Arch.) 

THREE-COAT  WORK.  Plastering  put 
on  in  three  coats;  superior  to  two-coat  work. 
Ordinarily,  in  three-coat  work  the  first  coat  is 
rough  mortar,  the  second  is  scratched,  that  is 
to  say,  scored  with  the  trowel  so  as  to  enable  the 
finishing  coat  to  hold  to  it  more  firmly,  and  the 
third  is  the  finishing  coat,  which  may  be  of 
sand  finish  or  white  finish. 

THREE  PAIR.     (See  Two  Pair.) 

THRESHOLD.  The  sill  of  a  door.  The 
word  is  hardly  used  in  connection  with  modem 
buildings,  and  has  gained  a  rather  poetical  sig- 
nification, being  used  in  a  general  rather  than 
in  a  particular  sense.     (See  Saddle,  A. ;  Sill.) 

THROAT.  In  a  chimney,  the  passage  from 
the  fireplace  to  the  flue.     (See  Chimney.) 

THRONE.  A  chair  of  state,  especially  one 
appropriated  to  a  monarch,  or  in  ecclesiology, 
to  a  bishop  (see  Bishop's  Throne).  The  throne 
of  modem  European  sovereigns  is  merely  an 
elaborately  decorated  armchair  distinguished  by 
its  position  on  a  raised  platform  and  beneath  a 
canopy  with  hangings,  upon  which  emblems, 
heraldic  devices,  and  the  like  may  be  em- 
broidered. Eastem  princes,  whose  position 
when  seated  is  usually  cross-legged  or  sitting 
upon  the  heels,  have  thrones  which  allow  of  a 
different  treatment,  and  the  throne  in  Persia, 
and  anciently  in  other  lands  east  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  a  very  splendid  structure  four  or 
five  feet  wide  antl  of  twice  the  depth,  supported 
by  a  number  of  columns,  and  covered  with  rich 
decoration  and  often  with  applications  of  costly 
materials.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mikado  of 
Japan  seems  not  to  have  occupied  a  throne  of 
any  sort  before  the  change  in  the  govemment, 
but  a  raised  platform  only ;  and  the  Shogun  in 
ancient  times,  and  the  Tenno  to-day,  like  the 
princes  of  China,  seem  to  have  used  a  highly 
decorated  armchair,  or  in  some  cases  a  camp- 
stool  curiously  recalling  the  use  of  the  curule 
chair  by  ancient  Roman  magistrates. 

THRONE  ROOM.  A  chief  room  of  state 
containing  the  throne  upon  a  dais  and  under  a 
canopy. 

THROUOH.  In  masonry,  same  as  Per- 
pend.    (Compare  Bond.) 

THROUOH  STONE.  A  bond  stone  pass- 
ing through  the  wall  and   showing  on  both 
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faces,  as  distinguished  from  a  Stretcher.  (Also 
Thorough  Stone.) 

THRUST.  A  force  which  pushes  and  tends 
to  compress,  cmsh,  displace,  or  overtum  a  body ; 
as  the  thrust  of  an  arch  is  the  force  tending  to 
push  back  or  overtum  the  pier  or  abutment. 
In  an  arch  it  may  also  be  defined  as  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  reaction  of  the  abut- 
ment, and,  therefore,  uniform  throughout  the 
arch.  —  W.  R.  H. 

THULITE  STONE.  A  red  or  pink  man- 
ganese epidote  of  a  fine  granular  texture  and 
pleasing  colour.  As  yet  but  little  used.  Found 
at  Hinderheim,  Norway.  —  G.  P.  M. 

THUBIB  PIN ;  THUMB  TACK.  A  short, 
sharp  pin  with  a  large,  flat  head,  designed  to  be 
thrust  in  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb ;  used 
by  draughtsmen. 

THTMELE.  In  Greek  architecture,  an 
altar ;  specifically,  the  altar  of  Dionysus,  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  of  a  Greek 
theatre,  and  around  which  the  chorus  per- 
formed their  evolutions. 

TIBALDI,  DOBfENICO;  architect;  b. 
1541 ;  d.  1583. 

A  younger  brother  of  Pellegrino  Tibaldi, 
whom  he  assisted  in  many  of  his  undertakings. 
He  built  the  choir  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro, 
the  archbishop's  palace  (1575-1577),  the  Pa- 
lazzo Magnani  Giadotti  in  the  Piazza  Rossini 
(one  of  his  best  works),  the  Palazzo  Matteo, 
and  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  di  Giustizia,  all  at 
Bologna.  Although  in  the  baroque  style,  his 
work  shows  much  classical  refinement. 

(For  bibliography,  see  Pellegrino  Tibaldi.) 

TIBALDI,  PELLEORINO;  painter  and 
architect;  b.  1527;  d.  1598. 

Tibaldi  began  as  a  painter,  the  pupil  of 
Danielo  da  Volterra  (see  Ricciarelli).  He  was 
especially  patronized  by  San  Carlo  Borromeo  at 
Milan.  Tibaldi  applied  the  principles  of  Vig- 
nola  (see  Barozzio,  G.)  to  a  large  number  of 
churches  and  palaces.  In  1560  he  began  the 
reconstruction  of  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  of 
Milan.  Of  this  work  five  doors  and  five  win- 
dows remain.  He  built  the  fine  church  of  S. 
Fidele,  Milan,  begun  1569,  the  court  of  the 
archbishop's  palace,  Milan,  1570,  the  Palazzo 
della  Sapienza,  Pavia,  1562,  the  church  of  S. 
Gaudenzio,  Novara,  1577,  the  church  of  S. 
Francesco  da  Paola,  Turin,  and  the  court  of  the 
University,  Bologna,  1570. 

Mtlntz,  Renaissance;  Gurlitt,  Oeschichte  des 
Barockstiles  in  Italien  ;  Ebe,  Spat-Renaissance, 

TICPLANTLACAUJ.     (See  Calli.) 

TIE.     Anything  which  is  used  to  resist  a 

pull,  as  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  two 

sides  of  a  roof,  the  separating  of  the  two  solid 

parts  of  a   hollow  wall,  the  collapsing  of  a 

trussed  beam,   and  the  like.     Much  used  in 

composition.     (See  Tie  Beam  and  other  titles 

below.) 
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Chain  Tie.  An  iron  tie  to  connect  and  hold 
Becurely  the  columns  and  piers  in  arched  con- 
struction, or  other  parts  of  masonry  buildings, 
by  means  of  tie  bars  or  rods  having  an  eye  at 
each  end  set  upon  the  hooked  ends,  or  pins,  of 
other  bars  set  in  the  masonry.  Chain  ties  of 
many-linked  bars  were  used  to  excess  in  French 
buildings  of  the  last  century,  and  are  still  used 
in  Paris  to  tie  the  walls  together  through  the 
floors,  even  where  iron  beams  are  used  for  the 
latter.  Chain  ties  are  also  employed  as  belts 
about  the  bases  of  domes,  and  in  consolidating 
defective  masonry.     (See  Chain.) 

Land  Tie.  A  tie  rod  or  chain  tie  used  to 
hold  a  retaining  wall,  or  out-of-door  flight  of 
stairs,  or  the  like,  against  the  pressure  of  the 
earth,  as  after  rain.  It  is  built  into  the  wall 
and  may  be  secured  to  a  massive  pier,  or  sim- 
ply held  to  the  earth  by  means  of  timbers  or 
stone  beams  set  crosswise. 


TILE 

THOU,  JEAN ;  ironworker. 

T\jou,  a  French  ironworker,  was  employed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  make  the  iron 
screens  in  S.  Pad's  cathedraL  He  made  the 
fine  gates  on  the  north  side  of  the  Long  Walk 
at  Hampton  Court,  which  are  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  He  published  Nouveau 
livre  de  desseins  (1  vol.  folio,  1693). 

Blomfield,  Renaissance  in  England. 

TIKL     (See  New  Zeaknd,  Architecture  of.) 

TILB.  A.  Primarily,  a  piece  of  solid  ma- 
terial used  for  covering  a  roof  of  a  building. 
Roof  tiles  may  be  either  flat  or  may  be  of  dif- 
ferent sections,  so  as  to  produce  ridges  and 
valleys,  and  so  that  one  form  covers  the  joints 
between  tiles  of  another  form,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained below. 

B.  Any  slab  of  hard  material,  large  or 
small,  but  especially  one  of  many  rather  small 
pieces,  used  together  to  form  roofing,  flooring, 


Tiles  of  Baked  Clay  for  holding  together  the  Parts  of  a  Hollow  Wall; 

THE  Slope  coming  in  the  Air  Space. 


TIB  BEAM.  In  common  wooden  framed 
construction,  especially  in  roofing,  the  large 
horizontal  piece  which  crosses  from  wall  to 
wall,  or  between  any  points  of  support,  forming 
the  lowest  member  of  a  truss,  and  into  which 
the  rafters  are  firamed,  its  centre  being  often 
kept  from  sagging  by  a  king-post.  (See  Roof; 
Truss.) 

TIB  ROD.  A  rod,  usually  of  iron,  used  as 
a  tie  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  an  arch,  or  of 
a  piece  of  framing  in  wood  or  iron.  In  the 
commonest  form  it  replaces  the  tie  beam,  the 
king-post,  or  other  simple  member  intended  to 
resist  tension. 

TIBPOLO,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA ; 
painter;  b.  1693;  d.  1770. 

By  a  sympathetic  study  of  the  great  dec- 
orators of  the  sixteenth  century,  Tiepolo  suc- 
ceeded in  reviving  their  methods  and  traditions. 
He  painted  an  extraordinary  series  of  frescoes 
in  Venice,  Wurzburg,  and  Madrid. 

Urbani  de  Gheltof,  Tiepolo;  J.  E.  Wessely, 
Tiepolo;  Zanetti,  Pittura  Veneziana;  Molmenti, 
La  Villa  Valmarana;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica; 
Orlandi,  Abecedario. 

TIBKCB  POINT.     (See  Tiers  Point.) 

TIBRCBRON.  In  later  mediaeval  vaulting, 
a  secondary  or  intermediate  rib  springing  from 
the  pier  on  either  side  of  the  diagonal  ribs  or 
arcs  doubleaux. 

T1BK8  POINT.  In  French,  the  point 
where  the  two  determining  arcs  of  a  pointed 
arch  meet,  the  apex.  The  terra  means  originally 
the  third  or  culminating  point  of  a  triangle. 

Aro  en  Tiers  Point     A  pointed  arch. 
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wall  facing,  or  the  like.  Much  the  greater 
number  of  tiles  have  always  been  made  of 
baked  clay  in  some  form;  but  marble,  stone, 
and  other  materials  are  used. 

C.  By  extension,  and  because  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  to  all  pieces  of  baked  clay 
used  for  accessories  to  building,  a  piece  of  drain 
pipe ;  one  section  of  a  continuous  tube.  In  this 
sense  often  called  Draining  Tile  or  Drain  Tile. 

D.  A  piece  of  hard  material,  especially  of 

baked  clay,  used  for   any  purpose  whatever, 

even  for  the  preserving  of  written  records,  as 

in  the  case  of  those  libraries  entirely  composed 

of  inscribed  tiles  which   have  been  found  in 

Mesopotamia.      (See^  for  the  manufacture  of 

Tiles,  Keramics.) 

Am6,  Les  cxirrelages  hnailUs  du  moyen  dge  et 
de  la  renaissance;  Bourgoin,  Les  Arts  Arabes; 
Brenci  and  Leasing,  Majolika-Fliesen  aus  Siena^ 
1500^1550;  Jacobsthal,  SM-italienische  I^liesen- 
ornamentey  nach  Originalaufnahmen ;  Prisse 
d'Avennes,  L^Art  Arabe  d^apres  les  monuments 
du  Kaire ;  Rossi,  Musaici  Cristiani  e  saggi  dei 
pavimenti  delle  chiese  di  Mama  (for  pavements  of 
marble,  etx;.). 

Book  Tile.  In  the  United  States,  a  hollow 
terra-cotta  tile  for  light  fireproof  roofs  and 
ceilings;  so  called  from  its  having  the  form 
of  a  closed  book.  When  laid,  the  convex  edge 
of  one  fits  into  the  concave  edge  of  the  next^ 
the  other,  plane  edges  being  supported  by  light 
T  irons,  or  the  like. 

Coveilng  Tile.     Same  as  Tegula. 

Crest  Tile.  One  made  to  form  part  of  a 
cresting  or  ridge  covering,  as  of  a  roof.  It  may 
form  part  of  a  very  elaborate  cresting. 
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Crown  TUe.  A  flat  roofing  tile,  called  also 
in  England  "plain,"  "thack,"  or  "roof"  tile. 
The  size  has  varied  under  different  royal  or 
parliameutaiy  acts;  5f  by  9^  inches  and  6^ 
by  12^  inches,  f  inch  thick,  are  common  sizes. 
They  are  laid  like  slates  with  two  nailings 
upon  laths  or  battens,  with  or  without  mortar. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  Ridge  Tile. 

Dutch  Tile.  A  wall  tile  of  enamelled  and 
painted  earthenware;  the  term  was  applied 
originally  to  those  made  at  Delft  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  used  for  the  facing  of 
chimney  pieces  and  the  like.  They  are  gen- 
erally painted  in  dark  blue  on  a  white  ground. 

Bnoaustio  TUe.  In  English  keramic  work, 
a  tile  decorated  with  a  painted  pattern,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  of  a  uniform  colour,  which 
is  called  a  mosaic  tile.  The  term  "  encaustic  " 
is  inaccurate  as  used  here,  and  is  to  be  consid- 
ered a  trade  name. 

Foot  TUe.     A  paving  tile  12  inches  square. 

Gutter  TUe.     Same  as  Imbrex. 

Hip  TUe.  A  Ridge  Tile  so  formed  as  to 
serve  for  the  covering  of  a  hip;  each  tile 
lapping  over  the  one  next  below. 

Hollow  TUe.  Same  as  Hollow  Brick  (which 
see  under  Brick). 

Pan  TUe.  A.  A  roofing  tile  having  a  con- 
cave surface,  distinguished  as  an  Imbrex  or 
Gutter  Tile,  alternating  with  one  having  a 
convex  surface,  distinguished  as  a  Tegula  or 
Covering  Tile;  the  joint  between  two  of  the 
former  is  covered  by  one  of  the  latter,  so  that 
when  laid,  the  surface  of  the  roof  presents  a 
series  of  ridges  and  iurrows  running  continu- 
ously from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves ;  hence,  this 
species  of  tiling  is  sometimes  called  ridge  and 
furrow  tiling. 

B,  A  roofing  tile  made  with  a  ridge  and 
furrow  in  each  piece,  or  with  a  double  curva- 
ture, so  that,  when  laid,  the  upturned  edge  of 
the  concave  part  of  one  tile  is  fitted  to  the 
downward-turned  edge  of  the  adjoining  tile, 
making  a  water-tight  joint,  with  the  same 
general  effect  as  is  secured  by  the  first-named 
system.  —  H.  V.  B. 

Plane  TUe.  A  flat  roofing  tile,  usually 
about  the  size  of  a  small  slate. 

Ridge  Tile.  A  tile  of  arched  form  made  to 
fit  over  a  ridge  and  to  correspond  with  the 
pan  tiles  or  flat  tiles  of  the  roof  Somewhat 
similar  tiles  are  laid  over  the  hips.  Otherwise 
called  crown  tiles.  In  some  cases  the  raised 
arched  ridge  is  a  part  of  the  same  tile  with  the 
flat  covering  part.  The  whole  is  then  called  a 
ridge  tile. 

RoU  Roofing  Tile.  One  of  which  the  joints 
are  covered  by  overlap,  or  of  separate  gutter- 
shaped  pieces  inverted.  When  laid  such  tiles 
form  a  series  of  continuous  ridges  alternating 
with  furrows  running  at  right  angles  or  diago- 
nally to  the  ridge  pole.     (See  Pan  Tile.) 
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Wall  TUe.  Tile,  thinner  than  floor  tile, 
especially  adapted  to  the  facing  of  a  wall,  as  in 
the  lining  of  a  passage  or  in  a  bathroom. 

Weather  TUe.  A  tile  used  as  a  substitute  for 
shingles,  slates,  or  weatherboards  in  covering 
the  walls  or  roof  of  a  frame  building;  such 
tiles  are  thin,  pierced  with  holes  for  nailing, 
arranged  to  overlap,  and  often  cut  with  round 
or  polygonal-shaped  tails. 

TILE  CRRASINO.     (See  Creasing.) 

TILE  PIN.  A  pin  of  hard  wood  passing 
through  a  hole  in  a  roof  tile  and  into  the  wood 
beneath  to  keep  the  tile  in  place. 

TILINO.  A,  The  art  and  the  practice  of 
laying  tile  of  any  description. 

B,  A  quantity  of  tile  taken  together  and 
acting  as  one  covering,  facing,  or  the  like,  as  in 
the  phrase,  a  floor  covered  with  tiling.  (See 
Keraraics;  Tile.) 

TILTINO  FTTiTiTIT ;  TILTINO  PIECE. 
Same  as  Arris  Fillet. 

TILT  7ARD.  A  place  reserved  for  the 
joust  and  the  tournament,  and  in  later  times 
for  riding  at  the  ring,  and  similar  exercises. 
Such  grounds  were  not  always  mere  lists  en- 
closed from  the  open  country,  but  were  some- 
times reserved  in  the  courts  of  castles ;  indeed, 
the  outer  court,  or  Basse  Cour^  was  often 
arranged  for  this  purpose.     (See  List.) 

TIMBER.  Wood,  whether  growing  or  cut, 
of  such  quality  and  size  as  fit  it  for  use  in 
building;  excluding  that  which  has  been  cut 
up  into  planks  or  boards,  and,  in  the  United 
States,  that  cut  smaller  than  about  6  by  6 
inches.     (See  Scantling.) 

TIMOTHEOS;  sculptor. 

According  to  an  inscription  of  about  375  B.C., 
Timotheos  made  the  sketches  from  which  the 
sculptural  decoration  of  the  temple  of  ^scula- 
pius  at  Epidaurus  in  Qreece  was  executed. 
The  inscription  gives  the  names  of  the  sculptors 
who  carried  out  'the  work.  He  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  Bryaxis  (see  Bryaxis),  Leochares 
(see  Leochares),  and  Scopas  (see  Scopas),  in  the 
decoration  of  the  mausoleum  at  Halicamassus. 

Defrasse  et  Lecbat,  Epidaure;  Cav^adias, 
Epidaure, 

TIN.  Same  as  Tin  Plate ;  the  abbreviated 
commercial  term. 

TINO  DI  CAMAINO;  architect  and 
sculptor. 

A  pupil  of  Giovanni  da  Pisa  (see  Giovanni 
da  Pisa)  who  was  employed  on  the  cathedral 
of  Siena  after  1300.  He  made  several  monu- 
ments in  Florence,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  that  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  In  the 
will  of  Maria,  widow  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples, 
Tino  is  chosen  to  construct  her  tomb.  He  is 
mentioned  in  other  documents  as  architect  of 
several  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples. 

Raymond,  Sculpture  Florentine;  Perkins, 
Tuscan  Sculptors. 
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TIN  PI*ATB 
TIN  PLA'ra.  Sheet-iroD  plates  coated 
with  tin,  af)«r  tuTing  beea  cleaoed,  toughened, 
and  annealed  by  various  mechanic&l  procesaea. 
It  is  Urgelj  used  for  the  covering  of  roofs  of 
vei7  low  pitch ;  and  also  for  flashing  in  cou' 
nectioR  with  aUte  and  shingles. 

ntnoRUPto    ( JACopo    ROBiraTi) ; 

painter. 

Ridolfi's  Maraniylie  is  the  principal  source 
of  information  about  Tintoretto.  He  served  a 
short  apprenticeship  with  Titian  and  Schiavune. . 
Tintoretto  was  a  most  prolific  painter,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  is  to  be  found  in 
Venice.  The  most  important  of  his  mural 
pictures  are  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del'  Orto, 
the  Scuola  di  S.  Kocco,  and  the  Doge's  Palace. 

KidolB,  Lr  Marariglle  dell'  Arte;  JaniUchek, 
Tijtlorrt  in  £>ohme  tierifg;  Bereiison,  VenHian 
PaintfTs  of  the  Benainanet ;  Lanzi,  Scoria 
PiUorUa. 

TITL     (tee'-pee).     [From  the  Dakota  "ti," 

a  house.     As  "pi  "  is  a  common  plural  ending, 

it    is    probable 

that  in  the  be- 
ginninfctlieform 
"tipi,"  applied 
to  a  single 
.  structure,  grew 
out  of  our  mis- 
taking plural  for 
singular.l     (See 

Tin  ov  Brt-FALo  Hidb;  in  the  Dakota- 

l>AKOTA   TYPK.  EligliKh  DiO- 

liotmni.  Vol.  VII.  ;  Contribiilioiia  to  N.  A. 
Ethno{og>j,  U.  S.  O.  S.,  pp.  421,  467.)  The 
Dakota  siieeial  name  for  skin  t«nt  is  irn-ke'-ija 
(wah-kay'-ah),  and  for  any  shelter,  Ko'-ke-ya. 

A  conical  IiKlian  tent  comiRmed  of  a  number 
of  poles,  with  their  upper  ends  tied  together 
near  the  top,  xproad  into  a  circle  on  the  ground, 
and  covered  with  skins,  or  in  reeent  times  with 
canvas.  Primarily  the  portable  tipi  is  a  Dakota 
stnicture,  belonging  to  the  Plains,  hut  the  »;ime 
thing  b  in  wide  use  among  other  Indian  trilten, 
and  the  term  now  has  an  eijual  range.  The 
tipi  has  also  been  copi<>d  with  mmlifications  in 
the  United  States  army  "  Sibley  "  tent.  As  a 
portable  skin  tent  it  seems  to  have  been  per- 
fecteil  by  the  Diikotaa,  but  it  should  1>e  noted 
that  other  tribes  (as  welt  as  the  Dakotas)  maile 
bark-covered  tents,  and  tlie  In>quoiH  coiwtnieted 
a  triangular  one  with  bark  covering,  on  nimilar 
principles.  The  poles  of  the  tipi  arc  7  to  20  or 
30  in  nnmber,  and  l'>  to  18  feet  long,  tied  to- 
gether nejir  the  small  ends,  while  the  large  ends 
enclose  a  circle  10  or  15  feet  in  diameter.  Ac- 
cording to  Morgan  tlie  proper  numlxT  of  poles 
is  13.  The  cover,  being  drawn  around  the 
poles,  is  pinned  together  by  sticks  thnist  cross- 
wise throTigh  holes,  or  laced,  for  about  the  middle 
third  of  the  distance  from  top  to  bottom,  leav- 
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ing  the  lower  third  open  for  a  doorway  and  the 
upper  third  for  a  smoke  outlet.  The  door  was 
protected  by  an  extra  skin  faBt«ned,  only  by  the 
top,  to  the  tent  outside,  and  spread  by  a  stick 
fixed  tranarersely  near  its  upper  end.  Some- 
times a  loose  skin  was  adjusted  outside  to  the 
apex  of  the  tent  to  form  a  hood  that  could  he 
turned  according  to  the  wind  direction ;  but  the 
usual  practice  was  to  place  long  outside  poles 
in  pockets  provided  in  each  of  the  two  triangular 
ends  of  the  skin  cover,  by  means  of  which  these 
flaps  could  be  arranged  from  below.  If  there 
was  no  wind,  they  were  both  left  open ;  but 
otherwise  they  were  adjusted  accordingly,  the 
windward  flap  being  set  high,  while  the  leeward 
one  was  drawn  down  close  to  the  frame,  leaving 
only  hole  enough  for  the  exit  of  smoke.  The 
tipi  was  fastened  to  the  ground  by  pegs  through 
holes  in  the  edges  of  the  skins  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  high  winds  stones  or  other 
weights  weie  laid  on  the  bottom  portiona.  lu 
travelling  the  poles  were  attached  to  the  sides 
of  horses ;  and  the  long  ends,  trailing  on  the 
ground  ftimished  a  vehicle  for  various  articles 
of  baggnge.  —  F.  S.  Dellenbauqh. 

TIPPLE  HOU8B.  A  rough  she<l  or  house 
to   protect   the   tipples   or  dumps   of  a    coal 

TUtAITT.  A  tie  rod  or  tie  beam.  (An- 
ciently tiraimt.) 

T  IROn.  In  Iron  Construction,  a  member 
approximating  in  section  to  tlie  form  of  the 
Roman  letter  T  (com|«re  I  Bar,  etc.). 

TITIAIT.     (See  Vecelli,  Tiiiauo.) 

TTTOTIPI.  Among  the  Dakota  Indians,  a 
soldier's  hwlge.  A  sort  of  coimcil  tent,  as  well 
as  a  feasting  and  lounging  place.  liegidations 
for  the  camp,  and  especially  for  the  himt,  were 
made  in  it  aiul  published  by  means  of  a  crier. 
CS.>e  Tipi.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

TLILLAlf  GALLI.  An  Aztec  building  used 
for  a  military  school.  —  F.  S.  D. 

TOIL.       In   a   hinge,    the   same    as    Flap. 
-(A.  P.  S.) 

TOUiBT  boom.     a.    Same  as  Lavatory. 

D.  In  a  hotel,  railway  station,  theatre,  or 
the  like,  a  room  for  washing,  usually  having 
wat*r-clo8ets,  etc.,  connected  with  it,  and  often 
having  in  connection  with  it  a  place  for  the 
storage  of  out-of-door  garments.  (Compare 
('h)iikroom:  Coatroom.) 

TOLEDO.  JTTAK  BAUTI8TA.  (See  Juan 
Bautistn  di  Toledo.) 

TOLLBOOra.  A  stall  or  oFhce  where  tolls 
in  any  sense  are  to  be  ))aid  :  hence,  by  extension, 
in  a  way  variously  explained,  a  jail,  especially 
in  Scotland. 

TOLLHOnBB.  Same  as  ToUbooth  in  its 
original  Kenne  ;  in  the  United  States  a  house 
near  the  tollgiite  of  a  turnpike  or  bridge  where 
tolls  are  paid,  and  serving  as  the  residence  of 
the  kt'ciwr. 
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TOIiBfEN.  Same  as  DolmeD ;  but  some 
attempt  biui  been  made  to  apply  the  term  to  a 
Btone  pierced  by  a  bole,  of  prehistoric  or  un- 
known date. 

TOLOUXn.     (See  Federighi.) 

TOLBA,  MAirnEL ;  architect,  engineer, 
and  sculptor;  b.  about  1750  (at  Valencia,  Spain) ; 
d.  about  1810  (in  Mexim). 

In  1781  he  went  to  Mexico  as  gciverament 
architect.  He  directed  the  erection  of  the  tow- 
era  of  the  cathedral  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  1787- 
1791,  designed  the  College  of  Mines  in  Mexico, 
1797,  and  other  buildings.  In  1798  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Academy  of  S.  Carlos, 
city  of  Mexico.  His  chief  work  is  the  fine 
equestrian  statue  of  Carlos  IV.,  now  in  the 
Pasco  de  Bucareli,  city  of  Mexico. 

Appleton,  C^cloptetlia  if  Ainerican  Biography. 

TOLTEC  AHCHITHCTUHH  That  of  the 
pre-Aztec  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  contiguous 
country,  attributed  to  a  race  called  Toltec.  (See 
Mexico,  Architecture  of,  §  I.)  — F.  S.  D. 

T0MA80  DI  Ain>RI!A  PIBAHO  ;  sculp- 
tor. 

According  to  Vasari  ( Vita  di  Atulrea 
Piaano),  he  completed  the  Campo  Santo  and 
Campanile  at  Pisa.  Documents  of  1368  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Bonaini  prove  that  be  was 
the  son  of  Andrea  da  Pisa  (see  Andrea  da  Pisa). 

Vasari,  Milanesi  ed, ;  Vasari,  Blaahfleld- Hop- 
bins  ed. 

TOMB.  Primarily,  a  grave,  perhaps  a  hol- 
low in  a  rock  or  a  natural  cave  used  for  this 
purpose  rather  than  an  excavation  in  the  earth. 
More  usually,  a  monument  of  some  importance, 
but  always  placed  at  a  grave  or  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  burial  place  within  itself. 
Thus,  the  tombs  in  many  churches  and  some  of 
those  erected  out  of  doors  during  the  Middle 
Ages  contain  each  a  sarcophagus  in  which  the 
body  was  really  laid,  tlie  lid  being  usually  very 
heavy,  and  commonly  secured  as  strongly  as 
possible.  The  Cenotaph  is  sometimes,  but  im- 
properly, called  a  tomb. 

A  tomb  of  the  roost  magnificent  sort  is  often 
called  a  Mausoleum  ;  one  of  the  simplest  sort  is 
called  Gravestone,  burial  slab,  or  the  like. 

Difference  in  custom  is  extremely  marked  in 
the  matter  of  tombs,  as  of  all  burial  arrange- 
ments. The  tower-like  stntctures  on  the  hill- 
sides above  Palmyra  seem  all  to  be  of  Roman 
date.  They  have  but  little  ornamentation,  and 
their  comparatively  great  size  (one  of  them  is 
80  feet  high  and  nearly  30  feet  square)  and 
their  striking  composition,  are  all  that  call 
attention  to  them ;  but  these  are  rather  close 
copies  of  Greek  tombs  certainly  four  hundred 
years  earlier,  of  which  some  still  remain  on  the 
hillsides  of  Asia  Minor,  and  some  have  been  re- 
moved bodily  to  Europea,n  museums.  The 
famous  Harpy  Tomb(whirh  see,  below)  is  one  of 
these.     Other  Greek  tombs  exist  on  the  roain- 
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land  of  Greece  and  in  the  colonies  (for  those 
which  are  merely  slabs,  however  rich,  see  Grave- 
stone ;  Stele).  Large  ones  are  the  Nereid  Tomb 
(which  see,  below) ;  the  Heroon,  so  called,  of 
Gjolbaachi  (which  see,  under  Heroum);  the 
Lion  Tomb  at  Onidus  (Knidos)  (see  Lion 
Tomb,  II.,  below) ;  and  of  irregular  work,  the  ex- 
traordinary tombs,  partly  rock-cut  and  partly 
built,  recently  discovered  in  the  hill  country  of 
Asia  Minor  (for  one  of  which  see  Lion  Tomb,  I., 
below).  The  Romans  of  the  Empire,  although 
using  cremation  rather  than  sepulture,  and 
placing  the  cinerary  urns  in  Columbaria,  yet 
made  these  receptacles  into  decorative  structures ; 
moreover,  sepulture  was  never  entirely  aban- 
doned.    The  result  is  that  the  Campagna  of 


\Uft  MKOiittogl,  D.     E,  O,  H,  K.  Tombul  chum bers- with 
plitTormi.  F,  on  which  bodies  were  Liid.     L,  chimbor  nilh 

Rome  contains  many  lombal  structures;  and 
ruins  of  a  vast  number  can  be  traced.  These 
were  commonly  arrange<l  outside  the  gates  of 
towns,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Pompeii, 
and  on  the  Via  Appia,  south  of  Rome ;  but  also 
in  what  seem  to  have  been  private  plots  of 
ground,  probably  not  often  resented  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  a  tomb,  but  rather  forming 
part  of  the  gardens,  et«.,  accompanying  a  place 
of  residence.  The  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  and 
several  others  nameil  in  the  subtitles,  are  in- 
stances of  these.  The  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius 
and  the  sarcophsgus  of  the  Scipios.  are  earlier 
instancesof  the  same  sort  of  decorative  treatment. 
The  tombs  of  Moslems  generally  take  the 
form  of  a  nearly  square  vaulted  structure  of 
brick  with  a  small  dome.  The  vaulted  chamber 
above  ground  has  a  door  of  entrance,  and  it  is 
cvistomary  to  resort  there  at  certain  times.  The 
actual  grave  is  usually  a  vaulted  chamber  be- 
neath. The  most  magnificent  tombs  among  the 
810 


Tomb,  Flo.  2,  or  thk  Two  Sbats,  at  Cbbvkthi,  Ixalt.    lin  Pe-am. 
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Moslems  are  those  buildings  outside  the  w&lla 
of  Cairo,  generallj  called  tomb  mosques.  These 
are  really  places  of  worship,  and  might  perfectly 
well  be  compared  with  the  tnosques  of  the  city 
itself,  or  of  other  centres  of  the  worship  of  Islam. 
There  are  a  number  of  these  buildings,  larger 
and  smaller,  some  of  them  adorned  with  mina- 
rets of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  they  form 
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Tombs  of  the  neoclasaic  period  in  Europe 
have  been  generally  set  up  in  churches.  Dven 
those  of  princes  have  seldom  been  large  mauso- 
leums, especial  memorials  taking  generally  other 
forms,  as  votive  chapels,  or  monuments,  uncon- 
nected with  the  grave  itself.  The  same  ten- 
dency existed  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  tomb  of  the  private  person  of  wealth  is  apt 


almost  a  town  outside  the  eastern  gate  of  Cairo, 
which  is  known  by  the  common  name  of  Karafa, 
or  the  cemetery.  Among  the  Christian  nations 
of  Europe  the  tomb  took  many  forms,  which  are 
best  described  under  the  subtitles :  Altar  Tomb ; 
Wall  Tomb ;  and  the  like.  The  most  important 
out-of-door  structures  of  the  Middle  Ages  are 
those  at  Verona  (for  which  see  Scala  Tomb, 


to  be  a  family  monument  (compare  Grave  Monw 
ment),  and  in  connection  with  this,  tlie  family 
tombs  of  American  cemeteries  siiotild  be  men- 
tioned, which  have  usually  a  chamber  for  the 
access  of  the  living,  and  separate  receptacles  for 
coffins  opening  out  of  it  on  one  side  or  on  many 
sides,  or  opening  upon  a  burial  chamber  beneath 
the  pavement.  These  "  family  vaults,"  as  they 
are  popularly  called,  are  sometimes  of  great  size 
814 
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and  coet ;  one  near  New  York  dty  is  octagonal 
and  of  general  Byzantine  form,  vaulted  and  very 


Tomb,  Fig.  n,  that  op  Iaulichub,  Palkvba,  a.d.  83. 

massive,  each  side  of  the  octagon  having  three 
receptaclee  for  coffins  opening  aidewiee  into  the 


central  cliamber.     The  more  usual  form  is 
ever,  a  parallelogram  with  some  reference 
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form  of  a  Greek  temple,  and  this,  although  en- 
tirely above  ground  or  built  upon  a  hillside  from 
which  it  seems  to  emerge.  —  R,  S. 

Altar  Tomb.  A  tomb  built  in  the  general 
form  of  an  altar.  This  kind  of  sepulchre  origi- 
nated from  the  custom  the  early  ChristianH  had 
of  placing  beneath  or  within  their  altars  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs.     Upon  many  altar  tombs 


ToBB.Fio.T, 


erected  during  the  MidiUe  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance there  are  recumbent  effigies  of  the  de- 
ceased, accompanied  with  heraldic  devices. 

—  C.  C. 
Hup7  Tomb.  An  ancient  tomb  discovered 
at  Xanthos  in  Asia  Minor,  and  decorated  with 
a  remarkable  frieze  at  the  top  of  the  square 
vertical  shaft,  and  set  about  18  feet  above  the 
site.  The  sculptured  parts  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 


High  Tomb.     One    raised    from    the  flow 

inMlcad  of  lii'ing  a  mere  slab  inlaid  in  the  pave- 
niftit.      Usually  an  Altar  Tumb. 

Uon  Tomb  (I.).     A  tomb  adorned  by  the 
efligy  of  a  lion.     Of  these  there  are  several 
816 
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ThatotLeonnrdoBruui  In  the  church  of  S,  Croce,       and  the  tomb  must  have  been  creeled  almoet  i 
at    Florence.     This  is  a  masterpiece  of  Bernardo      medUtelj  afterward, 
Roesellino.     Bninl,  the  hietorian,  died  in  1444, 


Tomb,  Fig.  9,  4th  Csnturv  a.d.  ;  about  \a  Fkbt  SgcASKi    Khurbkt-Hasb,  in  8<ku. 


TOHB,  Fia.  11.  SUBRODNDINa  A  CoUBT  OB  CaDRCHVABD  AT  MKSCHUH,  StBU. 


Tomb,  Fiq.  10,  thobb  at  KHuaBBT-Hlss,  u(  Sibu  ;  bu  Fio.  9. 


ToHB.  Fio.  IT,  IN  Cloister  S, 


among  the  ruins  of  primeval  Greece  and  West- 
em  Asia.     The  full  Bigoificaoce  of  the  lion  in 


Tomb,  Fio.  12,  or  6th  Cbntdrt,  at  Rodkiha, 
SiKiA;    Sbvbntrbk    Fket   Squarb   wiirodt 

TBI  LiTTLK  PuRlU.  THIS  FOBH.  WITH  CUPOLl, 
HAS  BBIC.1  COPIED  BV  THE  UOSLBM  PBOPLBS 
FOB  CENTIIBIB8. 

these  compositions  is  not  perfectly  understood. 
At  AjBzinn,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  a  tomb  recently 


discovered,  the  front  of  which  is  decorated  by 
two  lions  cured  in  the  rock,  their  position 
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being  umilar  to  that  of  those  on  the  Lion 
^teway  at  Mycene.  They  are  much  larger, 
however,  their  size  being  apparently  18  feet 
long,  and  they  are  rudely  carved  in  very  high 
reli^.  As  the  tomb  is  almost  wholly  inac- 
cessible, it  has  been  drawn  and  described  from 
a  distance.     Another  tomb,  with  sculptures  of 


IB.  Fio.  16, 1 


r  Mabtino  11  Dklla  Scala; 


better  quality,  exists  near  Beykeui,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  this,  which  the  explorer,  Professor 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  calls  "  The  Broken  Lion 
Tomb,"  is  a  very  large  rock-cut  sepulchral 
chamber  with  the  entrance  20  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  most  interesting  and  curious  proto- 
lonic  columns.  The  head  only  is  left  of  the 
lion,  but  it  is  a  powerful  and  rigorous  piece  of 
archaic  sculpture.  This  tomb  was  also  adorned 
by  relief  sculpture  of  warriors  combatting,   a 
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precious  and  unique  piece  of  archaic  scujpturo 
not  wholly  explained. 

Uon  Tomb  (II.).  One  found  at  CniduB  by 
Sir  Cbarlea  Newton  of  the  British  Muaeum, 
and  now  preserved  in  that  inatitution,  was 
adorned  by  a  crouching  lion  10  feet  long,  and 
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aoBl«  Tomb.  One  of  Hie  monuments  in 
the  little  churchyard  of  S.  Maria  Antica  aX 
Verona,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  ruling 
family,  Delia  Scala,  powerful  from  1260  to 
1380.  The  monument  of  Can  Grande  is  over 
the  church  door.     This  is  of  great  beauty,  and 


TouB,  Fig.  13,  that  of  B:bhop  Gilrh  of  Bkidpor 

this  formed  the  apox  or  finiiil  of  a  monument 
of  great  height.  The  conjectural  restoration 
by  Mr.  PulUn  shows  an  ohlong  bawiiient  carry- 
ing a  superstructure  of  solid  masonry  decoratnl 
with  engaged  columns  and  entnblatiire,  and 
this  crowned  by  a  stepped  pyramid,  the  lion 
and  his  own  pedestal  resting  upon  this,  the 
whole  about  63  feet  high. 


it  is  unusually  severe  and  formal.  The  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  peculiar  system  of  design, 
conatitiitinK  almost  an  independent  style,  is  iu 
the  monument  of  Mastino  II.,  of  which  a  cut  is 
given.  Tliere  is  a  larger  and  later  tomb,  still 
HpleiiUid,  but  of  degenerate  style. 

Tuim«l  Tomb.     In  Egyptian  archteology,  & 
tomb  excavated  in  the  rock,  usually  of  the 
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TOMB.    PLATE  II 

Monument  in  the  chnrcli  of  R.  Thomas  at  Straa-      teenth  century.     Fmnce  pereonified  tries  to  keep 

l)urg,comnieBioratingthe  Marshal  MauricedeSaie,  back   Saie  from   his  open  tomb,  which  he   faces 

who  died  in  1750.     It  is  the  work  of  the  aculptor  cheerfully,  and  to  banish  Death.    Hercules  appears 

Jean  Baptist*  Vigalle,  and  perhaps  his  maaterplece.  as  a  Mourner,  and  the  creatures  emblematic  of  tiie 

It  is  also  the  finest  specimen  in  Kurope  of  the  de-  Empire,  Kngland,  and   the  United  FioTinces,  are 

scriptive  and  highly  allegorical  tomb  of  the  eigb-  seen  in  terror  and  flight 


Tons,  Fio.  14,  of  14th  Cbntdbt,  Axsni,  in  Umbria;  Chitrch  of  8.  Fkakcewm. 


Tomb,  Fio.  IS,  is  ±  Chdbth  at  Ldibubo,  Gkbiunv;  14th  Crhturt. 
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period  of  the  Theban  empire,  and,  therefore,  of  I  tenoned  frame.  On  either  side  of  the  tenon 
a  time  later  than  that  of  the  Mastaba  (which  |  a  strip  of  hard  wood  is  let  in  to  the  shoulder 
Bee).  The  general  type  ia  that  of  a 
tunnel  leading  horizontally  into  the  rock 
from  which  a  deep  shaft  leads  to  the 
burial  chamber  Mow.  (See  Egypt, 
Architecture  of.) 

TONDINO-  A  moulding  of  convex 
rounded  section,  especially  a  large  one, 
such  as  a  terus ;  the  Italian  term  some- 
timea  useil  in  English. 

TONOVB.  A  projecting  member, 
as  a  tenon  ;  a  continuous  ridge  left  on 
the  edge  of  a  board  or  plank,  and  in- 
tended to  fit  into  a  groove  worked  in 
the  e<lge  of  another  board  or  plank. 
The  joint  so  made  is  in  constant  use  in 
flooring,  and  is  used  occasionally  in  the 
siding  of  houses.  Tongued  and  grooved 
flooring  is  objected  to  by  some  because, 
when  heavy  pressure  conies  at  a  point 


TouB,  Fio.  20,  Siena  Cathbdrai,,  c.  1483. 


near  the  edge  of  a  plank,  one  side  of  the  groove 
may  break  away  and  the  floor  be  permanently 
injured  ;  in  this  way,  in  the  United  States,  the- 
best  floors  in  Boston  are  laid  without  this  joint, 
and  those  in  New  York  almost  uuiversally  with  it. 


of  the  piece  upon  which  the  tenon  is  worked, 
and  these  strips  fit  into  slote  cut  on  «ther  side 
of  the  mortise  in  the  other  piece,  thus  giving 
great  additional  stifluess. 

Riley,  Batldino  ComlrueUon. 


Tomb,  Fio,  21,  that  or  xaa  Sons  of  Charlbs  Vin.,  at  Touhs. 

CroM  Tongus.     A  piece  of  the  nature  of  f       IiOOm   Toagm.      A  idender   strip    for  se- 
i  dowel  used  to  give  additional  strength  to  a  |  curing  the  joint  between  two  abutting  part« 


TONGUBD  AND  GROOVED 

by  being  driven  into  two  coireeponUiDg  grooves 
formed  on  their  reepectire  wlJoiniDg  faceo  or 
edges.     (Compare  Dowel ;  Spline.) 

TOiraUBD  AlfD  OROOVBD.  Finished 
with  tongues  and  grooves,  as  the  planks  in- 
tended for  flooring.     Usu&Ujr,  each  plank  ha« 


TOPS 
other  material  or  the  same  material  m&y  be 
bonded  into  it  and  make  a  continuous  surface. 
The  jamb  stones  of  an  aperture  are  made  long 
and  short  so  as  to  tooth  in  with  the  general 
wali  surface,  whether  of  stone  or  brick. 

TOOTHED   CHISEL.     A  chlfiel  of  which 


Tomb,  Fia.  22.  that  uf  Bknruktto  Pksahu,  Uh 

one  edge  tongued  and  the  other  grooved.  (See 
Tontjue.) 

TOOIi  (v.).  To  finish  or  dress  a  suriare, 
esjK^cially  of  stone,  ao  as  t«  leave  tiie  marks  of 
the  tool ;  said  e8j)eda]ly  of  work  with  the 
Drove  Chisel  and  the  Tootheil  Chisel. 

TOOL  HOTTBB.  A  hoikse  where  tools  are 
kept,  esitecinllv  farming  tools. 

TOOTH  AXB.     (See  Axe,  II.). 

TOOTHINO.  LenvinR  projections  or  tenons 
on  the  end  of  a  wall,  so  that  wlioii  re<iiiireil  an- 


i.  Mabi 


G1.ORIO8A  D 


I  Fbari,  Vbmick. 


the  cutting  edge  ia  indented,  iise<l  to  roughen 
regidarjy,  give  texture  to,  or  liresa  a  siirface  of 

TOOTH    ORNAMENT.      In    Romanesque 

and  early  Guthic  architecture,  an  omnnient 
consisting  of  a  series  of  little  pyramids  often 
cut  to  form  fonr-leaveil  flowers,  projecting  gen- 
erally from  a  hollow  moulding.  Called  also 
Dog  TiHith  Moulding. 

TOPE.     A  BuddJtist  monument,  common  in 
India  and  Southeastern  Asia,   consisting    of  a 


TOPIAEY 
tumulus  of  masonry,  generally  domical  in  form, 
for  the  preserration  of  relics,  wheu  it  ie  distin- 
guished as  a  Dagoba ;  or  to  commemorate  an 
event,  when  it  is  called  a  Stupa.  It  is  some- 
times elevated  on  a  square,  cylindrical,  or 
polygonal  substructure  built  vertically  or  in 
terraces,  and  is  nearly  always  crowned  with  a 
finial,  called  a  Tee,  shaped  like  an  umbrella. 
(See  India,  Architecture  of.) 

TOFIART.  Relating  to  the  clipping  of 
trees  and  shrubs  into  regidar  or  fantastic 
shapes,  in  a  formal  garden.  This  practice  is 
called  the  topiary  art. 

TOP  OUT  (v-,).  To  finish  the  top  of  any- 
thing, as  of  a  chimney  ;  t«  cap.  In  brickwork, 
such  a  finish  is  called  the  toppingniut  courses. 

TORAH  ;  TORAITA.  In  Buddhist  an;hi- 
tecture,  a  gateway,  composed  of  from  one  to 
three  horizontal  lintels,  generally  of  wood,  but 
sometimes  of  stone,  placed  one  above  another 
upon  two  posts,  the  whole  being  often  elabo- 
rat«ly  carved.  Similar  gateways  are,  in  Japan, 
called  Torii,  and  are  used  to  give  dignity  to  the 
approach  to  a  shrine  or  sacred  place.  (See 
India,  Architecture  of  (Buddhist  Structural 
Monuiwiits);  Japan,  Architecture  of.) 

TORCH.  In  architectural  decoration,  an 
emblem  founded  upon  sculptured  representa- 
tions; in  Oreco-Romao  work,  usually,  of  a  bundle 
of  strips  held  together  by  occasional  withes  or 
bands.  This  feature  is  generally  repeated 
without  a  clear  understanding  of  its  signifi- 
cance. The  torch  inverted  is  used  to  symbolize 
death,  probably  because  of  the  obvious  idea  of 
turning  the  burning  torch  downward  in  order 
to  extinguish  the  flame  against  the  ground. 

TORCH  HOLDER      (See  Bracciale.) 


TOBBEGIANO 

Torelli    was   especially  associated  with  the 

rapid    development  of   the    construction    and 


decoration  of  theatres  and  scene  punting  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  made  improve- 
ments in  his  native  city,  Fnno,  in  Italy,  which 
were  engraved  and  attracted  much  attention. 
He  was  called  to  Venice,  and  at  the  theatre  of 
8S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  in  that  city  invented  a 
method  of  changing  scenes  which  was  uni- 
versally adopted.  Toretli  was  called  to  Paris 
by  Louis  XIV.,  and  remained  tliere  until  1662. 
He  arranged  the  theatre  of  the  Petit  Bourbon. 
The  Andromeda  of  Comeille  was  first  placed 
upon  the  stage  by  him.  Returning  to  Fauo,  be 
built  the  still  existing  Teatro  della  Fortuna. 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  de»  BarockttileM  in  Italien; 
Milizia,  Memorie. 

TORII.     (See  Toran.) 

TORREOIAltO,  PtBTRO  (PETER  TOR- 
RTSAirT) ;  sculptor  and  architect ;  b.  1472 ; 
d.  about  1522. 

Torregiano  was  one  of  the  boys  selected  by 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  study  in  the  Gardens  of 
S.  Marco,  Florence,  where  he  was  associated 
with  Michelangelo.  Leaving  Florence,  he  en- 
tered the  army  of  Ciesar  Borgia.  About  1503 
he  drifted  to  England.  In  1512  he  made  the 
contract  for  the  monument  to  Henry  VII.  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  monument  to  Mar- 
garet, Countess  of  Richmond,  also  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  is  ascribed  to  him.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Seville  in  Spain. 
Some  unimportant  monuments  in  the  churches 
of  that  city  are  supposed  to  be  by  him. 

Perkins,  Tutcan  Sculptor*;  MUntz,  Benal»- 
gance;  George  Gilbert  Scott,  GUaningt  from 
WeHmintter  Abbey;  Neale,    WeslmirMer  Abbep. 


TOKiTSANY 


TORRTSAITT,  PETER.     (Se 

Pietro.) 

TOR8BL.  A  piece  of  solid 
mateiiul  uned  to  rtfeivc  tlie 
end  of  a  beam  or  girder  atid 
BO  dintrihutc  the  uciglit  over 
the  masonry  of  the  wall  lie- 
neatli.  Stone,  iron,  and  even 
hard  wooil  arc  uitetl  for  this 
pnrfHiwe.     (Cinnpare  Templet.) 

TORSION.  The  net  or 
reanlt  of  twisting,  as  of  a  timber 
BO  distorted  in  drying  or  under 
some  esjtfeial  strain. 

TORBIONAI.  STRENGTH. 
The  streiiBth  of  a  membtT  or 
material  to  resist  a  torsional 
force ;  i.e.  a  force  tending  to 
separate  or  break  by  twisting; 
an  abbreviated  and  erronemis 
term.  (See  Resistance ;  Strength 
of  Materiftlfi,) 

TORSO.  An  imperfect  stnt- 
ue,  of  which  the  bo<ly  alone,  or 
the  body  with  parts  of  the  limbs, 
ia  in  place  and  tolerably  perfect. 
By  extension,  the  body  of  a  com- 
plete fltfttue.    The  ailjectival  term 


applied  to  a  twisted  or  spiral  shaft  is  founded 
n  confusion  between  a  French  and  an  ItAliaa 
term  of  wholly  different  meBoings,  and  should 


bea 


•ided. 


TORUS.  A  bold  projecting  moulding,  con- 
vex in  section,  forming  generally  the  lowest 
member  of  a  base  over  the  plinth,  especially 
of  a  column  or  piUater.  When  two  tori  are 
used,  separated  by  a  scotia  with  fillets,  the  parts 
being  of  normal  relative  size,  the  combinatioD 
forms  an  Attie  Base. 

TOSH  NAUiINa.  Same  as  Blind  Nailing 
(which  sec  under  Nailing). 

TOTEM  POST.  A  wooden  poet  set  up  in 
front  of  a  dwelling  by  some  North  American 
Indiane,  carved  with  totemic  emblems.  The 
most  remarkable  are  those  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Northwest  coast,  like  the  Haida.  —  F.  S.  D. 

TO0RELI.E.  In  French,  a  turret;  in 
English,  especially  one  which  is  corbelled  out 
from  the  wall  or  springing  from  a  group  of 
piers  or  buttresses,  as  oa  the  angle  of  a  larger 
building,  and  finishing  with  a  steep  conical 
roof. 

TOWEL  PATTERN.  Same  as  Linen 
Pattern. 

TOWUH.  A  structure,  of  any  form  in  plan, 
which  is  higli  in  proportion  to  its  lateral  dimen- 
sions ;  or  which  is  an  isoiateil  building  with 
vertical  sides  and  simple  character,  even  if  not 
high  in  proportion  (see  Tower  of  Silence) ;  or  a 
part  of  a  structure  higher  than  the  rest,  but 
always  having  vertical  sides  for  a  part  of  its 
separate  and  <letBched  altitude  ;  or,  in  buildings 
erecteil  for  defence,  a  projecting  part,  nearly 
equivalent  to  a  bastion,  often,  bnt  not  always, 
higher  than  the  curtain.     Towers  include  the 


Toweb;  Qaucr  a 


TOWEE 
uicient  Pharoa  amtt  the  modem  Lighthouse ;  the 
Keep,  the  Gateway  Tower,  and  other  projecting 
bredju  in  the  vaUa  of  medixval  castles  (see 
Castle) ;  the  Pete  Tower,  and  other  isolated 
towers  of  defence,  observation,  or  refuge  of 
feudal  times  ■  the  Round  Tower  in  its  limited 
and  its  more  general  senses  ;  the  Lat,  SUmba, 
Vimana,  Sikra,  and  the  so-calieil  Pagoda,  iu  all 
its  meanings,  and  often  the  Tope  and  Stupa ; 
the  Campanile  of  Italj ;  the  BeU  Tower  of  the 


Towbb;  Cjithkitral  of  Laon 

Christian  world,  including  the  Central  Tower 

(see  below),  the  spire-topped  tower  or  Steeple  ; 
the  Minaret  of  Islam  ;  the  Shot  Tower  ;  the 
Water  Tower  ;  the  Clock  Tower  in  all  its  forms, 
and  the  Betfroi ;  and,  in  modern  times,  such 
engineering  works  ax  the  uprights  set  to  nirr; 
the  anchorage  of  the  suspension  bridge  ;  sIbo,  in 
fact  though  not  in  name,  the  high  muny-storicd 
office  buildings  or  sky  scrajx'rs  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  when  assuming  the  form  of  a  shaft  of 
uniform  width  ami  depth,  high  in  proportion  to 
horizontal  dimensiona,  and  rising  above  sur- 
rounding structures. 

The  general  rule  ia  that  towers  stand  upon 


TOWER 
the  gitmnd,  and  rise  from  it  without  serioua 
break  in  their  Terticality ;  but  there  are  impor- 
tant exceptions.     The  whole  class  of  Ceatal 
Towers  (see  below)  are  without  continuous  ver- 
tical lines,  except  as  the  reentrant  angle  of  nave 
and  transept  ia  carried  up  by  the  projectbg 
angle  of  the   tower.     The   church  towere  of 
London  city  are,  in  some  notable  instances,  cet 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  columnar  porticoes  of 
their  fronts  (see  cut  under  Gibbs) ;  and  tbia, 
ti.miirh  an  obvious  anomaly,  hie  been  fol- 
elsewhere,  and  makes  an  importsot 
e  of  a  subordinate  style  of  neoclaasic 
(For  the  gateway  towers  of  India, 
ich  a  similar  plan  was  followed  in 
larly  times,  see  Gopura ;  and  for  ita 
arance  in  mediaeval   pseudo-Byun- 
orms  see  Russia ;    see  also  Befiroi ; 
)  and  cuts  ;  Turret ;  and  cuts  under 
m,  France,  Germany.) 
*r,   ThMrmhiifh;    Thurmfomen  ailer 
nd LAntler ; C  A,  [^vi,/.  Campanilidi 

1  Towv.  (See  under  B.) 
ter  Tow«r  (in  French,  Tovr  de 
f).  A  church  tower  suppoeed  to 
)een  built  from  funds  raised  by  sell- 
e  privilege  of  using  in  Lent  butter 
her  things  not  compatible  with  the 
There  are  several  towers  called  by 
Lme,  as  one  attached  to  the  cathedral 

itiml  Towv.      In  a  special   sense, 
tt   the    crossing   of  a   church,  and 
)re  resting  upon  open  arches  and  de- 
piers.     One  of  the  most  remarkable 
t  of  the   Creiaker  at   Saint-Pol-de- 
(ace     Fi'ance,    Part     V.) ;     another 
higher)  is  at  Salisbuiy  (see   Eng- 
land); but  many  exist  in  all  the 
mediaeval  styles,  and  many  more 
have  been  ruined  by  the  burning 
of  the  roofo  of  the  churches.     The 
I  toweia  named  above  are  crowned  by 
I  stone  spires.     Other  central  towers 
'  are  fiuished  as  Lanterns,  aa  in  S. 
J.  Ouen  at  Boueu  (ace  France,  Part 

111.).  The  cupoki  at  the  crossing 
of  a  Byzantine  or  a  neoclassic  church  ia  to  be 
compared  with  the  central  tower  (see  plates. 
Vol.  I.,  frontispiece,  xxix.,  xxxiv. ;  Vol.  III., 
plates  XV.,  xvi.,  XI.) 

Bffel  Tower.  A  tower  built  of  cast  iron  and 
wrought  iron,  in  the  Champ  de  Mara,  Paris,  as 
a  decoration  of  the  great  exposition  of  1 889.  It 
was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  A.  G. 
Eilfel,  an  engineer,  and  is  three  hundred  metres 
high,  or  nearly  one  thousand  feet,  being,  there- 
fore, much  the  highest  building  in  the  world. 
Pel«  Towat.  (See  under  Pele.) 
Round  Towar.  (See  under  R ;  see  also  Bd) 
House.) 
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TOWBR 

Wall  Totrer.     A  tower  built  in  connection 

with,  and  forming  tui  essential  part  of,  a  w&ll ; 


Towbr;  Church  of  8.  Ahha  at  Vibnna;  c.  17*7. 
especially  one  of  a  Bcriee  occurring  in  a  mural 
fortification,  as  a  cit;  wall. 


Watsb   Towkb   for   a   Farh;    Plan,    _..      . 
Two  Catti.b  TBonoHB  a.vd  Labor  Basin  fur 

FILLINO     VbBSBI^.        THR    ToWBR     ITSRU     18    A 

Rbsebvotr. 
Watoh  TowoT.     A  lofty  Btructure  intended 
to  enable  the  approach  of  enemies  to  be  detected, 
as  by  sea  or  through  a  mountain  pass.     The 


TOWBR  OF  SILENCE 

term  is  often  applied  loosely  to  uny  high  build- 
ing whose  use  is  not  known.  (Sec  Bell  HouMj 
Echauguette;  Noraghe;  Talayot.) 

'Wator  Towai.  A  tower  constructed  to  hold 
a  column  of  water  at  a  level  high  enough  to 
supply  fountains  or  to  afford  a  head  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  water  through  a  system  of  pipes  for 
fire  service,  etc.  ;  sometimes  movable,  and  even 
tight  enough  to  be  dragged  by  hotsee  to  a  con- 
flagration.    (See  Stand  Pipe.) 


Watbr  Towbr;  i 


B  FtiS. 


'White  Tower.  The  keep  or  donjon  of  the 
fortress  called  the  Tower  of  London.     (See  that 

term.) 

TOWBR  OF  LONDON.  In  England,  com- 
monly called  The  Tower,  aa  a  building  much 
identified  with  English  histoiy  and  romantic 
tradition.  A  very  ancient  castlt^  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Thames,  now  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, as  a  museum,  and  a  place  of  storage  for 
valuable  national  posMetHions. 

TOWBH  OF  SILENCE.  A  tower  used  by 
the  Parsees  for  the  exposure  of  dead  bodies.  The 
buildings  are  about  forty  feet  in  height,  and  of 
large  diameter ;  with  smooth  cylindrical  wall, 
unbroken  except  by  one  doorway.  They  have  a 
grated  Hoor  a  few  feet  below  the  top  of  the  wall, 
upon  which  bodies  are  laid  exposed  to  birds 
of  prey,  the  separated  Ixines  falling  into  pits 
below.  Also  Dahknie  ;  Dokhma ;  Dokmeh. 
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TOWN 
TOWN.  In  ancient  times,  &  collection  of 
houses  enclosed  by  a  vail  of  defence,  with  muial 
towers  and  fortifi^  gates.  In  modern  times  any 
collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  village.  In  the 
United  States,  a  geographical  subdivision  of  a 
county,  a  township ;  but  in  thickly  populated 
countries,  the  town  is  the  area  occupied  by  an 
agglomeration  of  houses  under  a  specific  town  or 
municipal  government.    (See  City.)  —  H.  V.  B. 


TRACERY 

contrasted  with  any  fonn  of  arched  constmo- 
tion  ;  hence,  by  extension,  an  entablature. 

TRACEBT.  Decoration  made  up  of  lines  or 
of  narrow  bands  and  Sllete,  or  of  more  elabo- 
rately moulded  strips,  but  always  without,  or 
with  but  little,  representation  of  natural  ob- 
jects (but  see  Branch  Tracery,  below).  B; 
eitensioa,  and  because  the  word  became  identi- 
fied with  the  subdiTisions  of  a  window,  desien 


Tkabeatkd  CoMSTBtiCTioN ;   Cloirtkr  or  S.  M.  I 

TOWN,  ITHTBL;  architect;  b.  1784;  d. 
June  13,  1844. 

In  1829  lie  formed  a  partnership  with  A.  J. 
Davis  and  designed  the  State  Capitol,  the  Epis- 
copal church,  and  several  residences  in  New 
Haven.  He  built  also  residences  in  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts,  the  city  hall  in  HartfonI, 
Connecticut,  cliurehes  in  New  York,  the  State 
Capitols  of  Indiana  and  of  North  Carolina,  and 
several  official  buildings  in  Washington. 

Dunla]),  ArU  of  Deriijn ;  Ari-h.  P«b.  S'^e.  Dif- 

TOWITHOnsil.  A.  The  same  as  Town 
Hail  (which  see  under  Hall) ;  hence,  by  extension 
and  often  jocosely,  the  Jail,  or  the  Poorhouse. 

B.  A  mansion  in  town  as  distinguished  from 
a  country  residence. 

TR  A  HEATED.  Constnictetl  with  horizontal 
beams  or  lintels.  (Compare  Arcuate  ;  Poet  and 
Lintel  Constniction.) 

TRABBATIOir.  Lintel  construction  as 
843 


I  Pacr,  Romr:    Uppkk  Story.     One  or  i 


in  pierced  patterns,  in  which  the  openings  show 
dark  on  light  from  without  and  light  on  dark 
from  within  (see  Bar  Tracery,  below).  The 
term  when  useil  without  qualification  has  come 
to  mean  Gothic  window  tracery  exclusively ; 
but  precisely  similar  tracery  was  used  contem- 
poraneously in  stone  relief,  in  wood  caning,  as 
on  doors  and  pieces  of  furniture,  and  in  pierced, 
cast,  and  wrought  metal.  Tracery  of  totally 
different  character  is  found  in  scrollwork  of  the 
simpler  kinds,  as  in  Roman  so-calleil  Arabesques, 
Strapwork,  and  Interlaced  Ornament,  and  in 
Northern  sculpture  of  the  early  Middle  Ages 
(see  Scandinavia,  Architecture  of). 

It  was  customary  in  antiquity  to  fill  »  large 
window  with  screenwork  or  grating,  oflan  of 
bronze,  sometimes  of  pierced  marble  slabs. 
These  were  not  intended  to  hold  glass,  which 
was  rare  in  the  windows  even  of  the  later 
Roman  Imperial  epoch.  In  the  earlier  Middle 
Ages  glass  was  also  uncommon ;  and  windows 
B44 


T&Ai;B)ty,  Flo.  2;  Chabtres  Cathedkaj-j  c.  1220. 


Tbacbrv,   Fio.   3;    RooKN    O 

SACRIHTT  ;    BXKHPLIFVIHO  A 

Plate  to  Bab  Tbacebt,  t 
Epoch. 


filled  with  admirable  tracer;  exist,  in  which 
there  is   no  reference  whatever  to  ^^tfiaa,  but 


where  the  trawry  itself  helps  to  keeji  from  the 
interior  too  great  a  maas  of  rain  or  snow.  In 
the  Biinpler  buildingn  of  the  Romanesque  epoch 
the  openings  were  small,  and  were  left  plain. 
With  the  earliest  years  of  tiuthio  architecture, 
decorative  gla»ia,  which  was  already  in  use, 
became  more  acceasible  as  well  as  richer,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  intixxluction  of  cuspiug, 
within  pointed  arrhes  and  round,  and  oval  win- 
dows, made  the  pattern,  the  lights  and  darks, 
interesting.  Here,  then,  was  the  commence- 
ment of  window  tracery.  An  ujmglit  mullion 
would  carry  a  tymjianum  of  plain  cut  stone 
walling,  through  which  a  circle  was  cut,  and 
this  circle,  and  the  two  jxiinteil  arches  curried 
by  the  mullion  and  supporting  the  tympanum, 
would  be  filled  with  ciisya.  This  earliest  tra- 
cery was  then  plate  tracery  ;  and  that  of  even 
the  royjil  domain  of  France  continued  to  l)e  of 
tids  chiiracter  as  late  as  1220  (see  Figs.  1  and 
2),  or  therealxiut,  although  sigtis  of  a  change 
were  not  unknown  (see  Fig.  3).  In  Italy  plate 
tracery  remain«l  in  use  much  later  (see  Fig.  5), 
and  was  in  tiict  the  prevailing  manner  of  fillitig 
large  windows  until  very  late  in  the  Gothic 
epoi'h,  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  or 
thereabout,  when  an  attempt  at  bar  tracery  was 


Although  glass  ^ 


'  the  nde  for  win- 


TBAGEBY 
dowa,  and  tracery  was  usually  arranged  for 
ffitM,  some  of  the  finest  examples  fill  the  open- 
ings  of  cloisters  and  the  like,  where  no  glau 
was  intended  to  be  used  (see  Fig.  6),  There 
ai-e  even  cases  where  traceiy  acts  as  a  part  of 
the  construction  elsewhere  than  in  windows,  aa 
in  Fig.  7 ;  but  these  are  generally  late,  and 
may  be  considered  as  fanciful  variants  of  the 
Gothic  structure.  The  possible  structural  value 
of  traoery  was,  however,  studied  in  Venice,  and 
the  celebrated  second  story  arcade  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  (see  Fig.  6)  is  an  instance  of  perfectly 
balanced  arcuated  construction  combined  with 
perfectly  harmonized  decorative  eflect,  carrying 
as  it  does  a  lofty  wall  of  great  thickness,  and 
floora  and  roof  of  unusual  weight,  because  of 
the  great  size  of  the  halls  encloeed.  This 
system  was  copied  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Gothic  palazzi,  but  none  of  the  private  build- 
ings equalled  the  Ducal  Palace  in  the  perfect 
carrying  out  of  the  idea. 

In  England,  window  tracery  was  a  favourite 
study  of  the  Gothic  architects.  What  is  called 
Flowing  Tracery  b^ns  with  the  fourteenth 
century  (see  Fig.  9),  Net  Traceiy  see  (Fig.  10) 


is  a  variety  of  it.     These  varieties    lasted    in 
England    until    the    advent  of   PerpeiidicuUi 


Tbacbbv,  Fio.  6 ;  Cathedral  of  Tool  (Fbahck)  ;  Cloistke. 


',  Fio.  8;  Ahcadb  of  ths  Ducai,  Palacb,  Vkj 


Tncei;  Ut«  in  the  fourteenth  centnry,  Fig.  U  I 
■howing  whftt  is  in  a  way  treDsttionaL    Figuree  | 


TbACBRT,    FiO.    i);     CaRLWLR  CaTHBOKAU,    CliltlK 
C.  1300,  A.D. 

12  and  13  show  the  perfected  Perpendicular 
atyle,  which  tasted  longer  than  any  other,  and  ie 
more  characteriatically  English. 

Besides  window  tnieery,  thnt  of  the  four- 
teenth century  parapets,  e8|)ecially  in  France,  is 
of  great  beauty  (see  Figs.  U  and  15). 

Late  Perpendicular  work  is  soinetimea  en- 
riched by  floral  sculpture,  as  in  the  church  of 
Ruehden  (see  Figs.  16  and  17).  Theoe  epcoi- 
meoB  are  not  pierced ;  they  are  merely  panels 
carved  in  low  relief ;  but  Fig.  18  shows  similar 
decoration  in  window  tracery. 


Tracbkt,  Fta.  Hi;  RoBttDBK  Chirch,  Nosthaiip- 

TO-VrtHIRK;   C.   1430. 

Figure  19  ia  given  to  show  the  effectiveness  of 
window  tracery  when  the  shajM  of  the  muUion 
and  of  the  curved  bars  which  spring  from  the 
mullions  is  what  it  should  be,  namely,  thin  on 
the  face  of  the  wall  and  very  ileep  in  the  thick- 
neas  of  the  wall.  In  this  respect  the  earlier 
English  work  is  Ipkb  successful  than  the  great 
mass  of  Continental  work,  but  the  example 
before  ua  of  late  fourteenth  century  work  is 


TRACERY 

worthy  of  study.     Here  also  is  an  adminble 

instance  of  solid  or  panel  tracery  with  which 

the  stone  ceiling  is  entirely  filled. 

—  B.S. 
Bat  Ttacarj.  That  form  of  window 
tracery  which,  in  Gothic  architecture, 
succeeded  the  earliest  Gothic  tracery. 
At  first  the  mullions  consisted  of  one 
or  more  slender  shafts  with  bases  and 
capitals.  In  later  bar  tracery  the 
mullions  are  merely  vertical  moulded 
bars  of  stone,  the  tnouldiugs  splitting 
and  dividing  t«  start  the  varioui 
branching  elements  which  fill  the  win- 
dow head. 

Branch  TracMT-  A  form  of  Gothic 
trat^ery  occasionally  seen  in  German 
churches  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
in  which  the  tracery  is  nia<le  to  imitate 
rustic  work  of  boughs  with  the  baA 
and  knots,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the 
fancies  of  the  German  stained  ^ass 
'  workers  of  the  time.     The  portal  of  a 

church  at  Chemnitz  is  a  noted  example. 
Fan  Tracory.  The  peculiar  decoration  of 
fan-vaulted  roofs  in  which  ribs  are  suggested, 
though  the  construction  is  no  longer  rib  vault- 
ing, but  is  solid  in  a  sin^e  Shell  of  cut  stone. 
(See  under  Vaulting.) 

Flowing  TiacviT.  Traceiy  in  windows,  ga- 
bles, and  surface  panelling,  which  abounds  in 
waving  lines  into  which  the  mullions  pass 
tangentially,  as  distinguished  from  Geometrical 
Tracery  with  its  circles  and  foils  or  featherings, 
and  "  Perforated  "  Tracery.  (See  Flamboyant.) 
Gl«om«tiioal  Ttacflry.     That  in  which  famil- 


Trackkv,  Fio.  IT;  RnsansN  CRVRCif,  Nobtkamp- 


iar  geometrical  fonna  prevjul,  auch  as  drcles 
and  triauglee  with  curved  sides,  as  distinguished 
from  flowing  or  flamboyant  tracery. 

Not  Traoory.  Gothic  tracery,  as  of  win- 
dows, in  which  the  openings  are  of  nearly  the 
same  size  and  of  approximately  the  same  form. 

Partorated  Tracery.  Same  as  Plate  Tra- 
cery, below. 

FUt«  Traoary.     That  which  is  composed  of 


Tracery,  Fio.  li;  Swinbrouk,  Oxon;  c.  IGOO. 
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TRACHBLIUM 
openiugB  pierceil  usually  in  thin  slabs  of  stone, 
the  design  beiug  iu  the  shape  and  diapositioD  of 
the  openingB,  not,  aa  waa  the  case  with  Bar 
Tmcery,  in  the  solid  parts  or  moulded  mullions 
dividing  the  openings.  It  was  common  in  the 
late  round-arched  and  early  pointed  styles,  and 
originated  in  the  circular  opening  wliich  was 
pierced  through  the  tympanum  between  the 
heads  of  coupled  windows  and  under  the  label 
which  covered  and  united  them  with  a  single 
arch.  These  openings  were  aflierwanls  multi- 
plied with  beautiful  effect,  as  in  the  famous 
rose  window  of  Chartres  and  of  the  transept 
of  Lincoln.  Plate  Tracery  waa  characteristic  of 
Italian  architecture  throughout  the  whole  med- 
iieval  periwl. 


Tbacrrt,  Ftg.  18:  Window  Thacbrt,  kichlv 

ADOKNKD.    E.S<1LISH;    ABUl'T    1400. 

RMl0TU»t«d  Traoory.     Same  us  Net   Tra- 

Btnmp  TracOTT.  A  kind  of  tracety  charac- 
teristic of  the  decline  of  medieval  art  in  Ger- 
many in  the  sixteenth  century,  coneisting  of  a 
sort  of  flanilioyant  tracciy  witli  frequent  inter- 
penetrations  arxl  truncated  ends. 

TBACHELnrM.  In  a  Grecian  Doric  column 
that  part  of  the  necking  which  cornea  between 
the  hypotrachelium  and  the  capital  proper. 
What  it  is  exactly  depeiula  upon  what  the 
hypotrachelium  is  ;  thus,  in  Vol.  II.,  coU.  29.'), 
296  (Grecian  Architecture),  the  horizontal  lines 
at  bottom  indicate  the  groove  or  channel ;  if 
this  \ie  the  hypotrachelium,  then  the  traclielium 
ia  the  whole  apaco  alrave  this  to  the  spreading 
out  of  the  bell  of  the  capital. 

TRACUra  CLOTH.  A  Hinoiitli  linen  fab- 
ric coated  with  size  to  make  it  transjiarcnt  anil 
fit  for  tracing ;  used  by  drnughtsmen  for  Jniw- 
ings  because  le.ts  dcHtnictible  than  tracing  pa- 
per, and  because  it  makes  jioiisibJe  an  indefinite 
number  of  repetitions  of  drawings  made  upon 
it  by  sun  print  and  other  proces-ses. 

TBAMMEL.  An  instrument  for  drawing 
arcs  of  large  radii  and  ellipHcs.  (See  Beam 
Conipiisa,  under  Com|mss  ;  Elli]isi'f,Taj)h.) 

TRANBOTNA.     In  early  Christian  archi- 


TRANSPORTATION 
lecture,  a  carved  open  lattice  work,  or  screen 
of  marble,  or  of  fine  metal  work,  used  to  en- 
close shrines. 

TRAirSBPT.  Any  large  division  of  a 
building  lying  across,  or  in  a  direction  con- 
traiy  to,  tlie  main  axia.  In  a  Christian  basilica 
the  large  and  high  structure  immediately  next 
the  apse,  on  the  side  nearer  the  main  entrance; 
UBuatJy  so  high  that  the  nave  and  aisles  stopped 
against  ita  wall ;  and  also  more  open  and  luge 
within  than  any  other  part  of  the  church.  In 
a  cruciform  church  the  transept  is  commonly  of 
the  same  section  as  the  nave  ;  it  may  have  two 
aislea,  like  the  nave,  or  one,  or  none.  That 
part  which  is  to  the  north  when  the  aanctuary 
is  at  the  east  is  the  north  arm  of  the  transept, 
often  called  simply  north  transept,  and  that  to 
the  south,  similarly,  the  south  transept,  the  bay 
of  the  nave  lying  between  being  known  as  the 
Crossing.  Occasionally,  in  England,  there  are 
two  complete  transepts,  and  the  nomenclature 
then  is,  Northeast  Transept,  Southwest  Tran- 
sept, etc. 

TRAITBFORMIIR.     (See  Electrical  Appli- 

TRAITSITION.  In  architectural  style,  the 
passing  from  one  style  to  another.  This  process 
is  alwnys  stow,  and  is  marked  by  the  designing 
of  buildings,  or  [Htrts  of  buildings,  in  which  the 
new  style  is  not  yet  fully  in  control.  This  will 
be  more  visible  in  buildii^  of  secondary  im- 
portimce,  though  occasionally  a  monument  of 
gi'eat  size  and  cost  will  show  the  changing  style. 

The  transition  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic  is 
mwkeii  by  the  architectural  style  of  domestic 
buildings  throughout  Europe,  and  that  from 
Gothic  to  Renaissance  includes  the  whole  inter- 
esting florid  Gothic  of  France  and  Germany ; 
while  in  England  the  same  changes  go  on  at  a 
still  slower  pace,  that  of  the  sixteenth  century 
extendinginilefinitelyinto  the  time  of  the  Stuart 
monarchs.  (See  Elizabethan ;  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture in  England ;  Tudor.) 

TRAHBOM.  A  horizontal  bar  of  et«ne, 
metal,  or  wood,  as  distinguished  from  a  Mul- 
lion ;  CHpeeially  one  acroaa  a  door  or  window 
ojiening  near  the  t<ip.     (Compare  MuUion.) 

TRAVSOM  BAB.  A  comparatively  slight 
and  subordinate  transom  ;  especially,  in  modem 
UHagc,  a  l>ar  separating  a  fanlight  fix>iu  the 
ojiening  below. 

TRANSOM  LIGHT;  WIITDOW.  The 
opening  above  a  transom  when  fitted  as  a 
window,  very  commonly  small,  as  in  the  doors 
of  ehamlwrs  in  hotels  and  the  like  :  more  rarely 
largo  and  architectuml  (compare  Fanlight). 

TRAlTSPORTATIOn.  In  architecture, 
the  moving  of  building  material,  eepecially  in 
large  (piantities  or  in  single  pieces  of  great  size 
anil  weight.  In  moilem  building  this  has  no 
[lifficulty,  nor  is  it  other  than  a  question  of 
appropriation  of  more  or  lees  meney  for  the 
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TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH 

purpose.  The  old  necessity  commonly  felt  by 
builders  of  limiting  their  efforts  to  the  material 
of  the  neighbouring  quarry  or  the  like,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist.  (See  under  Stone  the 
constant  mention  of  materials  used  in  building, 
though  drawn  from  a  Tery  distant  source.) 

Under  the  conditions  prevalent  in  ancient 
times,  without  steam  or  other  mechanical  power 
of  the  sort,  the  moving  of  krge  masses  must 
have  involved  the  labour  of  many  men  and  ani- 
mals, and  much  time.  The  processes  em- 
ployed have  been  most  carefully  and  ingeniously 
discussed  by  Auguste  Choisy  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  his  Histoire  de  V Architecture. 

TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH.  (See 
Stren^h  of  Materials.) 

TRAP  (I.).  Same  as  Trap  Door  (which  see 
under  Door). 

TRAP  (II.).  Igneous  rocks  like  diorite  and 
diabase.  —  G.  P.  M. 

TRAP  (III.).  In  plumbing,  a  device  at- 
tached to  a  plumbing  fixture,  and  consisting 
essentially  of  a  bent  or  U-shaped  part  of  a 
pipe  (with  or  without  enlargement),  which, 
while  it  permits  the  discharge  of  water  when 
the  fixture  is  used,  is  intended  to  retain  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  form  a  water  seal  against  the 
passage  of  air  or  gases  from  soil,  sewer,  or  waste 
pipes.  There  are  many  kinds  of  traps,  such  as 
drain  and  sewer  traps,  waste-pipe  traps,  non- 
siphoning  traps,  and  traps  with  anti-siphon 
vent  attachments.     (See  House  Drainage.) 

—  W.  P.  G. 

Bell  Trap.  A  trap  consisting  of  a  bell 
or  cup  inverted  over  the  mouth  of  the  pipe, 
which  rises  under  it  from  the  bottom  of  a  basin 
or  cistern.  It  is  so  a(\) listed  that  the  edge  of 
the  bell  is  submerged  by  the  liquid  which 
drains  into  the  basin.  Thus,  the  liquid  c^n 
pass  under  the  bell  to  the  pijje,  while  the  gas 
is  prevented  from  rising  by  the  bell. 

D  Trap.  A  trap  having  the  general  shape 
of  the  letter  D,  or,  at  least,  one  nearly  semi- 
circular bend  and  no  more,  as  a  boxlike  re- 
ceptacle into  which  a  soil  pipe  empties  and 
another  leads  out.  This  form  is  not  used  in 
good  modem  work. 

Grease  Trap.  A  fixture  or  device  for 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  kitchen  grease 
in  waste  pipes,  whereby  they  become  stopped 
up.  Grease  traps  retain  the  grease  and  permit 
it  to  solidify.  Some  forms  made  in  iron  or 
brass  are  attached  directly  under  the  kitchen 
or  pantry  sink.  Sometimes  grease  traps  of 
iron  or  stoneware  are  place<l  outride  of  the 
building,    on   the   line   of  the  kitchen   drain. 

—  W.  P.  G. 

8  Trap.  Any  trap  formed  by  a  double  or 
S  curve  in  a  pipe. 

Stench  Trap.     (See  Stench.) 

TRAP  DOOR.     (See  under  Door.) 

TRASCORO.      In   Spanish   church   archi- 
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tecture,  a  part  of  the  choir,  or  enclosed  space 
for  the  clergy  or  choristers,  which  part  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  choir,  as  by  the  open  pas- 
sage at  the  crossing  of  the  nave  and  transept 
This  separation  is  made  in  Seville  and  Santiago 
cathedrals,  where  the  names  given  are  coro 
(choir)  for  the  western  half,  and  capilla  mayor 
(greater  chapel)  for  the  eastern  part ;  but  some- 
times the  eastern  part  is  called  the  coro  and 
the  western  part  the  trcLscoro. 

TRASS.  A  volcanic  substance  found  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  in  Holland,  which 
closely  resembles  the  pozzuolanas  of  Italy,  and, 
like  them,  is  used  to  give  hydraulic  properties 
to  common  lime  for  building.  It  occurs  gener- 
ally in  pulverulent  lumps  which  require  to  be 
pulverized  and  mixed  with  lime.  A  goo<i  pro- 
portion to  form  hydraulic  mortar  is  one  part  by 
volume  each  of  lime,  of  trass,  and  of  sand. 
(Also  written  Terrass.)  —  \V.  R.  H. 

TRAVE.     A,    A  cross  beam. 

B,  One  of  the  divisions  or  bays,  as  in  a  ceil- 
ing, made  by  cross  beams.  In  this  sense  also 
calle<l  tra>ns,  traviss,  or  trevis. 

TRAVELLER.  Same  a»  Travelling  Crane 
(which  see  under  Crane).  Projierly,  that  part 
which  travels  only. 

TRAVERSE.  Any  member,  or  structure,  set 
or  built  across  an  interior  or  an  opening ;  especially 

A.  A  screen,  railing,  or  other  barrier,  used  to 
keep  away  intruders,  to  allow  of  passage  from 
one  place  to  another  by  an  official  or  dignitary, 
or  to  conceal  anything. 

B,  A  Transom,  or  the  horizontal  member  of 
a  Chambranle.     (Compare  Ascendant.) 

TRAVERTINE.  A  building  stone,  consist- 
ing of  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  from  solution 
in  the  waters  of  springs  and  streams.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  so-called  lapis  Ti- 
burtinus  of  Tivoli,  Italy,  which  was  so  largely 
useil  in  the  buildings  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
so-called  onyx  marbles  are  also  travertines. 

—  G.  P.  M. 

TRAVIATED.  Having  a  series  of  trans- 
verse divisions  or  bays,  referring  to  ceilings, 

TRAZZO.  Same  as  Terrazzo  Yeneziano, 
as  a  trazzo  floor. 

TREAD.  A,  That  part  of  a  step  in  a 
stairway,  of  a  doorsill,  or  the  like,  upon  which 
the  foot  resta,  as  distinguished  from  the  riser. 
The  term  applies  equally  to  the  upper  surface 
alone,  and  to  the  plank,  slab  of  marble  or 
slate,  or  thin  casting  of  iron,  in  those  staircases 
where  each  step  is  not  a  solid  mass.    (See  Stair.) 

/i.  The  horizontal  distance  from  one  riser  to 
the  next.  Thus,  a  stair  is  said  to  have  12j^ 
inch  tread,  that  being  the  whole  distance  which 
a  person  moves  horizontally  in  ascending  one 
step.  This  distance  is  measured  without  re- 
gard to  the  nosing,  which,  where  it  exists, 
projects  beyond  the  riser  in  each  case.  (See 
also  Flier ;  Going ;  Winder.)  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 
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TRBABURT  OF  ATREUS.  A  building 
of  unknown  date  at  Mycenae  in  Greece,  now 
known  to  have  been  a  grave  chamber.  (See 
the  cuts  under  Stone  Cutting.) 

TRBCENTISTI.  In  Italian  art,  the  people 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  used  especially  of 
literary  men,  scholars,  and  artists.  (See  Tre 
Cento.) 

TRB  CENTO.  In  Italian  art,  the  fourteenth 
century.  (Compare  Cinque  Cento;  Quattro 
Cento;  Sei  Cento.) 

A.  A  large  pin  of  hard  wood 


used  in  mediaeval  woodwork  and  in  modem  use, 
for  fastening  together  timbers,  as  especially  in 
shipbuilding.  It  is  now  little  used  in  archi- 
tecture, at  least  in  the  United  States. 

B,  Same  as  Gutta,  in  Greek  architecture, 
because  of  the  theory  that  the  guttie  repre- 
sent the  heads  of  nails,  or  pins. 

TREE  OF  JESSE.     (See  under  Jesse.) 

TREFOIL.  A  panel,  an  opening,  or  a  di- 
vision of  tracery,  having  three  foliations,  or 
lobes,  separated  by  cusps.     (See  Foil.) 

TRELLIS  (n.).  A.  Screen  work  made  of 
strips  crossing  one  another,  either  at  right 
angles  or  in  a  more  elaborate  pattern.  The 
most  usual  form  is  that  made  of  thin  laths  of 
wood.     By  extension,  — 

B,  An  arbour,  or  framework,  for  the  support 
of  vines. 

TRENAIL;  TRENNEL.  Same  as  Tree- 
nail. 

TRENCHED.  Inserted  or  let  in,  as  the 
edge  of  a  board  or  plank  into  the  surface  of 
another  one,  as  described  under  Dado  (v.)  and 
House  (v.).  The  term  is  mainly  British  in  its 
use.  A  trenched  joint  may  be  either  simply 
where  the  whole  width  of  one  board  is  let  into 
a  groove  in  the  other;  or  tongued,  where  the 
groove  is  narrower,  and  the  inserted  board  has 
to  be  cut  with  a  tongue  ;  or  dovetailed  trenched, 
where  the  groove  is  cut  spreading  as  it  enters, 
so  that  the  tongue  has  to  be  shaped  like  a 
dovetail. 

TRESGX7ERRAS,  FRANCISCO  ED- 
XJARDO ;  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  musi- 
cian, and  poet;  b.  March  13,  1745  (at 
Celaya,  Mexico);  d.  Aug.  3,  1833. 

"  The  Michelangelo  of  Mexico."  Tresguerras 
was  a  pupil  of  the  painter  Miguel  Cabrera  for  a 
short  time  at  the  Academy  of  S.  Carlos,  in  the 
city  of  Mexico.  He  did  not  have  the  advantage 
of  European  travel  and  study.  His  activity 
was  confined  to  a  group  of  cities  in  the  vicinity 
of  Celaya.  He  began  as  a  painter  and  after- 
ward took  up  wood  carving,  and  acquired  ex- 
traordinary skill  in  that  art.  He  probably 
learned  the  elements  of  architecture  from  the 
Jesuits,  who  supplied  him  with  a  Vignola  and 
other  architectural  works.  Tresguerras's  work 
as  an  architect  is  characterized  by  great  origi- 
nality and  beauty  of  proportion,  especially  in 
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domes  and  towers.  His  interiors  are  extremely 
rich.  His  best  building  is  the  church  of  Nuestra 
Senora  del  Carmen,  at  Celaya.  Other  important 
works  are  the  convent  churches  of  S.  Rosa  and 
S.  Clara  in  Quer^taro,  the  Alarson  Theatre  in 
San  Luis  Potosi,  the  bridge  of  La  Liga,  the 
beautiful  church  of  La  Conception  in  San  Miguel 
de  Allenda,  and  other  works.  His  most  im- 
portant picture  is  the  altarpiece  of  the  church 
of  S.  Rosa  in  Quer^taro.  At  the  age  of  seventy 
he  became  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
Mexican  revolution. 

Sylvester  Baxter,  A  Great  Mexican  Architect  in 
American  Architect,  Vol.  LV.,  1897. 

TRE8HAM  (TRESSAM),  SIR  THOMAS ; 

amateur  architect ;  b.  about  1543 ;  d.  1605. 

In  1573-1574  he  was  sheriff  of  Northampton- 
shire. From  1581  to  1588  and  again  in  1597 
and  1599  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  Catholic.  He 
built  the  market  house  at  Rothwell,  the  "  tri- 
angular lodge  "  at  Rushton,  and  the  new  building 
at  Lyveden. 

Gotch,  A  Complete  Account  of  Buildings  by  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham;  Gotch  and  Brown,  RencnS' 
sance  in  England, 

TRESTLE.  A  frame  consisting  usually  of 
uprights  with  a  crosspiece  (commonly  called  a 
"  horse  ") ;  the  uprights  set  at  an  angle,  so  as  to 
spread  at  the  bottom ;  the  whole  used  as  a  sup- 
port, as  for  a  table  or  for  a  scaffolding.  Trestle 
work  is  a  series  of  trestles  braced  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  often  carried  to  a  great  height,  or  to  a 
great  length,  unsupported,  as  in  bridges ;  used 
in  extensive  scaffolding,  and  in  railroad  work. 
It  is  sometimes  of  iron  or  steel,  but  generally 
of  timber. 

TRIANOLE.  A  drawing  instrument  in  the 
form  of  a  mathematical  right-angled  triangle  cut 
from  a  flat  thin  piece  of  wood,  hard  nibber, 
celluloid,  or  metal,  or  ^med  of  three  stripe; 
used  for  drawing  parallel  lines  at  any  given 
angle  by  sliding  it  along  the  fixed  blade  of  a 
T-square,  straight  edge,  or  the  like.  The  right- 
angled  side  serves  for  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
blade,  the  oblique  side  for  inclined  lines.  The 
commonest  forms  of  triangle  have  acute  angles 
both  of  45°  or  one  of  30°  and  one  of  60°  ;  but 
special  forms  are  made  with  other  angles  for 
lettering  and  other  special  purposes.  Called 
also  Set  Square.  —  A,  D.  F.  H. 

TRIAPSIDAL.  Having  three  apses.  The 
two  more  usual  dispositions  of  a  triapsidal 
church  are,  that  with  three  apses  at  the  eastern 
end,  as  one  at  the  end  of  the  choir  and  two 
terminating  the  side  aisles ;  and  that  with  three 
apses  on  the  east,  north,  and  south  sides  of  a 
central  tower,  or  central  square,  into  which  the 
nave  and  its  aisles  open  on  the  western  side. 
(See  Latin  Architecture;  Romanesque  Ardii- 
tecture.) 

TRIBOLO  (NICOLd  DEI  BRACCINI DBI 
PERICOLI) ;    architect,   landscape    architect, 
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sculptor,  and  pointer;  b.  1500;  d.  Sept  6, 
1550. 

The  nickname  Tribolo  (trouble)  was  given  to 
him  on  account  of  hie  timidity.  He  entered  the 
atelier  of  Hanni  Unghero  and  later  that  of 
Jocopo  Sanaovino,  then  workin);  in  Florence. 
In  1525  be  was  invited  to  Bologna  to  continue 
the  sculpture  of  the  smaller  portals  of  the  fa^e 
of  the  church  of  S.  Petronio,  (See  Giacorao 
della  Quercia.)  Two  Sibyls  on  one  of  these 
portab  and  tvo  statues  in  the  Gapella  Zambec- 
cari  at  S.  Petronio,  are  by  him.  After  the 
death  of  Andrea  Sanaovino,  in  1529,  Tribolo  as- 
sbted  Moeca,  Montelupo,  and  others  in  com- 
pleting the  sculpture  of  the  Casa  Santa  at 
Loreto.  After  the  election  of  Cosimo  I.  de' 
Medid,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1537,  Tribolo  was 
employed  in  laying  out  and  embellishing  the 
gardens  of  his  villas  and  palaces.  At  the  villa 
of  Caetello  he  made  two  fountains,  to  the  larger 
of  which  Ammanati  added  the  group  of  Hercules 
and  AntiBus  (see  Ammanati);  at  the  villa  of 
Petraio  he  constructed  a  fountain,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  laying  out  the  Boboli  Ganiens,  Florence, 
when  he  died. 

Vasari,  Milanesl  ed.  ;  MClntz,  Seanisaance ; 
Perkins,  Taacaa  Senlplor$;  Anguillesi,  Palatit  e 
vtlle  apparUnenti  alia  R.  Corona  di  Toncana  ; 
Giiiizardi,  Le  tciilpture  delle  porte  di  San  Petronio 
ill  Bologna. 

TRIBUlfAL.  A.  In  Roman  ar- 
chiBology,  that  part  of  a  basilica  used 
to  receive  the  seat  of  the  ma^strates, 
and  also,  by  extension,  the  raised  seat 
or  post  of  any  person  of  authority. 

S.  A  platform  from  which  speeches 
are  lielivered,  or  where  a  presiding  offi-  . 
cer  sits.  In  this  sense  used  very  loosely 
and  applied  also  to  the  court  or  magis- 
tracy itself,  or  to  any  body  or  individual 
to  which  important  matters  are  re- 
ferred. 

TRIBUNE.  A.  Same  as  Tribunal, 
in  either  sense. 

B.  Any  place  from  which  one  speaks, 
a  stage,  or  pulpit ;  especially  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  gen- 
erally in  French  legislatures  of  the 
past,  since  1789,  the  raised  desk  or 
pulpit  from  which  members  addressed 
the  house. 

C.  Any  port  of  a  church  or  public 
building,  especially  distinguished  as  if  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  tribunal  piatform  or  desk,  as  an  apse ; 
in  this  sense  used  very  loosely.  By  extension, 
any  apsidal  structure,  even  one  not  containing  a 
platform  for  speakera,  a  pulpit,  or  a  throne,  or 
magiBtrate's  chair.  C  E.  Norton,  in  Cliurch 
Building  in  the  Middle  Ages,  applies  the  term 
to  all  three  of  the  great  apses  of  the  catliedral 
of  Florence,  east,  north,  and  south.  Bereeford 
Pite,  in  the  (London)  Arcbitecltiral  Review  for 
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January,  1899,  applies  it  to  the  central  apse  of 
the  same  church,  the  one  which  is  set  on  the 
axis  of  the  principal  nave,  as  distinguished  from 
the  two  others  of  precisely  similar  plan ;  and, 
indeed,  tribuua  is  the  local  (ItaUan)  name. 

—  R.  S. 

TRICUMiUU.  A.  A  couch  upon  which 
persons  recline  while  at  meals ;  the  name  im- 
plying the  division  of  it  into  three  parts,  nearly 
separate,  enclosing  the  table  on  three  sides,  the 
fourth  side  being  left  open  for  service. 

B.  By  extension,  a  dining  room  in  a  Koman 
house,  furnished  vith  a  low  table,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  couches.  In  general,  each 
couch  accommodated  three  guests  reclining,  the 
total  number  of  guests  being  thus  limited  to 

^RICLnnUM  FUMilBRB.  In  Roman 
arcbceology,  an  arrangement  of  three  couches 
and  a  tabb  in  connection  with  a  tomb,  for  the 
purpose  of  occasional  banquets  in  honour  of  the 
dead.  One  such  near  Pompeii  is  an  open-air 
structure  of  masonry,  enclosed  by  a  low  wall, 
the  interior  of  which  is  decorated  as  if  in  a 
private  house. 

TRIFORIUM.  In  mediaeval  church  archi- 
tecture, the  apace  between  the  vaulting  and  the 
roof  of  an  ^sle,  when  opened  into  the  nave  over 
the  nave  arches  and  under  the  clearstory  win- 
dows by  an  arch,  or  two  arches,  in  each  Iwiy,  Or, 


Tbifortum  ;  Lincoln  Cathedral,  c.  1280. 
more  characteristically,  by  three  arches  (hence 
the  name),  the  whole  forming  a  gallery. 

TRiaiiTPH.  In  Greek  architecture,  one  of 
the  vertical  blocks  in  a  Doric  frieze,  suggesting, 
in  stone,  the  outer  ends  of  the  ceiling  beams  of 
tlie  primitive  wooden  construction ;  it  hHS  two 
vertical  grooves  or  triangulnr  chaimels  with  a 
corresponding  chamfer  on  each  side,  behind 
which  is  a  groove  or  rebate,  into  which  are  fitted 
thin  slabs  which  iiti   the  metopes,  and    often 


TEILITH 
called  by  that  name.     One  trigljpb  is  get  over 
and  on  the  axis  uf  each  column,  except  those  of 

the  comers,  which,  however,  are  set  nearer  to 
the  adjoining  columns  than  the  wiilth  of  the 
regular  intercolumKiation  ;  one  over  each  iuter- 
colnmniution  on  its  axix,  and  one  at  each  corner 
of  the  frieze,  showing  two  faces.  The  arrange- 
ment in  Koman  Doric  is  nearly  the  same,  but 
the  last  triglyph  of  each  range  is  sometiinee 
placed,  like  the  rest,  over  the  centre  of  the  column 
&nd  not  on  the  comer.  —  H.  V.  B. 

■pwTT.TTn ;     TRILITHON.       A    etmcture 
composed  of  three  stones,  especially,  in  preliis- 
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iCmarKKj,  Fbanci 
part  of  a 


tone  architecture,   a  monument 
larger  stracture  so  built  up. 

TRIM  (n.).  A.  The  visible  wooden  finish 
of  a  hoiioe  (see  Inside  Finish,  under  Finisli). 

B.  la  the  Unite<l  States,  soniotimcH  the 
hanlware  of  a  house  (sec  Builder's  Hanlware). 

Cablnst  Trim.  Same  as  (.'al>inet  Finish 
(which  see  under  t'lnish). 

TRIM  (v.  t.).  A.  To  fit  up  and  finish  (see 
Trim  (n.)  in  both  senses). 

B.  To  adjust  closely,  prepare  for,  and  put 
intiv  a  given  place;  said  of  a  piece  of  material. 
Often  with  in  or  out,  as  a  board  may  Iw  trimmed 
in  between  joists,  and  a  welldiole  may  be 
trimmed  out  with  fascias  or  string  boards. 

C.  To  frame  an  oiwiiiiig,  in  a  Boor  or  roof 
espei'ially. 

TRIMMER.  That  timber,  in  framing  around 
an  opening  in  a  floor  for  a  staireivc,  a  lift,  a 
chimney,  or  the  like,  into  which  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  Hoa-ler  is  entered,  the  timbers  which  are 
IVamed  into  it  l)eing  calle<l  Tailpieccn.  Except 
when  the  ojH'ning  comes  in  a  corner  lietwcen 
two  walls,  there  are  two  trimmers,  between 
which  the  liciuler  is  held  in  place. 

TRIMMINa;  TRIBdMIHaa.  Same  as 
Trim. 

TRINOUI.  A.  A  bar.  or  rod,  on  which  rings 
may  ran  for  curtains.     Hence,  by  extension,  — 

B.  Anarrowstraight  moulding  of  any  section. 
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TRDXQVBAU.     (See  Nepveu,  Pierre.) 
^R^LBT.     A  group  of  three ;  especially,  in 
medieval  arehitccture,  such  a  group  of  windows; 
also  in  combination,  as  a  triplet  window. 

TRIPOD,  Any  object  standing  on  three 
1^,  specifically  a  table,  a  seat,  or  a  stand  for  a 
vase  or  caldron,  auch  aa  were  common  in  classi- 
cal antiquity,  when  it  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
sort  of  portable  altar.  It  was  uaed  extensively 
aa  a  decorative  symbol. 

TRIPOLI,  ARCUITXICTUHII  OF.  (See 
North  Africa,  Architecture  of.) 

TRIUMPHAL.  Having  to  do  with 
triumph,  victoiy,  or  remarkable  achieve- 
meut.  The  terai  ia  applied  loosely  to 
many  monuments  of  the  past,  nierely 
because  of  their  size  an<1  grandeur. 

TRITTMPHAL  ARCH.  A.  A  monu- 
mental  Btnicture ;     one   variety   of   the 
Memorial  Arch.      Modem  monumental 
buildings,  taking  the  form  of  the  Roman 
memorial  arch,  or  simply  of  the  arched 
gateway,   are   commonly  siMikeu    of  as 
-  triumphal   arches,    and  this   in    conse- 
quence of  the  general  feeling  that  their 
'   purpose  is  the  commemoration  uf  mili- 
;  tary  achievement,  or  the  like.     Ancient 
arches  have  been  fully  treated  in  tlie  arti- 
cle, Memorial  Arch  ;  modern  ones  are  of 
the  last  three  centuries,  for,althimgh gate- 
ways leading  into  fortresses  and  fortified 
cities  were  sonietinies  made  decorative, 
and  that  with  delil>erate  memorial  purjxise,  in 
the  Mi<ldle  Ages  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Renaissance,  those  structures  were  hardly  trium- 
phal arches  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  v  ord  (see 
Uateway).     Tlie  Arch  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon 
(HTO),  and  the  Porta  Capuana  (1485),  each 
in  Naples,  and  the  Gate  of  S.  Maria  at  Biffgoa, 
are  admirable  instances  of  the  decorative  gate- 
way ;  but  they  are  in  no  respect  to  he  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  memorial  arches  of 
the  Romans.     Even  when,  in  1672,  the  Porte 
S.  Denis  was  built,  and  when,  in    1674,  the 
Porte  S.  Martin  was  built,  each  by  Louis  XIV, 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  with  delil>erate 
intention    to   commemorate    the    military    tri- 
umphs of  his  reign,  the  true  form  of  the  Ro- 
man structure  was  so  little  underetood  that  it 
was   thought  enough   to  build  np  a  wall    14 
or  15  feet  thick,  from  60  to  80  feet  high,  and 
pierced  with  one  or  three  archways,  exactly  as 
if  it  had  Iteen  one  section  of  a  city  wall  of  de- 
fence which  was  under  consideration.     The  true 
Roman  monument,  rather  a  great  pedestal  for 
statuary  than  a  gateway,  reappears  firet  during 
the  same  century.     Perhaps  the  most  perfect 
early  example  is  the  Porte  du  Peynni  at  Mont- 
pcUier,   which  was  built  at  the  close  of   the 
seventeenth  century,  in  memory  of  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV. 
This  is  in  some  respects  a  careftd  study  from 
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the  antique,  even  in  its  placing  reminding  tlie 
student  strongly  of  tlie  placing  of  tlie  arches 
in  the  Fonim.  The  Brandenburfjer  Thor,  at 
Berlin,  built  at  the  close  of  tlie  eigliteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  Sieges  Thor  (Gate  of  Victory),  at 
Munich,  built  between  1H43  and  1850;  the 
"Marble  Arch"  in  London,  moved  at  a  later 
time  to  the  northeast  comer  of  Hyde  Parle; 
the  interesting  arch,  Delia  Pace,  at  Milan 
(callel  also  The  Gate  of  the  Simplon  (del  Sem- 
pione),  because  intended  by  Napoleon  to  form 
the  termination  of  the  carriage  road  over  the 
Simplon  Pass) ;  the  Arc  du  Carroussel,  in  what 
was  once  the  courtyard  of  tlie  Tuileries  in  Paris, 
—  are  all  triumphal  arches  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  buildings  standing 
free,  usually  in  large  open  parks  or  promenailes, 
intended  to  receive  and  display  cominemomtive 
sculpture,  an<l  to  be  crowneil  with  sculpturetl 
groups  of  great  importance.  Much  the  largest 
triumphal  arch,  nioilem  or  ancient,  is  the  Arc 
de  I'Ktoile  in  Paris,  undertaken  by  Napoleon  in 
commemoration  of  hia  victories,  and  announcing 
itself  as  de<]icated  by  him  to  bis  soldiers  and 
sailors.  This  binlding  is  of  the  dimensions  of 
a  very  large  modem  npartment  house  or  busi- 
ness building,  sucli  as  are  rising  in  Ameriom 
cities.  It  is  160  feet  high,  nearly  150  feet 
wide,  72  feet  thick  or  deeji,  and  pierced  by  a 
single  archway  47  feet  wide,  and  rising  67  feet 
from  the  parement  to  the  crown.  Similar 
arches  pierce  the  ends  or  narrow  aides;  these 
are  27  fwt  wide  and  60  feet  high.  No  ancient 
Roman  monument  of  the  kind  approached  these 
dimensions. 

B.  The  great  archway  leading  from  the  body 
of  an  early  Christian  church,  such  as  a  basilica, 
into  the  presbytery  or  sanctuary.  The  t«rm  is 
a  translatioD  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  Latin 
term,  areas  triumphalis  or  ckoralis.  —  R.  S. 

THIUMPHAIi  AVilNUU.  One  of  the 
great  centnd  streets  of  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  as  notably  Palmyra,  where 
the  double  colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns  is 
still  partly  in  place,  and  Gerasa,  where  the 
somewhat  similar  colonnade  is  of  the  Ionic 
style.     (See  Syria.)  — R.  S. 

TROCHIIiUS.     Same  as  Scotia. 

TROMPB.  In  French,  a  piece  of  vaulting 
of  conical  or  partly  spherical  shape,  or  resem- 
bling one  comer  of  a  Cloistered  Vault,  the 
essential  thing  being  that  it  supports  a  weight 
imposed  upon  it  on  one  side  or  irregidarly. 
Thus,  if  a  projecting  angle  of  a  building  is  cut 
olT  below,  the  overhanging  piece,  triangular  in 
plan,  may  be  carried  on  corbelling  ;  but  if  car- 
rie<l  on  an  arched  structure,  that  structure  is  a 
trompe.  A  turret-like  building  in  a  reentrant 
angle  may  be  carried  in  a  similar  way.  A 
Pendentive  is  of  the  nature  of  a  trompe. 

TROPH7.  Usually  a  group  of  arms  and 
armour  of  the  enemy,  erected  as  a  memorial  of 
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victory.  (See  Monument,  Historical  Sketch.) 
In  Greek  and  Latin  lands  it  conaisted  primi- 
tively of  the  actual  arms  hung  on  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  an  oak,  cut  to  resemble  the 
human  frame,  and  either  consecrated  in  a  t«m- 
ple  (e.g.  Romulus,  "Spolia  opima")  or  other 
public  structure  erected  conspicuously  on  a 
mound,  and  usually  accompanied  by  an  inscrip- 
tion. It  was  essentially  a  Dorian  and  not  au 
Ionian  custom,  and  most  early  examples  were 
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in  the  Peloponnesus,  such  as  the  trophies  of 
Zeus  Tropaios  and  Polydeukes  at  Sparta,  of 
Herakles,  near  Sellasia,  and  those  over  the 
Corinthians,  and  over  Laphaes  at  Argos.  In 
couiBC  of  time  the  idea  prevniled  of  making 
such  trophies  permanent  monuments  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture.  Rising  from  a  circular 
or  quadrangular  stepped  liaseraent,  or  a  tower 
or  column,  was  the  group  of  trophies  carved  in 
marble  or  east  in  bronze,  in  imitation  of  the 
original  arms,  and  accompanied  —  even  at  times 
replaced  —  by  figures  of  the  same  material,  in 
relief  or  in  the  round,  of  historic,  emblematic, 
or   religious   import.     Part   of  the  sculptures 
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were  on  the  basement.  Sometimes  the  central 
crowning  piece  of  sculpture  was  a  "Victory," 
either  armed  (Aitolian  trophy  at  Delphi),  or 
unarmed  (Paionios*  "Nike"  at  Olympia). 
This  type  was  also  a  creation  of  Dorian 
artists.  The  earliest  belong  to  the  sixth  to 
fifth  centvuy;  e,g,  the  bronze  trophy  of  the 
Sikyouians,  and  that  for  the  Peloponnesian  War 
at  Olympia,  that  of  Thrasyllos,  and  that  of  the 
Messenians  of  Naupactos  at  Delphi.  It  is  true 
that  in  commemoration  of  the  victories  over 
the  Persians,  two  trophies  were  erected  in  At- 
tica, —  at  Salamis  a  naval,  and  at  Marathon  a 
land,  trophy,  —  but  these  were  the  offerings  of 
all  Greece,  and  probably  by  Dorian  artists. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  for  sculpture  were 
the  two  nearly  identical  trophies  designed  by 
the  great  Paionios  for  Olympia  and  Delphi 
—  the  latter  famous  for  its  statue  of  Nike,  now 
recovered.  These  and  other  monuments  of  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.c.  were  not  colossal 
The  round  tower  of  the  trophy  of  Epaminon- 
das  at  Leuktra  (371  b.c.)  was  only  11  feet  in 
diameter.  But  some  Hellenistic  (third-second 
centuries  B.C.)  trophies  appear  to  have  been 
larger  and  more  architectural,  such  as  that  of 
Artemisia  at  Rhodes,  of  Pyrrhos  at  Argos  (mar- 
ble, with  reliefs),  of  Aratos  at  Mantineia,  and 
of  the  Aitolians  at  Delphi.  Now,  also,  came 
in  the  custom  of  introducing  trophies  of  arms 
and  armour  in  relief  in  the  decoration  of  large 
monuments,  such  as  the  altar  at  Pergamon. 
The  best  source  of  information  for  all  Greek 
trophies  is  Pausanias  (Frazer's  ed.). 

The  Romans  gave  to  the  trophy  a  truly  mon- 
umental character,  making  it  the  great^t  rec- 
ord of  their  wars.  As  an  emblem  the  trophy 
of  arms  was  used  everywhere  by  a  custom  cur- 
rent since  the  foundation  of  Rome.  At  the 
close  of  the  republic  the  entire  city  had  become 
an  arsenal  of  conquered  arms,  either  conse- 
crated in  public  structures  or  kept  in  private 
houses  as  family  prizes,  and  trophies  were  set 
up  on  memorial  arches  (see  Memorial  Arch), 
carved  on  memorial  columns  (see  Memorial 
Column),  on  temples,  sarcophagi,  and  altare, 
and  stamped  on  coins.  But  the  trophy  erected 
in  a  conquered  land,  both  as  a  record  and  as  a 
fear-compeller,  became  an  apotropaion.  Taci- 
tus says  that  when,  after  a  great  victory,  the 
soldiers  of  Germanicus  erected  a  trophy,  the 
Germans  felt  its  disgrace  more  keenly  than 
the  defeat  itself,  and  whenever  possible  the 
Germanic  and  other  northern  enemies  of  Rome 
would  destroy  these  hated  symbols. 

Transitional  between  Greek  and  Roman  was 
the  recently  discovered  trophy  of  Paulus  iEmil- 
ius,  erected  by  the  Roman  general  at  Delphi 
for  his  victory  over  Perseus  at  Padna  (Livy, 
xlv.,  27).  Its  quadrangular  base  (2.15  by  1.05 
m.),  approached  by  a  couple  of  steps,  was 
decorated  by  a  continuous  frieze  of  Hellenistic 
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sculpture  representing  details  of  the  Macedo- 
nian defeat  with  a  Roman  regard  for  exactitude. 
The  earliest  purely  Roman  examples  recorded 
are  those  erected  in   121   b.c.  by  Domititu 
Ahenobarbus  and  Fabius  Maximus,  after  victo- 
ries over  the  Allobroges  and  ArvemL     They 
consisted  mainly  of  marble  towers  sustaining 
the  grouped  arms.     After  Marius  had  saved 
Rome  from  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  in  101 
B.C.,    he  erected   famous  trophies    in    Rome, 
which  were  cast  down  by  Sulla,  but  defiantly 
restored  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  68  b.c.  during  the 
dictatorship  of  Sulla  himself.     Sulla,  after  his 
victory  at  Chaeroneia  (86  B.c.)  in  the  Mithrida- 
tic  War,  erected  two  trophies  with  Greek  inscrip- 
tions on  the  battlefield,  one  on  the  plain,  the  other 
on  the  heights,  and  Pausanias  saw  them  more 
than  two  centuries  after.     He  erected  another 
after  the  battle  of  Orchomenos  (85  ac).     But 
it  was  Pompey  who  built,  after  the  close  of  the 
Sertorian  War  (71  b.c.),  the  trophy  most  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  its  execution  and  site.     The 
inscription  stated   that   he  had  subjected  to 
Rome  876  cities  from  the  Alps  to  the  farther 
end  of  Spain.     It  stood  in  a  commanding  posi- 
tion along  the  great  Roman  military  road  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Pyrenees.     To  Caesar  only  a 
single  trophy  is  attributed,  after  victory  over 
Phamakes  at  Ziela  (47  b.c.).     The  exquisite 
marble  trophies,  still  preserved  and  popularly 
called  **  Trofei  di  Mario,"  at  Rome,  are  proba- 
bly of  the  time  of  Csesar  or  Augustus.     A 
rival  to  Pompey*s  monument  was  set  up  by 
Augustus   in  7-6  b.c.  on  the  heights  above 
Monaco,  facing  the  Alps  and  the  sea,  on  the 
Roman  road  connecting  Italy  and  GauL      It 
commemorated  the  submission  of  all  the  Alpine 
tribes  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  its  remains  are  sufi^cient  to  show  that  it 
consisted  of  (a)  a  square  platform,   130  feet 
each  side,  (p)  a  massive  square  basement  of  1 10 
feet,  with  flights  of  steps  on  the  north   and 
south  ends,  and  (c)  a  circular  tower,  100  feet 
in  diameter  and  of  considerable  height,   dec- 
orated with  eleven  pUasters,  and  surrounded  by 
a  two-storied  marble  peristyle  of  Doric  and  Ionic 
(or  Corinthian)  orders.      On  the  tower  stood 
the  trophy,    18  feet  high,  at  whose  base  on 
either  side  was  a  seated  lamenting  figure  (man 
and  woman)  representing  the  subject  peoples^ 
very  much  as  the  group  is  often  given  on  late 
Republican  and  Imperial  coins  reproducing  such 
trophies.      The   inscription   on   the   basement 
enumerated  the  subjected   tribes.      Ruins   of 
other  trophies  of  a  similar  type,  and  dating 
from  the  times  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  remain 
in  the  south  of  France  {e.g.  Aix  and  N!m«), 
and  on  the  Rhine  {e.g,  Niederwald).      Under 
Augustus,  Dinisus  erected  a  tumulus  with  tto- 
phies  on  the  Elbe,  from  the  spoils  of  the  Mar- 
comanni,   as  did  Germanicus  on    the    Wes^ 
under  Tiberius.     But  the  best  preserved  of  aU 
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these  memorials  is  that  restored  by  or  built  for 
Trajan  in  109  a.d.  at  Tropseum  Traiaui,  near 
the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  (modem  Adam- 
Klissi).  It  appears  to  commemorate  the  con- 
quest of  Dacia  after  the  two  wars  of  101-102 
and  105-107,  and  to  have  been  designed  by 
ApoUodorus  of  Damascus.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  basement  of  steps,  on  which  stands  a 
great  circular  mound  of  masonry  (diameter  30 
m.)  faced  with  marble,  decorated  with  a  frieze 
of  triglyphs  and  sculptured  metopes,  framed 
by  carved  battlements  and  surmounted  by  a 
conical  roof,  from  whose  centre  rises  the  pedes- 
tal of  the  central  trophy  (diameter  9.20  m.), 
with  the  group  of  prisoners  at  its  feet.  The 
total  height  was  probably  over  100  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  about  150  feet.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  older  form  of  the  tower  was  often 
superseded  by  that  of  the  mound,  making  the 
structure  resemble  somewhat  such  funerary 
tumuli  as  the  imperial  mausoleums  of  Augustus 
and  Hadrian  at  Rome.  Thus  the  trophy  was 
not  only  a  memorial  of  victory  and  a  deterrer 
of  revolts,  but  a  glorious  funeral  mound  for 
the  fallen  victors.  That  the  custom  continued 
to  the  close  of  the  Empire  is  shown  by  the  re- 
mains of  a  trophy  of  Constantine  at  the  gate 
of  Tomi,  not  far  from  that  of  Tngan. 

—  A.  L.  Frothinoham,  Jr. 
TROUGH  (n.).     Any  receptacle  for  fluids  in 
the  nature  of  an  open  channel  or  gutter  with 
or  without  an  outlet. 

TROWlOi.  A,  A  mason's  tool  made  of  a 
thin  plate  of  metal,  approximately  lozenge- 
shaped,  always  pointed  at  the  end,  and  fitted 
with  a  handle;  used  for  spreading  and  other- 
wise manipulating  mortar  in  laying  up  masonry, 
and  for  breaking  and  trimming  bricks. 

B,  A  plasterer's  tool,  generally  a  small  paral- 
lelogram of  thin  wood,  with  a  handle  under- 
neath ;  used  either  like  a  pallet  to  hold  putty 
or  mortar,  or  to  spread  or  float  the  last  coat 
upon  walls  or  ceilings.  Masons  use  a  tool  of 
the  same  sort  for  kneading  and  mixing  putty  in 
pointing  joints. 

TRUCK  HOUSH  In  the  United  States,  a 
building  for  housing  a  hook  and  ladder  truck, 
together  with  the  horses  and  men  for  its  opera- 
tion. The  building  is  equipped  similarly  to  an 
engine  house. 

TRUE  (v.).  To  test  for  correctness  in  level, 
stniightness,  or  the  like,  either  by  the  eye  alone 
(see  Bone),  or  by  means  of  instruments. 

TRUIaLO.  In  Southern  Italy,  a  rough  stone 
buil<ling  not  unlike  the  Noraghe  or  trudheu  of 
Sardinia.  It  is  generally  of  cylindrical  form 
with  cupola-shaped  roof.  It  appears  that  the 
pooFcr  people,  even  at  the  present  day,  find 
them  dry  and  not  inconvenient  habitations. 

XRUMEAU.  In  French,  a  stone  mullion  or 
pier  supporting  the  tympanum  of  a  wide  door- 
way, as  in  mediaeval  churches ;  often  character- 
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istically  bearing  on  its  face  a  figure  of  Christ, 
of  the  Vii^n  and  Child,  or  of  a  saint. 

TRUNK.  A.  Same  as  shaft;  that  is,  of  a 
column  j  obsolete  or  obsolescent. 

B.  A  large  and  central  or  principal  spout, 
conductor,  or  hollow  shaft,  as  in  ventilation,  the 
delivery  of  grain,  and  the  like. 

TRUSS.  A  combination  of  rigid  pieces,  as 
posts  and  struts,  with  ties,  so  as  to  make  a 
frame  for  spanning  an  opening  or  the  like. 
Under  Roof,  Figs.  1  and  2  show  a  King-post 
Truss  and  a  Queen-post  Truss ;  Fig.  3  is  also 
of  a  King-post  Truss,  but  is  not  well  shown, 
and  Fig.  10  is  a  Hammer  Beam  Truss, 
though  not  adequately  framed;  but  the  other 
cuts  are  of  roofs  whose  principals  are  not  trusses, 
in  a  strict  sense.  A  truss  must  be  made  up  of 
triangles,  as  no  other  mathematical  figure  is 
fixed  and  immovable.  The  Howe,  Pratt,  and 
Warren  trusses  (see  subtitles)  are  used  in  build- 
ing to  carry  large  roofs  where  supporting  up- 
rights are  to  be  avoided,  as  in  a  music  hall  or 
large  modem  church. 

Howe  TniM.  A  bridge  truss  in  which  the 
struts  are  diagonal,  crossing  one  another,  and 
the  chords  are  held  together  by  vertical  ties. 

Pratt  TnuMi.  A  bridge  truss  in  which  the 
struts  are  vertical  and  the  ties  diagonal. 

Scissor  Beam  TniM.  A  roof  truss  in  which 
the  feet  of  the  principal  rafters  are  connected, 
each  with  a  point  on  the  upper  half  of  the 
opposite  rafter,  by  ties  which  cross  at  the  mid- 
dle like  the  two  halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  It 
is  a  weak  truss,  fit  for  small  spans  only. 

'Warren  Truss.  One  with  parallel  chords 
between  which  the  braces  and  ties  are  set  at 
the  same  angle,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  isosceles 
triangles.  —  W.  R.  H. 

TRUSS  (v.).  To  fit  with  braces,  struts,  or 
ties,  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen,  as  a  beam 
or  a  stud  partition.  (See  Trussed  Partition, 
under  Partition). 

TRUSSEL.     Same  as  Trestle. 

TRUTH  IN  ARCHITBCTURB.  The  ex- 
pression, in  design,  of  the  essential  facts  of  the 
plan  and  structure.  The  doctrine  of  Artistic 
Realism  is  of  very  ancient  lineage ;  so  far  as  one 
can  judge  from  collateral  evidence,  the  modified 
form  of  it  which  Aristotle  upheld  was  but  a 
restatement  of  a  doctrine  current  in  his  day,  and 
which  even  then  was  not  altogether  acceptable, 
and  required  defence.  To  us  it  becomes  self- 
evident  that  the  doctrine  of  imitation,  as  it  is 
usually  interpreted,  can  only  be  upheld  by  nar- 
rowing the  field  of  art  in  a  thoroughly  artificial 
way,  which  no  modem  philosopher  would  defend 
for  a  moment. 

That  the  doctrine  does  express  a  half  truth 
we  shall  see  below  ;  but  that  it  does  not  express  a 
principle  which  is  universally  valid  for  the  whole 
field  of  art  appears  clear  when  we  note  that 
in  some  directions  it  is  inapplicable  altogether, 
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and,  furthermore,  that  it  muBt  be  modified  in 
statement,  or  limited  by  definition,  if  it  is  to  be 
made  applicable  to  special  fields. 

The  general  doctrine  of  Artistic  Realism  may 
be  stated  thus :  "  Fine  Art  is  the  expression  of 
the  true  essence,  the  real  nature,  of  the  subject 
presented  by  the  artist."  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  apply  this  supposed  principle  to  litera- 
ture, to  painting,  and  to  sculpture,  without 
arousing  a  natural  demand  for  its  qualification 
or  limitation ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  \s  impos- 
sible to  interpret  our  modern  music  in  accord 
with  any  such  formula ;  and  when  we  turn  to 
architecture,  we  find  it  necessary  to  restate  the 
principle  altogether  to  give  it  any  semblance  of 
validity. 

In  order  to  make  the  supposititious  principle 
applicable  to  the  work  of  the  artist-architect,  it 
has  been  assumed  by  the  defenders  that  the  true 
essence  of  architecture  lies  in  its  practical  and 
constructional  worth,  and  that  true  architecture, 
therefore,  consists  in  the  expression  in  building 
of  constructional  values,  and  in  the  suggestion 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  uses  which  buildings 
as  wholes,  or  in  their  special  parts,  are  intended 
to  subserve. 

But  it  is  easy  to  show  that  these  assumptions 
are  entirely  unwarranted.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  of  course,  that  there  is  great  aesthetic 
value  in  certain  expressions  of  constructional 
function ;  but  to  claim  that  the  expression  of 
constructional  function  is  necessarily  aesthetic  is 
certainly  impossible,  for,  were  this  true,  all 
scientific  engineering  would  have  architectural 
value,  which  manifestly  is  not  the  case.  Works 
of  engineering  must  thrill  us  with  their  beauty 
if  they  are  to  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of 
architectural  value. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  certain  indications  upon 
the  exterior  of  a  building  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  interior  is  to  be  used  give  satisfaction 
to  the  beholder,  a  satisfaction  which  often  adds 
much  to  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  whole  mass ; 
but  to  hold  that  the  indication  upon  the  exterior 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  parts  of  a  building 
are  to  be  used  is  necessarily  aesthetic  is  mani- 
festly absurd,  for  such  a  principle  would  involve, 
in  an  ideal  building,  the  indication  by  appropri- 
ate forms,  or  decorations,  of  the  existence  of 
menial  oflices  which  we  wish  to  forget,  and  which 
we  must  necessarily  lose  sight  of  if  we  are  to 
eiyoy  the  beauty  of  a  building  as  a  whole.  The 
uses  of  a  building,  or  of  its  parts,  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  forms  employed,  but  the  expression 
must  be  beautiful  if  it  is  to  add  to  the  jesthetic 
character  of  the  building. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  in  this  principle 
of  Truth,  of  Sincerity,  of  Veracity,  as  applied  to 
architecture,  but  a  half  truth,  as  the  doctrine  of 
Artistic  Realism  in  all  its  modifications  teaches 
but  a  half  truth.  The  truth  which,  half  ex- 
pressed, has  led  to  so  persistent  a  life  for  this 
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discredited  realistic  theory  is  this :  that  untruth, 
insincerity,  lack  of  veracity,  and  pretence,  are  in 
general  disturbing,  unpleasant,  and  ugly ;  if  a 
work  of  art,  therefore,  is  to  have  permanent 
value,  it  must  avoid  the  expression  of  untruth 
and  pretence ;  and  the  easiest  way  to  avoid  this 
expression  of  untruth  and  pretence  is  to  bear  in 
mind,  and  to  some  extent  to  express,  the  truth. 
The  mere  expression  of  truth,  however,  will  not 
make  a  work  of  man's  hand  aesthetic;  the 
aesthetic  quality  is  something  which  must  be 
superaddeii. 

The  aim  of  every  artist  should  be  to  produce 
an  object  of  perfect  beauty,  in  whatever  material 
he  expresses  his  thought ;  this  he  cannot  well  do 
if  he  shocks  the  observer  with  unreality ;  and, 
if  he  be  an  architect,  he  cannot  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing this  efiect  of  permanent  beauty  in  his 
buildings  if  he  persistently  lies  about  the  con- 
struction he  adopts,  and  deceives  us  about  the 
uses  of  the  apartments  he  erects;  and  this  is 
due,  not  to  the  fact  that  where  he  succeeds  the 
truth  is  expressed,  but  to  the  fact  that  lying 
and  deception  are  in  themselves  anti-aesthetic. 
On  the  other  hand,  mere  sincerity  and  lack  of 
pretence  in  one's  architectural  work  will  not 
make  it  artistic ;  to  this  lack  of  deceit  must  be 
added  the  quality  of  beauty  which  brings  to  the 
masses  of  cultivated  beholders  a  permanent 
feeling  of  pleasure.  The  greatest  sincerity,  if 
unattractively  presented,  can  have  no  permanent 
aesthetic  value. 

If  the  position  thus  taken  be  correct,  then 
the  architect  may  well  make  certain  practical 
applications  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
guidance  of  his  artistic  efforts.     In  the  first 
place,  he  is  taught  that  he  should  aim  to  avoid 
the  pretence  of   constructional   effects  which 
evidently  cannot  exist ;  but,  having  done  this, 
he  must  equally  avoid  the  expressions  of  con- 
structional effects  which  are  not  beautiful.     It 
may  be  true,  to  take  an  analogy  from  a  kindred 
art  by  way  of  illustration,   that  the  human 
frame  is  largely  made  up  of  bone  and  muscle, 
and  the  artist-sculptor  will  certainly  not  model 
his  figure  so  that  it  will  appear  to  be  apparently 
unanatomical ;    nevertheless,  the   most   perfect 
reproduction  of  anatomical  detail  will  not  make 
a  statue  beautiful,  nor  would  we  consider  the 
sculptor  to  be  in  any  sense  an  artist  who  made 
it  a  principle  to  represent  his  human  subjects  as 
exceptionally  thin  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
position  of  bone  and  muscle  which  make  their 
attitudes  possible.     Similarly  is  it  true  that 
buildings  could  not  stand  did  there  not  exist 
certain  balancing  of  forces,  certain  strains  on 
material    parts,   certain    lines  of   thrust    and 
pressure ;  but  evidently,  to  strip  a  building  of 
all  beauty  in  order  to  express  this  balancing  of 
strains    and  thrusts   and  pressures,  would  be 
manifestly  absurd  firom  an  artistic  standpoint  ; 
the  critic  who  so  emphasizes  the  delight  be 
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obtains  iu  the  architect's  expression  of  these 
physical  forces  that  he  finds  in  such  expression 
alone  the  true  essence  of  architecture,  is  as 
abnormally  warped  in  his  aesthetic  development 
as  is  the  surgeon  who  finds  beauty  in  a  skeleton, 
or  in  a  fine  piece  of  dissection,  or  in  a  skilful 
preparation  of  cancerous  tissue. 

The  architect  should  aim  at  the  production 
of  a  beautiful  building ;  to  this  end  he  must 
avoid  obvious  constructional  untruth,  which  for 
most  intelligent  men  is  ugly ;  and  so  far  as  in 
him  lies  he  should  aim  to  emphasize  the  con- 
structional and  practical  values  of  the  parts  of 
his  structure;  and  this  for  the  simple  reason 
that  such  emphasis  tends  to  be  attractive  to  the 
intelligent  observer :  but  he  should  never  em- 
phasize these  constructional  and  practical  values 
at  the  expense  of  a  loss  of  beauty,  nor  need  he 
strive  for  this  emphasis  unless  it  is  possible  to 
gain  it  in  a  manner  which  will  actually  add 
to  the  permanent  sesthetic  value  of  the  building 
as  a  whole. 

But  as  the  architect  should  avoid  giving  the 
observer  the  shock  which  constructional  un- 
truth entails,  so  also  should  he  avoid  shocks 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds  which  involve  more  or 
less  of  ugliness ;  and  not  infrequently  he  finds 
that,  by  the  adoption  of  some  scheme  which  in- 
volves a  minor  inconsistency  of  construction,  he 
may  avoid  other  shocks  of  much  greater  im- 
portance. The  ideal  architect,  to  be  sure,  would 
of  course  be  able  to  avoid  all  shocks  of  all 
kinds,  but  the  poor  human  being  all  too  often 
finds  himself  called  upon  to  make  a  choice  of 
the  lesser  evil ;  and  surely  the  architect  who  is 
merely  human  should  not  be  condemned  if  he 
ask  us  to  overlook  some  inconsiderable  untruth 
for  the  sake  of  the  better  aesthetic  results  he 
thus  obtains.  He  may  well  argue  that  at  best 
we  can  express  but  partial  truth  in  any  art. 
The  truths  the  realist  is  wont  to  emphasize  are 
only  some  of  many  which  he  chooses  to  con- 
sider, while  he  leaves  out  of  sight  many  others 
which,  but  for  mere  convention,  might  as  well  be 
considered  as  those  which  he  aims  to  express. 
The  sculptor,  for  instance,  actually  assumes  in 
general  a  conventional  falsity  of  colourlessness 
which  he  asks  us  to  overlook  in  order  that  he 
may  the  better  express  certain  beauties  that  are 
independent  of  colour.  So  in  architecture  there 
are  many  other  truths  than  those  of  structural 
thrust  and  strain,  or  practical  use,  which  all 
artistic  architects  (and  even  those  who  labour 
to  express  constructional  values)  have  come  to 
overlook  entirely,  and  this  with  perfect  pro- 
priety in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  end 
in  view  is  the  production  of  beauty ;  e.g.  they 
overlook  the  nature  of  their  foundations,  of  the 
filling  in  behind  their  finished  protective  and 
ornamental  stone  facings,  of  the  masonry  and 
furrings  back  of  their  plastered  interior  wall 
surfaces.      If,  then,  it  be  permissible,  in  the 
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effort  to  build  beautiful  buildings,  to  foi^get 
some  of  many  realities,  why  should  not  the 
architect  occasionally  ask  us  to  pass  over  some 
slight  structural  disingenuousness,  provided  he 
is  able  by  such  means  to  produce  a  nobler  type 
of  beauty  than  were  possible  if  he  did  not  dis- 
reganl  this  minor  inconsistency  ? 

We  have  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  artist 
ancestors  many  architectural  forms  which  have 
arisen  from  constructional  usage,  all  too  often 
very  faulty  from  a  modem  scientific  stand- 
point ;  for  instance,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
eiyoy  to-day  the  beauty  of  the  maze  of  fljring 
buttresses  in  the  Grothic  cathedrals  had  the 
mediaeval  architects  imderstood  how  to  calcu- 
late thrusts  as  accurately  as  we  do,  and  had 
they  expressed  these  thrusts  logically.  Thus  it 
happens  that  inherited  architectural  forms, 
more  or  less  logical,  have  been  refined  and 
beautified  until  they  have  become  in  them- 
selves aesthetic  elements  capable  of  employment 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  artistic  quality  to 
buildings,  as  the  artist  in  colour  adds  to  the 
value  of  his  painting  by  his  technique;  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  manifest  reason  why  the 
modem  architect  should  not  use  such  elements, 
as  in  fact  his  ancestors  always  have  done,  to 
beautify  his  work,  without  too  great  regard  to 
their  constmctional  worth,  only  provided  he 
does  not  use  them  for  purposes  of  intentional 
deceit. 

Ai-chitecture,  more  than  all  the  other  arts,  is 
replete  with  forced  compromises.  A  symmetri- 
cal exterior,  for  instance,  may  produce  aesthetic 
results  which  could  not  be  gained  were  all  the 
minor  lack  of  symmetries  in  plan  emphasized 
upon  the  exterior.  The  artist  must  trust  to 
his  genius  to  determine  for  him  how  far  he  can 
afford  to  sacrifice  one  element  of  beauty  in  his 
effort  to  gain  another,  and  that  he  is  an  artist 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  tmths  he  over- 
looks are  forgotten  by  the  observer  in  the  beauty 
of  the  results  attained. 

It  is  thus  that  great  architects  have  almost 
invariably  used  old  constmctional  forms  as 
merely  decorative  features,  and  if  the  beauty 
of  the  result  is  sufficient  to  arouse  our  en- 
thusiasm we  do  not  hesitate  to  condone  the 
inconsistency.  It  is  thus  that  the  Romans  so 
often  used  the  Greece-bom  orders,  being  con- 
tent to  accept  and  adapt  forms  perfected  by 
long  use  in  other  relations  than  those  which 
were  appropriate  to  their  civilization,  and  in 
this  adaptation  adding  elements  of  grandeur 
and  proportion  which  lead  us  to  overlook  the 
illogical  usage.  It  is  thus  that  the  Venetians 
used  old  constmctional  forms  purely  decoratively 
to  add  elements  of  beauty  to  their  well-studittl 
compositions,  and  we  forget  the  inconsistency 
in  the  joy  we  gain  from  the  entrancing  group- 
ings in  their  waterside  palaces. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  conceded,  as  has  been 
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saggeeted  above,  that  the  ideal  architect  or  race 
of  architects  would  avoid  such  incoDsistencies, 
but  even  in  the  work  of  the  Greeks,  which 
reaches  the  highest  grade  of  consistency,  we 
find,  e,g,  in  the  triglyphs,  the  modillions,  the 
dentils,  of  their  masonry  temples,  the  use  of 
forms  which  had  been  perfected  in  wooden 
structures  and  which  were  used  decoratively, 
but  not  as  truthfully,  in  stone  constructions. 
In  the  development  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals, 
which  many  think  of  as  the  only  examples  of 
an  architecture  of  thoroughly  logical  construc- 
tion, we  can  easily  trace  the  same  practice, 
when,  for  instance,  we  note  the  blundering 
steps  by  which  the  columns  of  the  basilica, 
used  first  as  mere  columns,  were  gradually 
transformed  into  buttresses  when  engaged  in 
the  walls,  or  into  piers  where  standing  isolated 
and  free. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  appears  that  the  ex- 
pression of  constructional  truth  in  architecture 
is  only  one  element  amongst  many  which  are  at 
the  command  of  the  artist-architect  for  use  in 
the  production  of  beautiful  buildings, — a  most 
important  element,  indeed,  and  one  which,  if  skil- 
fully used,  must  add  great  satisfaction  to  the 
trained  observer,  one,  also,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
r^arded  without  great  risk  of  ruining  the 
beauty  of  the  building  in  which  the  architect  is 
expressing  his  thought.  But  for  all  that,  we 
are  compelled  to  agree  that  in  many  cases  this 
constructional  and  practical  worth  may  quite 
properly  be  subordinated  to  other  elements 
which  are  incompatible  with  it,  provided  the 
latter,  without  it,  are  capable  of  producing 
sesthetic  results  which  with  it  would  be  im- 
possible of  achievement. 

—  Henby  Rutgers  Marshall. 

T  SQUARXL  (See  Tee  Square,  imder 
Square.) 

TUBUliAR.  Having  a  section  like  a  tube 
of  any  shape  ;  thus  a  tubular  girder  is  a  built-up 
plate  beam  which  is  a  tube  of  rectangular  section. 

TUDELLA ;  sciUptor  and  architect. 

Studied  sculpture  in  Italy,  and  in  1528  es- 
tablished himself  in  Zaragoza,  Spain,  and  worked 
on  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city. 

Bermudez,  Diccionario  ;  Vifiaza,  Addiciones. 

TUDOR  ARCH.     (See  under  Arch.) 

TUDOR  ARCHITBCTURIL  The  accession 
of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne  of  England  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  period  so  distinct  in  the 
architectural  history  of  England  that  it  has 
been  customary  to  describe  it  by  the  name  of 
Henry's  Welsh  family,  Tudor.  No  one  period 
of  English  history  is  more  interesting  than  this, 
covering  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  a  long  and 
eventful  period  reaching  from  1485  to  1600. 
The  later  work  is  often  separately  designated  as 
Elizabethan,  but  there  is  hardly  sufficient  change 
in  character  to  make  a  real  division. 
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With  Tudor  times  an  enormous  impetus  was 
given  to  house-building  by  the  general  tendency 
toward  more  comfort  and  luxury,  and  this  was 
further  accelerated  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  which  put  land  and  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  the  layman. 

The  great  lord  and  landowner  was  not  only 
the  head  of  his  &mily,  but  the  head  of  a  host 
of  retainers  of  every  description,  from  lesser 
nobles  and  knights  down  to  the  artificers  in  the 
various  trades.  The  keeping  up  of  such  a  reti- 
nue and  establishment  bred  hospitality,  and  also 
led  to  a  demand  for  private  apartments  for  the 
famUy,  where  some  retirement  from  the  motley 
turmoil  was  possible. 

The  plan  of  the  house  had  developed  from  two 
directions  toward  a  similar  end.  The  buildings 
grouped  about  the  irregular  castle  court  grew 
into  the  group  which  surrounded  the  regular 
quadrangle.  The  great  hall  of  the  manor  or 
grange  was  extended  laterally,  and  then  at  right 
angles  on  the  two  ends,  until  it  also  enclosed  a 
quadrangle,  or  at  least  bounded  it  on  three  sides. 
Modifications  of  this  plan  gave  the  E  and  the  H 
plans.  These  then,  the  quadrangle,  the  £,  and 
the  H,  are  the  general  types  of  Tudor  house  plans. 

The  climate  called  for  substantial  material, 
light  on  the  south,  shelter  on  the  north,  steep 
roofe,  many  fireplaces,  and  abundant  admission 
of  sun.  Thus  the  English  characteristics  of 
Tudor  work  have  their  natural  explanation,  — 
buildings  long  and  low,  with  steep  roo&  and 
gables,  with  many  tall  chinmeys,  and  great 
glazed  bays. 

Of  the  rooms,  the  hall,  although  no  longer  so 
all-important  as  in  early  days,  was  still  the 
most  important  feature,  and  the  stairs,  but 
recently  mere  squared  logs  going  up  between 
walls,  were  now  an  especial  olyect  of  decoration. 
Oak  was  almost  invariably  the  material.  The 
stairs  had  close  strings,  and  the  balusters  and 
panels  forming  the  balustrade  were  often  pro- 
fusely carved  in  a  manner  which  suggested  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  yet 
was  distinctly  English.^ 

Indeed,  up  to  the  time  of  Grinling  Gibbons, 
there  was  no  carving  in  England  which  ap- 
proached in  skill  and  dexterity  the  work  of  Italy 
and  France.  It  was  coarse,  often  grotesque,  but 
generally  well-placed,  effective,  and  weU  under- 
stood in  relation  to  the  architecture  (this 
latter  an  especially  valuable  quality,  and  one 
liable  to  be  overlooked  when  the  technical  skill 
of  the  carver  attracts  too  much  attention). 

Although  Gothic  work  was  now  a  thing  of 
the  past,  in  nothing  is  its  influence  so  dearly 
seen  as  in  the  windows,  which,  throughout  the 
Tudor  period,  remained  subdivided  by  mullion 
and  transom,  and  thus  permitted  the  retention 
and  development  of  the  many-sided  bay  so  char- 

iPor  Italian  influence  under  Henry  viii.  see 
England,  Architecture  of. 
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TUDOR   ARCHITECTL'RE 


The  Interior  ot  die  Chapel  of  Ilpnry  VII.,  WpbI- 
minater  Abbey,  I>ondon.  ThLs  is  tile  typical  build- 
ing of  those  which  can  properly  be  calieJ  Tudor,  for 
it  waa  begun  within  fifteen  years  of  the  accessinn 
ot  the  Tudor  dynasty  In  the  person  ol  Henry  VII. 
(1485),  and  it  is  the  first  important  u  '     ' 

the  peaceful  times  succeeding  tJie  c'" " 


picture  shows  the  soiiili  flank  of  the  extraordinary 
bi-ass  acreen  which  Hurmunds  and  almost  hides  the 
altar  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  of 
York.  Through  the  central  door  is  seen  the  ambu- 
latory of  the  Abbey  and  the  HCreen  of  Edward 
the  Confessor's  Chapel.  The  stalls  are  appropri- 
ated to  the  Order  of  the  Batli. 


TUDOE  FLOWER 
acteiiBtic  of  the  Englieh  country  house,  both  as 
&n  external  feature  aDd  aa  a  marked  character- 
istic of  the  hall  and  dining  room,  in  which  it 
waa  most  frequently  found. 

With  the  growth  of  the  arte  and  the  new 
learning  more  space  was  required  for  pictures 
and  books,  and  this  may  have  in 
part  accounted  for  the  long  gal- 
leries which  were  so  striking  a 
feature.     These  rooms,  or  corri- 
dors, were  generally  on  an  upper 
floor,  often  running  the  length 
of  the  house  under  the  roof,  and 
of  such  size  and  importance  that 
the  English  artist  loved  here  to 
display  line  panelling,  marbleman-    ^'"•'"'''"  J^^J 
ties,  and  richly  modelled  ceilings. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Italian  influence 
was  more  clearly  felt,  and  classic  detail  was 
pretty  generally  adopted,  but  the  main  lines 
were  still  Tudor.  Under  her  successor,  classic 
really  began  to  rule,  and  a  distinct  style  arose 
known  fixim  the  Stuart  family  aa  Jacobean 
(which  see). 

(For  ecclesiastical  work  in  Tudor  times  see 
Gothic  Architecture  in  England.) 

—  R.  C.  Sturois. 

TtTDOR  FLOWilR  An  ornament  of  late 
English  Gothic  art ;  a  trefoil  flower  developed 
from  the  upright  points  of  the  croBsing  or  the 
cusps  of  the  foliated  arch. 

TITDOR  R08B.     (See  under  Rose.) 

TXnUIBIBS,  FAIiACE  OF  THB.  In 
Paris ;  built  originally  outside  the  walls.  It 
was  added  to  by  many  succeeding  princes,  but 
never  served  aa  the  principal  royal  residence 
until  the  Revolution,  when  Louis  XVI.,  being 
brought  into  Paris  by  the  mob,  took  up  his 
quarters  there.  Napoleon,  the  kings  of  the 
Restoration,  Louis  Philippe,  and  Napoleon  III. 
lived  there,  except  when  brief  visits  were  made  to 
Compifegne,  Saint-Cloud,  or  Fontainebleau.  The 
building  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1871, 


),  France; 


TUBKISTAN 
tone  or  unknown  antiquity ;  the  work  of  un- 
civilized people;  especially  a  barrow  or  grave 
mound ;  but  applied,  as  the  origin  of  the  word 
warrants,  to  artificial  hills  intended  for  sacri- 
ficial purposes,  the  ruins  of  fortifications,  and 
the  like,     (See  Mound.) 


I  ORKNBV   InLANDB.    Skction   hhowinq  Sbfabatb 
BUS  roR  BUBIAL  MAI>B  OF  FLAT  STUNBS. 

TUNISIA,  ARCHITBCTURB    OP.      (See 

North  Africa,  Architecture  of) 

TUMMUL.  A  passage  or  conduit  excavated 
through  solid  rock  or  ground,  or  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  or  built  under  water  in  croeaing 
a  river,  or  the  like,  for  a  highway,  for  a  railroad, 
or  merely  as  a  culvert,  or  for  sewer,  gss,  or 
water  pipes,  or  electric  wires. 

TUFliL  (Written  also  tupiq,  tupic,  tupek, 
and  tnpeck.)  From  the  Eskimo ;  a  tent.  In 
the  milder  Arctic  weather  the  Iglu  and  Iglugeak 
become  uninhabitable,  the  former  because  of  the 
dampness,  and  the  latter  because  the  dome  melta 
and  &1Ib  in.  The  Eskimo  then  resort  to  tents. 
Some  of  these  resemble  the  ordinary  Tipi,  but 
have  no  amoke  hole,  the  fire  being  built  outside, 
while  othere  are  of  a  horseshoe  shape,  and  still 
others  are  similar  to  oiur  "A"  tents,  but  with 
rounded  ends.  These  variations  belong  to  dif- 
ferent localities.  Skina  are  the  usual  covering. 
Sometimes  two  or  mora  teDt«  are  placed  to- 
gether.    (See  also  Earmang.) 


ward;  Xansen  ;  Rink;  Ross;  Hall. 
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and  ita  mins  cleared  away  in  1885,  The  original 
design  of  Jean  Bullant  is  of  incomparably  more 
consequence  than  any  of  the  later  additions,  and 
can  be  seen  in  Du  Cerceau's  Bastimentt  de  la 
France.  The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  is  one  of 
the  public  parks  of  Paris,  and  contains  some  im- 
portant pieces  of  sculpture.  —  B.  S. 

TUMULUS.     An  artificial  mound  of  prohis- 
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DUE  OF.     (See  Moslem  Archi- 
tecture ;    Roman  Imperial ;  also 
Asia  Minor,  Architecture  of ;  Bal- 
kan Peninsula ;    Egypt ;   Syria.) 
TURKISTAH,       ARCHI- 
TBCTCTRS   OF.      That  of  the 
country  lyiug  immediately  north 
of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Persia 
p^^BRNB*^*^"  ""*'  ***'*  "^  Afghanistan,   ex- 
tending from  the  boundaries  of 
the  lofty  table-land  of  Pamir  on  the  east  to  the 
trans-Caspian  provinces  of  the  Ruaaian  empire 
on  the  west,  and  including  the  citiea  of  Bokhara, 
Khiva,  Merv,  Samarcand,  and  Taabkand.     The 
whole  country  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
Ruaaia  since  1876,  but  the  population  is  still 
thinly  distributed,  of  mixed  Asiatic  origin,  and 
is  probably  much  smaller  than  it  was  in  the 
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TURKISTAN 

sixteenth  century  of  our  era  and  previous  to 
that  time.  The  term  Turkistan  is  more  prop- 
erly applied  to  this  country  than  any  other 
geographical  expression,  because  the  tendency  of 
modem  ethnological  and  geographical  writing  is 
to  speak  of  the  ruling  races  which  originated 
here  as  "Turks,"  using  that  term  in  a  general 
sense.  The  conquering  Khans  of  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  of  our  era  are 
considered  Turks  as  much  as  the  Se^uks  or  the 
Ottomans. 

The  country  has  been  little  visited  by  any 
European  who  has  had  a  sense  of  archit^tural 
art,  but  recent  travellers  have  at  all  events 
taken  photographs  which  have  been  published 
in  their  volumes.  One  traveller  in  Turkistan 
had,  however,  a  marked  feeling  for  architectural 
fine  art,  Eugene  Schuyler  (d.  July,  1890),  who 
travelled  in  the  country  in  1875-6. 

The  fine  arts  of  the  country  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by  Ghine^se  example  ;  but  it  is  not  in 
architectural  art  that  the  Chinese  influence 
could  be  most  weighty.  In  the  northeast,  be- 
tween Tashkand  and  Kuldja,  there  are  the  ruins 
of  cities  in  which  Chinese  building  had  evidently 
controlled  the  design,  and  in  Eul4ja  itself  the 
ancient  buildings  have  been  ruined  and  this 
city,  though  close  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  \s 
almost  wholly  a  Turki  town.  (See  China, 
Architecture  of)  It  is  a  Persian  influence 
which  is  the  most  visible  in  all  the  architectural 
art  known  to  us ;  but  this  not  exclusively  the 
influence  of  the  Persian  art  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  following  years  with  its  strong 
tendency  toward  decoration,  both  external  and 
internal,  by  means  of  glazed  tiles  in  brilliant 
colour.  It  is  rather  a  more  ancient  Persian  art 
dating  from  the  early  years  of  the  Moslem  con- 
trol, or  roughly  speaking,  from  the  eighth  to 
the  twelfth  century  inclusive.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  articles  on  Persia  that  land 
has  always  been  a  centre  of  decorative  art,  its 
influence  felt  over  the  whole  of  Western  Asia 
and  thence  by  the  whole  Byzantine  empire  and 
indirectly  Europe  itself  in  the  earlier  Middle 
Ages.  This  exceptional  mastery  of  artistic 
design  was  developed  in  a  more  strictly  archi- 
tectural sense  after  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  of  our  era,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
cities  named  in  the  first  paragraph  above, 
though  none  have  been  explored  and  studied  of 
a  certain  date  earlier  than  1150,  are  all  of  a 
Persian  type,  giving  distinct  evidence  of  a  still 
earlier  influence  coming  from  Persia  and  develop- 
ing in  the  comparatively  uncivilized  northern 
country  in  a  slightly  different  way  from  that  of 
the  Persian  cities. 

The  four-centred  pointed  arch  characterizes 
these  buildings  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
latest  epoch ;  simple  and  unbroken  masses  of 
wall  decorated  with  patterns  in  colored  brick- 
work or  in  slight  relief  of  bricks  set  horizontally, 
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vertically,  and  at  various  slopes  in  the  outermost 
shell  or  fsice  of  the  wall  are  common  methods  of 
decoration.     The  rotmd  minaret  at  Bokhara  Lb 
a  simple  truncated  cone  with  very  steep  sides, 
crowned  by  a  cylindrical  chamber  like  a  belfiy 
carried  in  slight  projection  by  a  system  of  cor- 
belling; and  this  structure  from  base  to  the 
springing  of   the   corbel  course  is  absolutely 
unbroken  by  window  or  visible  door  (the  entry 
being  from  a  small  building  a4Joining)  and  is 
adorned  merely  by  horizontal  bands  of  colour 
sparingly  and  most  judiciously  applied.     The 
mosques   on   the  great  square  at  Samarcand, 
called  by  Schuyler,  The  Medressehs,  Shir-Dar, 
Tilla-Kari,  and  Ulug-Bek,  have  each  a  superb 
porch  with  a  very  lofty  arch  dividing  the  whole 
mass  of  the  central  pavilion  into  two  heavy 
piers  ;  wings  with  much  lower  walls  are  flanked 
by  conical  minarets.     The  Medresseh  Shir-Dar 
has  lost  the  crowning  chamber  or  gallery  of  its 
minaret,  but  has  preserved  the  corbelling  which 
once  carried  it,  and  a  cupola  with  the  lofty  and 
circular  drum  concealed  from  the  front  by  the 
lofty  porch  is  attractive  from  the  rear  and  side. 
A  similar  cupola  crowns  the  celebrated  Guramir, 
the  supposed   tomb  of  the  conqueror  Timur 
(d.  1405)  in  the  neighborhood  of  Samarcand. 
The  much  later  palace  at  Ehokand  retains  some 
of  the  features  of  these  older  buildings,  but  is 
very  inferior  in  dignity  of  mass  or  in  grace  of 
proportion.     It  is,  moreover,  covered  by  diaper 
patterns  very  ill-imagined,  according  to  the  too 
common  tendency  of  modem  Persian  art,  which 
seems  to  assume  that  there  cannot  be  too  much 
of  such  covering  patterns.     (See  Decoration ; 
Diaper ;  Polychromy.)    At  the  city  of  Turkistan, 
in  the  far  north,  is  the  very  ancient  tomb  said  to 
have  been  begun  by  Timur,  and  there  is  also  the 
mosque  called  Hazret,  or  the  Divine  Presence, 
which  was  certainly  built  by  that  conqueror. 
These  buildings,  dating  from  the  last  few  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  still  retain  some  part 
of  their  admirable  tile  sheathing. 

Samarcand,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  on 
earth,  and  carefully  managed  exploration  in  this 
town  should  result  in  a  great  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Asiatic  archi- 
tecture. 

The  simple  buildings  of  the  people  and  the 
relics  of  ancient  architecture  before  the  time  of 
Moslem  influence  coming  from  Persia  are  alike 
unstudied  and  unknown  except  for  the  occasional 
evidence  of  photographs  taken  for  another  pur- 
pose. The  opportunity  for  enlarged  archaeo- 
logical research  in  the  one  case,  and  of  social 
study  in  the  second,  with  the  architectural 
interest  inherent  in  both  would  seem  to  be 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  region  in  the  world. 

Bigham,  A  Bide  Through  Western  Ana,  1897  ; 
Schuyler,  Turkistan,  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  JRus- 
sian  Turkistan,  Khokand,  Bukhara,  and  Kul^fo, 
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PLATE  XXXIII 


TURKISH   ARCHITECTURE 

Tnteriornftlie  treat  Mosque  of  Sultan  Suleiman  I.  of  noo-European  work  iif  the  sort.     The  legend  is 

(Siileiiofinieli}.     Tliis  Is  tlie  most  liiiporLant  piece  that  two  pioctii  (nui  shown  in  liiis  I'lalc)  were 

ot  Turkish  architecture,  and  was  built  In  Imitation  taken  in  war  with  tlie  I'erslaiiR.  and  timt  die  nthera 

oF  Cbe  charch  of  S.  Sophia,  at  least  in  so  Car  as  the  wtre  copied  or  studied  from  Ihrm.     Tliu  building 

cupola  and   pendentives  are  concerned,     .■stained  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  siileenth  century, 
glass  Is  remarkable  as  tlie  must  Important  display 


TUSS  (v.).  To  lay  up,  as  an  arch,  in  brick 
or  stone  on  a  teraporaiy  centring. 

TURN  BOUT.     Same  aa  Tumbuckte. 

TURNBITCKLR  A  right  and  left  screw 
coupling  in  the  form  of  a  link,  both  ends  of 
which  screw  on  the  separated  ends  of  a  rod  ot 
bar,  BO  that  by  turaiog  the  buckle  the  tension 
of  the  rod  or  bar  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
at  will.     It  is  often  used  in  setting  up  a  truss. 

TUHHUVa  PIBCB.  A  piece  of  board  cut 
to  a  cuire  to  guide  the  mason  in  turning  any 
small  arch  for  which  no  ceotring  is  required. 


TUUPnr,  JEAK ;  architect  and  sculptor. 

With  Antoine  Avemier,  Amoul  Boulin,  and 
Alexandre  Huet  he  made  the  stalls  of  the  cathe- 
.  dral  of  Amiens  (Somme,  France),  finished  in 
1522. 

Gilbert,  Cathfdrale  (TAmient. 

TURRET.  A  small  tower ;  especially  one 
attached  to  a  larger  tower,  as  where  an  ^chau- 
guette  or  stair  turret  rises  above  the  platform  of 
a  foriiified  tower,  or  where  a  circular  stair  is 
built  at  an  angle  of  a  church  tower  to  lead  to 
the  belfry. 

Pepper  Box  Turret.  A  turret  circular  in 
plan,  and  with  some  form  of  conical  or  domical 
roof. 

TUBCAir  ARCUITUCT  U  HE.  A.  That 
of  the  ancient  Etruscans  (see  Etruscan  Archi- 
tecture). 

B.  That  of  modem  Tuscany  at  any  epoch, 
especially  any  style  taking  shape  in  this  region 


TUSCAN  OBDBB 
and  not  extending  much  beyond  it.     The  most 
important  of  such  styles  is  the  round-arcbed 


ToEBrr;  Glastonbdrt  Abbkv,  c.  1200;  It  cotbbs 
THB  Head  op  a   Wimdino  Stair  akd  oivaa 

ACCBSB   TO  THE   RoO»a. 

Gothic,  exemplified  by  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  and 
the  Bargello,  or  palace  of  the  Podestk,  both  in 
Florence,  and  the  cathedral  of  Lucca,  and  other 
buildings,  a  style  which  was  mainly  Gothic  in 


TtTRRKT;  S.  Hart's,  Bbvkblt;  c.  14S0. 

stnictuie  with  its  system  of  building  received 
from  the  North,  but  protested  against  the  north- 
ern style  as  a  decorative  Bystem. 

TUSCAW  ORDER,  One  of  the  three  Ro- 
man orders  of  architecture  according  to  Vitruvius; 
one  of  tbe  five  recognized  by  sixteenth  century 


TURRET;  TOWN  HALL  OF  3AUMUR,  WITH  TWO  ANGLE  TURRETS  OR  ECHAUGUBTTBS, 


TUSK 
writere.  It  resemblea  the  Roman  Doric,  but 
has  fewer  aod  bolder  moiildinge,  no  triglyphs, 
and  no  decorated  details.  In  neoelassic  work 
the  shafts  are  sotoetiTnea  built  with  rusticated 
bands,  and,  in  a  su  peri  in  posit  ion  of  orders,  its 
plac«  is  in  the  basement. 

TTTSBl.  A  bevelled  siiouliler  OD  a  tenou  to 
give  it  udditiotial  strength,  the  mortise  being 
cut  to  correspund, 

TWO-PAIR  (adjectival  tenn).  In  a  London 
lodging  house,  belonging  to  the  third  story,  ac- 
cessible by  two  flights  of  stairs.  The  two-pair 
front  is  the  front  room  of  the  third  story,  count- 
ing from  the  street,  or  the  second  story  in  Eng- 
lish usage. 

TXTOFAXt.     Same  as  Tympanum. 


Tyhpam 


I  Win 


l-Bahah,  Svf 


TTMPANXTM.  Tlie  triangiikr  recessed 
space  beneath  the  coping  of  a  po<liinent  and  Ite- 
tween  the  raking  cornice  of  tlie  roof  and  the  hori- 
zontal geison  below.  Also  the  slab  or  piece  of 
walling  whieh  is  used  to  fill  up  the  space  be- 
tweeii  an  arch  and  the  square  head  of  a  door  or 
window  below.  This  may  be  a  single  stone,  or, 
if  of  small  jmrts,  it  may  rest  upon  a  lintel.  It 
is  often  used  for  rich  decoration,  and  in  large 
Gothic  churches  it  may  receive  the  richest  relief 
sculpture,  as  seen  in  Vol.  II.,  Plates  I.  and  IV., 
and  cut  col.  20<'l.  The  term  having  merely  the 
general  significance  of  a  smooth,  thin  plate  or 
membrane  is  applied  also  to  a  panel  by  writers 
who  take  the  word  in  this  sense  direct  from 
Vitnivius,  IV.  6.     (Compare  Lunette.) 

TYROL,  ARCUlTilCTUKB  OF.  (See 
Austrian  State,-*.) 

TZAPOTBCO  ARUUITUCTURB.  That  of 
the  Amerioiu  Indians  of  the  Tz;ii)oteco  stock, 
whose  country  was  south  of  the  Aztec,  and  who 
rivalled  the  latter  in  their  arehitectural  works, 
still  exhibited  in  the  ruins  of  Mitla.  (See 
Mexico,  Arehitectiire  of,  §  L) 

TZOMPAHTLI.  An  Aztec  building  erected 
for  the  pTirpo,se  of  receiving  and  executing  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  for  dividing  their  flesh  among 
the  proper  recipients,  (See  Mexico,  Architec- 
ture of,  g  I.)  —  F.  S.  D. 


UNDBEPINNING 

A  mural  painter  at  Pisa  and  Florence.  (In 
the  General  Biography,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle ; 
Vasari  ;  Nagler  ;  also  Miintz,  Renaissance.) 

UDZNE,  aiOVANin  DA.  (See  Ricami. 
tori,  Giovanni  de'.) 

OPPlZt  (In  Italian,  Gh  Uffizi,  "the  of- 
fices.") A  building  in  Florence  of  which  the 
uppermost  story  is  usc<l  for  a  museum,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  Europe. 

1TIJ>IAN  BASIUCA.  (See  Basilica  of 
Trujan.) 

UUtlCH  VON  BHBINailN;  architect; 
d.  14:i9. 

Ulrich  from  Ensingen,  a  village  in  Switzer- 
land near  Fribourg.  was  chief  architect  of  the 
cathedral  of  Ulm  (begun  1377)  from  1390, 
when  the  most  importiint  part  of  the  constnic- 
tion  was  actually  undertaken,  until  his  death  in 
1429.  From  1410  to  1429  he  was  also  em- 
ployed in  some  capacity  at  the  cathedral  of 
Strasburg.  In  1387  he  was  called  to  Milan  to 
advise  concerning  the  construction  of  the  cathe- 
dral. He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Gaapard 
and  Mathias. 

Hawler,  Vim*  Kviintgrivhirhtf  im  Mittflnlltr; 
Gl^ninl,  Lph  ArlMi-n  <lf  t'Almce;  Sclinciigans,  Leg 
ATChitiTlvi'  tie  .Sfnuiiihiirg. 

tTNBURHT.  Not  bake<l,  or  fired,  in  a  kiln ; 
said  of  articles  of  clay  such  as  in  most  cases  are 
BO  completed  by  exposure  to  heat.  Unbumt 
bricks  are  very  common  in  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
building. 

nMCOTTHBED.  Masonry  not  laiil  up  in 
courses  or  layers  with  continuous  horizontal 
joints,  but  irregularly.  (See  Ashlar;  Course; 
Masonry.) 

UNCrORinM.  In  the  Roman  hatha,  an 
aimrtnient  u.*cil  by  the  bathers  for  anointing 
the  bodies  with  oil  or  some  unguent,  which  was 
then  scrapeil  oil'  with  a  etrigil.  (Called  also 
Ebeothesium.) 

niTDERCROFT.  Any  vault  or  secret  pas- 
sage underground. 

TTNDBRCUT.  In  carving,  as  in  high  reliefs. 
cut  awny  behind  ;  said  of  the  background  or  of 
the  whole  carving,  the  figures  standing  clear,  or 
nearly  clear,  from  the  bai-kground. 

UHDERDRAWIT.  Closeil  beneath,  as  by 
latii  an<l  plaster,  or  by  boanling,  as  when  a 
floor  previously  of  exposnl  timber  is  closed  for 
greater  warmth  or  prevention  of  sound.  By 
extension,  having  the  whole  structure  of  a  ceil- 
ing put  in,  as  beneath  the  roof  of  a  cottage, 
leaving  a  garret  ab.ivc. 

TTNDBRPIHHlNa.  A.  The  rough  walls 
or  piers  supjwrting  the  first  floor  timbers  of  a 
building  without  n  cellar.  The  upper  part  of  » 
foundation  wall  showing  above  the  grade  luid 
under  the  water  table,  or  ground  sill.  In  Kew 
Englan<l  ofren  used  for  the  masonry  foundations, 
as  in  a  house  otherwise  built  of  wood, 

B.    The  material  and  labour  used  in  replacing. 


TYMPANUM  OF  DOOR;  CHUBCH  OF  S.  JEAK-BAKTISTE  DE  BELLEVILLE,  PARIS. 


UNDBBTHBOATINa 
in  whole  or  in  part,  &n  old  or  infinn  foundstion 
wail  with  ft  new  wall,  or  in  extending  with  new 
material  a  wall  already  built  to  a  lower  and  more 
stable  bottom.  The  terms  aleo  applied  to  labour 
and  material  employed  in  the  reconstruction  of 
an  old  wall,  so  aa  to  furnish  a  new  and  perma- 
nent bed  for  a  stone  or  bearing  for  a  beam.  (See 
Shoring.) 

UnUURTHROATZNO.  The  cove  of  an 
outside  cornice  when  so  treated  as  to  serve  aa  a 
drip. 

Ul*i>UK  W  UJTUHS'  DOOR ;  IIOOR ;  etc. 
An  appliance,  or  fitthig,  of  the  form  and  struc- 
ture approved  by  the  insurance  companies  as 
not  calculated  to  bum  readily  or  to  help  the 
spread  of  lire. 

UMIlUiiATEID.  Arranged  with  a  wavelike 
form  or  movement,  as  in  a  guillocbe,  or  in  any 
other  decorative  fenture. 

UNOBWITTER,  QBORO  OO^TLOB ; 
architect;  b.  1H20;  d.  1864. 

In  1637  he  entered  the  academy  in  Munich. 
In  1843  be  settled  in  Hamburg,  and  afterward 
practised  in  Liibeck  and  Leipzig.  Ungewitter 
published  Lehrbuch  tier  OothiKken  Kotiatruc- 
Honen  (Leipsig,  1890-1892,  2  vols.  4to); 
Gothiache  Sladt  und  Landhaiiner  (Berlin, 
1889-1890);  Oothische  Htjlzarchitektur  (Ber- 
lin,  1889-1890,  folio).     (See  Statz.) 

Reicbensperger,  Genrg  Gutttob  VngrwitUr. 

UNITBD  STATBS,  ARCHITBCTnRB 
OP.  Thai  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  republic, 
aa  it  was  after  the  Gadsden  Purchase  in  1853. 

%  I.  Pre-Columbian  Era.  The  architec- 
tural constructions  of  the  aboriginee  of  America 


Uhitkd  States:  Huuhk  at  Piiikon  Govs,  Mass 

were,  and  are,  exceedingly  varied  in  form,  loca- 
tion, material,  ami  method.  Almost  every  kind 
of  position  where  a  house  or  villuge  might  be 
established,  according  to  expedience  or  necessity, 
was  ailopted,  from  the  immediate  shores  of  the 
sea  to  almost  inaccessible  ledges  in  mighty 
cliffs  of  the  far  interior.  Alnioat  every  ma- 
terial available  fur  building  purposes,  except- 
ing metals,  was  utilized,  from  mere  twigs  and 


UNITED  STATBS 
branchea  of  treea  to  stone ;  even  to  mow  and 
the  bones  of  wludes.     And  the  structures  were 
given    almoat   every   possible    shape;   square, 
round,  semicircular,  oval,  triangular,  rectangu- 
lar, conical,  and  domed,     The  methods  of  erect- 
ing embraced  framing,  wattling,  maaonry,  pis^ 
jacal,  and  others.     Many  structures  were  only 
of  one  story,  but  some  were  of  four  or  five. 
From  the  rude  bough  wickyup  of  the  Arizona 
Fai  Ut«,  lightly  abandoned  on  every  change 
of  camp,  to  the  massive  and  elaborately  orna- 
mented stone  buildings  of  the  Maya  of  Yucatan, 
is  an  immense  range,  greater  than  can  be  else- 
where studied  within  our  historic  period.     It 
is  possible,  therefore,  m  America  to  take  up 
the  study  of  house  building  where  the  thread 
is  lost  in  Europe,  and  with  both  follow  the 
line  of  development  from  the  wickyup  to  the 
Partlienon.      Examples  of  almost  every  form 
of  dwelling  possible  for  mankind  to  devise  exist 
still  in  America,  occupied  or  in  ruins.     Appar- 
ently the  very  beginning  is  in  the  sun  shelter, 
of  which  there  may  yet  be  observed  specimens 
in   temporary  use  among   American    Indiana. 
Passing  into  the  wickyup  type,  then  into  the 
more  substantial  and  pennanent  wigwam,  the 
adobe  house  and  the  durable  atone  house  were 
finally  arrived  at,  all  forms  being  determined 
by  culture  stage  and  by  envuonment.     Foreet 
regions  developed  bark  housee ;  polar  regions, 
snow  houses ;  treeless  plains  with  large  game, 
portable  tents ;  arid  regions,  where  disintegrat- 
ing cliffs  offer  abundance  of  ready-made  building 
material,  stone  houses  ;  broad,  dry  valleys  with 
little  timber  or  stone,  and  no  large  game,  mud 
or  adobe  houses,  with  a  growth  from 
isolated  one-family  structures  to  huge 
communal  affairs,  half  fortress  in  charac- 
ter.    No  better  exhibition  can  be  found 
of  the  manner  in  which  man  in  all  stages 
of  culture  adapts  himself  to  varying 
conditions,  than  in  this  wide  range  of 
AmeriCHU  aboriginal  architecture.     Ma- 
terials are  moulded  to  his  needs  accord- 
ing to  his  degree  of  progress.     With 
nothing  better  in  the  way  of  an  axe 
than  a  broken  stJine,  trees  were  felled 
for  frames,  or  lintels,  or  rafters.     Logs 
were  split  into    planks  by    means    of 
wooden   or  bone  wedges,  and  dressed 
with  adzes  of  Jade,  serpentine,  obsidian, 
or  similar  stone.     Elaborate  carvings  in 
wood  and  stone  were  executed  with  stone 
and   shell   chisels,    and   knives.      Roofs    were 
ma<le  of  bark,  of  skins,   of  snow,   of  woven 
bark    mats,    or    of    timbers,    reeds,    earth,    or 
stone.     Within  the  limit  of  the  United  States 
are  found  ex^iniples  of  most  of  the  methods  of 
construction  employed,  culminating  in  such  sub- 
stantial  buildings  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Tari- 
OU9  occupied  villages  of  the  Pueblos,  like  Tsas, 
Zuiii,  and  the  towns  of  the  Molds,  and  in  the 
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numerous  ruins  ecatteret)  over  the  Southwest, 
nice  Casa  Grande,  the  Clifi'  Dwellings  (which 
Bee),  and  those  of  the  Pecos  and  the  Chaco, 
the  latter  representing  the  hiKheet  quality  of 
masoDiy  to  be  found  north  of  Mexico.  Metal 
tools  were  not  used  north  of  the  Aztec  country, 
and  nowhere,  prior  to  the  European  advent, 
was  metal  in  an;  way  a  part  of  the  con- 
struction. (See  Mexico,  Architecture  of,  §  1 ; 
Assembly  House  ;  Cajon  ;  Communal  Dwelling ; 
Jacal;  Kiva;  Lodge;  Mound;  Pis^j  Tipi; 
etc.)  —  F.  S.  Dellenbauoe. 

§  II.     Modem  Era.     As  a  rule,  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  territory  comprised  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  United  States  was  English 
in  its  origin,  and  the  prevailing  influence  con- 
tinued to  be  English  down  to  the  third  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  centui?.      The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  may  be  briefly  noteil.     The  Athtntic 
seaboanl,  which  included  at]  that  there  was  of 
the  United  States  when  their  in- 
dependence was  declared,  included 
landR  originally  settled  or  claimed 
by  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
France,  as  well  as  by  Great  Brit^    . 
ain.     The  oldest  settlement  on 
the  coast  was  the  Spanish  Saint 
Augustine ;  but  Florida  did  not 
become  a  part   of    the    United 
States  until  1821.     The  princi- 
pal relics  of  the  Spanish  domi- 
nation are    the  cathedral   of  S. 
Augustine  (1793),  and  the  fort 
now  called  Marion  (1756).      In 
California,    Arizona,    and    New 
Mexico,  which  were  not  acquired 
by  the  United  States  until  1648, 
there   are  no  Spanish   buildings    \ 
comparable  in  extent  or  costli- 
ness with  the  churches  of  Old 
Mexico.     The    Spanish    manner 
of  building  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended   northward    from     Florida    to    South 
Carolina,  in  at  least  one  noteworthy  instance, 
that  of  S.  James's  Church,  at  Goose  Creek,  on 
the  Cooper  River,  built  about  1715.     lu  this 
edifice  the  indications  of  Spanish  workmanship 
are  unmistakable.       In  \t&  present  condition, 
it  shows  that  preparations  had  been  made  for 
surmounting    its    front    with    the    curvilinear 
screen,  or  sham  gable,  which  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  Spanish  ecclesiastical  sTchitecture ; 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  this  frontis- 
piece was  ever,  in  feet,  added.     The  detail  else- 
where is  equally  Spanish.     Apart  from  a  few 
detached  churches,  the  principal  remains  of  the 
Spaobh  domination,  of  what  is  now  the  Pacific 
slope  of  the  United  States,  are  the  buildings 
of  the  Catholic  missiwia,  each  group  of  which 
includes   a  church.     (See    California   Mission, 
under  Mission.) 

The  only  relics  of  French  colonization  within 
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tne  limita  of  the  United  States  are  in  Louisi- 
ana, where  there  are  traces  of  the  successive 
occupations  of  France  and  Spain.  Founded  by 
Bienville,  in  1718,  New  Orleans  continued  to 
be  held  by  the  French  until  1769,  when 
Spain  took  formal  possession  under  a  cession 
granted  in  1762.  In  1800,  the  French  retook 
possession  under  the  treaty  of  San  Ildephonso, 
and,  in  1803,  Louisiana  was  acquired  by  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  the  only  relic  of  the 
original  French  occupation  is  the  Ursuline  eon- 
vent,  now  known  as  the  Archbishop's  Palace, 
whicli  was  erected  under  Bienville's  administra- 
tion, in  1727.  It  is  a  plain  building  of  two 
stories,  in  stuccoed  brick,  with  a  central  pa- 
vilion crowned  with  a  low  pediment ;  but  in 
spite  of  its  plainness,  it  has  enough  of  archi- 
tectural character  to  indicate  the  nationality 
of  its  builders.  The  most  conspicuous  monu- 
ment of  the  Spanish  domination  is  the  cathe- 
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dral,  built  in  1794,  but  named  ailer  the  patron 

saint  of  France.  Fronting  an  open  square,  and 
with  the  flanking  municipal  buildings  of  stuc- 
coed brick,  it  makes  a  somewhat  pretentious 
architectural  composition  for  a  colonial  capital, 
of  no  more  importance  than  Hew  Orleans  was 
when  it  was  built  The  mansard  roofs  of  the 
flanking  buildings  are  later  additions  ;  the  origi- 
nal scheme  having  been  that  of  the  Ursuline 
convent,  a  nearly  equal  triple  division  into  two 
wings,  and  a  central  pavilion  crowned  with  a 
low  pediment.  These  buildings  also  are  of  two 
stories  only.  They  are  very  massively  built  of 
brick,  and  derive  some  importance  from  their 
size  and  solidity,  if  not  from  their  design.  The 
cathedral  seems  to  have  been  originally  designed 
in  the  Spanish,  or  Spanish- American  manner, 
with  a  frontispiece,  consisting  of  a  free  standing 
gable,  and  a  lower  roof  behind.  But  the  exist- 
ing flanking  and  central  towers,  which  are  no 
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more  congnioue  with  the  front  than  admirable 
in  themBelves,  were  added  in  1851,  together 
with  other  alterations  that  obscure  the  orif^na] 
design.  The  domestic  building  of  the  New 
Orleans  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  by  its  dilapidated  remains,  was 
much  more  Spanish  than  French,  showing  the 
heavy  Spanish  tiled  roofs,  and  the  deeply  re- 
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stone,  sparingly  gamiBhed  with  brick,  or,  more 
commonly,  rectangles  of  stonework  one  story 
high,  with  roof  gables  of  timber,  and  the  eaves 
projecting  beyond  the  walls,  a  protective  de- 
vice, which  gave  the  building  its  only  touch 
of  picturesqucness.  Specimens  of  these  are 
stiil  numerous  in  that  part  of  New  Jersey 
behind   the   Palisades.     The   Van   Cortlandt 
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cessed  upper  galleries,  suitable  to  a  tropical 
climate,  and  also  the  massiveness  of  construc- 
tion which  has  preflerveil  dwellings  originally 
humble,  where  they  have  not  been  demolished 
by  fire,  or  by  design. 

The  Dutch  settlers  on  the  Hudson,  as  well  as 
the  Swedish  settlers  on  the  Delaware,  followed 
their  native  modes  of  building  so  far  as  possible. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  toward  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  they  were  able  to 
build  of  substantial  materials.  It  is  not  ptob- 
nble  that  there  are  a  dozen  buildings  left  stand- 
ing in  the  region  settled  by  the  Dutch,  which 
antedat*  the  final  British  occupation  of  New 
York  in  1674.  The  farmhouses  built  in  the 
Dutch  manner  after  that  time  were  of  rough 
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manor  house,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River,  was  built  in  1681,  and  the  SUp  hoiise, 
on  Bergen  Heights,  in  Jerwy  City,  in  1666. 
The  older  part  of  the  Philipse  manor  house, 
now  the  City  Hall  of  Yonkcra,  was  built  in 
1682,  by  Frederic  Philipse,  the  richest  mer- 
chant of  his  time ;  and  the  nwleness  of  its  in- 
terior workmanship  attests  the  absence  from 
the  colony  of  skilleal  carvers  in 
wood.  The  brickwork  of  the 
period  is  very  good,  but  both 
bricks  and  bricklayers  were  im- 
ported. But,  upon  the  whole, 
the  building  of  the  Dutch  set- 
tiers  was  so  simple  and  humble, 
and  so  exclusively  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  bodily  wants, 
that  it  cannot  be  called  archi- 
te<;ture.  How  simple  it  was 
may  he  judged  from  the  fact 
that  what  was  really  a  "  speci- 
men "  of  Dutch  architecture, 
the  so-called  "  Vanderbeyilen 
Palace"  in  Albany,  built  in 
1725,  was  a  building  of  two 
stories,  measuring  50  feet  bv 
Mass.,  1036.  ^a  ^a  «.:.i,  i,  .  ._  _,  „  ' 
20,  and  with  but  two  rooms  on 

the  ground  floor.  The  churches  were  as  plain 
as  the  dwellings,  mere  "  meetinghouses,"  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  only  one  that  remains,  that  huilt 
at  Sleepy  Hollow,  hi  1699,  by  Philipse.  This  is  a 
room  of  moderate  size,  enclosed  in  walls  of  rough 
stone,  with  window  arches  of  yellow  Holland 
brick,  its  ecclesiastical  character  being  denoted  by 
the  tall  undivided  windows,  and  the  apsid&l  end 
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Perhaps  the  only  Temaining  buildingB  of  the 
Swedish  settlement  upon  the  Delaware  are  two 
churches,  almost  exactly  contemporary  with  the 
last  meDtioned,  and  with  each  other.  The 
"Old  Swedes"  church,  at  WilmingtoD,  was 
begun  in  1698,  and  was  consecrated  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  1699.  It  is  a  rectangle  of  rough  stone, 
66  feet  long,  36  broad,  and  20  high,  with  walls 
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varying  in  thickness  from  2  to  3  feet,  with 
openings  arched  and  groined  in  brickwork. 
The  existing  porch,  built  mainly  as  a  buttress 
for  the  walls,  which  had  shown  a  dangerous 
weakness,  was  not  added  until  1762,  nor  the 
existing  tower  until  1802.  Although  the  pas- 
tor of  the  church  was  a  Swede,  the  workmen 
employed  upon  it  were  Englishmen  from  Philn- 
<lelphia,  and  what  of  architectural  character  the 
building  ran  be  said  to  possess  is  English  also. 
The  "  Old  Swedes  "  chnrch  in  Philadelphia  was 
built  in  1700.  This  is  in  brickwork,  and  very 
£ood  brickwork;   but  is  also  an  example  of 
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English  workmanship.     The  original   building 
was   plain  to  absolute  baldness,    for  the  few 
details  that  show  a   decorative   intention  are 
evidently  of  later  application,  and  in  wood. 

The  oldest  church  still  standing  upon  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  is,  undonbtedly,  S.  Luke's, 
near  SmithSeld,  Virginia.  To  this  local  tradi- 
tion assigns  the  date  of  1632.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  an  erection, 
showing  so  high  a  d^ree 
of  mechanical  skill,  and  so 
considerable  an  expenditure, 
should  have  b^n  made 
within  twenty-five  years 
after  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown  ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  tradition  conAises  the 
existing  building  with  an 
earlier  one  upon  the  same 
site.  However  that  may 
be,  the  church  was  doubt- 
less built  before  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  a  room  of 
50  feet  by  20,  with  a  tower 
18  feet  square  by  about  50 
high,  all  in  very  substan- 
tial brickwork.  Its  ecclesi- 
astical character  is  denoted 
not  only  by  the  rudely 
pointed  arches,  but  by  but- 
tresses which  seem  to  be 
without  any  architectural 
significance.  The  tower  is 
heavily  groined  in  brick- 
work, however,  and  the 
keystone  of  the  round- 
arched  doorway  projects. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  eiiuh 
a  building  aS'  an  Boglish 
bricklayer,  working  with 
English  bricks,  from  & 
recollection  of  current  Eng- 
lish chnrch  building,  tuight 
have  been  expected  to  pro- 
duce, during  the  reign  either 
of  Charles  I.  or  of  Oharlea 
II.  That  it  is  the  oldest 
chnrch  in  the  United  States 
is  very  probable,  even  if  we  deiluct  half  a  cen- 
tury from  the  duration  assigned  to  it  by  tradi- 

It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  was 
well  advanced  that  any  churches  of  architec- 
tural pretensions  began  to  be  erected  in  the 
European  settlements  in  America,  and  these 
were  all  baaed  upon  English  models.  The 
earliest  of  them,  S.  Philip's,  at  Charleston, 
was  built  before  1733;  and  it  is  to  this, 
doubtless,  that  Burke  refers  in  the  "  European 
Settlements  in  America"  (1757),  as  "a  church 
executed  in  very  handsome  taste,  exceeding  any- 
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ceasor  is  an  execution  of  virtually  the  aame 
design,  except  that  the  spire  has  been  elon- 
gated. The  name  of  the  architect  is  not  known. 
Of  the  other  parish  church  of  Charleston,  S. 
Michael's,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
"Mr,  Gibson,"  from  whose  designs  it  was  said 
in  the  newspapets  of  the  time  to  have  been 
erected,  was,  in  fact,  James  Gibbe,  then  the 
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most  fashionable  church  uchitect  in  London. 
S.  Michael's  was  begUD  in  1752,  and  Gibbs 
died  in  1754.  There  were  no  churches  of  as 
much  architectural  pretensions,  nor  in  as  pure 
and  scholarly  a  style,  as  these  two  in  the  more 
northerly  settlements  for  many  yeais  after  they 
were  built.  The  Old  South  Id  Boston  (1729), 
and  Christ  church  in  Philadelphia  (17-27),  were 
practically  contemporary  with  S.  Philip's  in 
Charlesten.  The  former,  as  an  architectural 
work,  is  entitled  to  no  consideration.  The 
designer  of  the  latter,  a  local  amateur,  Dr. 
John  Kearsley,  had  evidently  studied  the  clas- 
sic orders.  The  gallery  is  recognized  and  em- 
phasize<l  in  the  design,  to  the  extent  of  divi<ling 
the  building  inte  two  distinct  stories  at  the 
sides.  The  end  is  undivided  ;  and  is  converted 
into  a  grandiose  and  very  fairly  successful 
feature,  a  Palladian  triple  window,  with  the 
central  arch  sprung  from  the  entablature  that 
covers  the  lower  openings  of  the  sides,  with 
their  order  of  pilasters,  and,  above  a  heavy 
cornice,  a  blind  attic  and  a  peiliment.  All  are 
accurately  proportioned  and  detailed.  The  lack 
of  available  stonecutters  compelled  tlie  construc- 
tion of  the  more  elaborate  parts  in  wikkI,  or,  as 
in  the  entablature  of  the  front,  in  brick,  the 
Ixxly  of  the  church  being  very  good  brickwork. 
The  steeple  was  not  added  until  twenty  yeais 
after  the  completion  of  the  church.  It  has 
nothing  admirable,  excepting  the  stage  of  tran- 
sition from  the  square  brick  shaft  to  the  octag- 
onal apire,  which  is  a  very  well  considered 
piece  of  design.  The  interior,  as  "restored" 
by  Thomas  U.  Walter,  in  1836,  is  a  gram- 
matical design  in  Roman  Doric. 

At  this  time,  and  for  long  afterward,  there 

was  not  a  church  in  New  York,  nor  in  New 

England,  that  showeil  any  architectural  training 

on  the  part  of  its  designer.     Peter  Harrison,  a 
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pupil  of  Vaobrugh,  was  imported  in  1747,  t« 
design  and  superintend  the  building  of  King's 
Chapel  in  Boston,  which  was  executed  acconl- 
ing  to  his  design,  and  is  fairly  representetive 
of  the  English  architecture  of  the  lime ;  although 
the  spire  has  never  been  added,  and  the  portico, 
which  is  its  most  important  feature,  was  built 
in  wood.  The  first  piece  of  orehitecture  in- 
corporated in,  or  rather  ailjoined  to,  a  church 
in  New  York,  was  the  portico,  fronting  Broad- 
way, of  S.  Paul's  chnrch.  The  body  of  the 
church  was  completed  in  1766  ;  but  this  portico 
seems  to  have  been  adiled  from  the  designs  of 
M^or  Charles  L'Enfant,  about  1789,  when  he 
was  employed  to  enlarge,  emliellish,  and  convert 
into  "  Federal  Hall,"  for  the  reception  of  Con- 
gress, the  old  City  Hall,  bnilt  in  1700.  The 
spire  of  S.  Paul's  was  added  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  secular  public  buildings  erected  during 
the  colonial  period,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
cheaply  and  hastily  built  for  their  immediat« 
requirements,  and  it  was  only  toward  the  close 
of  the  period,  politically  colonial,  that  they  took 
on  any  urchitectural  pretensions.  The  New 
York  City  Hall,  occupied  in  1700,  and  after- 
ward extended  and  embellished  by  L'Enfant, 
as  already  explained,  for  a  Federal  Hall,  stood 
until  it  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  the 
customhouse,  now  the  subtreasury,  in  1834. 
It  consisted  of  two  wings  and  a  recessed  centre, 
two  stories  high ;  and  without  other  ornament 
than  the  wooden  brackets  of  the  roof,  and  the 
coats  of  arms  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor.     The  Stete  House  of  Pennsylvania, 


better  known  as  Independence  Hall,  a  genera- 
tion later  in  date  (1731-1735),  like  the  con- 
temporaneous Christ  Church,  had  an  amateur 
architect,  Andrew  Hamilton,  well  known  as  a 
lawyer.  It  is  a  sober,  discreet,  and  still  Te- 
spectsble  edifice,  especially  notable  fur  an  em- 
ployment of  cut  stone  in  the  groins,  panels, 
string  courses,  and  keytitones,  which  was  then 
profuse.  The  State  House  of  Virginia,  at 
Williamsburg,  built  before  1723,  is  now  known 
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ouly  from  JeflferHon'a  description,  which  repre- 

BeiitB  its  onlj  architectural  feature  as  a  portico 
of  two  onlere,  which  Jeffereou  criticises.  This 
was  doubtless  of  wooil.  The  still  standing 
capitol  at  Richmond  was  built  from  the  de- 
sign obtained  by  JelTerson  in  France  of  "M. 
Clarissault "  (?),  and  its  design  was  compounded 
of  those  of  the  Erechthcum,  of  the  temple  of 
Baaibec,  and  of  the  Muison  Cair^e  at  ^'imes ; 
but  the  model  most  closely  followed  was  the 
last  named  building,  though  the  order,  "on 
account  of  the  expense,"  was  changed  from 
Corinthian  to  Doric,  and  Doric  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  State  House  of  Maryland  is 
one  of  the  civic  buildings,  the  other  lieing  S. 
John's  College,  which  combine  wth  many  pri- 
vate houses,  which  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served, to  make  Annapolis  the  most  mtercsting 
museiim  of  Georgian  arehiteiture  in  the  United 
States.  The  college  was  built  in  1744,  by  a 
Scotch  arehitei  t,  spci  lallj  irai>i)rted  for  tlie 
purpose.     That  is  of  slight  an  hitectural  iin- 
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portance.  The  State  House  was  bi'gun  in 
1772,  under  the  direction  of  a  native,  or  at 
least  of  a  resident,  architect.  The  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  exterior  is  a  ciipi)|a,  unduly  and 
disproportionately  elongiite<l ;  hut  the  central 
r.itunda  of  the  interior,  though  executed  in 
wood,  from  want  of  money,  or  of  Hrtiaans  wi- 
pable  of  executing  it  in  sti>ne,  is  one  of  the  most 
elaborate,  and  monumental,  ns  well  ns  one  of 
the  most  "  elegant "  examples  of  colonial  archi- 
tecture. It  is  really  an  admirable  design 
competently  carrieil  out.  The  architecturally 
colonial  perioil  hmted  neariy  half  a  century 
after  the  poHtical  inciei>eiideni'e  of  the  Uniteil 
States.  Indeed,  as  lias  U'en  Kiiid,  American 
architecture  continued  for  nearly  a  ccntuiy  to 
be  a  reflection  of  current  Kngliwh  nmih's.  The 
Sfcite  House  of  Massachusi-tta  (179r>)  is  a  typi- 
cally colonial  building,  l)e:iring,  in  some  piH'iili- 
arities  of  treatment,  the  marks  of  an  American 
differentiation  from  the  British  Oeorgian,  ]iecu- 
liarities  which  reapjH'iir  in  the  work  done  in  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  by  its  author, 
Charles  Bultinch,  ajiparentty  the  first  American 
who  regularly  studied  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture. The  buildings  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  (1819-18:i6),  designed  by  Thomas 
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Jefferson,  belong  also  to  colonial  architecture, 
though  they  form  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
colonial  building  was  English  building.  Jeffer- 
son's studies  and  travels  had  put  him  in  archi- 
tectural, as  well  as  pohtical,  sympathy  with 
France.  As  we  have  seen,  he  employed  a 
French  architect  to  design  the  Virginia  State 
House  ;  and  his  own  work,  though  he  intended 
it  to  be  an  accurate  reproduction  of  the  an- 
tique, is  in  a  somewhat  French  version  of 
classical.  His  plan  for  the  university  was 
really  grandiose  in  scheme  and  scale,  and, 
although  want  of  means  impaired  the  com- 
plete execution  of  it,  what  was  done  elicited 
general  and  angry  protests  upon  the  score  of 
extravagance,  ?.'ilXI,000  being  spent  upon  it 
in  Jeflereon's  lifetime. 

The  Capitol  of  the  United  States,  excepting 
the  wings  and  the  dome,  afterward  addi-d,  is 
not  only  a  typical,  but  the  most  considerable, 
example  of  colonial  architecture.     The  original 
designer.  Dr.  Thornton,  was  a  West  Indian,  and 
an  amateur,  and  the  main  dispositions 
of  the  existing  central  bnilding  are 
his.     His  BuccessoiB,  Hnllett,  Hoban, 
Hadtield,  Latrobe,  and  Bultinch,  car- 
rie<l  the  central  building  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which,  excepting  the  cu|>o1li, 
it  now  appears ;  but  the  real  designers 
were  Thornton,  Latrobe,  and  Bultinch. 
The  contributions  of  the  latter  two  are 
important  and  distinguishable,  though 
csjiected  the  work  of  his  pr«le- 


Colonial  domestic  architecture  did 
of  much  im|Kirtnncc  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  ccnturj-.  The  vernacular  dwell- 
ing of  all  the  colonies  was  the  "  frame  house," 
the  structure  of  beams  covered  with  daj)- 
boards,  which  remains  the  vernacular  dwelling 
of  the  States.  The  veranda,  which  is  now 
tliought  an  almost  indisjwnsable  adjunct  of 
every  country  house  above  the  pretensions  of 
a  cabin,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  introduce>.l 
during  the  whole  of  the  architecturaUy  colonial 
|)eriod.  The  houses  of  the  great  tobacco 
planters  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  large 
and  sTil»tantial  mansions  of  brick;  but  the 
bricklayers,  if  not  the  bricks,  were  specially 
ini|iorted,  and  such  decorative  features  as  they 
present,  even  in  woo<l,  api>ear  to  have  been 
coiiHtructed  in  England.  "Brandon,"  on  the 
lower  James,  was  built  about  17iO,  "the 
Grove,"  1746,  "WeKtover,"  1749,  "White- 
hall," the  seat  of  the  governor  of  Maryland, 
between  1740  and  1730.  They  were  rectan- 
gles of  brick,  without  much  architectural  pre- 
tension, excepting  the  last  named,  which  is  a 
regrilar  and  effective  composition  of  a  centra 
and  wings,  the  centre  signalised  by  a  wooden 
portico.  A  brick  house  of  the  same  general 
character,  and  of  great  inassivencss  and  solidity, 
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was  built  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  as 
early  aa  1718,  at  a  cost  of  £6000  j  but  this 
remained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centui? 
unique,  not  only  in  Portsmouth,  but  in  New 
England.  Town  mansions  of  aucoessful  pi-e- 
tensions,  and  iu  durable  material,  did  not 
begin  to  be  erected  in  the  coast  towns  until 
after    1730.     The   Fraukltind,    Hancock,    and 


the  Shirley  houses,  in  Boston,  date  respec- 
tively from  1735,  .1737,  and  1748.  The 
Walton  House  in  New  York,  the  so-called 
Arnold  House  in  Philailelphia,  and  the  Pringle 
House  in  Charleston  are  of  later  date,  while 
the  principal  colonial  house  of  Annapolis  was 
built  between  1740  and  1770.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  these  houses  were  designed  and 
built  by  meclianicB,  without  the  superviaiorr  of 
an  architect.  They  owe  tlieir  undeniable  charm, 
not  only  to  the  fact  that  the  detail  was  for  the 
most  part  accurately  copicfl  from  the  best  ex- 
amples of  contemporaiy  English  archiU'cture, 
of  which  Sir  William  Chambers  was  then  the 
leading  practitioner,  but  al^o  to  the  fart  that 
the  studying  and  copying  of  this  detail  had 
inculcated  a  refinement  and  discretiou  which 
are  equally  seen  in  its  scale  and  adjustment. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  remote  villages 
unpretentious  houses,  built  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  by  local  carpenters, 
which  exhibit  these  attractive  qualities  in  aa 
much  perfection  as  the  better  known  and  cost- 
lier examples  of  colonial  architecture. 

The  effects  upon  American  building  of  the 
publication  of  Stuart  and  Kcvett'a  work  upon 
Athena,  founded  upon  actual  investigations  and 
measurements  of  the  nrchitoctural  remains  of 
Athens,  were  long  delayeil.  Greek  architecture 
had  in  the  first  place  lieen  mollified  and  sophis- 
ticated, in  Roman  example  and  in  Roman  pre- 
cept, and  tlLC  Roman  remains  and  the  writings 
of  Vitruviua  were  the  source  of  tlie  Italian 
Renaissance,  which  had  spreiul  over  Europe, 
and  held  undisputed  away  for  three  centuries. 
The  architecture,  thus  extended  an<l  elaliorated, 
was  not  easy  to  he  suppressed  by  the  exhibition  of 
the  simpler  and  more  primitive  types  from  which 
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it  had  been  derived.  It  was  scarcely  before 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  the 
Athenian  monuments  began  to  influence  Euro- 
pean architecture,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  before  their  influence  upon  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may  perhaps  be  de- 
tected in  some  of  Latrobe's  modifications  of 
Thornton's  design  for  the  portico  of  the  Capitol 
(about  1815).  Other  buildings  by  Latrobe  are 
more  distinctly  pnxlucta  of  the  Greek  revival, 
notably  the  United  States,  now  the  Girard, 
Bank,  in  Philatlelphia.  This  was  the  arat 
Grecian  portico  erecteil  in  the  United  States, 
with  details  correctly  reproduced  from  the 
Athenian  examples.  The  building  waa  uni- 
versally admired,  and  its  influence  waa  imme- 
diate and  lasting.  Strickland,  a  pupil  of 
Latrobe,  followed  with  others  in  the  eame 
style  in  Philadelphia,  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  Mint ; 
and  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  gave  the  firet 
example  in  America  of  a  Corinthian  portico  exe- 
cuted in  carved  statue.  The  building  to  which 
this  portico  ia  attached  is  treated  with  absolute 
plainness,  excepting  that  the  mullioos  of  the 
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openings  are  pilasters,  the  openings  themaelvea 
being  unmnulded.  The  aemicircular  portico  is, 
however,  an  ingenious  adaptatioD  of  the  order 
of  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  a  repro- 
duction of  the  monument  itself,  with  openinga 
between  the  columns  surmounting  the  compo- 
sition aa  a  lantern.  The  Grecian  became  the 
official  style  of  the  country,  and  ao  remained, 
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at  least  until  1860.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
meat,  and  the  Patent  Offit^e,  and  the  General 
Post  Office,  were  huilt  in  one  or  the  other  of 
its  orders,  as  well  as  the  custombouBe  and  the 
buildings  required  by  the  govemmeut  in  differ- 
ent cities.  The  cuatomhouse  of  New  York, 
now  the  subtreaeuiy,  aimed  at  reproducing 
the  Parthenon ;  although  it  is  amphi prostyle 
inetend  of  peripteral,  and  the  frieze  is  without 
sculpture.  The  present  cuBtomhouse,  built  for 
the  Merchants'  Exchange,  ami  completed  in 
18-11,  from  the  designs  of  Isaiah  Rogers,  shows, 
perhaps,  the  moat  effectire  Ionic  colonnade  in 
the  United  States.  States  and  cities  followed 
the  lead  of  the  Federal  government,  anil  for 
more  than  a  generation,  st'arcely  a  public  build- 
ing waa  erei^ted  which  was  not  at  least  sup- 
posed by  its  builders  to  be  in  the  Grecian  etyle. 
Doubtless,  nothing  could  have  been  practically 
more  inconvenient  than  the  requirement  that 
one  or  more  parts  of  a  building  divide*!  into 
offices  should  be  darkened  by  the  projecting 
portico.  In  many  cases  this  difficulty  waa 
sought  to  be  obviated  by  placing  the  main 
reliance  for  light  in  an  opening  at  the  centre 
of  the  roof,  and  converting  the  central  space 
into  a  rotunda ;  a  wasteful  arrangement,  which 
was  not,  however,  without  some  compensation 
in  a  grandiose  effect.  This  is  the  disposition 
ailopted  in  the  former  and  in  the  present  cus- 
tomhouse in  New  York,  The  style  imposed 
itself  also  for  private  dwellings,  both  in  town 
and  country,  the  former  being  for  the  most  part 
"  rows,"  fronted  with  colonnades,  and  the  latter 
temples,  with  a  portico  at  one  end  consisting 
of  a  Grecian  order,  generally  the  Doric,  for  the 
most  part  accurately  proportionetl,  but  executed 
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in  wood.  This  type  established  itself  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  was  often  employed, 
even  for  churches.  Highly  unsuitable  as  it 
was  either  for  these  or  for  dwellings,  it  served 
the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  public  with  an 
orderly  and  hannonioua  assemblage  of  studied 
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architectural  forms,  and  it  was  the  only  agiancy 
by  which  this  could  then  have  been  accom- 
plished. For  at  about  the  time  when  the 
Greek  revival  set  in,  the  tradition  of  the  co- 
lonial or  Georgian  building  had  begun  to  die 
out  among  the  mechanics,  to  whom  the  build- 


ing of  both  town  and  country  houses  was  almost 
universally  confided.  This  tradition  bad  issued 
in  New  York  in  a  type  of  house  of  moderate 
size,  two  or,  at  the  most,  three  stories  high, 
with  a  half-sunk  basement,  a  "high  stoop," 
and  a  roof  containing  an  attic  lighted  by  dormer 
windows.  Theee  dormers  and  the  doorway, 
which  was  commonly  arched,  though  often 
lintelled,  were  the  only  parts  treated  with  any 
elaboration,  excepting  the  posts,  if  they  may  be 
called  so,  of  open  ironwork,  against  which  the 
railing  of  the  stoop  ended.  The  houses  were 
of  brick,  the  doorway  and  the  dormers  com- 
monly of  wood,  though,  in  the  more  preten- 
tious houses,  the  former  was  of  stone.  Many 
examples  of  tliese  houses  may  be  seen,  not  only 
in  New  York,  but  in  the  towns  of  the  Hudson 
River,  and  in  the  villages  which  arose  along  the 
"  stage  route  "  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  They 
were  not  only  carefully  and  successfully  planned, 
and  entirely  suitable  to  their  purpose,  but  the 
sparing  ornament  they  bore  was  copied  from 
examples  so  well  chosen,  and  was  so  well  ad- 
justed in  assemblage  and  in  scale,  as  to  give 
them  an  air  of  positive  elegance.  The  typical 
dwellings  of  the  other  coast  towns  were  by  no 
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meatu  equally  attractive,  those  of  Philadelphia 
having  almost  absolutely  plaiD  froDta  of  very 
red  and  very  smooth  brick,  with  equally  plain 
Bills  and  lintels  of  white  niarble.  Before  1860, 
the  New  York  house  describeil  had  given  way 
to  the  "brown  8t<me  front,"  ahfo  a  "high 
stoop"  dwelling;  but  with  no  visible  roof, 
with  wiiiiiows  often  framed  in  mouldings,  the 


entrance  commonly  an  arch,  with  a  protruding 
keystone,  and  a  round  or  triangular  pediment 
carried,  sometimes  on  a  pair  of  columns,  siime- 
times  on  consoles,  the  detail  extreme  ami 
bloateil  in  scale,  as  was  also  the  mmltlltoned 
cornice,  commonly  executeil  in  woml  or  in  sheet 
metal.  Jliles  of  thexe  eilifices  may  be  seen  in 
New  York,  and  are  still  the  mmt  numerous 
class  of  private  ilwcllings,  at  least  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  city  wliich  was  biiilt  between  1850 
and  1870.  In  country  houses,  the  lielplesHness 
of  the  mechanic  who  hwl  lost  tlie  wholesome 
traditions  of  his  craft  issued  in  the  extreme 
of  vulgarity.  The  intoKiuction  of  the  jig  saw 
focilitated  the  production  of  crude  and  un- 
studied detail  intendeil  to  be  ornnuiciital.  Pre- 
tentious "towers"  in  eiaptmards  were  added  to 
cottages,  and  the  stnallcr  Anu>rieaa  towns  and 
villag<!s  came  to  have  an  aspect  of  complete 
repulsiveness.  The  Grecian  temples  and  the 
Grecian  colonnades  were  almost  the  only  ex- 
amples of  studied  denign  that  were  to  be  seen. 
And  by  the  contrast  which  they  offered  to  the 
recklcHsnewi  and  thouElitleMsncKS  of  the  common 
building,  they  must  have  had  a  Wueficent  influ- 
ence. Tlie  latest  cxnm|)lc  of  the  Greek  revival 
was  the  most  extensive  and  impressive.  This 
was  the  adilition  i)f  the  win(,'H  to  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  Their  colimnaiiea  are  wortliy  of 
the  building  wliich  they  flank,  and  atid  great 
statelinesa  to  what  wiis  nin'iuly,  jierhaps,  the 
stateliest  public  hutldinK  of  the  century.  Tliese 
wings  were  added  by  Th<im.i8  U.  Walter,  the 
pupil  of  Stricklanil,  as  Strickland  had  been  of 
Latrobc.  He  had  already  d('si;;ned  in  Girard 
College,  in  PhiUielpbia,  finished  in  1S47,  the 
moat  elaborate  and  aulistantia!  reproduction  of 
Grecian  architecture  in  the  Unitwl  States,  an 
octjmtyle  and  |)eripteral  Corinthian  tcmiilc,  on 
a  scale  ample  enongh  to  give  the  architecture 
its  full  effect,  and  carried  out  with  perfect 
purity  of  detail  and  adequate  mechanical  exe- 
cution. While  Walter's  wings  to  the  Capitol 
are  entirely  successful,  so  much  cannot  be  said 
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of  his  cupola,  which  is  so  exaggerated  as  to 
overpower  the  building  beneath  it,  and  to  de- 
prive itself  of  an  architectural  baae,  besides 
being  executetl  in  cast  iron,  a  material  to  which 
the  design  does  not  at  any  point  defer.  Never- 
theless, the  Capitol  is  without  dispute  the  meet 
impressive  public  building  in  the  United  States. 
During  this  period,  commercial  building 
shared  the  fate  of  domestic  building. 
In  the  seaport  towns,  thore  were  rows 
of  solid  warehouses  of  brick,  or 
granite,  with  visible  roof,  with  per- 
fectly plain  openings  where  they  were 
practically  needed,  and  most  conven- 
ient for  the  builder,  but  without  any 
attempt  at  grouping  or  diversification 
fliANflioM  ^jjii  reference  to  their  architectural 
effei't.  Many  of  these  buildings  remain 
upon  or  near  the  water  fronts  of  these  towns. 
They  can  scarcely  be  ctassilied  as  belonging  to 
architecture ;  lint  their  massive  conslntction 
and  the  very  absence  of  pretension  make  them 
inoffensive  and  respectable,  and  negatively 
attractive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  shop- 
ping streets  "  of  these  towns  came  to  be  lined 
with  buildings  which  were  meant  to  be  attrac- 
tive, and  which,  being  designed  by  builders,  or 
even  so-called  archil^-i-ts,  without  architectural 
skill  or  training,  were  positively  repidsive. 
The  art  of  architecture  has  seldom  sunk  so 
low  in  any  civilized  country,  as  in  the  United 
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States  at  the  middle  of  this  century.  The 
"commercial  Renaissance"  of  the  show  streets 
of  the  principal  cities  was  a  series  of  stories  of 
stone,  or  hrick,  or  ca^t  iron,  apparently  i^tand- 
ing  upon  a  wail  of  plate  glass  at  the  ground 
floor,  surmounted  by  an  exaggerated  cornice  in 
sheet  metal,  and  usually  offensive  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  its  elaboration  and  pietentioUBneBs. 
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These  edifices  were  imitated  with  cheaper  ms^ 
terul  in  the  smaller  towns. 

The  United  States  bad  thus  nothing  to  show 
in  its  current  building  but  copies  of  a  pure  and 
refined  architecture,  of  which  the  features  were 
iaextricably  imphcated  with  dis|>oaitions  entirely 
unsuitable  to  almoHt  all  practical  reiiuirementB, 
and  the  attempt  to  sati'<fy  thuse  requirements 
by  means  of  buihting^  of  which  the  dispositions 
were  not  studieil  with  any  view  to  their  capa- 
bilities of  expre!«sion,  and  of  which  the  features 
and  details  intended  for  ornament  were  impure 
and  coarse.  It  was  upon  this  condition  that 
the  Gothic  revival  dejjended.  It  began  very 
brilliantly  with  tlie  erecti.m  of  Trinity  church 
in  New  York,  curapleted  and  consecrated  in 
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pioneer,  of  the  Gothic  revival  in  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
ubsequent  work  of  that  revival  was  more  suc- 
cessful. The  church  differs  from  contemporary 
cliurches  in  England,  in  showing  less  of  arcboeo- 
logical  scrupulosity.  Details  of  different  periods 
are  employwl  together,  but  without  compromis- 
ing the  artiHtic  unity  of  the  work.  The  succesK 
of  Trinity  was  immediate  and  complete,  and 
led  to  an  effective  demand,  esgxH'ially  from  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  for  Gothic  build' 
ings,  wliich  were  supplied  by  its  designer,  and 
by  other  architects  of  £uro|)ean  birth  and  train- 
ing, for  the  most  part  English,  but  in  some 
caxes  Gennnn  ;  and  these  architects  and  their 
American  pupils  did  much  to  difiuse  a  knovl- 


1846.  For  half  a  ceiitury  before,  pointed 
arches  had  been  introduced  in  churches  as  im 
ecclesiastical  form,  especially  suitable  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  distinguish- 
ing it  from  other  denominations.  We  have 
seen  that,  two  centuries  before  Trinity  church 
was  built,  the  bidlders  of  S.  Luke's  at  New- 
port, in  Virginia,  working  by  tradition,  and  in 
a  purely  unschooled  and  vernacular  fashion, 
had  employed  both  pointed  windows  and  use- 
less buttresses  to  ilesigimte  the  pur]>ose  of  their 
buililing.  But  Trinity  was  the  first  church  on 
any  considerable  scale  which  was  built  in  North 
America  by  an  architect  who  was  rcfllly  scluMded 
in  Gothic  architecture.  The  church  is  thus 
entitled  to  be  reganled  as  the  starting-point, 
and    its    architect,    Richard    UpjoJin,    as    the 


e<lgc,  or  at  least  a  recognition,  of  Gothic  work. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  they  did  much  to  raise 
the  degraded  standard  of  the  common  building 
of  the  country.  The  "mansard  roof"  had 
come  in  as  a  cheap  and  convenient  device  for 
seituring  an  atlditional  story,  and  the  exprtseire- 
ness  which  a  visible  roof  had  imparted,  even  to 
a  wooden  building  uf  which  the  frame  was  con- 
cealed by  clapboards,  had  melted  away.  In  the 
Gothic  work,  too,  there  were  apt  to  be  sur- 
vivals of  forms  which  had  lost  their  structural 
significance.  But  in  almost  every  considerable 
town  there  came  to  be  a  church  which  was 
designed  in  t^ilerably  correct  Gothic,  and  which 
wiis  recognized  as  more  admirable  than  what  it 
displace"!.  For  some  years  the  Gothic  revival 
was  confined  to  church  building,  and  for  the 
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most  part  to  monocbromatic  masouiy.  But 
the  time  bad  become  ripe  for  the  importation 
of  what  is  epecificallf  known  as  Victorian 
Gothic.  This  waa  veiy  largely  tlie  result  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  admiration  for  the  niediffival 
building  of  north  Italy  and  of  the  elotjuence 
with  which  he  gave  it  expreaaion.  The  Seven 
Lamps  of  Arcliitedure  appeared  in  1619, 
three  years  atler  the  completion  of  Trinity 
church  in  New  York,  and  waa  followed  ten 
years  later  by  TIte  Slonea  of  Venice.  The 
effect  of  these  works  upon  building  in  Great 
Britnin,  already  turned  by  "Angllcaii"  con- 
siderations in  the  direction  of  the  inaular 
Gothic,  was  almost  immediate.  The  adoption 
of  an  unquestionably  English  style  for  the 
Houses   of   Parliament,  begun   in    1840,    had 
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can  reviTalists  posseased  the  tact  and  discretion 
to  employ  different  colouis  appropriately  and 
harmonioualy,  or  to  refrain  altogether  from 
employing  them,  the  result  was  some  of  the 
moet  interesting  and  successful  architecture  that 
had  been  produced  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially as  the  men  who  did  it  followed  another 
pi'ecept  of  Rtiskin,  and  betook  theniaelves  for 
ornament  to  the  careful  ciiuvetitionalization  of 
natural  forme.  The  ineshaustlble  source  of 
decorntion  thus  opened,  in  comparison  with  the 
repetition  of  the  very  limited  repertory  of  au- 
thorized classic  detail,  gave  interest  even  to 
buildings  that  were  not  interesting  in  their 
general  design.  But  where  tact  and* discretion 
were  wanting,  the  result  wus  even  wilder  work 
than   had   been    done   before.      As   Victorian 
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given  an  impulse  to  the  use  of  Gothic  in  sec- 
ular buildings.  But  it  is  a  very  long  stri<le 
from  the  House  of  Parliament  to  the  Oxford 
Museum  (1855),  which  was  the  firel  fruit  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  teachings.  The  young  architects 
of  England  took  to  studying  and  reproducing 
the  mediieval  movements  of  France  and  north 
Italy  as  well  as  of  England.  About  I860  the 
revival  had  made  its  way  across  the  Atlantic. 
By  1865  almost  every  American  city  had  at 
least  one  example  of  "  Victorian  Gothic "  to 
show  in  civic  work,  and  for  the  next  decade 
the  most  serious  work  that  was  done  in  archi- 
tecture in  the  United  States  was  done  in  this 
style.  The  external  use  of  colour  waa  one  of 
the  points  in  the  architecture  of  north  Italy 
upon  which  the  revivaliata  had  most  insisted; 
but  it  is  tliat  in  which  most  tact  and  discretion 
are  imperatively  required,  and  there  is  compara- 
tive safety  in  mouochrome.  Where  the  Ameri- 
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Gothic  was  applied  to  every  kind  of  building, 
miercial  and  dumestic  as  well  as  ecclesiasti- 
cal, even  controlling  for  a  short  period  the 
government  architecture ;  as  it  Openeil  the 
whole  field  of  mediieval  architecture  in  Europe 
to  the  eclecticism  of  designers ;  as  the  studious 
and  cultivated  designers  were  everynhere  in  the 
minority  ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  building  con- 
tinued to  be  done  by  men  who  were  not  archi- 
tects at  all,  — ■  tlie  total  reault  was  discouraging. 
Even  the  most  thoughtful  and  artistic  of  the 
revivalists  were  apt  to  take  mediievai  arehi- 
tecture  as  a  more  or  less  literal  model,  rather 
than  as  a  starting-point  for  mnlem  work,  and 
failed  to  divest  their  secular  buildings,  at  least 
to  the  popular  appreciation,  of  aa  ecclesiastical 
expression.  Many  architects  began  to  revert 
witli  regret  to  the  early  part  of  the  century 
and  the  decency  of  colonial  building,  anil  the 
time  was  ripe  for  the  importation  of  the  next 
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British  fashion,  that  of  '*  Queen  Anne,"  com- 
prising the  Jacobean  and  Georgian  periods,  as 
well  as  that  after  which  it  was  named,  ulti- 
mately including  even  the  Flemish  Renaissance. 
The  vogue  of  **  Queen  Anne,"  specifically 
so-called,  was  very  brief,  but  it  assisted  in  a 
general  reaction  toward  classic  architecture. 
During  the  period  of  the  Grothic  revival,  what 
was  called  the  Renaissance  had  continued  to  be 
the  prevailing  mode  for  public  and  commercial 
buildings  and  for  town  houses,  and  it  had  been 
done  with  increasing  knowledge  under  the  influ- 
ence of  graduates  of  the  Continental  schools  of 
architecture.  The  reaction  was  for  a  time  in- 
terruptecf  by  the  appearance,  in  the  person  of 
Henry  H.  Richardson,  of  a  very  strong  artistic 
individuality.  A  classic  by  training,  he  was  a 
romantic  by  temperament,  but  he  was  prevented 
fix)m  joining  in  the  Gothic  revival  by  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  finical  elaborateness  which 
is  apt  to  be  its  characteristic  in  unskilful 
hands,  and  by  the  additional  restlcftsness  which 
was  imparted  to  the  American  phase  of  Vic- 
torian Gothic  by  the  misapplication  of  colour. 
He  reverted  in  his  earliest  characteristic  work 
to  the  simpler,  more  massive,  and  more  rudi- 
mentary Romanesque  which  preceded  the  devel- 
opment of  vaulted  architecture,  and  of  which 
the  Proveni^al  variety  especially  appealed  to 
him.  His  first  work  was  Trinity  church  in 
Boston,  completed  in  1877,  of  which  the  central 
tower  is  very  skilfully  and  successfully  adapted 
from  that  of  Salamanca  cathedral,  but  of  which 
the  detail  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  style  of 
the  Romanesque  of  the  south  of  France.  The 
power  of  the  design  is,  however,  not  in  this 
detail,  but  in  the  success  with  which  the  body 
of  the  church  was  subordinated  into  a  system 
of  harmonious  appendages  to  the  central  tower, 
which  thus  became  the  essential  building.  The 
effect  of  these  dispositions  was  much  enhanced 
by  the  singularly  successful  combination  of 
colour,  the  fields  of  the  wall  being  of  rough,  light 
granite,  while  the  wrought  work  was  of  dark 
brown  sandstone,  the  stress  of  colour  being  every- 
where logically  employed  to  add  emphasis  to  the 
stmctural  dispositions.  The  popular  success 
of  til  is  work  was  immediate  and  great.  The 
architect  followed  it  up,  during  the  decade  that 
passed  before  his  death,  with  a  series  of  work 
which  displaye<l  the  same  striking  power  of  sim- 
plification, and  in  which  he  aimeil  to  show  the 
adaptability  of  the  style  he  had  chosen  to  all 
descriptions  of  buildings.  He  designed  Roman- 
esque toun  halls,  courthouses,  exchanges,  libra- 
ries, schools,  warehouses,  and  dwellings,  all 
characterized  by  simplicity  and  by  a  Cyclopean 
massiveness,  and  all  of  an  interest  which  had  a 
more  rational  basis  than  their  mere  novelty. 
The  popular  success  of  these  works  at  once 
imposed  upon  a  great  number  of  the  younger 
architects  the  style  in  which  they  were  com- 
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posed.     It  commended  itself  by  the  absence  of 
the  finical  elaboration  into  which  most  of  the 
Victorian   Gothic  had  degenerated.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  drawback  of  the  style  for  mod- 
em purposes  was  its  inherent  rudeness.     Rich- 
ardson  himself  not   only  made   no  effort  to 
mitigate  this,  but  delighted  in  it,  and  added  to 
it  an  exaggeration,  commonly  beyond  reason, 
and  sometimes  violent,  of  the  scale  of  the  parts. 
In  almost  all  his  works  he  had  a  distinct  motive, 
which  was  detached  and  made  conspicuous  by 
his  treatment,  and  which  was  striking  enou^ 
to  carry  off  his  extravagance  of  detaiL     But 
these  extravagances  were  much  easier  of  imita- 
tion than  the  essential  merits  of  his  work,  and 
most  of  the  imitators  whom  his  success  raised 
up  confined  themselves  to  the  reproduction  of 
them.     There  were  others  who  really  analyzed 
his  work,  who  penetrated  the  sources  of  its 
power  and  availed  themselves  of  them,  and  some 
of  the  buildings  thus  produced  are  among  the 
most  creditable  achievements  of  American  archi- 
tecture.    A  very  few  of  these  practitioners  even 
essayed,  and  with  an  encouraging  measure  of 
success,  to  mitigate  the  rudeness  of  the  style  as 
originally  developed  and  as  even  exaggerated  by 
the  revivalist,  and  to  demonstrate  that  it  com- 
prised elements  which  might  be  made  flexible 
to  all  uses,  and  might  become  the  basis  of  a 
true  expression  in  architecture  of  modem  life. 
It  was  evidently  more  eligible  in  this  respect 
than  the  pointed  Gothic,  of  which  many  even 
of  the  decorative  forms  and  details  were  devel- 
oped from  a  system  of  vaulted  building,  and 
lose  their  significance  when  separated  from  it. 
The  Romanesque  revival  was  thus  the  most 
promising  beginning  that  had  been  made  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  any  country,  toward 
the  evolution  of  a  living  architecture.     But  this 
promise  was  destined  to  be  broken,  and  the 
Romanesque  revival  did  not  long  survive  the 
revivalist.     It  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  de- 
veloped, except  in  a  very  few  instances,  beyond 
the  point  to  which  he  carried  it,  and  in  the 
hands  of  most  of  its  practitioners  it  came  far 
short  of  that  point.     But  besides  its  intrinsic 
interest,  it  is  noteworthy  as  having  been  the  first 
architectural  movement  in  the  United  States 
which  was  not  a  more  or  less  belated  impor- 
tation of  the  current   English   mode.       With 
the  Romanes(iue  revival  American  architecture 
ceased  to  be  colonial. 

During  the  period  of  the  Romanesque  revival 
the  profession  of  architecture  had  come  to  ap- 
peal to  a  greatly  increased  number  of  educated 
Americans,  as  offering  the  probability  of  a  live- 
lihood, and  the  possibility  of  a  career.  Many 
of  them  availed  themselves  of  the  apparatus  for 
technical  education  provided  by  the  schools  of 
architecture  that  had  spmng  up  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  which  the  curriciduin  was  gener- 
ally adapted  from  that  of  the  School  of  Fine 
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Arts  in  Paris.  Many  others  resorted  to  that 
iustitution  itself,  and  upon  their  return  to  their 
own  country  devoted  themselves  to  the  repro- 
duction of  the  contemporary  French  architecture 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  produce.  They 
even  established  a  concerted  propaganda  of  the 
architecture  of  the  school.  Almost  since  the 
middle  of  the  century  there  had  been  occasional 
American  students  at  Paris,  but  these  had  used 
its  curriculum  only  as  a  training  in  design,  and 
had  employed  their  discipline  to  entirely  different 
results  from  those  of  the  French  architects. 
Richardson  himself  was  one  of  these.  But  the 
later  and  more  numerous  graduates  devoted 
themselves,  not  to  developing,  by  means  of  their 
training,  an  architecture  out  of  American  con- 
ditions, but  to  domesticating  current  French 
work  in  the  United  States ;  to  substituting,  in 
fact,  the  French  fashions  for  the  English  fash- 
ions which  had  prevailed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  third  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth.  By  far  the  most  signal  triumph 
which  had  been  won  in  this  endeavour  was  the 
architecture  of  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in 
1893.  A  singularly  judicious  and  fortunate 
landscape  treatment  of  the  strip  of  low  shore 
selected  for  the  exhibition,  together  with  a 
largeness  of  scale  almost  without  precedent,  gave 
scope  for  a  pompous  architectural  display,  to 
which  no  approach  had  before  been  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  which,  indeed,  there  is  no 
parallel  in  real  and  durable  building  anywhere. 
The  Greco-Roman  architecture  was  imitated  in 
fa(^es  of  lath  and  plaster  which  had,  in  the 
chief  and  most  admired  buildings,  no  relation 
in  their  design,  either  to  their  own  material  and 
actual  construction,  or  to  the  buildings  which 
they  masked  and  which  were  in  fact  modern 
engineering  constructions  in  metal.  Only  in 
one  of  the  great  buildings  was  an  attempt  made 
at  an  architectural  development  of  the  facts  of 
material  and  construction,  and  this  building  was 
the  least  admired  of  any.  In  only  one  other  of 
the  principal  buildings  was  there  any  departure 
from  Greco-Roman  architecture,  either  in  pro- 
duction of  the  antique  forms  or  in  the  French 
version  of  them,  and  this  was  an  essay  in  a 
Romanesque  much  lighter  and  more  graceful  in 
intention  than  that  which  had  become  known 
as  Richardsonian,  in  a  building  which  owed  its 
success,  however,  chiefly  to  the  skilful  intro- 
duction of  marine  forms  in  its  profuse  decora- 
tion. The  most  admired  building  of  all  was  the 
execution  of  an  ideal  project  prepared  some 
years  before  for  a  competition  of  the  Paris 
school.  The  grandiose  effect  of  the  architectural 
display  was  naturally  attributed  by  the  public 
to  the  style  employed,  although  there  were 
other  elements  in  it  of  even  more  importance. 
For  the  first  time,  a  nimiber  of  architects  had 
been  able  to  cooperate  in  the  execution  of  a 
prearranged  architectural  scheme  of  great  extent 
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and  importance.  For  the  first  time  sculpture 
and  painting  had  been  introduced  upon  a  great 
scale,  as  integral  parts  of  an  architectural 
whole.  But  the  popular  success  of  the  display 
was  accepted  without  much  analysis  by  archi- 
tects as  well  as  by  the  public  as  proof  of  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  style,  or  styles,  in  which  the 
facades  fronting  the  so-called  "  Court  of  Honor  " 
had  been  composed,  and  "classic,''  in  one  or 
another  of  its  modes,  was  almost  at  once  rees- 
tablished as  the  most  eligible  style  for  public 
buildings.  A  more  serious  and  durable  work 
than  of  the  theatrical  and  illusory  buildings  of 
the  World's  Fair  was  alrea^ly  under  construction 
when  those  buildings  were  begun,  but  received, 
in  its  completion  and  embellishments,  the  bene- 
fit of  the  lesson  inculcated  by  them.  This  was 
the  Library  of  Congress,  of  which  the  style,  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  was  in  effect  dictated  by 
its  position  confronting  the  Capitol,  to  which 
it  virtually  conforms  in  the  scale  of  the  order. 
Its  large  and  simple  plan  enforced  an  exterior 
treatment  which,  if  not  wholly  free  Irom 
monotony,  at  least  escapes  frivolity,  and  by  the 
sobriety  and  plainness  of  the  design  makes  the 
most  of  unusually  ample  dimensions.  The  same 
simplicity  of  disposition  secures  in  the  interior 
spacious  fields  for  pictorial  decoration,  while  the 
domed  octagon  of  the  central  reading  room 
affords  an  opportunity  for  sculptural  embellish- 
ment, by  means  both  of  symbolic  figures  and 
of  portrait  statues.  Each  of  these  opportuni- 
ties was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  employment 
of  those  American  artists  who  had  most  indi- 
cated their  capability.  The  choice  was,  upon 
the  whole,  very  skilfuUy  made,  and  the  result 
was  surprising  as  well  as  gratifying.  The 
library  was  the  first  government  building  to  be 
adequately  decorated,  while  the  central  reading 
room  is  without  doubt  the  most  impressive 
apartment,  in  virtue  both  of  its  architecture 
and  its  decoration,  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

The  popular  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the 
library,  which  was  not  less  immediate  and  of 
course  much  more  lasting  than  that  of  the 
buildings  of  the  World's  Fair,  tended  to  confirm 
the  reestablish  men  t  of  the  classic.  The  Pari- 
sian propaganda  has  been  crowned  with  entire 
success,  and  no  architect  would  now  think  of 
submitting  in  competition  a  design  for  a  public 
building  in  any  other  style  than  that  officially 
sanctioned  in  France.  The  admiration  of  the 
young  architects  for  French  architecture  has  in 
many  cases  taken  the  form  of  direct  and  specific 
imitation.  Foreign  buildings  have  been  freely 
reproduced,  and  published  designs  not  executed 
abroad  have  been  executed  in  the  United  States, 
without  any  alteration  that  amoimted  to  a  dis- 
guise, not  merely  for  temporary  exigencies,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Art  Building  at  the  World's 
Fair,  but  for  durable  and  important  buildings. 
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There  is  no  longer  any  pretence,  as  there  was 
in  the  Gk>thic  and  Romanesque  revival,  of  using 
the  selected  style  as  a  basis  or  a  point  of  depar- 
ture to  be  modified  and  developed  in  accordance 
with  American  needs  and  ways  of  thinking,  and 
with  the  introduction  of  new  material  and  new 
modes  of  construction.  Architectural  design  is 
frankly  imported  even  when  it  is  not  directly 
imitated.  The  new  town  hall  of  an  American 
city  is  apt  to  be,  architecturally,  precisely  what 
its  architect  would  have  designed  for  a  similar 
edifice  in  France,  and  in  its  strange  surround- 
ings it  necessarily  appears  incongruous  and 
incapable  of  domestication.  Gk>thic  and  Ro- 
manesque continue  to  be  employed  for  Protes- 
tant churches,  the  style  here  being  imposed  by 
the  employers,  not  as  the  most  artistic,  but  as 
the  most  "churchly."  But  even  in  churches 
there  are  not  wanting  examples  of  the  reversion 
to  classic  models.  In  civic  buildings  it  may  be 
said,  as  a  rule,  that  there  are  no  longer  evidences 
even  of  an  aspiration  toward  a  national  archi- 
tecture. 

In  dwellings  the  classic  reaction  has  by  no 
means  so  exclusive  possession  of  the  field.  It 
cannot  even  be  said  that  there  is  any  longer  a 
typical  American  town  house.  The  widest  and 
freest  eclecticism  prevails,  insomuch  that  the 
newest  residential  quarters  of  even  the  oldest 
American  towns  constitute  an  architectural 
museum,  in  which  nearly  every  historical  style 
is  represented.  The  *'  specimens  "  are  repro- 
duced sometimes  with  crudity  and  recklessness, 
but  often  with  scholarly  accuracy  and  some- 
times with  successful  originality  of  composition. 
The  French  Renaissance  is  a  favourite  style,  and 
several  American  architects  have  wrought  in  it 
with  success,  in  town  houses  as  well  as  in  the 
even  more  pretentious  dwellings  of  watering 
places  and  summer  resorts.  There  is  scarcely 
such  a  thing  in  the  United  States  as  a  country 
seat,  in  the  European  sense,  an  extensive  and 
costly  mansion  detached  by  a  spacious  park  and 
forming  the  central  feature  of  an  estate.  "  Bilt- 
more,"  in  North  Carolina,  is  almost  unique 
in  this  respect.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  country 
life  in  the  European  sense  in  the  United  States. 
Rich  Americans  are  more  gregarious  in  their 
social  habits  "than  rich  Europeans,  and  build 
themselves  country  houses  in  proximity  to  those 
of  their  acquaintances.  Hence,  at  such  seaside 
resorts  as  Newport  and  Bar  Harbor,  and  at  such 
mountain  resorts  as  Lenox  and  Tuxedo, — though 
this  latter  is  rather  an  exclusive  suburb  than 
a  resort, — very  profuse  expenditures  have  been 
made  upon  houses  to  which  justice  is  not  done 
by  grounds  ample  enough  to  secure  them  proper 
detachment,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  seen  by 
themselves.  At  Newport,  where  in  extent  and 
costliness  many  of  the  houses  are  on  a  really 
palatial  scale,  this  is  notably  the  case ;  and  New- 
port for  this  reason  has,  perhaps,  more  the  air 
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of  an  architectural  museum  than  any  other 
American  town.  Some  of  the  less  pretentious 
summer  resorts,  and  some  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
chief  cities,  are  really  more  representative  and 
typical.  In  these  the  efforts  of  the  architects 
of  country  houses  have  not  been  to  present  ex- 
amples of  historical  styles,  but  to  develop,  out 
of  given  dispositions,  materials,  and  methods  of 
construction,  their  own  appropriate  architectural 
expression.  The  best  of  these  houses  have  a 
familiar  and  vernacular  and  even  autochthonous 
air.  As  the  dispositions,  materials,  and  modes 
of  construction  are  the  supply  of  real  demands, 
when  the  architecture  is  simply  the  expression 
of  the  given  facts,  the  result,  in  the  case  of  an 
artistic  designer,  is  a  building  which,  being  of 
no  style,  yet  has  style.  Such  works  are  the 
most  creditable,  and  are  among  the  most  char- 
acteristic products  thus  far  of  architecture  in 
the  United  States. 

The  most  characteristic  of  these  products  can- 
not as  yet  be  called  the  most  creditable.     This 
is  the  "  tall  building  "  which  forms  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  of  every  large  American  city.     This 
may  be  an  apartment  house  or  a  warehouse,  but 
it  has  reached  its  greatest  development  in  the 
"  office  buildings,"  which  are  erected  in  the  quar- 
ters in  which  land  is  the  most  valuable,  and 
upon  the  altitude  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  fore- 
see any  limit  that  may  be  set  by  self-interest,  or 
otherwise  than  by  legal  regulation  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  public.     Such  a  regulation  has  been 
invoked  in  some  cities,  but  none  thus  fiir  in  the 
most  populous  of  all ;  and  it  is  accordingly  in 
New  York  that  the  excesses  of  altitude  are  most 
marked.     There  are  several  office  buildings  in 
that  city  of  more  than  twenty  stories,  and  one 
which  attains  a  height  in  general  of  twenty- 
seven,  and,  in  the  added  towers,  of  thirty.    The 
effect  upon  light  and  air  and  traffic  of  these 
huge  and  populous  houses,  in  many  cases  front- 
ing only  upon  streets  which  were  laid  out  in 
contemplation  of  buildings  not  more  than  three 
stories  high,  has  been  so  injurious  as  to  induce 
an  organized  movement  for  limiting  their  alti- 
tude, as  has  already  been  done  in  Chicago,  where 
the   limit  has  been  set  at  about  ten  stories. 
There  have  gone  to  the  evolution  of  the  tall 
building  two  principal  factors  of  almost  equal 
importance.     The  first  was  the  passenger  ele- 
vator, or  lift,  which  came  into  use  about  1870, 
and  was  at  first  introduced  into  existing  build- 
ings in  order  to  make  their  upper  stories  more 
attractive   to   tenants.     Within  two  or  three 
years   two  buildings,  expressly  designed  with 
reference  to   the  elevator,  and  thence    caUed 
"elevator  buildings,"  were  concurrently  under 
construction  in  New  York.     These  attained  a 
height  of  ten  stories.     Before  the  end  of  the 
decade  some  scores  of  buildings  of  an    equal 
height  had  been  added,  many  of  them   office 
buildings,  like  the  two  pioneers,  but  many  ci 
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them  also  apartment  bouses  in  the  residential 
quarters.  These  ponderous  edifices  made,  by 
reason  of  the  enormous  load  imposed  upon  their 
foundations,  a  much  greater  demand  upon  the 
scientific  capacity  of  their  constructors  than 
their  predecessors,  and  this  demand  was,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  satisfactorily  met,  often  by  the 
employment  of  an  engineer.  They  equally  en- 
larged, by  their  novelty  and  by  the  lack  of 
available  precedents  in  historical  architecture 
for  their  treatment,  the  demand  made  upon  the 
artistic  capacity  of  their  constructors,  and  this 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  so  fully  supplied. 
The  analogy  of  the  preceding  buildings  of  half 
as  many  stories  was  for  the  most  part  followed, 
excepting  that  for  a  single  story  a  group  of 
stories  were  substituted  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  composition.  This  device,  however,  was  so 
evidently  arbitrary  and  factitious  that  the  effect 
of  it  could  not  be  completely  successful.  The 
success  of  it  was  still  further  obstructed  by  the 
practice  of  nearly  all  of  the  designers  to  aim  at 
variety,  to  the  prejudice  of  unity  and  homoge- 
neousness,  and  to  use  a  more  ornate  style  than 
befitted  a  building  so  strictly  utilitarian.  In 
this  respect  the  elevator  buildings  of  Chicago, 
in  which  the  elevator  building  made  its  appear- 
ance some  years  after  it  had  become  rife  in  New 
York,  marked  a  decided  advance.  The  com- 
mercial buildings  were  much  plainer  and  more 
commercial  of  aspect  than  those  of  New  York. 
They  were  also  much  taller.  The  design  of  get- 
ting the  utmost  out  of  a  given  area  of  very  costly 
ground  evidently  defeats  itself,  when  the  alti- 
tude is  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  when 
real  walls  which  carry  themselves  are  employed, 
by  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  area  of  the 
supports  in  proportion  to  their  height.  In  New 
York  the  limit  was  fixed  by  general  consent  at 
ten  or  twelve  stories.  In  Chicago  it  was  found 
commercially  practicable  to  raise  this  limit  to 
eighteen,  which  is  the  heiglit  of  the  so-called 
Masonic  Temple.  The  Monadnock,  also  in 
Chicago,  is  of  sixteen.  The  model  of  this  build- 
ing is  an  Egyjptian  pylon.  Although  great  and 
successful  pains  have  been  taken  to  give  it  an 
effective  outline,  and  although  the  blankness  of 
the  walls  is  relieved  by  a  succession  of  shallow 
oriels,  it  is  absolutely  devoid  of  ornament,  and 
for  fourteen  stories  the  treatment  of  the  open- 
ings is  identical.  Architecturally,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  successful  and  impressive  of  all  the 
tall  buildings  which  are  built  with  real  walls. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  there  has  been  another 
factor  at  work  in  the  evolution  of  the  tall  build- 
ing scarcely  less  important  than  the  elevator 
itself,  and  this  is  the  "  steel  frame,"  "  skeleton," 
or  so-called  "  Chicago,"  construction,  although 
It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  independently 
ILud  almost  simultaneously  in  more  than  one 
rity,  about  1889.  The  diminished  cost  of  the 
production  of  steel,  and  the  consequently  in- 
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creased  employment  of  it  in  interior  and  sub- 
ordinate construction,  naturaUy  led  to  the  use 
of  it  as  the  chief  structure  of  the  building. 
Cast  iron  had  been  extensively  used  twenty 
years  before  as  the  material  of  commercial  build- 
ings, which  architecturally  were  for  the  most 
part  mere  imitation  of  stonework,  although  in  a 
few  instances  attempts  had  been  made  to  give 
the  metal  a  characteristic  treatment.  But  two 
great  fires,  those  of  Chicago  and  Boston,  had 
entirely  discredited  the  use  of  unprotected  metal 
for  the  essential  supports  of  a  building,  and  it 
ceased  to  be  employed  except  with  a  protective 
envelope  of  fire-resisting  material.  A  demand 
for  terra  cotta  arose  for  this  purpose,  which 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  manufacture,  and 
within  a  few  years  this  has  been  so  extended 
and  improved  as  to  be  equal  to  any  demand 
made  upon  it  by  the  architects  for  decorative  as 
well  as  for  purely  constructional  work.  When 
it  was  seen  to  be  feasible  to  make  the  essential 
structure  of  a  building  a  steel  skeleton,  to  dis- 
pense with  structural  walls  altogether,  and  thus 
to  evade  the  necessity  of  thickening  them  in 
proportion  to  their  height,  the  limit  upon  the 
practicable  altitude  of  buildings  was  removed, 
and  edifices  began  to  be  erected  which  bore  the 
same  relation  to  their  predecessors,  in  which  the 
elevator  was  the  only  new  factor,  that  these 
had  borne  to  the  commercial  buildings  in  which 
stairways  had  provided  the  only  means  of  as- 
cent. The  modem  American  tall  building  is 
thus  a  steel  skeleton,  with  its  floors  and  parti- 
tions also  framed  in  steel,  enclosed  for  protec- 
tion against  fire  in  baked  clay,  and  with  exterior 
walls  of  stonework,  brick,  or  terra  cotta,  which 
are  mere  screens,  hung  to  the  structure,  and 
which  may  be  built  from  the  top  down,  as  well 
as  from  the  bottom  up,  or  begin  at  any  inter- 
mediate stage,  being  carried  upon  the  steel 
beams.  In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
tall  building  in  course  of  erection,  bearing  a 
belt  of  its  architectural  envelope,  with  the  steel 
cage  showing  above  and  below. 

A  new  architectural  treatment  has  been  en- 
forced by  this  vertical  extension.  It  is  scarcely 
practicable,  and  it  is  evidently  not  desirable,  to 
distinguish  and  individualize  each  story,  or  even 
successive  and  nearly  equal  groups  of  stories. 
Recourse  was  made  to  an  emphatic  triple  divi- 
sion, in  whicii  two  or  three  stories  at  the  bottom 
are  set  off  and  distinguished  as  a  base,  and  two 
or  three  more  at  the  top  as  a  capital,  the  inter- 
mediate stories,  no  matter  how  numerous,  being 
virtual  or  actual  repetitions  of  each  other,  treated 
with  plainness  and  severity,  imd  together  con- 
stituting the  shaft  of  the  tower.  The  analogy 
thus  suggested  of  the  classic  column  has  been 
as  closely  followed  as  the  conditions  will  allow, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  imposed  itself  upon 
most  designers  of  tall  buildings  as  a  model  upon 
which  it  is  permissible  to  execute  variations 
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only  in  detail.  It  is  allowable  to  speak  of  it  as 
in  some  measure  a  new  architectural  type. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  final  or  satisfactory,  or  accepted  as  a 
true  architectural  type.  It  is  the  substitution 
of  an  arbitrary  form  for  an  expression  of  the 
facts.  The  actual  structure  is  masked  and  ob- 
scured by  the  apparent  structure.  It  is  left  to 
be  inferred  that  the  tall  building  is  not  an  actual 
structure  of  masonry  only  because  the  piers  are 
evidently  inadequate  to  the  work  they  appear 
to  do,  and  the  shallow  reveals  of  the  openings 
disclose  that  the  wall  is  but  a  screen,  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  designer  has  given  it 
the  factitious  appearance  of  greater  depth,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  other  than 
the  actual  construction.  Even  if  it  were  desir- 
able, it  would  not  be  practicable,  to  make  this 
elaborate  imitation  of  another  than  the  actual 
construction  successful  to  the  point  of  complete 
illusion. 

Nevertheless,  the  elements  of  these  buildings 
are  all  necessary,  all  the  results  of  real  require- 
ments. The  steel  frame  so  economizes  space 
that,  after  it  had  once  been  introduced,  scarcely 
any  architect  would  now  propose  to  employ  any 
other  construction  for  commercial  buildings 
where  land  is  so  costly  and  traffic  so  great  as  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  double  the  number  of 
stories  that  was  practicable  before  the  elevator 
was  introduced.  The  fire-resisting  envelope 
which  covers  this  construction  is  also  necessary 
to  protect  it  from  fire,  and  this  envelope  must, 
in  some  degree,  mask  the  construction  it  covers. 
The  correlation  of  structure  and  function  must 
be  expressed  in  the  tall  building  under  this  con- 
dition. The  arbitrary  division  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  is  irrelevant  to  the  accumulation 
of  tiers  of  similar  cells,  of  which  only  the  low- 
est and  the  uppermost  can  be  said  to  be  so  far 
distinguished  in  function  as  to  call  for  or  admit 
of  a  distinguishing  treatment.  The  protective 
envelope  must  be  a  clinging  drapery,  revealing 
the  structure  behind  it,  and  indicating  the  anat- 
omy of  the  structure.  A  few  very  interesting 
essays  have  been  made  upon  these  lines,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  taken  up  and 
carried  farther  by  architects  who  are  too  serious 
to  be  satisfied  with  that  conventional  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  tall  building  which  con- 
tents the  m^ority  of  practitioners.  If  this  is 
done,  the  American  commercial  building  may 
become  as  truthful  an  expression  of  one  phase 
of  American  life  as  the  country  house  alrea<ly  is, 
in  many  instances,  of  another ;  and  out  of  the 
satisfaction  of  commonplace  and  general  require- 
ments may  arise  the  beginnings  of  a  national 
architecture.  —  Montgomery  Schuyler. 

UNIVBRSITY.  An  institution  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  higher  learning,  undertaking 
all  branches  of  study,  as  its  name  implies,  or  at 
least  aiming  at  such  completeness.     In  Eng- 
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land,  especiaUy,  a  collection  of  separate  colleges, 
as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  each  college  hav- 
ing its  own  organization  and  its  own  buildings, 
though  the  University  of  London  is  not  so 
composed.  The  great  universities  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  have  but  few  important  build- 
ings, the  students  lodging  anywhere  about  the 
town,  and  the  lecture  rooms,  haUs  for  examina- 
tions, libraries,  and  the  like,  having  no  especial 
coU^ate  treatment  (see  College).  Some  of 
the  buildings  are  ancient  palaces  or  the  like, 
modified  to  meet  their  new  requirements ;  thus, 
the  University  of  Berlin  is  housed  in  the  palace 
of  Prince  Henry,  built  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

UPHERS.  Fir  poles,  4  to  7  inches  in  (h- 
ameter  and  20  to  40  feet  long,  sometimes 
roughly  hewn,  used  in  England  for  scaffoldings, 
and  occasionally,  when  split,  for  slight  and 
common  roofe. 

UPJOHN,  RICHARD;  architect;  b.  Jan. 
22,  1802,  in  Shaftesbury,  England;  d.  Aug. 
16,  1878. 

He  was  apprenticed  to  a  builder  and  cabinet- 
maker in  1829,  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
settled  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  He 
went  to  Boston  in  1833  and  assisted  in  the 
construction  of  the  city  Court  House.  In  1839 
he  went  to  New  York  to  take  charge  of  pro- 
posed alterations  in  the  old  Trinity  church. 
This  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  Upjohn  de- 
signed and  constructed  the  present  Trinity 
church,  which  was  finished  in  1846.  He  built 
also  S.  Thomas's  church.  Trinity  Building,  the 
Com  Exchange  Bank,  and  other  buildings  in 
New  York,  several  churches  in  Brooklyn,  and 
other  buildings.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  from  1857 
to  1876. 

Appleton,  Cyclopcedia  of  Americnn  Biography. 

UPPER  CROFT.  The  triforium  gallery  or 
other  upper  gallery  of  a  church,  a  term,  per- 
haps, obsolete. 

UPSTART.  A  stone  set  otherwise  than  on 
the  quarry  bed ;  local  or  obsolete. 

URINAIi.  A  toilet  room  convenience  or 
plumbing  fixture  intended  for  men's  use,  zsA 
consisting  of  a  trapped  bowl,  trough,  or  gutter, 
connected  with  a  waste  or  drain  pipe,  and  ar- 
ranged with  a  flushing  device  similar  to  that 
for  water-closets.  By  extension,  the  apuirtmait 
in  which  this  fixture  is  placed  or  fitted  up. 
(See  Plumbing.)  —  W.  P.  G. 

URN.  A  receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  the 
dead;  usually  a  large  vase  with  a  rounded 
body  and  a  foot.  •  When  of  this  special  shapCi 
it  is  employed  as  a  symbolic  decoration  or 
finial  in  modem  work,  especially  in  mortuaiy 
monuments. 


VAOA,  PERINO  DXOj.     (See  Boonaooonl, 

Pierino.) 
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VALDELVIRA,  PEDRO  DB;  architect 
and  sculptor. 

A  contemporary  and  rival  of  Berruguete  (see 

Berruguete).     He  studied  Michelangelo's  works 

in  Italy.     In  the  town  of  Ubeda,  Spain,  he 

built  the  castle  of  Francisco  de  los  Cobos, 

secretaiy  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  church  of  S. 

Salvador. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Ann<Us  of  the  Artisti  of 
Spain;  Bermudez,  Diccionario. 

VAIiENGB,  PIERRB  DB;  architect,  engi- 
neer, and  sculptor. 

The  chief  member  of  a  large  &mily  of  French 
architects.  In  1500  he  was  employed  on  the 
church  of  S.  Gatien  at  Tours  (Indre-et-Loire). 
January  11,  1503,  Valence  was  called  by  the 
Cardinal  Gorges  I.  d'Amboise  to  inspect  the 
works  at  the  chUteau  of  Gaillon,  near  Rouen, 
and  in  1506  undertook  the  construction  of  the 
water  works  and  fountains  of  that  chateau. 
In  1507  he  directed  the  construction  of  the 
fountain  of  Beaune  in  Tours.  January  22, 
1511,  he  made  a  contract  for  the  fountains  at 
Blois.  His  sons,  Ckrmain  and  Michel,  suc- 
ceeded him. 

Deville,  Chtteau  de  Gaillon;  Grandmaison, 
Tours  Archiologique ;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire, 

VAUETNlkRB,  (See  Royer  de  la  Valfe- 
ni^re.) 

VALLllB,  SIMON  DB  LA ;  architect. 

He  was  called  to  Sweden  by  Queen  Christina. 
At  Stockholm  he  built  the  palace  of  the  no- 
bility (begun  1648),  the  church  of  S.  Marie, 
S.  Catherine,  etc. 

Dussieux,  Les  Artistes  fran^is  h  V Stranger; 
Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

VAUiBT.  The  internal  angle  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  two  roof  slopes,  the  external 
angle  formed  by  such  a  meeting  being  called 
a  Hip  or  Ridge.  The  rafter  under  the  valley 
is  called  the  valley  rafter,  and  the  board  fixed 
in  the  angle  to  receive  the  flashing  or  gutter  is 
called  the  valley  board. 

VALUATION.  Estimate ;  appraisement 
As  applied  to  the  cost  of  a  structure  erected  or 
to  be  erected,  the  valuation  is  approximated 
either  by  comparing  it,  according  to  its  relative 
cubical  area,  with  the  known  cost  of  another 
similar  building,  or,  more  accurately,  by  esti- 
mating it  in  detail,  according  to  the  quantity, 
character,  and  cost  of  material  and  labour  in- 
volved in  its  erection. 

VALVB.  A,  In  a  double  door,  French  win- 
dow, or  the  like,  one  of  the  two  folds,  or  leaves. 

£,  A  device  for  regulating  the  flow  of  water 
gas  or  other  fluid  (see  Plumbing ;  House  Drain- 
age). 

VALVB  HOI78B.     A  building  to  cover  the 

valves  and  valve  chamber  of  the  mains  from  a 
reservoir. 

VANBRUGH,  SIR  JOHN ;  dramatist  and 
architect;  b.  1666;  d.  March  26,  1726. 
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Vanbrugh  devoted  the  early  part  of  his  life 
to   literature  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
dramatist.      In   1702    he   succeeded   Talman 
(see  Talman)  as  comptroller  of  the  royal  works. 
His  first  completed  building  was  a  theatre 
(1703-1705)  in  London,  afterward  destroyed. 
In   1701    he  began  for  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
the  palace  called  Castle  Howard  in  Yorkshire, 
England.     As  a  reward  for  the  distinguished 
services   of  John   ChurchiU,    Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, the  royal  manor  of  Woodstock  (Eng- 
land) was  granted  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  by 
act  of  Parliament  of  March  14,  1705,  with 
half  a  million  pounds  to  build  the  great  palace 
called  Blenheim,  which  is  Vanbrugh's  most  im- 
portant and  characteristic  work. 
In  1716  he  succeeded  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren    as   surveyor  of 
Greenwich   Hospital  (London). 
Among  the  residences  built  by 
Vanbrugh  are  Eastbury  in  Dor- 
setshire  (1716-1718),    Seaton 
Delaval    (1720),    portions    of 
Audley    End    (1721),    Grims- 
thorpe  (1722-1724),  etc. 

Blomfield,  Renaissance  in 
England;  Mavor,  A  New  De- 
scription of  Blenheim;  Neale, 
Se(Us  of  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men; Campbell,  Vitruvius  Bri- 
tannicus. 

VANCAMPBN.  (See  Cam- 
pen.) 

VAN  DBR  NULL.  (See 
Null,  Edward  van  der.) 

VAKB.  A  contrivance  by 
which  a  bannerlike  plate,  as  of 
thin  metal,  is  moved  by  the  wind 
around  a  pivot,  so  that  a  point 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pivot 
points  always  toward  the  quar- 
ter whence  the  wind  comes. 
CaUed  also  Weathercock. 

Banner  Vane.  A  vane  in 
the  form  of  a  banner  or  flag. 

VANISHINa  POINT.     In 
Perspective,    a    point    toward 
which  any  series  of  parallel  lines  seems  to 
converge. 

VAN  RIBL.     (See  Kiel.) 

VANUCCI,  PIBTRO  (PBRUOINO) ; 
painter;  b.  1446;  d.  1524. 

For  Sixtus  IV.  (Pope  1471-1484)  he  painted 
a  series  of  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  some 
of  which  were  destroyed  to  make  room  for 
Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment  In  1499  and 
1500  Perugino  painted  the  decorations  of  the 
Sala  del  Cambio  (Exchange)  of  Perugia,  Italy, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  deco- 
rative work  of  the  fifteenth  century.  (See 
Santi,  R) 

MUntz,  Renaissance;  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle, 
History  of  Painting  in  Italy  ;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed. ; 
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VANVITBLLI 

VasarU  Blashfield- Hopkins  ed. ;  Morelli,  Italian 
Painters, 

VANVITBLLI  (VAN   WITBL),  LUIGI; 

painter  and  architect;  b.  1700;  d.  1773. 

Yanvitelli  was  the  son  of  one  Kaspar  van 
Witel,  a  Dutch  painter,  and  spent  his  entire 
life  in  Italy.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Philippo  Ju- 
vara  (see  Juvara).  At  the  age  of  twenty-six 
he  was  made  supervising  architect  of  S.  Peter's 
in  Rome.  He  conducted  the  works  at  the  har- 
bour of  Ancona  and  built  the  campanile  of  the 
church  of  La  Casa  Santa  at  Loretto.  He 
built  the  convent  of  S.  Agostino  at  Rome,  and 
designed  a  chapel  for  the  church  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Lisbon.  About  1749  he  remodelled  Michel- 
angelo's church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  (the 
great  hall  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  in  Rome). 
Vanvitelli's  chief  monument  is  the  immense 
Palazzo  di  Caserta  in  Naples.  This  building 
is  described  in  a  monograph  by  Vanvitelli, 
Dichiarazione  del  recUe  Palazzo  di  Caserta 
(1  vol.  folio,  Naples,  1756). 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien; 
Ebe,  Spdt- Renaissance  ;  Milizla,  Memorie, 

VAN  WTTBL.     (See  Vanvitelli.) 

VAPOR-TIGHT  GLOBB.  (See  Electrical 
Appliances.) 

VARDT,  JOHN ;  architect. 

A  pupil  of  W.  Kent  (see  Kent).  He  suc- 
ceeded H.  Joynes  as  clerk  of  the  works  at 
Kensington  Palace,  London,  between  1748  and 
1754.  February  13,  174G,  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  works  at  Chelsea  Hospital. 

Arch.  Pub.  Soc.  Dictionary. 

VAHTffiTiA  A  pagoda;  apparently  the 
Italian  term  in  the  sixteenth  century,  used  in 
English  by  Purchas. 

Hart,  Picturesque  Burma. 

VARNISH.  A  solution  of  amber,  copal, 
rosin,  mastic,  shellac,  or  other  resinous  substance 
mixed  with  a  solvent,  generally  of  linseed  oil, 
turpentine,  or  alcohol,  so  as  to  form  a  transpar- 
ent fluid  capable  of  hardening  and  of  a  certain 
resistance  to  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture. 
Some  kind  of  varnish  is  used  by  painters  to 
form  a  permanent  decorative  and  protective 
glazing  coat  over  the  work. 

VA8ALBTO.     (See  Vassallectus.) 

VA8ARI,  GIORGIO ;  painter  and  archi- 
tect;  b.  1511;  d.  July  27,  1574. 

Giorgio  Vasari  was  bom  at  Arezzo  (Italy),  a 
kinsmau  of  Luca  Signorelli  (see  Signorelli). 
His  first  teacher  in  painting  appears  to  have 
been  Guillaume  de  Marcillat  (see  Guillaume 
de  Marcillat).  His  literary  training  was  super- 
intended by  the  Aretine  poet  Giovanni  Pollastra. 
About  1523  he  went  to  Florence,  and  entered 
the  service  of  Ottaviano  de'  Medici  and  the 
Duke  Alessandro  de'  Medici.  He  went  to 
Rome  afterwards  with  the  Canlinal  Ippolito  de' 
Medici.  From  1555  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  cxmrt  painter  to  Cosimo  I.  de'  Medici,  duke 
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of  Florence.  The  most  important  of  his  under* 
takings  are  the  frescoes  of  the  Cancelleria  in 
Rome  and  those  of  the  Palazzo  Yecchio  in 
Florence.  As  architect  he  prepared  in  1536 
the  decorations  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  into  Florence.  He  made 
the  original  plans  of  the  Yigna  di  Papa  Giulio 
(Julius  III.,  Pope  1550-1555)  in  Rome  (see 
Barozzio,  G.).  He  remodelled  the  Palazzo  Yec- 
chio and  built  the  Palazzo  degli  Uffizi  in  Flor- 
ence. At  Pistoia  he  built  the  cupola  of  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Umiltk  (see  Vi- 
toni),  and  at  Pisa  the  Palazzo  dei  Cavalieri  da 
S.  Ste&no.  He  built  the  Badia  and  the 
"  Loggie  Yasari "  at  Arezzo. 

Yasari's  most  important  work  is  his  series 
of  biographies  of  artists  ;  Le  Vile  de^  pih  eccel- 
lenti  Architettif  Pittori  e  ScuUori.  The  first 
edition  appeared  in  1550.  The  second,  in  1568, 
was  more  complete.  The  standard  edition  of 
Yasari  is  that  of  Gaetano  Milanese,  which  was 
published  in  Florence  between  1878  and  1885. 
A  new  comprehensive  Italian  edition  is  now  in 
progress  under  the  supervision  of  A.  VenturL 
The  Vite  were  translated  into  English  by  Mrs. 
Foster  in  1888.  A  selection  of  seventy  of  the 
Lives  from  Mrs.  Foster's  translation,  with  in- 
troduction, annotation,  and  bibliography  by  E. 
H.  and  K  W.  Blashfield  and  A.  A.  Hopkins 
was  published  in  New  York  in  1896. 

Yasari,  Blashfield- Hopkins  ed. ;  Yasari,  Mi- 
lanesi  ed. ;  Redtenbacher  Architektur  dtr  Italitn- 
ischen  Renaissance;  Mttntz,  Renaissance;  H. 
Mosler,  Sansovino  u.  s.  w.  ;  Ruggieri,  Studio  d'Ar- 
chitettura  civile. 

VASR  A  hollow  vessel  of  decorative  char- 
acter and  various  form,  with  or  without  ears  or 
handles ;  hence  the  resemblance  of  such  a  ves- 
sel, in  solid  material,  as  marble,  much  used  in 
the  art  of  the  Renaissance  to  decorate  balus- 
trades, pedestals,  gate  posts,  and  monuments 
of  all  sorts. 

VA8I8TA8.  (A  corruption  of  the  Carman 
words  Was  ist  das ;  a  common  term  in  French 
for  that  which  the  C^mans  call  rather  Guck- 
fenster  or  Schiebefenster.)  A  small  opening  in, 
or  by  the  side  of,  a  door  of  entrance ;  usually 
fitted  with  a  wicket  to  shut  and  a  fixed  grating 
or  the  like  through  which  to  look  or  to  speak. 
Its  purpose  is  to  ascertain,  before  the  door  is 
opened,  the  character  of  the  person  asking  for 
admission. 

VASSAUiBCTUS  (VABALEPTO) ;  archi- 
tect, sculptor,  and  mosaicist. 

The  name  Yassallectus,  variously  spelled, 
appears  in  inscriptions  on  several  monuments 
of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome.  The  most  important  of  these,  the 
cloister  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  which  was 
probably  built  about  1230,  bejirs  this  inscrip- 
tion, discovered  by  Count  Yespignani  in  1887 
(De  Rossi,  op.  cit.,  p.  128) :  NoBUis  kt  doo 
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TUB  HAC  VaSSALLETTOB  IN  ARTE,  CVU  PATBE 
C<BPIT  OPUB  unOD  SOLDB  PEBFECIT  IP8K.       The 

inscriptioD  iodicates  that  the  sculptor  beloDged 
to  a  family  of  marmoraTii  (marble  workers).  A 
throDB  with  lioua,  which  was  made  about  1263  for 
the  Abbot  LanUo,  and  ia  now  in  the  museum  of 
the  cathedral  of  Anagoi,  Italy,  is  signed  Vasaleto 
de  Boma  me  fecU.  The  name  appears  also  on 
an  (edicula  for  holy  oil  in  the  church  of  S. 
Francesco  at  Viterbo.  It  is  supposed  by  Froth- 
ingham  (op.  cit.)  that  the  fine  monument  of  the 
Pope  Adrian  V.  in  this  church  was  made  by  the 
same  person.  Less  important  works  are  a  lion 
before  the  church  of  SS.  Apostoli  (Rome),  and 
a  candelabrum  in  the  church  of  S.  Paolo  fiiori 
le  Mura  (Rome).  There  is  also  an  inscription 
which  belonged  to  a  monument  which  stood  in 
the  old  basilica  of  S.  Peter's  (Rome).  These 
works  may  be  by  one  person  or  several.  De 
Rossi  supposes  that  there  were  four.  A  screen 
in  the  cathedral  of  Segni,  dated  1185,  and  a 
canopy  in  the  chnrch  of  SS.  Cosmo  e  Damiano 
(Rome)  appear  to  be  by  an  earlier  member  of 
the  family. 

Frotbingham,  Roman  Artltt»  of  the  Middle 
Age*;  G.  B.  de  Rossi,  Velle  allrefamiglie  dimar- 
morarii  Rotaani,  etc.;  Lanciaiii.  Pagan  and  Chrit- 
Han  Rome;  I'erkins,  Italian  SculpCort ;  Rohault 
de  Fleury,  Le  Lalran. 
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VABSAIJ.EITO.     (See  Vaasatlectus.) 
VAST.     (See  Wast.) 


VAtJDOYEE 
TAtTDOYBR,      ANTOINS      ItATTBSNT 
THOMAS ;    architect ;  b.  Dec.   20,  175G  (at 
Pane);  d.  May  27,  1846. 


He  studied  with  A.  F.  Peyre  (see  Peyre,  A. 
F.)  and  at  the  £coIe  royaie  d^ Architecture,  and 
won  tlie  Qrand  Prix  de  Rome  in  architecture 
in  1783.  In  1793  he  established  with  David 
Leroy  an  atelier  of  architecture  at  the  Louvre. 
August  25,  1795,  when  the  Institute  was 
created,  Vaudoyer  became  voluntary  secretary 
of  the  Commission  d'Arciiitecture.  In  1800 
he  was  appointed  architect  of  the  College  de 
France  and  the  Sorbonne  (Fnris),  and  made  ex- 
tensive additions  to  those  monuments.  In  1804 
he  had  charge  of  the  installstlon  of  the  Institute 
at  the  Palais  dee  Quatre  Nations  (see  LevMu). 
He  was  associated  with  Deatoumelles  (see  Des- 
tournelles)  and  L.  P.  Baltsnl  (see  Baltarri,  L.  P.) 
in  publishing  Oranda  Prix  d' Architecture, 
1804-1831  (Paris,  1818-1834,  2  vols,  folio). 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

VAUDOYEIR,  LtoK ;  architect ;  b.  June 
7,  1803  (at  Paris);  d.  Feb.  9,  1872. 

A  son  of  A.  L.  T,  Vaudoyer  (see  Vaudoyer, 
A.  L.  T.).  He  Btudie<l  architecture  with  his 
&ther  and  Lebas  (see  Lebas)  and  at  the  Scale 
dea  Beaux  Arts  (Paris).  In  1826  he  won  the 
PremierOrand  Prix  (fe  Home.  WhileinBome 
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he  nude  the  monument  to  Pousain  at  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzoin-Lucina.  In  1853  be  wm  ap- 
pointed inspecteiir  giniral  des  Mtficet  dwci- 
saiits,  and  in  1655  architect  of  the  cathedral  of 
Maraeillee,  which  bad  been  b^iun  in  1852.  He 
won  a  medal  of  the  fiist  claae  at  the  Salon  of 
1855. 

Lance,  Dietionnatre, 

TAUIiT.     A.    An  arch  or  a  combination  of 
arcbee  used  to  cover  a  space.     It  is  primarily  a 


ceiling,  but  may  be  also  a  roof;  or  it  may  carry 
«  root)  or  a  floor,  or  ataira. 

B.   A  room  or  enclosed  space  of  any  kind 
which  IB  covered  by  a  vault ;    in  this  sense, 


popular  and  applying  to  cellars  and  underground 
places  of  safety. 

C.    By  extension,  any  strong  place  or  place 
of  safety,  as  a  Safe  Deposit  Vault. 


Fio.  3. 

D.  The  semblance  in  some  light  material  of 
a  true  vault.  In  this  sense,  the  beautiful  ceil- 
ings of  rooms  in  certain  civic  buiMings  of  Bel- 
gium are  notable  ;  they  are  wholly  decorative, 
without  attempt  to  deceive  the  spectator,  as  the 
boarding  is  distinctly  marked  and  the  construC' 
tion  is  obviously  inadequate  to  a  miiaonry  vault. 
The  famous  Octagon  of  the  cathedral  of  Ely  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  wooden  imitation  apparently 
int«nded  to  be  taken  fur  stone  vaulting.     In 


VAULT 
modem  churches  and  in  some  civic  and  eemi- 
public  and  private  buildings  vaulting  of  a  cluac 
sort  is  produced  in  plaster  with  a  support  of 
lathing  or  the  like. 


Fig.  *. 
Vaults  may  be  classified  thus  :  — 
As  to  fonn,  Simple  and  Compound  or  Inter- 
secting; 
As  to  construction.  Solid  and  Bibbed. 


Solid  Vdtdling  —  Simple.  The  most  an- 
cient form  of  vault  is  that  known  as  the  ban^ 
tunnel,  wagon,  or  cradle  vault.     Its  croas  section 


Fio.  6  (P[.4K). 
may   be   semicircular   (Fig.    1),    semielliptical, 
segmental,   or   point«d  (Fig.  2).      The   semicir- 
cular form  ia  known  also  as  the  cylindrical. 
wi,„„  ;.  :„  „r  .. ),rick  the  leading  ot 


When  it  is  of  stone  c 


ooursing,  joints 
and  the  croea  joiDts 
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usually  parallel  to  the  a 


Fio.  20  (Plax  Ain>  Vuw). 


it.    The  oldest  well-authenticated  example  of  a 
bftml  vault  is  one  at  Kimroud  (see  Meaopota- 


f/\ 
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Fio.  21  (Plah  and  Sectioh), 
mia,  Arcbitecture  of),  of  pointed  section,  co 
ing  a  drain,  and  carrying  a  load  of  eartb. 


the  pyramids  at  Meroe,  not  later  than  800  B.C., 
cylindrical  and  pointed  forms  occur.  There  is 
a  very  perfect  example,  covering  the  chamber 
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of  a  tomb,  at  Gizeh,  datbg   about   600  B.C. 
{Pig.  3).    It  is  of  stone,  in  four  rings,  that  is  to 
say,  four  concentric  arches.     The  angular  atra* 
ture  beneath  it,  which  is  the  c«iliug  of  the 


Fio.  24  (FUM). 

tomb,  the  vault  being  the  roo^  may  be  termed 
a  vault  with  plane  BUF&cee.  The  Cloaca  Max- 
ima at  Some  is  a  well-known  example,  of  stone, 
in  three  rings,  probably  of  the  fourth  centuiy 


B.C.  In  the  above  cases  the  vault  was  merely  a 
mechanical  devioe  for  covering  spaces  with  ma- 
terials of  small  sise  instead  of  slabs  of  stone. 
It  was  used  in  places  where  it  could  not  be  seen. 


and  therefore  had  no  architectural  chanctei. 
The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to 
adopt  it  as  a  visible  structure,  worthy  of  om&- 
mentation,  and  of  recognition  for  ite  esthetic 
value. 

H4 
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A  barrel  vault  usually  coven  a  rectanguUr 
space,  but  Bometimea  a  triangular,  or  trape- 
noidal.  Its  axis  and  ridge  are  commonly  hori- 
sontal,  but  sometimes  inclined,  as  when  it  coven 
or  carries  a  stair.  Figure  4  shows  the  use  of 
half  barrel  vaults,  over  aisles,  or  triforia,  of 
churches,  canying  solid  stone  rooft,  and  eerring 


Fia.  38  (Plan). 
also  as  continuous  flying  buttresses  resisting  the 
outward  thrust  of  the  nave  vaults.     They  are 
common  in  Boutbeast«rn  France,  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries. 

Figure  5  shows  a  rampant  vault. 

Figure  6  is  a  solfit  plan  of  what  is  known  as 
a  skew  arch,  often  used  for  bridges  but  tare  in 
architectural   work.     Its  ends  are  in  planes 


Fio.  39  (Plan). 

oblique  to  the  axis.  The  cross  section  is  semi- 
circular or  Beraielliptical.  The  joints  are 
warped  surfaces,  usiuilly,  and  nin  spirally. 

An  annular  vault  (Fig.  7)  is  a  barrel  vault 
with  a  curved  axis.  Its  intnulns  is  a  portion  of 
the  surface  of  a  cylindrical  ring.  An  annular 
vault  may  also  }>e  used  with  ita  axis  in  a  verti- 
cal plane  (Fig.  8). 

A  spiral  vault  may  be  describe<l  as  an  annular 
vault  with  a  spiral  axis.    It  is  used  for  support- 
ing the  steps  of  a  spiral  stair. 
WT 


Expanding  Vaulta.  These  are  larger  at  one 
end  than  at  the  other,  and  usually  have  inclined 
ridgea.     The  common  forms  are  :  — 


A.  Conical  (Fig.  9),  used  in  pendentivee  for 
reducing  a  square  to  an  octagon.  Frustra  of 
oonea  also  cover  trapezoidal  spaces. 


B.  Conoidal,  the  smaller  base  semicircular, 
the  larger  semielliptical  (Fig.  1 0)  ^  rr  is  the  ridge 
line. 


C.  In  the  form  shown  in  Pig.  11,  the  bases 
are  as  in  Fig.  10,  and  the  elements  of  the  sur- 
face at  the  springing  are  straight  lines  patslld 
to  the  axis,  but  the  ridge  is  curved,  the  expan- 
sion being  in  a  vertical  direction  only.      Thft 


aur&ce,  not  being  generated  hj  the  movement 
of  any  line,  cannot  be  mathematically  defined ; 


Fro.  43. 
but  sQch  vaulto  may  be  termed  convex-conoidal. 
They  rarely  occur  except  as  parts  of  a  compound 

TOUlt 


^y. 


Solid    Vaulting  —  Compound.    Compound 
Taulta  are  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  or 
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ties,    which    may    properly    be    classified    aa 
follows :  — 

A.  Quadripartite,  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  two  barrel  vaults,  or  by  expanding  vaults 
instead. 

I.  For  covering  a  square  compartment. 

(a)  The  common  groined  vault,  formed  by 
the  interaectiou,  at  right  angles,  of  two  equal 
barrel  vaults,  of  any  cross  section.     The  angle 


Fw.  4a  (pL*(f>. 
of  the  groin  is  90°  at  the  sprinj^g,  widens  as  it 
goes  up,  and  disappears  in  a  straight  line  at  the 
ridges.  The  horizontal  projection  of  the  groin 
edge  is  straight,  and  the  edge  itself  lies  in  a 
vertical  plane,  and  is  elliptical.  Figure  12  is 
an  external  view,  and  Fig.  13  is  a  quarter 
plan.  The  compartments  to  be  covered  are 
shown  in  Fig,  13  as  separated  by  croaa  bands, 
which  in  Romanesque  work  are  often  deepened 


more  simple  ones,  and  are  generally  known  as 
Groined  Vaults,  the  groin  being  the  salient 
angle  made  by  two  intersecting  surfaces ;  or  as 
Cloistered  Vaults.  There  are  numerous  varie- 
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Fia.  46  (Plan,  Elbtatioh,  and  Sbcttoh). 

as  to  become  distinct   arches,  as   in    Fig. 


(b)  Domical  vaults.     In  these  the  centre  or 
apex  is  rueed  above  the  level  of  the  crown  of 
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the  CTOU  arch,  so  that  the  ridgee  rise  toward  it. 
They  are  fonned,  over  square  apaceB,  by  the 
intenection  of  four  equtU  expanditig  vaiiltH,  coni- 
cal or  conoidaL     The  groin  edge  ia  straight  on 


the  pUiL     Its  curve  is  elliptical  if  the 
ing  vauItH  are  conical ;  otberwise  it  is  indefin- 
able (Figs.  15,  16,  17). 

(c)  The   so-called   cloistered  arch,  or  square 
dome  (Fig.  18),  ia  composed  of  four  parts  of 


Pro.  *8  (Plah 


equal  barrel  vkulta,  but  is  just  the  reverse  of 

the  groined,  the  internal  angles  being  reentrant. 

(d)  A  square  space  at  the  comer  of  a  cloister 

ia  often    covered    by    two   intersecting    barrel 


Fro.  40  (PLAM). 

vaults,  tho  inner  quarter  being  groined  and  the 
outer  cloistered  (Fig.  19). 

(e)  Figure  20  shows  a  method  of  covering  a 
square  space  by  a  combination  of  groined  and 
cloistered  vaulting,  occurring  in  a  mosque  at 
Ephesus. 

(/)  A  square  room  may  be  covered  by  four 
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quadripartite  vaults,  each  springing  at  one  of 
ita  comers  from  a  central  pillar,   as  in   Fig. 
21.     In  a  similar  manner,  a  square  space  may 
be  covered  by  nine  vaults  on  four  pillars. 

II.  For  covering  an  abhng  rectangular 
compartment. 

(a)  Welsh,  or  imderpitcb  vaulta,  the  compo- 
nents of  which  are  usually  cylindrical,  of  unequal 
widths,  the  transverse  vftult  being  narrower  tiua 


FlO.  SO  (fLUI  AMD  SBCTIOM). 

the  main  vault,  but  both  springing  from  the 
same  level,  so  that  the  intereection  is  not  com- 
plete (Figs.  22,  23,  24).  The  horizontal  pro- 
jection of  the  groin  line  is  a  hyperbola.  Welrfi 
vaults  are  unknown  in  Roman  work,  but  are 
common  in  Romanesque  and  the  later  neoclaseic 
(b)  Stilted  vaults,  in  which  the  component* 
are  cylindrical,  the  transverse  narrower  than  the 
main  and  sprin^png  from  a  higher  level,  so  that 
the  ridges  are  on  the  same  level     The  groin 


Flu.  61  (Plan  ahd  Sbctiom). 

line  is  of  double  curvature.  The  Romans  used 
thiE  form  on  a  grand  scale,  and  it  is  quite  com- 
mon in  French  Romanesque  (Figs.  35,  26). 

(c)  In  segmental  vaulting  (Fig.  37),  the 
components  may  be  equal  or  imequal. 

(d)  Figure  28.  A  segmental  mun  vault, 
intersected  by  a  semicircular  transverse  vault. 

(e)  Figure  29.  A  rampant  barrel  vault  ii)tei> 
socted  by  an  inclined  barrel  vault.  The  radius 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  mmpant  is  the  aame  as 
that  of  the  inclined  vault,  so  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  compound  is  an  ordinary  groined  vault. 
The  exam[^  is  from  S.  Fidele,  Como,   Italy. 

052 


Fia.  S6  (Plan). 


FlO.  fiT    (PUKB). 


The  form  is  used  in  the  capitol  at  Albuij,  N.Y., 
for  supporting  etAire. 


Fio.  M  (Plans). 

(/)  One  component  ie  semicircular  and  the 

other  semielliptical,    but    of  wiiter  span,    the 

heights  being   equal ;    or   both  ma;  be  eemi- 

elUptic&L 


Fio.  60  (Pt.Ai(). 

III.    Oblique  Vaults. 

(a)  Figure  30.  With  straight  axes  and  com- 
posed of  equal  barrel  vaults,  or  of  unequal,  one 
being  semicircular  aud  the  other  semiellipticiil. 


(6)  An  annular  vault  intersected  by  a  conical 
vault,  the  centre  of  the  annulus  being  the  apex 
of  the  cone  (Fig.  31). 


(c)   An  Muiular  vault  intersected  by  an  iinda^ 
pitch  vault  (Fig.  32). 


(d)   An  annular  vault  intersected  by  a  stilted 
cylindrical  vault  (Fig.  33). 

IV,    Tripartite  Vaults,  covering  triangular 


J/\ 
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spaces  and  formed  by  the  intersection  of  three 
harrel  or  three  expanding  vaults  (Fig.  34). 
They  orcur   in   Bomanesque   buildings,  alt£^ 


nately  with  quadripartite  vaults,  over  the  aislv 
of  polygonal  apses,  as  in  Fig.  35. 

V.    Polygonal   Va^dla.     These  are  mortlj 
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octagonal  on  the  plan,  and  are  of  the  nature 
of  the  cupola. 

VI.  Fancy  Tracery  Vaulting.  Thia  ia  a 
variety  of  solid  vaulting,  although  it  was  devel- 
oped from  the  ribbed  vaulting  of  the  Gothic 
atyle,  to  the  later  period  of  which,  in  England, 
nearly  all  of  the  examples  belong.  There  are 
two  kinds. 

(a)  Pyramidoidal,  the  surface  being  that  of 
a  half  of  a  pyramid  with   concave  sides.     A 


square  space  may  be  partly  covered  by  two 
halves  of  the  pyramidoid  inverted  and  set 
opposite  to  each  other.  The  bases  are  octag- 
onal. The  halves  may  meet  at  points.  Pig. 
36,  leaving  a  star-shaped  ridge  space  uncovered; 
or  by  sides.  Fig.  37,  leaving  a  square.  If  the 
non-cardinal  sides  of  the  pyramidoid  be  con- 
tinued on  to  the  centre,  as  in  the  right-hand 
end  of  Fig.  37,  the  square  will  be  covered.  The 
sur&ces  are  carved  into  panels  with  mullions 
and  tracery,  but  these  are  merely  ornamental. 
(6)  Conoidal,  made  of  halves,  or  less,  of  cod- 
1  cones. 


Fio.  €6  (Plan).  Fio.  6T  (Plan). 

1.  For  covering  a  square  apace.  The  half 
conoids  have  their  bases  tangent  to  each  other 
on  the  ridge  levels,  and  leave  a  lai^  part  of 
the  space  uncovered.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
supplemented  by  a  flat,  or  slightly  domical, 
ceUing  connecting  them  (Fig.  36). 

2.  For  covering  an  oblong  space  (Fig.  39). 
The  conoids  intersect  at  the  sides.  In  this 
kind  of  vaulting  pendents  often  occur :  partly 
occupying  the  central  space,  as  in  the  right- 
hand  side  of  Fig.  38  and  in  Fig.  40 ;  or  placed 
at  the  sides,  as  in  Fig.  41.  They  are  supported 
1^  arches  which  are  usually  concealed.     The 
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great  examples   of    fan    tracery   vaulting  are 
in  Heniy  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  Westminster 
Abbey;   King's  College,  Camlmdge;   and   St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 


Rib  Vaulting.  In  rib  vaulting  the  surfacea, 
called  panels,  are  sustained  by  a  skeleton  struc- 
ture of  ribs,  which  are  usually  of  stone,  while 


the  paneb  may  be  of  a  lighter  kind  of  stone, 
such  as  tufe  or  pumice,  or  even  of  brick.  The 
pieces  that  form  the  panels  may  run  straight 


Fm.  70. 

from  rib  to  rib,  in  which  case  the  surfaces  are 
cylindrical,  conical,  or  conoidal ;  or  they  may 
he  arched  from  rib  to  rib,  the  sur&ces  then 
bung  spheroidal  or  convex-conoidal     The  ribs 
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■TO  of  drcular  or  elliptic&l  curvatnre,  fonning 
•emicircular,  semielliptical,  pointed,  tbree-cen- 
tied,  or  four-centred   archee.     Tbey  Ue^  as  a 
rule,  in  vertical  pl&nee. 


FlO.  Tl   (Pl^N   AMD  SBCTION). 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  rib 
BTstem  of  vaulting  is  often  aaid  to  be  the  io- 
crease  of  the  depth  of  the  ctobh  band  in  barrel 
vaults,  malung  it  an  independent  arch,  with 
the  vaulting  above  it.  But  such  a  rib,  if  it  is 
property  so  called,  does  not  sustain  the  vault, 
which  would  stand  just  as  well  without  it.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  several  Boman  vaults 
which  are  apparently  thin  and  rest  by  the  ends 
of  their  pieces  on  cross  ribs ;  but  there  are  no 
such    in  the  Romanesque  period.     The  begin- 


ning of  the  rib  system  will  doubtless  be  found 
in  the  substitution  of  a  square-cornered  arch 
for  the  groin  stones  of  a  solid  compound  vault, 
as  in  Fig.  42,  from  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan.  This 
960 
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is  a  great  advance  in  ease  of  constTuctitm.  Tlw 
shaping  of  groin  stones  is  quite  a  ptoUem  in 
etereotomy,  no  two  pieces  bung  alike,  hut  tk 
rib  at  the  groin  is  perfectly  simple.'  B7  de- 
grees it  becomes  larger  and  the  vault  iteelf 
thinner,  until  finally  the  latter  depend*  Qpoi 
the  former  for  support,  and  the  result  is  tme 
rib  vaulting.  The  next  step  was  the  conru- 
sion  of  the  heavy  cross  arch  of  the  Eonuui- 
esque  vault  into  the  light  transverse  rib  of  tiie 
Gothic.  The  process  was  slow  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  as  in  France  from  1130  to  1180, 
but  apparently  immediate  in  England  (ss  tt 
Canterbury,  11T5),  and  there  all  ribs  are  of  the 
same  size  and  section.  Then  follows  the  wall 
rib,  which  shows  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
full  section,  and  is  built  into  the  wall,  or  fomi 
the  head  of  a  great  window.  It  is  really  the 
transverse  rib  of  the  side  vault.  The  neit, 
existing  ordy  in  compUcated  vaults,  is  the  int«- 
mediate  rib,  which  lies  obliquely  between  tbe 
groin  rib  and  the  transverse,  or  the  groin  sod 
wall.  With  it  comes  the  ridge  rib,  vhich  ti 
first  connects  the  apex  of  the  tnterme<liate  wttb 
the  apex  of  the  groin  rib,  being  then  a  stnic- 
tural  nereeeity,  as  without  it  the  two  halves  of 
the  intermediate  rib,  not  being  in  the  same  plaoe, 
would  fall  toward  the  centre,  unless  the  panel- 
ling were  inserted  when  they  were  laid.  It  is 
afterward  continued  to  the  transverse  rib  and 
the  wall.  Liemee,  or  cross  ribs,  run  from  one 
rib  to  another,  dividing  the  panels.  They  sre 
commonly  of  no  practical  use ;  but  in  some 
cases  they  are  continuations  of  grain  ribs,  and 
are  then  necessary  to  the  completion  of  tbe 
structure.  They  occur  in  late  and  florid  work. 
In  France  the  term  "lieine"  was  applied  to  the 
ridge  rib.  Figure  44  is  a  plan  of  a  fully  devel- 
oped rib  vault.  The  following  table  gives  tbe 
names  and  positions  of  the  ribs.  (Ridges  with- 
out ribs  are  indicated  by  single  tines.) 


PwmoH 

Ksol™ 

Fasca 

«.„ 

Diagonal  .    .    . 

Groin    Rib 
Diagonal 
Rib  .    . 

Ogive    .      . 

G. 

Across  tbe  main 

Transverse 

Arc  doui>- 

T. 

axis    .     .     .     .  '      Rib    .     . 

leau .     . 

Betweenthpgroin    Interm?- 

Tierceron 

1. 

and  IratisTPrse.  1      diate  Rib 

or  between  the  1 

(irnin  and  wall  1 

ribs    ...    . 

Against  the  walls,    Wall  Rib  . 

Formeret 

W. 

parallel  to  the 

At  Hie  ridges '.     '.  1  Ridge  Rib 

Lieme      . 

R. 

From  one  rib  to    Cross  Rib, 

L. 

another,  not  at       orLieme 

the  ridges   .     . 

'  See  Vol.  n.,  cols.  97-99, 
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At  the  points  where  the  ribs  meet  there  are 

usually  keystones,  called  bosses,  oruameDted  by 

carriDg.    They  receive  the  ends  of  the  ribs  and 

thus  avoid  the  mitring  of  the  mouldiDgs.     Bibe 


Fio.  73  (FlakJ. 
are  decorated  by  mouldings  such  as  chamfers, 
coves,  and  bowtells. 

The  methods  of  jointing  panels  are  abovn  in 
Fig.  45. 

In  early  examples  only  groin  and  transverse 
ribs  are  used,  and  each  starts  with  its  full  sec- 
tion, but  later  on  they  are  bunched  together, 
each  starting  with  only  its  soffit  roll  visible,  as 
in  Fig.  46.  As  they  rise  the  section  develops 
until  the  ribs  separate.  The  structure  up  to 
this  point  is  known  as  the  springer.  It  is  a 
solid  mass,  often  with  horizontal  Joints,  a  great 
corbel  really,  bonded  into  the  wall,  and  form- 
ing no  part  of  the  vault  proper. 


Analysis  of  Rib  Vaulting.    A.   Simple. 

Pig.  47.    From  Castle  Campbell,  Scotland. 

Fig.  48.  The  panel  vaulting  of  the  "After 
Gothic  "  in  France. 

B.  Compound.  It  will  be  best  to  classify 
tfaeee  according  to  the  number  of  cells. 
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1.  Tripartite.  These  cover  a  triangular 
space,  which  usually  occurs  in  au  apsidal  aisle, 
as  in  Fig.  35.  The  riba  meeting  at  the  centre 
are  halves  of  groin  ribs,  the  others  are  either 
transverse  or  wall  ribs. 

2.  Quadripartite. 


Fto.  70  (Flak). 

(o)   With  groin  riba  only  (Fig.  49). 

(&)  With  groin  ribs  and  transverse  arches 
(Fig.  50).  From  Gerland,  France ;  one  of  the 
earliest  examples,  fioth  ribs  and  arches  are 
semicircular,  and  the  vaulting  is  therefore  domi- 
cal. 

(c)  Groin  and  wall  ribs  only  (Fig.  51). 

(d)  Oroin,  transverse,  and  wall  ribs,  with 
level  ridges  {Fig.  52).  The  same  with  curved 
ridges,  the  vault  domical,  and  panels  spheroidal 
{Pig.  53). 

(e)  Welsh  vaulta  (Fig.  54).  The  groin  ribs 
cross  each  other  before  reachiug  the  main 
ridge,  and  are  continued  as  Hemes ;  or  they 


Fio.  76  (Plam). 

may  stop  at  the  crossing  and  be  connected  with 
the  centre  by  a  single  Heme  (Pig.  55). 

(/)  Groin,  trausveree,  intermediate,  and 
ridge  ribs  (Fig.  44). 

(y)  Side  vaulta  oblique  (Fig.  56),  choir  of 
Lincoln   cathedral.       The  half   groin  ribs   on 


v^ 


Fio.  n  (Flaw). 


Fio,  T8  (Plan}.  }S\a.  T'J  (Flan). 
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each  Bide  are  met  at  the  centre,  not  by  their 
other  halves,  but  by  an  intenueJiate  rib. 

3.    Quinquepartite. 

(a)  For  covering  a  pentagonal  apace.  Two 
forms  are  shown  in  Fig.  57,  and  also  one  cover- 
ing a  semicircle,  and  one  a  trapezoid. 


Fio.  84  (Pi^n). 

(6)  Covering  a  rectangle  (Fig.  58).  It  is 
composed  of  three  quarters  of  a  quadripartite 
vault  and  one  quarter  of  a  sexpartite. 

4.  Sexpartite.  Figure  59  shows  plans  of 
vaults  with  six  cells,  and  Figs.  60,  61,  show  the 
form  known  as  sexpartite,  or  hexapartite,  found 
in  late  Romanesque  and  early  Oothic  work. 
The  side  vaultn  are  double  and  oblique,  sepa- 
rated by  an  intermediate  transverse  rib.  Fig- 
ure 62  gives  a  form  known  as  bisected.  It  is  a 
quadripartite  vault  with  the  transverae  com- 
ponents cut  in  two  by  intermediate  transverse 
ribs  carrying  spandrel  walk.  It  looks  as 
though  it  were  the  predecessor  of  the  sexpar- 


Fio.  80  (Plan). 
tite  vault,  but  it  is  not.     There  are  four  ex- 
amples, all  near  Caen  in  Normandy. 

5.  Septempartite  (Fig.  63).     It  is  made  up 
of  half  a  quadripartite  and  half  a  sexpartite. 

6.  Octopartite. 

(a)   For  covering  a  square  space  enclosed  by 
D66 


walls,  Bs  in  towers  (Fig.  64).     There  are  eight 
oblique  cells.     The  construction  is  on  the  prin- 


Fia.  3S  (Flah). 
ciple  of  a  sexpartite  vault.    Figure  65  is  a  unique 
example,  from  Lincoln  cathedral,  covering  the 


Fia.  8T  (Flam). 
intersection  of  nave  and  transepts.     The  ridges 
enclose  a  central  square  which  is  covered  by 
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(b)  Figurefl66,  67,  Bhow  how  insular  Bpaces 
may  be  covered  by  vaults  with  eight  celle. 

(c)  Covering  an  octagonal  space.  Figure  68 
is  a  plan,  aod  69  a  seirtiou,  of  an  octagonal  vault 
whoae  interiMl  anglee  are  reentrant. 


Fto.  89  (PLAy). 

(d)  Figure  70  has  the  same  ribe  m  (c),  but 
they  are  groin  ribs,  and  there  are  sixteen  cells. 

(e)  Figure  71,  Welsh  vaulting. 

(/)  Figure  72,  groin  ribs  not  meeting  at  the 
centre,  but  terminating  at  the  angles  of  an  octa- 
gon—  York  cathedral. 

(g)  Figures  73,  74,  eight  semicircular  trans- 
verse, or  rather  groin  ribe.  The  central  octa- 
gon is  not  covered. 

7.  Decapartitc  (Fig.  75). 

8.  DoJecapartite  (Fig.  76).  The  central 
open  circle  is  a  common  feature  in  aome  other 
varieties,  especially  quadripartite. 

9.  Groin  ribs  interrupted,  or  diverted  and 
branched. 


Fio.  90  (Plak). 

(a)    Star  vaulting  (FiRB.  77,  78,  79). 

(6)  Panel  vaulting  is  the  name  given  to  this 
form  in  Englaiid  (Fig.  RO). 

10.  Vaults  whose  ribs,  except  at  ridges,  are 
all  arcs  of  the  same  circle,  diHering  only  in 
length,  and  all  properly  groin  ribs.  Such 
vaultfl  are  necessarily  domical.  Figure  81  is  a 
quarter  plan. 

967 
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11.  Diagonal    ribe    omitted    (Figs.    82  b) 
86). 

12.  Vaulting  of  rooms  with  a  central  shaft 
(Figs.  87,  88,  square ;  89,  90,  octagonal). 

13.  Pendant  rib  vaults  (Fige.  91,  92)  bm 


Fio.  91  (Plam). 
the  Lady  Chapel  at  Caudebec,  France.     (See 
Vaulting  and  subtitles;  also   France,  Ft.  I.; 
Gothic  Architecture ;  Pendant;  Itoman  Imperial 
Architecture,  cohi.  341-343.) 

—  Charles  Babokk. 

Saird  Vault  A  vault  having  everywhere 
a  uniform  seetion,  semicircular,  or  nearly  so,  > 
form  of  Tunnel  Vault  (Fig.  1,  Vault). 

Clolatared  Vanit     Same  as  Coved  Vault. 

Covad  T»uXt  A  vault  composed  of  four 
quarter-cylindrical  surfaces  or  coves,  meeting  in 
vertical  diagonal  planes,  the  axial  sections  of 
the  vault  being  arched,  and  the  horizontal 
courses  diminishing  in  length  from  Bpriug  to 
crown  ;  called  also  Cloistered  Vanlt.  (See  Rg. 
18,  Vault.) 


Fro.  02 


IBS  Fio.  91). 


Cradle  Vault     Same  as  Barrel  Vault. 

Fan  Vault.  (See  Fan  Vaulting  under  Vault- 
ing-) 

Oreen Vault;  Vaults.  (SeeGrune  Gewolbe.) 

Orcdn  Vault;  Orolned  Vault  A  com- 
pound vault  in  which  tunnel  vaults  intCTBect, 
forming  arrises  which  are  called  groins.  Th* 
Roman  Imperial  practice  in  this  respect  was  to 
use  only  tunnel  vaults  of  nearly  Bern i circular 
section  (barrel  vaults)  and  of  the  same  aie 
and  height.     When  the  tunnel  v&ulta  aie  i^ 
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different  heights,  bo  that  the  groioe  do  not  meet 
at  the  crown   of  the  vault,  the  etructure  is 
called  a  Welah  vault.     It  is  not  strictly  accu- 
rate to  class  ribbed  vaults  as  groined  vaults. 

lAama  Vault.  A  ribbeil  vault  in  which 
there  are  mauy  secondary  ribe.     (See  Lieme.) 

Octopwtite  Vault     (See  Vault.) 

Rib  Vault ;  Kibbod  Vault     One  built  with 
ribs  as   the   principal   structure.      (See 
Ribbed  Vaulting ;  also  Rib,  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture, and  the  general  article  Vault.) 

Sezpaillte  Vault.     (See  Vault) 

Six  Part  Vanit  Same  as  Sezpartite 
Vault 

TniuMl  Vault.  A  vault  having  every- 
where a  uniform  section ;  either  nearly 
eemicireutar,  as  in  cradle,  or  barrel  vaul^ 
or  pointed  at  the  top,  as  in  some  Roman- 
esque churches  of  the  south  of  France, 
and  very  rarely  in  Byzantine  construction. 

W'aeon  Vault.  Same  as  Barrel  Vault. 

^iVelali  Vault      A   construction    in 
which  a  central  higher  vault  is  crossed  or 
intersected  by  vaults  of  lower  pitch.    The 
form  usually  so  called  is  that  shown  in 
Fig.  22  of  the  article  above,  and  in  the 
view  of  the  church  of  S.  Boch  (which  see 
under  Church).     The  Romans  never  used 
such  vaults,  but  attempts  were  made  dur- 
ing the   Romanesque    period  ;  and   the  f^v  V 
neoclassic  builders  of  the  sixteenth  century 
vaulted  cloistera  and  the  corridors  of  palaces, 
etc.,  in  this  way.     For  the  use  of  the  tenn  in 
connection  with  ribbed  vaulting  see  the  article 
Vault. 

VADIiTBD.  A.  Constructed  as  a  vault; 
said  of  a  roof^  the  supporting  member  of  a 
Btone  staircase,  or  the  like. 

B.  Covered  or  closed  by  a  vault,  an  in  the 
phrase  a  "vaulted  aisle." 
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VAULTIIva.  The  art  and  practice  of  build- 
ing vaults  and  of  closing  or  finishing  rooms, 
passages,  or  entire  buildings,  by  means  of  vaults. 

(For  the  subtitles.  Barrel  Vaulting,  etc.,  see 
generally.  Barrel  Vault,  etc.) 
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Croaa  Vaulting.  Vaidting  in  which  two  or 
more  simple  vaults  intersect  one  another  as  de- 
scribed under  Groined  Vault,  Welsh  Vault,  and 
generally  in  the  account  of  Ribbed  Vaults  in  the 
article  Vault. 

Fan  Vaulting.  A  species  of  stone  vaulting 
in  which  the  intrados  of  the  vault,  made  up 
of  constantly  repeated  surfaces  of  revolution, 


Cloisters  Qloucbetir  Cathedral,  c.  1150. 

each  generated  by  a  curved  line,  revolve<I  hori- 
zontally about  a  6xed  point,  the  apex  of  the 
vault  being  in  plan  an  arc  of  a  circle  tangent  to 
the  opposing  vault  spning  from  the  ojiposite 
support,  the  horizontal  spaces  left  between  the 
tangent  circles  being  tilled  with  flat  elabs,  or 
keys  of  very  slight  curvature.  The  convex  sur- 
faces are  formetl  with  radial  ribs  of  uniform 
curvature  spaced  closely  together,  giving  the 
appearance  of  a  folding  fan  bent  to  a  curve,  and 
butting  at  the  crown  against  a  horizontal  circu- 
lar ring.  This  species  of  vaulting  is  peculiar  to 
the  late  English  Gothic,  finding  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  chapel  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.  There  are  only 
about  twenty-five  examples  of  this  construction 
in  England  and  none  fully  developed  on  the 
Continent  In  the  English  examples  the  vaults 
ing  sprinp  from  eugagcil  shafts  on  the  side 
walls,  with  one  instance  only  of  radiation  from 
a  central  pillar.  The  tines  of  the  curves  are 
tangent  Ut  each  other  at  the  apex  of  the  vault, 
in  the  centre,  and  between  the  engaged  columns, 
leaving  horizontal  spandrels  which  are  filled  in 
hy  flagging  or  flat  archings.  A  somewhat  sim- 
ilar species  of  construction  rovers  the  small 
chapel  of  the  monastery  at  Bclem,  near  Lisbon  ; 
but  in  the  Portuguese  example  the  fans  make 
complete  circuits  about  slender  isolated  pillars, 
meeting  half  vaultings  from  the  side  walls,  but 


not  touching  each  other,  and  at  the  apex  the  |  cealed  arch  which  Bpana  the  whole  chi^  i 
lines  of  the  fans,  which  are  separated  by  a  con-  |  single  voussoir  being  extended  several  feet  b«- 


Vaulting,  N'boclasbic  ;  Chuucr  of  S.  Pktkb,  Eomb;  Intbbior. 


uderable  space,  are  connected  by  very  flat, 
ribbed,  liomical  vaultings.  The  elaboration  of 
the  vault  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  is 
greatly  complicated  by  a  series  of  drops  from 


low  the  line  of  the  arch  to  form  the  drop  and 
serve  as  a  support  for  the  inverted  fans.     (See 
Vault,  VI.,  also  England,  Architecture  of.) 
—  C.  H,  Blackall. 

Slbbad  Vaul^ 
log.  AoonstructioD 
,  in  which  arched  ribs 
are  built  from  point 
to  point  over  the 
space  to  be  vaulted, 
the  smaller  and 
usually  triangulai 
spaces  betweeu  the 
ribs  being  filled 
with  lighter  mason- 
17.  (See  the  article 
Vault,  and  Gothic 
Architecture.) 

Btollar  Vaatt- 
Ing.  A  lat«  derd- 
opment  of  English 
fan  vaulting  as  ex- 
hibited especially  in 
the  choir  roof  of 
Oxford  cathedral, 
where  the  apaees 
Roof,  8-  Georok's  CHArsL,  Winmoe   between   the   ioter- 

RIBBKD  AT  ALL   BUT  VAl'tTED  IN  SoLHI     secUonS  Of  the  chaT- 
FLACK  BV  FILLINO  UF  ROUOH  HaSONBY.  ...,.-  i 

act«nstic    inverted 

which  springs  a  secondary  syRtem  of  fan  vault-  I  polygonal  pyramids  of  the  vaulting  are  made  by 
ing.     These  drops  are  really  a  part  of  a  con-  |  tracery  to  assume  star-shaped  forms.  —  H.  V.  B. 


Fax  Vaultinii  ;  Ccinhtruc 
Cabti-b.  The  Middlk 
Blocks.    The  Haunchi 
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VAULTING  CELL 

TAULTHVG  nfirJi.  One  compartment  of  a 
vault  which  is  eo  planned  that  one  part  can  be 
built  at  a  time,  as  in  ribbed  vaulting. 

VAUiiTlMO  COUBBIl.  A  horizontal  course 
made  up  of  tbe  abutmente  or  apringere  of  a 
vaulted  roof;  generally  made  of  stones  set  in 
projection  or  corbelled  out,  with  horizontal  beds. 

VATTLTnra  rib.    (See  Rib.) 

VADIiTINa  SHAIT.  In  ribbed  vaulting, 
the  vertical  upright,  in  one  or  aereral  rounded 
members,  which  leads  to  the  springer  of  a  rib 


Rhknish  Pbubbu.. 

>M    COJ 


Vaui-tino  Shaft;   

Tub  Shaitb  Pbupbr  spkino  tb 

AMD  ABB  ONLT    TwO    FbBT    LoHO. 


or  group  of  ribs.  This  shaft  may  rise  from  the 
ground,  or  from  a  corbel  at  a  greater  height  in 
the  face  of  the  masonry. 

VAUIiTINa  iHT.Ti  A  light  piece  of  baked 
clay,  intended  to  serve  as  a  part  of  the  filling  of  a 
vaulted  cell,  or  of  a  groined  vault  built  on  centres. 

VAULT  LIOHT.     (See  under  Light.) 

VAUX,  CAJLV£1KT;  landscape  architect;  b. 
Dec  20, 182-1  (in  London);  d.  November,  1895. 

He  studied  architecture  under  Lewis  N.  Cot- 
tiDgham.  He  became  the  assistant  of  A.  J. 
Downing,  and  later  fonned  a  partnership  with 
him.  The  firm  of  Downing  and  Vaux  laid  out 
the  grounds  of  the  Capitol  and  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  Washington.  In  aasocia- 
tion  with  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Vaux  made 
the  plans  according  to  which  Central  Park  in 
Ne^r  York  was  laid  nut,  and  retained  hie  posi- 
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tiou  as  consulting  landscape  architect  of  the 
department  of  parks  in  New  York  until  hia 
death.  Olmsted  and  Vaux  designed  Prospect 
Parle,  Brooklyn,  the  parks  of  Chicago  and  Bufblo, 
the  State  R^ervation  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  the 
Riverside  and  Momingside  parks  in  New  York. 
Obituary  in  American  Arehilfet,  Vol.  L.,  p.  93. 
VBCBIXI,  TIZIAKO  (TITIAN) ;  painter ; 
b.  U77;  d.  1576. 

A  mural  painter  of  great  power. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Life  of  Titian,  also  In 
general   bibliography,   Bereneon,    Venetian 
Fainten. 

TELAItnm.  In  the  roofless  Roman 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  a  great  awning 
which  was  often  spread  to  protect  the 
spectators  from  the  sun  or  rain. 
TIIIJ.A1TO.  (See  Bellano.) 
VUNllUH.  A  thin  iacing  of  hard 
wood,  which  has  desirable  ornamental 
qualities  under  polish,  glued  upon  a 
more  common  wood,  usually  pine,  as  in 
doors,  wainscoting,  cabinet  work,  etc. 
An  extension  of  ^s  meaning,  used  in 
house  carpenters'  trade,  is  described  un- 
der Wood,  Construction  in.  Part  II. 

VJblHirriAIV  BLnVD ;  DUNTIL ; 
DOOR  ;  PAVBHBNT,  etc.  (See  under 
special  nouns.) 

VBMT.  Ally  opening  provided  for  the 
escape  of  smoke  or  foul  air. 

VilNTlUUCV.  A  passage  or  duct  for 
the  conveyance  of  air,  and  to  control  and 
direct  its  movements  in  ventilation  or 
heating. 

V  UN  TUxATIOir.  The  process  and 
art  of  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  interiors 
of  buildings,  to  mines,  large  vehicles  of 
transportation,  and  the  Uke,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  constant  acceptable  standard 
of  purity. 

Anything  short  of  the  above  can 
hardly  be  called  ventilation,  and  it  must 
be  noted  that  movements  of  confined  air, 
which  simply  produce  a  sense  of  cooling,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  ventilation. 

The  savage  made  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  his 
house  to  let  the  smoke  out.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  at  ventilation,  and  very  Uttle  improve- 
ment was  made  on  this  primitive  method  until 
about  six  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  fireplaoe 
and  chimney  appeared;  and  this  sufficed  for 
dwellings  until  about  Franklin's  time,  when  he 
invented  an  aspirating  stove,  the  waste  heat  of 
which  drew  a  measure  of  air  out  of  the  room, 
which  air  was  renewed  the  beat  way  possible, 
through  window  and  door  cracks  and  porous 
building  materials.  The  early  chimney  was  as 
a  general  thing  so  large  that  when  the  doors 
anrl  windows  were  closed  the  air  to  supply 
the  fire  came  down  one  side  of  the  chimney, 
while  the  smoke  went  up  the  other  side ;  and 
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UuB  circulation  went  on  even  ailer  the  fire  was 
out,  though  in  a  subdueU  measure,  thus  secur- 
ing incideotal  ventilation. 

In  the  latter  part  ol'  the  seventeenth  century 
aysteraatic  ventilation  was  undi-rtnken  by  Sir 
Chriatuplier  Wren   in    ti.e   British    Huunei  of 
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Mr.  Clarence  B.  Young  appeare<l  in  the  annua] 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  fur  the  year  18T3  and  18T4, 
He  recommended  aa  the  amount  of  air  to  be 
changed  every  hour  to  preserve  the  healthflil 
condition  of  the  room  as  follows  :  — 


VADIiTUCa  eHATT; 


lnd  Transitt,  ham  a.  Shait  f 


Parliament,  London.  It  was  little  better  than 
"some  holes  in  the  ceilings."  About  1723 
Desnguliers  improve<i  the  syBtcm  by  connecting 
the  holes  or  tubes  with  hcatc<l  chimneys.  This 
is  the  first  well-authenticat^l  account  of  vcnti- 
latioa  by  "  heat  aspiration."  In  about  the  year 
1736  Desagiiliere  again  improveil  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  Britiih  House  of  Parliament  by  the 
use  of  centrifugal  fans,  which  were  very  similar 
to  the  housed  pressure  fan  of  to'day.  This  is 
probably  the  first  well -authenticated  account  of 
the  use  of  "  pressure  "  and  "  exhaust "  fatia  to 
buildings. 

It  is  only  within  the  la-st  forty  years,  how- 
ever, that  a  great  and  well-ilefirml  stride  has 
been  made  in  the  ilcvelopmcnt  of  systematic 
ventilation  for  habitations.  The  little  that 
bad  been  done  by  perwons  previous  to  that  was 
in  special  civ*ftt  and  only  in  notable  buildings, 
such  as  the  Uapitol  at  Wnshington  and  some 
hi>8|iitals  and  asylums ;  and  it  in  probable  that 
Gletieral  Arthur  Morin,  director  of  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Arts  and  Trades,  Paris,  was  the  first 
to  disseminate  nn{l  give  a  clear  understaniling  in 
his  writings  of  the  tnie  principle*  of  modem 
systematic  ventilation,  nnd  h  translation  of  his 
work  on  Wanning  nml  Vrntihilimj  O'-cipii'rl 
B'liUUng*  is  suggested  fur  the  consideration 
of  all  students.  A  translation  of  this  work  by 
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Hospitals :  Cnbic  F»*t, 

For  or<linary  cases  of  sickness     2119-2473 
For  surgical  and  lying-in  cases  3532 

During  epidemics      ....  3709 

Prisons 1766 

Workshops : 

Onlinary  occupations     ...  2119 

Utihealthful  occupations  .  3532 

Bamtcks : 

During  the  day 1059 

At  night 1413-1766 

Theatres 1413-1766 

Assembly  rooms  and  halls  for  long 

receptions 2119 

Halls  for  brief  re<«ptions ;  lecture 

rooms 1059 

Primaiy  schools 4200-4530 

Aibdt  schools 833^1059 

Stables 6357-7063 

and  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  do  not  fall 
so  far  below  what  is  considered  very  fair  prac- 
tice of  the  present  day.  It  is  not  quite  appar- 
ent why  he  proviiles  bo  high  a  proportion  for 
stables,  and  does  not  say  whether  it  is  per  man 
or  per  horse. 

Morin  is  probably  the  first  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  quantity  of  air  ad- 
mitted to  a  building  constant  while  making  its 
temperature  variaMe,  the  variations  to  suit  the 
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changes  in  the  outside  temperature.  The  only 
method  in  vogue  previous  to  about  twenty  years 
ago  was  to  close  the  register  when  the  room 
was  sufficiently  warm ;  which  of  course  not 
only  cut  oflf  the  heat  supply,  but  the  air 
supply  as  well,  interrupting  ventilation.  This, 
however,  is  changed  now  in  most  buildings  that 
are  systematically  ventilated,  except,  perhaps, 
private  houses,  where  the  change  of  air  with 
indirect  apparatus  is  generally  sufficient  for  the 
limited  number  of  persons  present.  General 
Morin  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  the 
"  mixing  valve,"  in  the  following  words  :  — 

"  During  the  period  of  artificial  heating,  it  is 
proper  to  reserve  means  of  mixing  with  the 
warm  air  supplied  by  the  heating  apparatus, 
cool  air,  the  amount  of  which  may  be  regulated 
by  convenient  registers.  For  this  purpose  the 
warm  air  supplied  by  the  heating  apparatus 


ninn 


WARM 


rRCSM  AIK 


JiiUUIIl  II  HJU 

-      ,—1 
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ventilation;  Fio.  1. 

should  be  received  in  a  special  register  or  mix- 
ing chamber,  into  which  the  cold  air  also  enters, 
before  passing  into  the  distributing  pipes." 

The  usual  method  of  accomplishing  the  fore- 
going, now  followed  in  the  United  States,  is 
shown  in  the  cut  (Fig.  1).  The  dampers  6,  b 
are  connected  with  a  rod  and  operated  from  the 
room  by  hand  pulls,  or  automatically  operate<l 
by  pneumatic  pressure  controlled  by  a  ther- 
niostat.  Many  modifications  of  this  method 
of  mixing  are  shown  in  Dr.  John  S.  Billings's 
work.  Ventilation  and  Heating.  Mixing  sys- 
tems, however,  have  been  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  this  in  some  of  the  great  modem 
buildings  in  the  United  States.  In  the  new 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  built  by 
Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  and  which  has 
since  become  a  part  of  Columbia  University,  was 
first  introduced  the  hot  and  cold  air  system  in 
which  parallel  pipes  conveyed  both  warm  and 
cold  air  to  the  registers  in  the  room,  the  paral- 
lel air'  ducts  starting  from  a  common  cold  air 
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supply,  one  duct  being  warmed  to  120^  and 
called  the  hot  duct,  and  the  other  wanned  to 
60^  and  called  the  cold  duct.  This  is  shown 
by  the  diagram  (Fig.  2),  and  the  figure  is  typi- 
cal of  all  the  important  points  of  the  most 
modem  warming  and  ventilating  apparatus. 

The  cold  air  is  taken  in  at  /,  which  is  called 
the  cold  air  inlet.  At  G  is  a  strainer  of  copper 
wire  to  intercept  leaves,  birds,  mice,  etc.,  but 
no  dust,  as  the  latter  is  practicaUy  impossible, 
unless  with  elaborate  apparatus.  The  coils  p 
are  called  primary  heating  coils,  as  they  give 
the  first  increment  of  heat  to  the  air — 60** 
or  less.  S  is  &  settling  chamber,  the  floor  of 
which  is  flooded  with  an  inch  or  so  of  water 
W,  into  which  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
dust  falls,  i^  is  a  pressure  fan  capable  of  1  oz. 
of  pressure  without  extraordinary  speed.  C 
is  the  heating  chamber,  in  which  are  located 
two  sets  of  secondary  heating  coils,  each  ca- 
pable of  warming  the  air  to  120**  Fahr.  or 
higher.  These  coils  are  divided  into  sections, 
as  well  as  the  primary  coils,  so  that  various 
graduations  of  heat  can  be  obtained.  The 
secondary  coils  upper  SH  are  called  "hot 
coik,"  while  the  coils  lower  SII  are,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  called  "the  cold  coils." 
They  are  both,  however,  equal  in  all  respects, 
only  that  under  normal  usage  a  large  percentage 
of  the  hot  coils  are  in  use,  while  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  cold  coils  are  in  use.  From  the 
heating  chamber  both  the  hot  and  cold  air 
ducts  start,  and  run  one  above  the  other  (the 
warm  one  of  preference  being  on  top)  to  the 
various  points  of  distribution  about  the  build- 
ing. The  hot  air  duct,  of  course,  is  connected 
with  the  housing  of  the  "  hot  coil,"  while  the 
cold  duct  connects  with  the  housing  of  the 
"  cold  coil,"  lower  SII.  The  air  and  pressure 
in  the  heating  chamber  is  common  to  both  sets 
of  ducts,  so  that,  if  one  duct  does  not  take  it, 
the  other  does,  the  same  quantity  of  air  always 
reaching  the  rooms  of  the  separate  building, 
regardless  of  the  temperature.  From  the  hori- 
zontal ducts  paraUel  vertical  flues  are  carried  to 
the  register  head,  one  "hot"  and  one  "cold." 
In  the  register  head,  inside  the  face  of  the 
register,  there  is  a  simple  slide  valve  just  large 
enough  to  cover  one  entire  pipe  only.  A  simple 
mechanism  attached  to  this  slide  valve  serves  as 
a  handle  to  move  it  across  the  head  of  the  hot 
and  cold  air  pipes.  It  also  indicates  its  posi- 
tion, so  that  the  occupant  of  the  room  is  en- 
abled to  mix  the  hot  and  cold  air  to  any  desired 
range  of  temperature  between  60°  and  120** 
Fahr. 

A  feature  of  this  style  of  apparatus  is  that, 
should  the  main  secondary  coils  upper  SH 
get  out  of  order,  it  is  only  necessary  to  shut 
them  off  and  let  on  the  lower  SHj  thus  con- 
verting the  cold  air  duct  into  a  hot  one,  and 
vice  versa,  and  run  the  apparatus   reversed, 
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Becuring  equal  results  until  the  other  is  re- 
p^red.  This  is  a  feature  of  this  style  of 
apparatus  that  makes  it  particularly  adapted 
to  hospital  use,  so  that  it  was  carried  out  in 
both  the  old  and  new  Sloane  Maternity  Hospi- 
tals, the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  and  the  Wm.  J. 
Syms  Operating  Theatre  of  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
aU  of  New  York  City. 

In  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  8000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  bed  per  hour  is  admitted 
in  this  manner,  and  every  ward  is  treated  in 
the  simple  manner  shown  in  the  illustration, 
there  being  nothing  but  an  air  inlet  and  air 
outlet  in  each  room.  This  is  the  minimum 
of  possibilities  for  a  hospital 
ward  in  a  cold  climate,  doing 
away  entirely  with  coils  and 
dust  catches  in  the  room,  and 
securing  results  that  are  uni- 
form even  in  the  coldest 
weather.  The  lower  edge  of 
the  heat  register  is  placed  7 
to  8  feet  from  the  floor,  the 
lower  ventilating  register, 
which  is  only  a  face  (easily 
removable  for  cleaning  the 
flue),  being  only  4  inches  from 
the  floor,  so  as  to  finish  on 
the  marble,  coved  comer  of  the 
room  and  be  as  near  the  floor 
as  possible,  so  as  to  take  off 
the  air  at  the  lowest  stratum 
possible ;  while  the  upper  vent 
is  a  fuU  register  placed  as  near 
the  cove  of  the  ceiling  as  pos- 
sible, to  take  off  the  upper 
stratum  of  air  when  it  is  found 
necessary.  These  registers, 
however,  are  in  the  power  of 
the  nurses  or  occupants  to 
close.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  to  be  built  the 
ceiling  registers  were  omitted,  and  all  the  i(ir 
drawn  off  at  the  floor,  but  it  was  found  that, 
when  anaesthetics  were  used,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  ceiling  registers. 

All  the  rooms  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Siu-geons,  and  the  entire  group  of  build- 
ings including  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  the 
Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  are  treated  as  above 
shown.  The  auditoriums  of  these  buildings 
and  the  dissecting  rooms  of  the  college  have 
different  treatment,  the  details  of  which  are 
given,  as  they  also  are  typical  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced practice  in  this  regard.  Figure  3  shows 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  with  the  lecture  room,  and  fan 
and  heating  chambers  underneath.  The  centre 
heating  chamber  supplies  heat  and  air  to  both 
the  amphitheatre  and  the  lecture  room.  In 
the  case  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  air  is  carried 
to  a  plenum  imdemeath  the  raised  steps,  through 
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flues  fy  f,  and  thence  it  is  passed  out  through 
the  rises  of  the  steps,  on  which  the  seats  are 
arranged  (small  arrows),  and  delivered  througfa 
long  slots  under  the  feet  of  the  occupants. 
The  slots  are  covered  with  iron  flaps,  as  shown 
in  the  detail,  so  as  to  make  the  air  impinge  on 
the  floor,  and  spread  evenly  and  not  strike  on 
the  backs  of  the  legs.  A  quantity  of  air  equal 
to  600,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  can  be  admitted 
to  this  hall  without  inconvenience  by  the  method 
shown.  The  outgoing  air  of  the  room  is  entirely 
at  the  top,  as  shown  by  the  large  arrows,  and 
all  indication  of  smoking  will  disappear  almost 
as  quickly  ajs  the  audience  can  retire,  and  the 
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Ventilation;  Fig.  2. 


lecturer  is  not  affected  by  it.  This  is  a  case  of 
the  direct  passage  of  the  air  of  a  room  in  a 
single  upward  direction,  no  part  of  the  air 
returning  to  the  person  again. 

The  lecture  room  (just  below)  has  the  same 
treatment  so  far  a^s  the  inlet  of  air  is  concerned, 
but  the  method  of  drawing  it  out  differs  on  ac- 
count of  the  construction  of  the  building.  The 
air  is  drawn  out  at  opposite  ends  in  central 
walls  at  floor  and  ceiling.  There  are  registers 
r,  r  at  both  floor  and  ceiling,  and  a  peculiarity 
of  the  system  is  that  both  floor  and  ceiling 
registers  have  separate  flues  without  means 
of  closing  them,  so  that  about  one  half  the  air 
goes  off  at  the  floor  line  and  the  remainder  at 
the  ceiling.  The  results  are  found  to  be  good. 
In  other  rooms  of  the  building,  both  the  floor 
and  ceiling  registers  are  in  the  same  flue.  The 
dissecting  room  of  this  building,  which  contains 
about  eighty  tables,  has  a  distinct  treatment 
The  air  is  admitted  through  a  perforated  comioe 
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or  air  box  runmng  arovmd  the  entire  ceiling,  &ad 
it  ia  drawn  out  at  regiatera  in  the  baseboard ; 
the  object  being  to  secure  a  downward  current 
of  air  within  the  room,  and,  if  possible,  make 
emanations  fall  to  the  floor.  The  general  re- 
sults are  good,  about  500,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
being  passed  through  the  room  in  an  hour. 
The  dissecting  room  fan  chamber  ia  shown  in 
Fig.  3  at  .^.     It  Is  a  single  flue  system,  the 


Ventilation  ;  Fio.  3. 
temperature  being  regulated  bj  the  engineer 
in  the  heat  chamber  by  the  mixing  valves  a 
and  a ;  the  upper  one  for  warm  air  and  the 
lower  one  for  cold  air,  the  adjustment  of  each 
securing  the  temperature  requii'ed. 

The  American  Theatre,  New  York  (Fig.  4), 
is  a  good  example  of  theatre  ventilation  and 
warming.  The  system  ia  "  forced  ventilation," 
that  is,  a  fan  is  used.  Flues,  etc.,  are,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  ample  to  allow  of  worming 
without  the  fan.  The  seating  capacity  of  the 
building  is  about  3000  persons,  and  means  of 
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admitting  3,000,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour 
is  provided,  which  allows  666  cubic  feet  per 
person  per  hour,  and,  though  low  compared  to 
hospital  ventilation,  is  still  a  generous  allow- 
anco  of  fresh  air.     The  fresh  air  supply  to  this 
building  is  taken  irom  a  colonnade  or  open 
gallery  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  at  a 
distance  of  about  75  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  air  is  then  carried  down  through  a  shaft  to 
a  fan  chamber,  where  it  is  warmed  and  forced 
into  the  plenum  through  the  fan  F,  shown  in 
the  drawing.      The  plenum  is  formed  by  the 
entire   basement    underneath    the   main  floor. 
The  construction  is  entirely  iron  and  masonry, 
and  fireproof.     Under  every  third  seat  both  on 
the  main  floor  and  on  the  balcony  floor  air  is 
admitted  through  a  mushroom-like  cap,  shown 
in  the  detail.     This  cap   is   capable  of  three 
adjustments,    but    it    is    so 
arranged  that  it  never  can  be 
closed    entirely.      From    the 
m^n   plenum   air   is    carried 
through   a  system   of  ducts, 
which   are   shown,   into   the 
,   space    formed    between    floor 
I   and  ceiling  of  the  first  balcony. 
The  gallery  receives  no  beat 
or    ventilation,    excopt    that 
which     comes     through     the 
house  generally.     The  method 
of  withdrawing  the  air  from 
the  house  is  through  a  large 
central  dome  which   connects 
with  the  main  aapirating  shaft 
on  the  roof.     This  dome  ia 
covered  with  a  bell   that  is 
capable    of    adjustment,    the 
controlling    mechanism     run- 
ning down  to  the  en^neer'a 
department.     The  ventilation 
I  from  underneath  the  balcony 
and  gallery  is  by  an  entirely 
diflerent  system  of  flues,  that 
I  cannot  be  closed.     A  study  of 
the  drawing  will  show  these 
flues  running  up  separately  in 
the  rear  wall,  and  connecting 
into    a    separate    vent    pipe 
placed  within  the  main  aspi- 
rating shaft.     The  object  of 
the  separate  set  of  vent  ducts  is  to  provide  for 
drawing  away  the  accumulations  of  hot  air  that 
usually  form  underneath   the   steep  galleries. 
When  the  bell  or  valve  in  the  central  dome  is 
partially  closed  the  pressure  of  the  outgoing  lur 
is  increased  underneath  the  balcony  and  gallery, 
so  that  the  proportion  of  air  forced  to  go  out  at 
theae  points  can  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
lessening  or  increasing  the  amount  allowed  to 
escape  in  the  centre. 

Tlie  stage  is  warmed  entirely  by  direct  radia- 
tion, large  coils  being  hung  on  the  rear  wall 
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The  upper  Hjnire  shows  that  In  Ihp  Court  of  the 
I'alazzii  Vfeiiclraiiiiii  Calcral.  on  the  Rranil  Canal, 
and  U  of  that  peculiar  Vtin'Iinn  Komniie»jiie  wliicU 
Hlionx  a  slniiit!  iiiHiii-nce  of  llyzantiiif  m.HlflH.  It 
la  o(  tlic  iwflflh  eciiturj*.  That  Ixhvw  is  ••(  llm  done 
of  tile  fouileelilh  cfiitiiry,  ami  designed,  as  maiiy 


armorial  bearings,  whicli  might  reveal  the  name  rf 
the  on;;ina]  owner  and  the  original  locality.  The 
vera  is  now  in  an  ancient  cloister,  that  of  the  ^46- 
bazia  <Ullii  XUerieordia. 
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and  others  suspended  high  so  as  to  prevent  a 
downfall  of  cold  air,  which  is  so  often  found  to 
flow  out  into  the  body  of  the  house  upon  the 
rise  of  the  curtain.  The  temperature  main- 
tained in  the  plenum  is  about  65°  Fahr.,  and 
the  switch  valve  is  used  so  that  the  engineer 
can  keep  the  plenum  at  any  desired  tempera- 
ture. 

The  usual  school  for  from   forty   to  fifty 
scholars,   as  now  commonly  designed,   has  a 
floor  space  of  about  24  feet  by  32  feet,  with 
light  on  at  least  two  sides  of  the  room,  the 
general  endeavour  being  to  have  the  sitting  so 
arranged  that  the  light  will  come  in  over  the 
lef*  «»houlder  of  the  scholar.     Provision  should 
be  made  for  the  admission  of  at  least  100,000 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  to  one  such  room  in  an 
hour.      The  admission  of  this  air  should  be 
above  the  head  line,  and  one  inlet  register  is 
sufficient.      Experiments    have    demonstrated 
that  the  necessary  flue  for  such  a  room  should 
have  a  cross  section  of  not  less  than  3  feet  in 
its  smallest  part,  and  that  4  feet  is  probably 
the  limit  required,  the  latter  being  the  size  now 
adopted  by   the  engineers  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education.     It  is  the  custom  in  New 
York  to  reinforce  the  warm  air  system  by  a 
direct  system,  the  object  being  to  maintain  the 
heat  of  the  room  by  direct  radiation  when  the 
fans  are  not  running,  such  as  at  night,  etc.     It 
has  been  found,  however,  that  when  a  quantity 
of  air  equal  to  100,000  cubic  feet  is  admitted 
to  an  ordinary  schoolroom   in  an  hour,   that 
this  amount  can  be  admitted  and  withdrawn 
without  appreciable  draughts,  and  at  a  temper- 
ature sufficiently  low  to  prevent  the  room  from 
being   overheated.      Under  this   condition   of 
quantity    and  low   temperature   it  has  been 
found,  except  in  exceedingly  cold  parts  of  the 
United  States,  that  direct  radiation  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  still  give  comfortable  condi- 
tions  at  all  parts  of  the  room.     It  is  not 
desirable,  however,  from  a  point  of  economy 
of  maintenance  to  admit  such  large  quantities 
of  air  when  the  school  is  not  in  session ;  there- 
fore, in  the  construction  of  a  heating  and  ven- 
tilating apparatus  for  a  school  it  is  desirable 
either  to  provide  a  reasonable  quantity  of  direct 
radiation,  or  to  design  the  flues  and  the  indirect 
portion   of  the   heating  apparatus  in  such  a 
manner  that  sufficient  air  will  pass  through  the 
flues  by  natural  draught  to  maintain  the  heat, 
but  with  a  greatly  reduced  quantity  of  air  and 
with  an  increased  temperature  from  that  neces- 
sary when  the  school  is  in  session.     A  register 
of  50  per  cent  greater  area  than  the  flue  when 
placed  above  the  head  line,  the  lower  edge  being 
7  or  8  feet  from  the  floor,  will  not  cause  incon- 
venience, although  the  velocity  of  the  air  may 
be  4  or  5  feet  per  second. 

In  the  matter  of  withdrawing  air  from  a 
schoolroom  the  air  should  be  drawn  from  as 
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near  the  floor  line  as  possible,  and  preference 
should  be  given  to  a  register  that  will  be  low 
and  wide  rather  than  the  reverse.  Building 
construction,  however,  sometimes  interferes  with 
the  proper  shaped  flue  to  secure  the  best  re- 
siilts.  The  architect,  however,  should  endeavour 
to  make  the  flues  wide  so  that  the  register  can 
be  low,  and  no  objection  should  be  made  to 
having  the  register  cut  through  the  baseboard, 
as  appearance  should  be  set  aside  to  utility. 
The  vent  registers  can  be  in  the  same  wall  or 
group  as  the  heat  registers  when  the  outlet  is  at 
the  floor.  The  question  of  ceiling  ventilation 
in  a  schoolroom  is  very  unsettled.  In  winter 
time  it  is  probably  unnecessary,  although  this 
does  not  always  satisfy,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  customaiy  to  place  another  ventilating  regis- 
ter in  the  same  flue  near  the  ceiling.  Tiiis 
brings  the  ceiling  outlet  too  close  to  the  inlet 
or  heat  register,  resulting  in  robbing  the  room 
of  its  heat,  and  the  short-circuiting  of  the  pure 
air  current.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  double  set  of  vent  rasters 
and  vent  flues  to  each  room  when  possible,  the 
vent  registers  being  placed  near  the  floor  in  the 
group  near  the  heat  flues,  and  near  the  ceiling 
in  the  opposite  group.  This  will  permit  of 
both  floor  and  ceiling  ventilation.  It  will  also 
prevent  the  floor  vent  from  being  interfered 
with  when  the  upper  vent  is  opened,  and  it 
will  still  further  prevent  a  considerable  loss  of 
heat  by  short-circuiting.  All  schools  designed 
for  forced  ventilation  should  also  be  arranged 
so  that,  in  case  the  forcing  mechanism  gets 
out  of  order,  air  and  heat  enough  will  still  enter 
the  rooms  by  natural  methods  to  keep  them 
comfortably  warm,  so  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  dismiss  the  school  through  temporary 
iiyury  to  the  fan  or  motor. 

—  William  J.  Baldwin. 

VENTILATOR.  Any  device  for  replacing 
foul  by  pure  air ;  as  a  hood  or  cap  at  the  top 
of  the  vent  shaft  or  flue,  contrived  to  prevent 
down  draughts  and  to  create  up  draughts;  or 
an  Open  lantern  at  the  top  of  a  building,  pro- 
vided with  louver  boarding,  and  connected 
with  the  exhaust  system  of  ventilation. 

VENT  PIPE.  A  pipe  carried  from  a  house 
to  the  outer  air,  intended  for  the  ventilation  of 
a  system  of  waste  pipes,  for  the  removal  of  foul 
gases,  and  also  for  the  prevention  of  trap 
siphonage  or  back  pressure;  in  general,  an 
escape  or  relief  pipe  for  steam,  sewer,  air,  etc. 
(See  House  Drainage.) 

VERA  DA  POZZO.  A  cistern  curb ;  one 
of  the  parapets  strongly  resembling  well  curbs 
which  abound  in  Venice,  in  public  places  and 
in  the  courts  of  large  private  houses.  In  the 
courtyard  of  the  Ducal  Palace  two  of  these 
vere  da  pozzo  exist,  of  bronze,  and  of  very 
elaborate  design.  These  date  from  1556  and 
1559.     With  these  exceptions  the  cistern  heads 
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in  Venice  ue  all  of  stone ;  in  moet  caMs, 
Istrian  etone.  They  vary  in  date  from  early 
Byzantine  work,  perhaps  as  early  ae  the  tenth 
century,  to  work  of  the  Poet^Renaissance  time. 
The  aimplest  are  cylindrical  or  of  reversed 
conical  shape ;  but  a  very  large  number  are  ex- 
tremely rich  and  elegant  in  design,  and  these 
are  oAen  designed  like  capitals  of  columns, 
with  four  angle  projections  of  leafage.  A  valu- 
able work  has  been  devoted  to  them  by  the 
publisher,  Feniinando  Ongania,  of  Venice,  the 
title  of  which  ia  HaccoUa  delle  Veiv  da 
Pozzo  in  Vmetia.  —  R.  8. 
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With  Viollet-le-Duc  (see  Viollet-l&^Dac)  he  wu 
architect  of  the  diocesan  buildings  of  Amiem 
and  Beauvais  (France).  -With  Dr.  Catt<»s  he 
published  L' Architecture  civile  et  dometUque 
au  Mot/en  dge  et  (t  la  Renaissance  (Paris, 
2  vols.  4to.,  1855). 

Baucbal,  Dictlonnairt. 

TBROARA,  FRANCISCO  (I.);  b.  1681 
(at  Valencia,  Spain);  d.  1753. 

He  studied  sculpture  under  Rodulfo  and 
Aliprandi,  two  Germans  employed  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  cathedral  of  Valencia.  Vergira 
made  the  statuee  of  cardinal  virtues  and  poi- 
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VUHAlfDA ;  VUKAITDAH.  An  open 
gallery  or  portico  covereil  by  a  roof  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  and  attaclied  to  the  exterior 
of  a  building.  It  is  often  extended  acroas  one 
or  more  fronts  of  the  building,  or  entirely 
around  it,  and  is  occasionally  etUargeil  or  other- 
wise so  planned  as  to  form  an  outride  room, 
more  or  less  protected  by  screens  of  vine  or 
lattice.  The  conditions  of  climate  in  the 
United  States  render  the  veranda  a  necew*ary 
feature  of  life  in  the  country,  and  especially  at 
places  of  summer  resort  in  the  cottages  and 
hotels.  This  local  necessity  has  been  a  very 
important  element  in  conferring  distinctive 
character  on  stnictures  of  this  kind  in  America. 

VERDE  AimCO.  (Same  as  Vci-dantique 
Mariile,  under  Marble.) 

V ilRDAnnQDE.  (Same  as  Verdantique 
Marble,  uniler  Marble.) 

VERDIBR,  PIBRRI)  ATNARD  ;  b,  Nov. 
19,  1819  (at  Toura,  Indrtet- Loire,  France). 

Verdier  was  a  pupil  of  Labrouate  (sec  La- 
brouste)  and  at  the  Ecoie  dea  Beaux  Arts. 


JBT  or  UucAii  PaiiAcb,  Vknio. 

traite  of  Valencian  popes  over  the  main  portal 
of  the  cathedral,  the  high  altar  of  the  church 
of  S.  Augustine,  the  figures  of  S.  Domingo  and 
S.  C'atalina  for  the  church  of  S.  Domingo,  etc., 
all  at  Valencia. 


TBROARA,  FRA1TCI8CO  (II.) ;  sculp- 
tor;   b.  1713  (in  Spain);   d.  July  30,    1761 

(in  Rome). 

A  nephew  and  pupil  of  Francisco  (1.)  Ver- 
gara  (see  Vergara,  Fr.,  I.)  of  Valencia,  He 
went  to  Madrid  and  made  statues  of  S.  Fran- 
cisco de  Paolo  and  S.  Antonio  in  the  church  of 
S.  Ildefonso.  Vergara  went  to  Rome  and  en- 
tered the  scliool  of  Filippo  Valle.  He  executed 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  for  the  altar  of  S.  Julian 
in  the  cathedral  of  Cueni^  (Spain),  which  was 
designed  by  the  architect  Ventura  Rodriguez. 
For  the  church  of  S.  Peter's  in  Rome  he  made 
a  statue  of  S.  Pedro  Alcantara.  Bermndei 
(op.  cit.)  praises  his   statues  for  their  grand 
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character  and  for  the  breadth  and  freedom  of 

their  draperies. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain ;  Bermudez,  Diccionario, 

VEROARA,  lONAdO;  sculptor;  b. 
1715  (at  Valencia,  Spain);  d.  April  13,  1776. 

A  son  and  pupil  of  Francisco  (I.)  Vergara  (see 
Vergara,  Fr.,  I.).  He  eiyoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  Valencia,  and  left  many  works  there. 
Among  the  best  of  these  is  a  group  of  angels 
in  the  fa<^e  of  the  cathedral.  With  his 
brother,  Josef  Vergara,  he  established  the  Real 
Academia  de  S.  Carlos  in  Valencia,  of  which 
he  became  director  in  1773. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain;  Bermudez,  Diccionario. 

VERGARA,  NICOLAS  DE ;  sculptor, 
painter,  and  architect;  d.  1606. 

A  son  and  pupil  of  Nicolas  de  Vergara,  a 
painter  and  sculptor.  In  1573  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  sculptor  and  painter  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Toledo  (Spain).  He  made  the  fine 
bronze  and  iron  lateral  lecterns  of  the  choir, 
and  designed  the  new  Sagrano,  or  chapel  of 
the  Host,  which  was  finished  by  Monegro.  In 
1575  he  designed  the  church  of  the  Bemardine 
nuns  at  Toledo,  and  in  1595  a  chapel  for  the 
relics  of  the  Jeronymites  of  Guadalupe  (Spain). 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain;  Bermudez,  Diccionario. 

VEROAZ,  ALFONSO  OIRALDO ;  sculp- 
tor; b.  Jan.  23,  1744  (at  Murcia,  Spain);  d. 
Nov.  19,  1812. 

He  studied  sculpture  under  Felipe  de  Castro 
in  Madrid,  and  April  15,  1797,  was  made 
director  of  the  Academia  de  S,  Fernando  in 
that  city.  Among  his  works  are  a  statue  of 
Don  Carlos  III.  in  the  plaza  publica  of  Bur- 
gos, a  statue  of  Juan  Sebastian  Elcano  at  Gue- 
taria,  three  angels  in  the  cathedral  of  Jaen, 
and  various  works  in  Madrid. 

Vifiaza,  Adiciones, 

VERGE  (I).  A  shaft,  as  of  a  column  or 
colonnette ;  the  French  general  term,  occasion- 
ally used  in  English  in  this  especial  sense; 
perhaps  generally  with  the  French  pronuncia- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  Passage  (II.). 

VERGE  (II.).  That  part  of  a  sloping  roof 
which  projects  beyond  a  gable  or  half-gable  (as 
of  a  pent  house).  Verge  and  the  terms  com- 
pounded with  it  are  used  in  contrast  to  eaves 
and  its  compounds.  This  term  is  hardly  tech- 
nical ;  but  the  supposed  connection  between  it 
and  Barge  in  certain  combinations  has  given 
it  an  accidental  importance. 

VERGE  BOARD.  Same  as  Barge  Board  ; 
there  is,  however,  no  etymological  connection 
between  the  two  phrases. 

VERBflXCULATBD  WORK  (also,  but  im- 
properly, vermicular  work).  A  sort  of  rusti- 
cated stonework  so  wrought  as  to  appear 
thickly  indented  with  worm  tracks.     (See  Rus- 
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tic  Work.)  This  device  is  used  to  roughen 
a  sur&ce  regularly  so  as  to  create  a  marked 
contrast  with  smooth  surfaces. 

VERBfllCULATION.  The  act  or  art  of 
producing  vermiculated  ornament;  the  rough- 
ening so  produced. 

VERONESE  (PAOLO  CALIARI); 
painter;  b.  1528;  d.  1588. 

A  mural  painter  of  great  power. 

Charles  Yriarte,  Paul  V^onhse;  Charles 
Blanc,  Veronese  au  ChStteau  de  Maskre;  Beren- 
son,  Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance. 

VERROCCHIO  (ANDREA  DI  MICHELE 
DE*  CIONE) ;  sculptor,  painter,  and  gold- 
smith; b.  1435;  d.  1488. 

Andrea  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith,  Ver- 
rocchio,  by  whose  name  he  was  known.  Of 
his  work  as  goldsmith  nothing  remains  except 
a  bas-relief  in  the  silver  retable  at  the  baptis- 
tery in  Florence  (1478-1480).  In  1467  he 
assisted  Luca  della  Bobbia  (see  Robbia,  Luca 
della)  in  casting  the  bronze  doors  of  the  sa- 
cristy of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  About 
1471-1472  he  made  the  monument  of  Piero 
and  Giovanni  de'  Medici  in  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo  at  Florence.  He  visited  Rome  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  (Pope  1471-1484), 
and  made  there  the  tomb  of  Francesca  Toma- 
buoni,  some  bas-reliefs  from  which  are  now  in 
the  Museo  Nazionale  (Florence).  The  charm- 
ing fountain  (boy  with  dolphin),  now  in  the 
court  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  (Florence),  was 
intended  for  the  Medici  villa  at  Careggi.  Ver- 
rocchio's  greatest  work  is  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  general,  Bartolomeo  Colleone,  at  Venice 
(begun  1479).  The  work  was  left  incomplete 
at  the  death  of  Verrocchio.  It  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Lorenzo  di  Oredi  to  Alessandro 
Leopardi,  who  cast  the  statue  in  1496  and 
signed  his  name  on  the  saddle  girth.  (See 
Leopardi,  A.) 

Vasari,  Milanesi  ed. ;  Vasari,  Blashfield-Hop- 
kins  ed.;  MUntz,  Renaissance;  Perkins,  Tuscan 
Sculptors;  Bode,  Italienische  Bildhauer  der  Re- 
naissance, 

VERTE  ISLAND  STONE.  A  hard  red 
sandstone  from  Verte  Island,  Lake  Superior. 

VESICA  PISCI8.  A  Glory  of  the  long 
and  sometimes  ]>ointed  oval  form  supposed  to 
be  that  of  a  fish  bladder,  whence  the  name. 
(See  also  Symbology.) 

VESTIAR'7'.  A  room  or  place  for  the 
keeping  of  vestments,  garments,  or  clothes;  a 
wardrobe. 

VESTIBULE.  A  lobby  or  passage  interme- 
diate between  the  entrance  and  the  interior  of 
a  building ;  a  place  of  shelter  or  accommoda- 
tion to  those  awaiting  entrance  to  a  building; 
and  in  northern  climates  the  area  between 
outer,  storm,  or  front  doors  and  inner,  or  ves- 
tibule doors,  by  which  the  house  is  protected 
from   the    cold    draughts.      (Compare    Storm 
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VESTIBULtTM 
Door,  B,  anil    Wind  Porch.)     Leas   properly, 
an  aDteroom  to  a  larger  apartment  or  suite. 
(See  Lobby.) 


VaBTIBi;i.S  OF  A  llUUHl  NBAS  THE  CHURCH  9.  U.  DSLLA 

TSSTTBDIalTM.  In  Roman  archaeology, 
the  outer  vestibule,  a  recess  or  sheltered  place 
outside  of  the  outer  doors  of  a  building,  as 
diatinguiahed  from  the  Faucis.  It  was  soine- 
tiines  large  and  adorned  with  columns,  fonniog 
an  importaat  aicliitectiiral  member,  and  a  place 
where  many  persons  could  find  shelter ;  but  this 
must  have  been  unusual,  as  only  one  of  any 
elaborateness  has  been  found  in  Pompeii.  The 
Villa  of  the  Papyri  at  Hcrculaneum  seems  to 
have  ha<l  a  perfectly  plain,  square  vestibule 
within  an  outer  columnar  portico;  it  is  possible 
that  some  allusions  in  ancient  writeni  may  be 
explained  in  this  way. 

VBSTRT,  A  sacristy.  A  room  adjoining 
the  choir  of  a  chunrh,  and  sometimes  behind  the 
main  altar,  where  the  sacred  vesBeU  and  vest- 
ments  were  kept,  and  where  the  priest  put  on 
bis  robes.  In  Protestant  churches,  a  waiting 
room,  next  the  chancel  or  pulpit,  tor  the  accom- 
modation of  the  clergy.  A  choir  vestry  is  a 
robing  room  for  the  choir,     (See  Diaconicon.) 

VBBTRT  HAUi.  In  England  and  in  some 
of  the  KiigliKb  colonies,  a  hall  in  which  the 
inhabitants  or  ratepayers  of  a  pariah,  or  their 
representatives,  meet  for  the  despatch  of  the 
official  buHJness  of  the  pavich.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

VBBXrVIAM  DISTRICT,  ARCHXTBC- 
TUKS  OF,  T"  *■' :  That  of  a  region  of  Italy 
lying  aouthea»t  of  Naples,  and  reaching  from 
Naples  to  Castcllamare,  thus  occupying  the 
innermost  coast  of  the  Bay  of  NapleB,  The 
buildings  which  belong  to  this  subject  are  those 


VBSUVIAN  DISTRICT 
which  have  been  overwhelmed  by  eruptions  of 
Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  in  recent  times,  or  are  in  the  way  of  being 
so   explored.      The    considerible 
town  of  Pompeii  has  been  about 
half  uncovered  ;  this  labour  hiT. 
ing  been  much  less  difficult,  be- 
cause the  original  bed  of  aBhn 
cannot   have  exceeded  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  depth,  and  the  eub- 
aequent   deposits    were    still  bo 
slight  that  the  upper  stories  of 
the  houses  were  frequently  left 
uncovered.     The  town  of  Herm- 
laneum,  however,  is  covered  by  * 
tufa  formed    of    volcanic    saitd, 
which   has   solidified    under  the 
eruptions  and   subsequent   rains 
into  a  porous  stone ;  and  this  it 
sixty  feet  deep  in  some  places,  and 
nearly  everywhere  thirty-five  to 
forty  feet  deep.     Here  only  a  few 
bundled  square   feet  have  been 
opened  to  the  sky,  the  digging 
having  been  done  in  forty  feet  of 
Bott  rock ;  but  two  other  impor- 
tant discoveries  have  been  made 
Paib  KuMt.    These  are,  first,  that  of  a  theatre, 
which  is  kept  open  and   can  be 
visited  by  descending  through  a  well  and  piss- 
ing along  underground  passages ;  and  that  of 
the  celebrated  Villa  of  the  Papyri,  called  also 
the  Villa  Ercolanese,  in  which  were  found  not 
only  the  great  store  of  papynis  rolls  which  give 
it  its  common  name,  but  also  a  large  nunib«T 
of  bronze  statues,  statuettes,  busts,  and  groups, 
by  means  of  which  the  Museum  of  Naples  has 
been    made  richer  in    the  matter   of  antique 
bronze  sculpture  than  all  the  rest  of  -  Europe 
together.     Other  minor  explorations  have  tieen 
made  at  different  points  south  and  southwpst 
of  Mt.  Vesuvius,   and    valuable    objects  have 
been  found.     The  architectural  interest  of  this 
region  is,  however,  almost  entirely  centred  in 
tlie  city  of  Pompeii,  where,  though  the  house* 
were  visited  by  their  owners  and  by  plundcrera, 
who  dug  down  through  the  soft  ashes  of  the 
first  eruption,  and,  although  the  wooden  uppN* 
stories,  roofs,  etc.,  have  disappeared,   and  the 
masonry  and  decorative  work  of  the  lower  stoiy 
have  disappeared  altogether  or  suff'ered  eeverely, 
there  is  still  the  material  for  a  very  valuable 
study  of  the  Roman  Imperial  epoch. 

The  excavations  of  Pompeii  are  continued 
steadily  and  with  care ;  and  a  more  strict  ar- 
chicological  influence  has  controlled  these  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  Nothing  is  lieing 
done  at  Herculaneum  ;  and  it  will  require  elab- 
orate preparations  and  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture of  money  to  reveal  the  treasures  that  an 
below  the  surface  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  i* 
altogether  probable  that  many  such  villas  are 
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VIADUOT 
buried  imder  the  soft  rock,  and  that  as  many 
ancient  works  of  art  exist  there,  accessible  to 
us,  as  are  now  contained  in  the  museums  of 
Europe.  (See  Comparetti'a  book  mentioned  be- 
low for  the  extraordinary  art  treasures  discovered 
in  the  celebrated  villa.  The  preface  of  Mau'a 
book  givee  a  number  of  titles.)  —  R.  S, 

ComparetLl,  La  Villa  Eretilaneae  dei  Pisoni  i 
luoi  monumenti  e  la  taa  bihlioteca,  16S3  ;,  Man, 
Pofwptii,  lU  Life  and  Art,  1890. 


VICTORIAN  ABOHITBOTtTRB 
B.  The  benefice  and  office  or  Atncljcms  of  a 

VICAR'B  CLOBB.     (See  Close.) 
VICTOR,    IiOUIS.       (See    Louis,    Louis 

Nicholas  Victor.) 

VICTORIAK  ASUUlTilUTUKB.  That  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria ;  the  term  may  be 
applied,  therefore,  to  any  building  commenced 
or  planned  since  the  accesssion  of  the  queen, 
but  ia  used  more  especially  for  buildings  of  any 


Vestibulr  tir  Palazzo  Maccaraitt,  Romb. 


VIADUCT.  An  elevated  roadway  supported 
by  arches  of  masonry,  or  by  trestles  of  iron  or 
■wood,  carried  over  a  valley  or  any  low-lying 
district  where  an  embankment  woulil  be  inex- 
pedient or  impracticable.     (Compare  Aqueduct.) 

VIART,  CHARUIB;  architect;  d.  about 
1537. 

He  completed,  in  1526,  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
of  Beaugency  (Loiret,  France),  and  in  that 
year  was  called  to  Orl^ns  (Loiret)  to  build  the 
Renaissance  portion  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  now 
a  museum.  He  was  employed  on  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  Montargis  and  on  the  chSteau  of  Blois. 

Herluison,  ArttsU$  Orlfanait;  Lance,  Diction- 

VICAKAOB.  A.  In  England,  the  home  or 
reeidence  of  a  vicar. 


characteristic   style   unknown   previous  to  the 

year  1837.  During  the  reign  the  Gothic  Re- 
vival liegan,  culminated,  and  declined;  and 
there  were  several  other  important  movements, 
fashions,  or  attempts  at  creating  a  new  style, 
such  as  the  revived  style  of  Queen  Anne,  in 
which  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  was  active  and  which 
had  great  success  at  one  time ;  also  of  late 
years  a  new  ultra-classic  revival,  to  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  give  a  purely  Palladian 
character.  Buildings,  such  as  those  which,  be- 
longing to  the  later  years  of  the  Gothic  Revival, 
contain  French  and  Italian  elements  freely  used 
in  connection  with  English,  together  with  a  free 
use  of  party-coloured  materials,  are  commonly 
called  Victorian  Gothic.  (See  the  articles, 
England,  Architecture  of ;  Gothic  Revival;  and 


VICTORIA  STONB 

a  history  of  the  Gothic  Revival  by  Charles  L. 
Eastlake,  London,  1872.)  — R.  S. 

VICTORIA  STONE.  A  variety  of  artificial 
stone  introduced  in  1868. 

yiOARNT,  FELIPB  DE  (FELIPE  DE 
BORGONA) ;  sculptor  and  architect. 

For  the  Cardinal  Ximenes  de  Cisneros  he 

made  the  great  retable  of  the  cathedral    of 

Toledo   (Spain),    with    its    sculpture   (1502). 

He  afterward   went    to    Granada  to  execute 

the  royal  chapel  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  fine 

monuments  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  which 

it  contains. 

Stirling-Mazwell,  Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain  ;  Bermudez,  Diccionario, 

VIONOLA     (See  Barozzio,  Jacopo.) 


VILLA 

and  all  the  appurtenances  which  may  be  brooglit 
into  direct  connection  with  the  design.  Such  is 
the  Italian  significance  of  the  word,  which,  when 
adopted  in  English,  had  the  same  meaning.  In 
the  United  States  it  has  come  to  imply  merely  a 
suburban  dwelling  with  small  grounds,  and 
there  is  left  no  term  so  comprehensive  in  it« 
scope  as  viUa  in  its  original  meaning.  There- 
fore, it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  renewed 
interest  in  formal  design  of  country  places,  the 
original  use  of  the  word  may  again  come  into 
use.  According  to  this,  the  house  should  be 
considered  as  merely  a  part  of  the  whole  scheme, 
and  not  as  the  villa  itself. 

The  villa  is  usually,  though  not  necessarily, 
designed  especially  for  occupancy  during  the 


A.  OrMt  hAD,  with  oiM  or  two  ftoftet 

over. 

B,  C.  Lower  balldlngs ;  C  U  probtblf 

ft  kitchen. 
D.  Chief  corridor  of  entrance. 
£.   Portico,  where  was  probably  the 

principal  staircase. 
L.  Porter*  s  lodge. 
P.  Entrance   to   the   TiDa  indirect, 

leading    through    three  vesti* 

bolea  which  oonld  be  doied. 


Villa,  El-Babah,  Syria;  Plan  partly  rbstorbd. 


▼lONON,  BARTHfiLEBfT;  architect;  b. 
1762  at  Lyon;  d.  May  1,  1828. 

A  pupil  of  David  Leroy  and  of  De  Gisors. 
In  1806  he  won  second  prize  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  transformation  of  the  church  of 
the  Madeleine  (Paris)  into  the  Temple  de  la 
Gloire.  His  design  was,  however,  preferred 
by  the  Emperor  Nai)oleon.  He  undertook  the 
work,  and  had  charge  of  the  building  until  his 
death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Huv^.  (See 
Huv^.)  The  present  classical  form  of  the 
Madeleine  is  his  design.  (See  Contant  d'lvry, 
and  Couture.) 

Paris  dans  sa  Splendeur;  Baucbal,  Diction- 
naire, 

VIHARA.  A  Buddhist  monastery.  Struc- 
tures of  this  sort  were  often  excavated  from  the 
solid  rock  ;  the  halls,  the  ceilings  of  which 
were  supported  by  sculptured  pillars,  being 
surrounded  by  small  sleeping  cells.  (See 
India,  Architecture  of.) 

VUftLA  A  country  residence  designed  par- 
ticularly with  a  view  of  affording  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  country  life,  consisting  of  a  house  and 
surroundings,  such  as  gardens,  terraces,  groves, 
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summer.  The  site  is  selected  on  account  of  the 
beauty  and  healthfulness  of  the  situation,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  grounds  is  such  as  to 
give  the  occupants  all  the  advantages  of  the 
country.  The  villa  is,  therefore,  more  distinctly 
the  country  place  of  a  man  from  the  city,  ss 
opposed  to  that  of  a  continued  country  resident, 
or  farmer,  who  gains  his  livelihood  from  tilling 
the  land.  And  its  requirements  are  aptly  sug- 
gested in  the  French  title  for  this  sort  of  place, 
** Maison  de  Plaisance"  (pleasure  house).  A 
villa  is  not  "  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,'' 
or  a  summer  cottage  by  the  wayside,  but  the 
country  seat  of  a  highly  civilized  person  who 
feels  the  necessity  of  being  surrounded  by  those 
forms  of  art  which  may  tend  in  any  way  to  en- 
hance or  bring  in  relief  the  beauties  of  nature. 
The  villa,  as  we  know  it,  in  its  typical  form, 
is  a  product  of  Italian  soil  and .  of  Italian  art 
Each  country  has  its  own  method  of  arrangiDg 
country  places,  varying  with  the  character  of 
the  people^  the  climate,  and  local  conditions; 
but  the  fundamental  principles  which  govern  the 
design  of  such  places  as  may  be  properly  termed 
villas  are  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the 
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VILLA 

Italians.  Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
Renaissance  villa  exist  in  Italy,  with  hardly  a 
change  which  affects  their  main  features.  Their 
treatment  is  strictly  formal.  The  grounds  are 
laid  out  in  architectural  relation  to  the  house. 
The  paths,  alleys,  and  roads  are  en  axe  with  the 
principal  openings  of  the  house,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  of  gardens,  terraces,  groves,  etc.,  is 
usually  enclosed  within  walls  or  some  lines  of  a 
formal  character  which  may  give  one  a  sense  of 
privacy.  The  hand  of  the  artist  is  frankly  in 
evidence,  and  under  that  hand  the  place  becomes 
the  fitting  seat  of  the  man  of  culture. 

The  origin  of  the  villa  may  be  traced  to  the 
earliest  movements  of  civilization.  The  Hang- 
ing Gardens  of  Babylon,  those  of  the  Pharaohs 
in  Egypt,  the  Greek  villas,  these  are  all  treated 
in  literature  by  the  writers  of  the  time.  But 
the  villa  could  flourish  only  at  a  time  of  high 
civilization,  when  the  security  of  property  per- 
mitted men  to  live  at  a  distance  from  cities  or 
fortified  towns.  Therefore,  it  is  not  until  we 
reach  the  time  of  the  villas  of  ancient  Rome, 
that  anything  like  the  modem  villa  came  into 
existence.  The  ancient  Romans  were  great 
lovers  of  country  life,  and  the  subject  of  the 
villa  was  treated  extensively  by  many  writers 
on  architecture  and  agriculture.  The  letters  of 
Pliny  the  Younger  give  very  exact  descriptions 
of  three  of  his  own  villas,  and  from  these  and 
the  writings  of  contemporary  authors,  very  exact 
rules  may  be  laid  down  for  the  arrangement  of 
country  places  according  to  the  style  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  more  important  of  their 
villas  were  divided  into  three  parts :  the  Villa 
Urbana,  the  pleasure  house  and  grounds  of  the 
master ;  the  Villa  Rustica,  buildings  and  grounds 
set  apart  for  the  farmer,  servants,  cattle,  etc. ; 
and  the  Fructuria,  or  purely  agricultural  de- 
partment. Sometimes  the  more  common  of 
these  villas  were  composed  of  the  Villa  Urbana 
alone,  being  situated  near  Rome  or  near  some 
town  which  could  supply  the  necessaries,  and  so 
simply  a  place  of  retirement  for  the  owner.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  more  important  Romans 
to  have  several  of  these  places  in  different  parts 
of  Italy  suited  to  the  different  seasons  -,  one  near 
the  sea,  one  in  the  hills. 

Pliny's  Villa  of  Laurentum,  in  Latium,  known 
from  the  descriptions  in  his  letters,  was  a  place 
which  should  be  classed  with  the  mast  important 
villas  of  the  Renaissance,  or  with  the  country 
residences  of  the  English  noblemen  of  our  day, 
and  it  gives  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  type  and 
of  the  style  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Roman 
villa.  It  will  be  noted  that  architecture  and 
sculpture  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
decoration  of  the  grounds.  Marble,  porphyry, 
and  bronze  were  contrasted  with  cypress,  laurel, 
and  box.  Large  parterres  were  laid  out  in 
various  forms ;  and  while  the  ancient  Roman  had 
a  comparatively  limited  number  of  plants  from 
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VILLA 

which  to  compose  his  garden,  as  compared  with 
modem  times,  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
modem  Renaissance  garden  would  probably  have 
been  observed  in  that  of  the  ancient  Roman. 
It  seems  probable  that  in  later  times  the  archi- 
tectural side  of  the  Roman  garden  played  too 
important  a  part.  This  is  always  a  sign  of  de- 
cadence in  formal  villas,  perfection  in  this  kind 
of  work  meaning  that  a  very  nice  sense  of  pro- 
portion should  be  observed  in  combining  these 
two  component  parts.  Under  the  Barbarian 
invasion  the  gardens  of  ancient  Rome  disap- 
peared entirely,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth 
century  that  they  were  bom  again  under  the 
Renaissance  movement,  the  renewal  of  ancient 
art.  It  was  under  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  at  Flor- 
ence, that  this  movement  commenced.  Little 
but  the  traces  of  the  original  gardens  remain  at 
present,  but  enough  to  show  (and  particularly 
in  the  ganlens  which  followed  them)  that  they 
were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  villas  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  Symmetrical  forms  and  archi- 
tectural lines  and  sculptural  decorations  played 
the  same  part. 

Founded  upon  these  beginnings  are  the  famous 
villas  so  well  known:  the  Villa  Medici,  the 
Villa  Borghese,  Pamfili  Doria,  and  Colonna,  in 
Rome,  the  Villa  d'Este  in  Tivoli,  and  Mondragone, 
Aldobrandini,  and  others,  in  Frascati.  These 
were  the  residences  of  the  most  important 
families  of  that  time,  and  their  scale  and  scope 
were  so  important  that  they  have  remained  more 
or  less  intact  since.  Traces  of  some  of  the 
Medici  villas  are  to  b»  found  in  the  suburbs  of 
Florence ;  the  Villa  Castello,  however,  is  the 
only  important  one  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion to-<lay. 

The  Villa  Pamfili,  near  Rome,  has  been  se- 
lected from  many  others  as  containing  the  main 
features  and  the  best  of  them.    More  imf>ortance 
is,  perhaps,  given  here  to  the  flower  garden,  and 
the  parterre  than  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
others,  but  the  skill  of  the  architect  is  alwa>'3 
shown  by  giving  such  importance  to  one  part  or 
another  as  the  lay  of  the  land  seems  to  suggest, 
carefully  disposing  the  terraces,  groves,  and  gar- 
dens, so  as  to  make  a  complete  composition  in 
relation  to  the  house.  Thus  the  site  of  the  Villa 
d'Este  in  Tivoli,  and  the  Frascati  viDas,  required 
very  extensive  terracing.     The  artistic  value  of 
these  terraces,  forming  a  foreground  for  the  distant 
views  of  the  Campagna,  is  very  great,  and  j>er- 
haps  the  main  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
them  from  other  viDas.     The  situation  of  the 
bosquet,  in  the  Villa  Medici,  distinguishes  it 
from  that  of  any  other  bosquet.     The   Villa 
Albani  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its 
design,  admirably  adapted  to  showing  the  heau- 
tiful  collection  of  sciUptures  of  the  owner.      Be- 
sides the  wonderful  terraces  of  the  Villa  d'Este, 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  variety  of 
its  fountains.     The  architect  has  taken  advaie 
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VILLA 
tage  of  the  unlimited  supply  of  water  furnished 
by  the  cascades  above  the  villa,  and  has  run 
this  supply  through  the  viUa  in  hundreds  of 
fountains  of  every  variety  aud  form.  The  flower 
gardens  in  the  Villa  Lante,  the  Villa  Pamlili, 
and  the  Villa  Castello  aie  their  most  distinctive 
features. 


VILLA 
and  guarding  the  works  of  art  contained  within 
it.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the 
result  was,  undoubtedly,  to  produce  a  very  per- 
fect work  of  art,  every  inch  of  ground  within 
the  enclosure  being  taken  advantage  of  to  pro- 
duce some  interesting  effect,  and  a  very  de- 
lightful  sense   of   privacy   almost    similar    to 


Tilla;  at  Hoktboboh,  nrar  Nick  (Alpeb-Maritimics),  Prance. 


unllnic  by  nadi  which        D.  DhoIHiik  honiif. 

DQM,  ud  tmm  which  dtghU  ot  lUpi       E.  Onrdentr'i  cuIUg 

F.  Poner'a  iodgr- 

lu»  bjiwDtliinonipkUi,  partly  ■>Mtr       Q.  SUbleg  and  curlm 


C.    Sttvice  «ntru«i ;  Uul  on  the  rl^ht  bekiw  puilni  thnairh 
the  lUble  yard  and  Iben»  bj  uioUiiir  va^tnii  rout  Id  Um 

One  charocteriatic  of  all  these  villas,  and  the 
one  lost  sight  of  in  the  work  of  the  later  period 
in  Italy,  and  also  in  Europe,  is  the  limitation 
of  the  formal  grounds  witliin  a  comparatively 
small  compass.  This  may  originally  have  been 
necessary  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  wars, 
and  the  impossibility  of  protecting  a  larger  area 
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that   ei;)oyed   within    the  walls  of  the  house 
itself 

The  first  European  coimtry  to  feel  the  influence 
of  the  classic  villa  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
aside  from  Spain,  was  France,  where,  under 
Francis  I.,  Fontainebleau  was  started,  entirely 
on  the  lines  of  this  school.  But  here,  even  in 
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the  beginning,  the  vast  importance  of  the  villa 
of  the  king  of  France  made  the  scale  upon 
which  the  usual  features  of  the  villa  were  laid 
out  much  larger  than  anything  that  had  been 
done  in  Italy.  The  idea  of  canying  formal 
sjrmmetrical  lines  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
house  was  started.  In  France,  naturally,  very 
different  conditions  governed  the  form  which  the 
country  house  and  its  grounds  took,  because 
those  of  most  im]>ortance  were  not,  as  in  Italy, 
maiaons  de  ptaisance,  occupied  by  the  owners 
for  recreation  and  pleasure,  but  were  the  per- 
manent seats  of  their  owners  and  situated  in  the 
midst  of  their  vast  estates.  In  feudal  times, 
of  course,  the  house  was  a  castle,  and  fortified ; 
and  though,  under  Francis  I.,  they  gradually 
assumed  a  less  forbidding  aspect,  they  were  still 
so  arranged  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  defend 
themselves  if  need  be.  At  the  same  time, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  a  sufficient  amount  of 
ground  was  enclosed  within  the  fortified  region 
to  permit  of  the  arrangement  of  gardens,  re- 
stricted in  size,  but  similar  in  character  and 
design  to  those  of  the  Italian  villa.  Plans  of 
some  of  these  chateaux,  with  their  surroundings, 
may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  J.  Androuet  Du  Cer- 
ceau.'  These  places  do  not  properly  come  under 
the  heading  of  villa,  but  should  be  mentioned 
as  having  had  their  effect  in  the  villa  design 
which  was  developed  later  in  France. 

Under  Henry  IV.  the  French  method  merely 
indicated  in  the  original  designs  of  Fontainebleau 
was  extended,  the  scale  of  work  increased,  and 
the  idea  introduced  of  extending  formal  lines 
through  a  vast  forest.  The  style  reached  its 
perfection  later  imder  Le  Notre,  whose  genius 
expressed  itself  in  vast  proportions,  and  may  be 
seen  to-day,  having  been  preserved  almost  in  its 
entire  perfection  at  Versailles.  It  seems  as  if 
the  impossible  had  been  accomplished,  and  one 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  work  of  this  magni- 
tude having  been  accomplished  in  the  lifetime 
of  one  man. 

With  the  perfection,  however,  of  Le  Notre's 
style,  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  extent  to 
which  formal  work  could  be  applied  out  of  doors 
was  reached.  No  further  step  could  be  taken. 
The  time  was  indeed  ripe  for  a  reaction.  The 
imitators  and  followers  of  Le  Notre,  by  their 
lack  of  talent  and  merely  strict  following  of 
rules  deduced  from  his  method,  brought  formality 
into  disrepute.  The  result  was  to  produce  a 
revolution  in  viDa  design  throughout  Europe. 

The  influence  of  classic  and  Italian  style  had 
been  strongly  felt  in  England,  beginning  rather 
later  than  in  France,  the  first  important  example 
being  Hampton  Court,  done  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Wolsey.  The  style  8{)read  through  the 
estates  of  the  principal  noblemen  and  courtiers, 
and  resulted  in  tlie  creation  of  many  beautiful 

1  Des  plus  excellents  Bdtiinents  de  France^  Paris, 
1576-1579. 
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places.  These  places,  however,  although  tiidr 
style  was  on  the  lines  of  the  villa,  cannot  prop- 
erly come  under  this  heading,  being  the  seats  of 
permanent  residence  of  the  owners  rather  than 
their  pleasure  houses.  The  large  extent  of  the 
estate  itself  surrounding  the  house,  and  the 
temptation  to  include  too  much  of  it  within 
the  lines  of  formal  treatment,  caused  the  methods 
of  Le  Notre  to  be  carried  to  a  very  great  extreme 
here.  This  may  be  particulaHy  well  seen  upon 
looking  at  the  plan  of  Badminton,^  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  geometrical  problem 
worked  out  in  alleys,  vistas,  etc.,  to  an  extent 
fatiguing  in  the  extreme,  completely  obliterating 
the  natural  beauties. 

The  reaction  against  this  sort  of  thing  was 
inevitable.     The  work  of  the  artist  had  ceased. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  treat  of  the  school  of  villa  design  in 
England  and  in  Europe,  which  was  the  result 
of  this  reaction.     Treating  the  word  **  villa,  '*  and 
villa  itself,  as  of  Italian  origin,  and  the  design 
as  being  on  the  original  lines  of  the  Italian  vilk, 
those  places  created  under  the  hand  of  the  land- 
scape gardener  and  his  influences  should  be 
classified  under  another  term.     Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  architect  now  ceased  to  design  the 
grounds,  his  work  ending  with  the  house.     The 
landscape  gardener  here  took  it  up,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  reverse  of  formality  was  his 
theme,  his  object  being,  rather,  to  make  a  con- 
trast to  the  necessarily  formal  lines  of  the  house, 
and  his  desire  to  produce  a  picturesque  effect^ 
reproducing  as  far  as  possible  natural  elrcts. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  result  of  this 
method  has  not  been  beneficial  to  architecture, 
no  distinct  style  having  resulted.     The  desire  to 
produce  a  picturesque  building  line,  and  a  struc- 
ture which  might  not  call  too  loudly  for  cor- 
responding style  in  the  grounds,  has  resulted  in 
buildings  being  made  up  of  several  styles, — 
towers  and  gables,  the  individual  fancies  of  the 
architect  and  owner,  playing  a  large  part. 

It  seems  now  that  a  reaction  against  this 
method  of  design,  the  landscape  gardening  school, 
is  on  foot,  and  that  the  direction  this  reaction  is 
taking  is  a  return  to  the  old  Italian  school. 

The  habit  of  life  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  is  distinctly  congenial  to  the  villa  idea. 
The  winters  are  spent  in  the  city  and  the  sum- 
mers in  the  country.  Men  go  to  the  country 
for  recreation,  health,  and  pleasure,  while  in  the 
city  they  leave  their  real  interests,  business,  etc. 
Climate  leads  them  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  doors  in  summer.  The  country  houses 
should  be  extended,  and  the  scheme  of  gardens, 
terraces,  etc.,  which  does  this  in  the  Italian 
villas  can  be  applied  here.  It  seems  not  im- 
probable that  within  the  next  generation  or  so 
this  country  may  be  the  centre  of  development 
in  villa  design.  —  Ohables  A.    Platt. 

1  Kip's  Views. 
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VILLA  ADIOANA  Near  Tivoli,  east  of 
Rome.  A  great  accumulation  of  buildings  over 
a  mile  of  country  measured  from  north  to  south, 
and  including  two  theatres  and  grounds  for  ex- 
ercise, swimming-tanks,  and  libraries,  in  addi- 
tion to  buildings  of  residence.  Sculptures  have 
been  found  there,  but  no  organized  system  of 
exploration  has  yet  made  possible  a  perfect 
comprehension  of  the  stnicture. 

VILLA  HADRIANA.    (See  Villa  Adriana.) 

VILLA  MAD  AM  A.  Near  Rome,  on  the 
north ;  a  very  beautiful  building  of  the  later 
years  of  the  Renaissance,  always  ascribed  to 
Raphael  as  designer,  though  built  by  Giulio 
Romano  (see  Pippi). 

VILLA  MBDICI.  In  Rome,  on  the  Pincian 
Hill ;  buildings  mostly  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  altered  for  the  use  of  the  French  Academy 
and  School  of  Fine  Art  (see  Prize  of  Rome). 

VILLA  MONDRAGONE.  Near  Frascati, 
in  the  Alban  Hills;  an  enormous  building,  in 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ascribed  to 
Vignola. 

VILLA  PAMFILI  DORIA.  At  Rome, 
close  to  the  walls  on  the  western  side.  The 
buildings  are  not  of  special  importance,  but 
the  grounds  are  very  extensive  and  magnificent. 

VILLA  PIA.  At  Rome,  a  small  private 
house  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican  palace, 
built  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

VILLA  ROTONDA.  Near  Vicenza  in 
Venetia;  one  of  the  most  funous  works  of 
Andrea  Palladio. 

VILL  AOE.  A  small  collection  of  houses ;  in 
the  United  States,  forming  part  of  a  township 
and  having  hut  little  independent  existence. 

Tribes  and  subtribes  of  American  Indians, 
in  all  parts  of  the  New  World,  congregated, 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  year,  in  fixed  habita- 
tions, that  were  grouped  together  in  a  village. 
Among  forest  tribes  these  habitations  were  of 
poles  covered  with  bark  or  mats,  and  were 
generally  surrounded  with  high  palisades  of 
poles  or  logs  set  up  vertically  and  sharpened 
at  the  top.  Sometimes  three  or  four  rows  of 
these  logs  were  planted  around  a  village. 
Among  the  Plain  tribes  the  village  was  a  clus- 
ter of  tipis,  or  skin  tents,  arranged,  according 
to  a  formula,  in  a  circle.  In  the  Southwestern 
United  States  the  vOlages  were  sometimes,  in 
early  days,  made  up  of  detached  stone  or  adobe 
houses ;  but  more  commonly  they  were  groups 
of  great  communal  dwellings,  and  often  a  whole 
village  was  comprised  in  one  single,  huge  struc- 
ture, like  an  immense  honeycomb.  In  the 
Northwestern  United  States  the  villages  were 
of  two  or  more  blocks  of  slab  houses,  with  four 
or  five  communal  houses  in  a  block.  (See 
Aboriginal  American  Architecture.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

VILLALPANDO,  FRANCISCO  DE;  sculp- 
tor and  architect. 

About  1540,  in  association  with  othera,  he 
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executed  much  of  the  sculpture  of  the  great 
chapel  and  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo. 
The  pulpits  in  gilded  bronze  in  this  cathedral 
are  also  ascribed  to  him. 
Bermudez,  DiccionaHo. 

VILLARD  DB  HONNECOURT.  (See 
Wilars  de  Honnecort.) 

VILLEDIEn,  RAOUL  DE;  abbot  and 
architect. 

Abbot  of  Mont  Saint  Michel  from  1225  to 
1236.  He  built  the  cloister  of  that  abbey 
about  1226. 

Le  H^icher,  Mont  Saint  Michel, 

VIMANA.     Same  as  Sikra. 

VINCI,  LEONARDO  DA.  (See  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.) 

VINERY.     Same  as  Grapery. 

VINOBOOM8,  PHILIPPUS;  architect. 

An  architect  of  Amsterdam,  who  erected 
many  important  buildings  in  Holland,  and  in 
1715  published  two  folio  volumes  on  architec- 
ture. 

Immerzeel,  Hollandsche  en  Vlaamsche  Kunste* 
naars. 

VIOLLET-LB-DUC,  BUO^OrB  EMAN- 
UEL;  architect  and  archaeologist;  b.  Jan.  21, 
1814  (at  Paris);  d.  Sept.  17,  1879  (at  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland). 

He  was  educated  at  the  Coll^  Bourbon 
^Paris)  and  in  the  atelier  of  Achille  Lecl^re 
(see  Lecl^re).  At  the  suggestion  of  his  father, 
who  was  employed  in  the  conservation  of 
public  buildings,  he  made  a  journey  through 
France,  studying  and  sketching  the  monuments. 
He  travelled  through  Italy  in  the  same  way. 
Returning  to  France,  in  1840,  he  undertook 
the  restoration  of  the  abbey  church  of  V&elay 
(Yonne,  France)  and  the  church  of  S.  P^re- 
Sous-V^zelay.  About  this  time  he  restored 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Narbonne  (Aude,  France), 
and  was  appointed  auditor  of  the  Conseil  des 
hdtimeiits  civila.  He  was  associated  with 
Lassus  (see  Lassus)  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Sainte-Chapelle  in  Paris.  In  1842  Lassus  and 
Viollet-le-Duc  were  commissioned  to  superintend 
the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
(Paris).  At  the  death  of  Lassus,  in  1857, 
VioUet-le-Duc  retained  sole  charge  of  that  work, 
and  designed  the  central  spire  and  great  altar, 
as  well  as  the  new  sacristy  and  treasury  ad- 
joining the  south  flank.  In  1846  he  began 
the  restoration  of  the  abbey  church  of  S.  Denis, 
near  Paris,  and  had  charge  of  that  building 
until  his  death.  From  1849  to  1874  he  was 
architect  of  the  diocesan  buildings  of  Reims 
and  Amiens.  In  1852  he  took  charge  of  the 
restoration  of  the  cit^  of  Carcassonne  (France), 
with  the  ancient  fortifications,  and  in  1853  was 
appointed  inspecteur  ghi^ral  des  Edifices  dio- 
c^sains.  In  1858  he  began  the  reconstruction 
of  the  chateau  of  Pierrefonds  (Oise,  France). 
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In  1862  he  restored  the  church  of  S.  Sernin, 
at  Toulouse,  and  in  1863  the  chateau  of  Coucy. 

In  1863  he  was  appointed  professoT  of 
Esthetics  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts  (Paria). 
Ab  his  lectures  were  not  in  agreement  with  the 
traditions  of  the  school,  the  studenta  refused 


VIOLLBT-LB-DUO 
and  erect«d  maay  new  buildings  throughout 
France.  Among  his  many  publications,  the 
most  important  are  L'Art  Butse:  Lea  Ori- 
ginea,  etc  (Paris,  1877,  1  vol.  4to) ;  Comment 
OH  conjstruit  UM  maiaon  (4th  ed.,  Paris,  1883, 
1    Tol.   12mo);   Description   et   hiatoire   du 


to  listen  to  him.  He  resigned  his  position  the 
following  year,  and  publiahed  the  material 
which  lie  had  prepared  as  the  Entretiens  stir 
V Architecture.  In  1873  he  begun  the  restoi'a- 
tion  of  the  cathedral  of  LauHsnoe  (Switzerland), 
and  built  the  ftne  spire  of  that  church.  Viollet- 
le-Duc  restored  many  less  important  moDuments, 
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chdteau  de  Pierrefonda  (8th  od.,  Paris,  1876, 
1  vol.  8to),  Dictionnaire  raiaonnide  V  Architec- 
ture franQaia  {Paha,  1854-1868,  10to18.8vo>; 
Dictionnaire  raisonit^  du  MobUier  fran^aia 
(Paris,  1858-1875,  6  vols.  4to) ;  fin/retiwi*  kut 
r Architecture  (Paris,  1863-1872,  2  vols,  8to 
and  atlas),  Etaai  aur  I'Architet^re  MUitaire 
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au  Moyen  Age  (Paris,  1854, 1  vol.  4to);  Habi- 
taJtions  modemes  (Paris,  1875-1877,  2  vols, 
folio) ;  Histoire  d^un  Ildtel  de  Ville  et  d^ane 
CatMdrale  (Paris,  1878,  1  vol.  8vo),  Histoire 
d^une  forteresse  (Paris,  1874,  1  vol.  4to); 
Peinture^  murcUes  des  chapeUes  de  Notre 
Dame  (Paris,  1870,  1  vol.  folio),  and  with 
Lassus,  Monograjjhie  de  Notre  JJame  (Paris, 
no  date,  1  vol.  folio). 

Saint-Paul,  VioUet-le'Duc  et  son  systhne  archS- 
ologique;  Sauvageot,  Viollet-le-Duc  et  son  csuvre 
dessin^'  Viollet-le-Duc,  Compositions  et  dessins; 
Bauchal,  Dictionnaire ;  Avery  Architectural  Li- 
brary^ Catalogue. 

VIS.  A  screw;  the  French  term  used  in 
English  attributively.  A  spiral  staircase  is 
sometimes  called  a  staircase  d  vis, 

VISCHER,  HERBflANN;  sculptor  and 
bronze  caster;    d.  1487. 

Hermann  received  the  citizenship  of  Niim- 
berg  (Germany)  in  1453.  A  font  in  the  parish 
church  of  Wittenberg  bears  his  name  and  the 
date  1457.  By  him,  also,  are  two  monuments 
of  bishops  in  the  cathedral  of  Meissen  (Saxony). 

Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographie;  Schadow, 
Wittenberg'' s  Denkmaler, 


;  sculptor  and  bronze 
founder;  b.  probably  between  1460  and  1470; 
d.  Jan.  7,  1529. 

A  son  of  Hermann  Vischer  (see  Vischer,  H.) ; 
he  received  the  title  of  Meister  in  1489,  and 
was  probably  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old  at 
that  time.  He  was  intimately  associated  with 
Adam  Kraft  (see  Kraft)  and  the  bronze  worker 
Sebastian  Lindenast.  His  five  sons,  Hermann, 
Peter,  Hans,  Paul,  and  Jakob,  assisted  him  in 
bis  work.  The  elder  sons,  Hennann  and  Peter, 
were  most  skilful.  From  their  atelier  came 
the  statue  of  Otto  IV.,  Henneberg  in  the  Stifts- 
kirche  of  Romhild,  the  monuments  of  the 
bishops  Heinrich  III.,  Veit  II.,  and  Georg  II. 
in  the  cathedral  of  Bamberg  (Bavaria),  five 
monuments  in  the  Fiirstenkapelle  at  Meissen 
(Saxony),  the  monument  of  the  Bishop  Johann 
IV.  in  the  cathedral  of  Breslau  (about  1496), 
the  monument  of  the  Cardinal  Friedrich  in  the 
cathedral  of  Krakau  (Poland),  the  monument 
of  Archbishop  Ernst  in  the  cathedral  of  Magde- 
burg (about  1497),  etc.  Peter  Vischer's  most 
important  work  is  the  great  shrine  of  S.  Sebal- 
dus  in  the  church  of  S.  Sebaldus  in  Niimberg 
(1508-1519).  The  first  sketches  for  this  work 
were  made  by  Veit  Stoss  (see  Stoss,  V.). 

Neudorfer»  Nachrichten  von  KUnstlem  und 
Werkleuten  in  Number g ;  Fab,  Oeschichte  der 
Bild,  KUnste:  Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographie; 
LUbke,  Introduction  to  Peter  Vischer  yVerke, 

VISCONn,  LOUIS  TUUiIITS  JOACHIM; 

architect ;  b.  Feb.  11,  1791  (at  Rome) ;  d.  Dec. 
29,  1853. 

A  son  of  Ennius  Quirinus  Visconti,  the 
archeeologist,   who    came    to   Paris  in   1798. 
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Between  1808  and  1817  Louis  studied  archi- 
tecture at  the  JScole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  with 
Charles  Percier  (see  Percier).  In  1814  he  won 
second  Chraind  Prix  and  the  Prix  Departmental, 
In  1822  he  was  employed  as  under  inspector 
under  DestaiUeiur.  He  replaced  Delannoy  in 
1825  as  architect  of  the  Bihliotk^que  Roy  ale. 
His  projects  for  this  building  were  not  carried 
out.  Visconti  was  appointed  in  1832  con- 
servateur  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  Monu- 
ments of  the  City  of  Paris.  1 835-1 839  he  built 
the  Fontaine  Louvois  (Paris).  He  arranged  the 
ceremony  of  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  Dec.  15,  1840,  and  in 
1842  was  commissioned  to  construct  the  monu- 
ment of  the  emperor  in  the  church  of  the  InvaU 
ides.  In  1842  he  completed  the  Fontaine 
Molifere  (Paris),  and  in  1846  commenced  the 
Fontaine  of  the  place  Saint-Sulpice  (Paris). 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  architect  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  and  in  1851  made  the  plans  for  the 
completion  of  the  Louvre  and  the  gallery  unit- 
ing the  Louvre  and  Tuileries  on  the  north. 
This  work  was  begun  July  25,  1852.  After 
the  death  of  Visconti,  in  1853,  it  was  continued 
by  Lefuel  (see  Lefuel)  according  to  his  designs. 
He  built  numerous  residences  in  Paris,  and  the 
monuments  of  the  Marshals  Lauriston,  Saint- 
Cyr,  Soult,  and  Souchet. 

Charles  Lucas  in  Planat,  Cyclopedic  ;  Bauchal, 
Dictionnaire;  Lance,  Dictionnaire;  Babeau,  Le 
Louvre, 

VISCOUNTESS.     (See  Slate.) 

VISTA.  A  view  or  prospect  provided  by 
nature  or  art,  as  through  an  avenue  of  trees  in 
a  park,  or  through  a  series  of  arches  or  other 
openings  in  a  building.  One  of  the  leading 
motifs  of  design  in  the  planning  of  important 
works,  as  palaces,  temples,  or  gardens,  especiaUy 
in  classic  or  Renaissance  architecture,  is  the 
establishment  of  continuous  centre  lines  through 
openings  in  adjacent  halls  and  chambers,  or 
through  corridors  or  alleys,  by  which  vistas  are 
obtained  terminating  in  some  feature  of  especial 
interest,  such  as  a  statue,  fountain,  etc.  This 
device  tends  to  order,  symmetry,  and  coherence 
in  architectural  composition. 

VITBCOQ,  S7MON;  architect. 

June  29, 1527,  he  succeeded  Roullant  Lerouz 
(see  Leroux,  R)  as  TnaUre  de  Voeuvre  architect 
of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen  (France).  With 
Guillaume  Dodemont  he  completed  the  church 
of  S.  Jean  at  Rouen  in  1547. 

Deville,  Architectes  de  la  Cathkdrale  de  Bouen  ; 
Lance,  Dictionnaire. 

VTPONI,  VENTURA ;  architect ;  b.  Aug. 
20,  1442  (at  Pistoia) ;  d.  after  1522. 

He  was  brought  up  as  a  carpenter  and,  accordr 
ing  to  Vasari,  was  a  pupil  of  Bramante  (see 
Bramante).  All  the  buildings  which  are  attrib- 
uted to  him  are  in  Pistoia  (Italy).  The  earli- 
est is  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie 
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(begun  1484).     That  of  S.  Giovanni  BattisU 

was   begun    1495    and    completed    in    1513. 

Parts  of  the  church  of  S.  Chiara  may  also  be 

by  him.     Vitoni's  great  work  is  the  church  of 

S.  Maria  dell'  Umiltk,  a  combination  in  plan 

of  the  Pazzi  chapel  and  the  sacristy  of  S.  Spirito 

at  Florence.     The  large  closed  atrium  and  the 

choir  were  begun   in    1494   and   the  central 

octagonal    portion    in    1509.      That    date    is 

inscribed  on  the  building.     At  his  death  he 

had  carried  the  church  to  the  windows  of  the 

third  story.     The  dome  is  much  later.     (See 

Vasari.)     His  will  is  dated  March  11,  1522. 

Geymtiller-Stegmann,  Die  Arch,  der  Ben.  in 
Toscana ;  Mtintz,  Renaissance;  Giuseppe  Tigri, 
Nuova  Guida  di  PisUna. 

VITKU'IUD  BRICK.  Brick  burned  to  a 
hard,  glassy  consistency  so  as  to  be  imperme- 
able to  water  and  fit  for  damp-proof  work, 
paving,  or  other  purposes  where  such  qualities 
are  necessary. 

VITRIFIBD  "WORK  Masonry,  especially 
of  silicious  stone,  converted  into  hard  glassy  sub- 
stance by  fire  and  thus  greatly  solidified,  as  in 
certain  early  defensive  works  found  in  Scotland, 
France,  etc.  Argillaceous  earth  is  sometimes 
so  converted  and  used  for  ballast  in  railroad 
work  to  solidify  the  backing  between  the  ties, 
and  in  paving.     It  is  called  gumbo. 

vixiiu  vxAlV.  Of  or  peitaining  to  Marcus 
Vitruvius  Pollio,  a  Roman  architect  of  the  first 
century  B.C.,  the  author  of  an  important  treatise 
which  preserves  much  that  is  valuable  in  regard 
to  Greek  and  Roman  art,  and  is  our  principal 
authority  for  facts  and  practice  in  the  building 
arts  of  the  classic  period.  The  term  "  Vitruvian" 
is  used  to  distinguish  principles  and  practices 
of  the  architecture  of  ancient  Rome  as  revealed 
to  us  by  this  author. 

VITKUVIUS  (POLLIO),  M.  C.  L. ;  archi- 
tect and  writer  on  architecture ;  b.  about  83- 
73  B.C. 

The  author  of  a  Latin  work  in  ten  books  on 
architecture,  the  earliest  existing  manual  on 
that  subject,  dating  from  about  30  B.C.  Con- 
siderable portions  of  his  book  are  quoted  by 
Pliny  in  his  Historia  Naturalis  without 
acknowledgment,  and  he  is  mentioned  by 
Frontinus  (see  Frontinus)  in  his  work  on  aque- 
ducts. The  little  basilica  at  Fano  described  in 
his  book  is  the  only  building  which  can  be 
attributed  to  him.  Among  the  many  sources 
from  which  he  derived  information  are  the  writ- 
ings of  Anaxagoras,  Ctesiphon,  Ictinus  (see 
Ictinus),  Theoilorus  (see  Theoilorua),  etc.  In  a 
letter  of  the  Councillor  C.  F.  L.  Schultz  to  the 
poet  Goethe,  the  theory  was  first  brought  for- 
ward that  Vitruvius'  work  was  really  a  com- 
pilation made  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  and  afterward  ascribed  to  Vitru- 
vius, a  well-known  architect  of  the  time  of 
Augustus.    This  theory,  with  some  changes,  has 
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been  developed  by  Dr.  Ussing  (op.  cit.),  and  the 
arguments  against  it  presented  by  Brown  (op. 
cit.).  Leake  (P6/oponne«uica,  1846,  pp.  128- 
129)  supposes  'Hhat  we  possess  no  more  than 
parts  of  the  original  work  of  Vitruvius,  blended 
with  productions  of  a  later  age."  The  work 
was  highly  esteemed  during  the  Middle  Ages 
and  frequently  transcribed.  The  manuscript  of 
S.  John's  College,  Oxford,  was  made  as  late  as 
1316  and  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Canterbury. 
There  was  a  manuscript  of  Vitruvius  in  the 
palace  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  which  was  car- 
ried to  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
editio  prtnceps  was  published  by  Johannes 
Sulpitius  Verulanus  about  1486.  During  the 
reign  of  Julius  II.  (Pope  1503-1513)  Fra  Gio- 
condo  (see  Giocondo)  published  his  critical  edi- 
tion, which  he  dedicated  to  that  Pope.  The 
most  important  editions  of  the  text  are  that  of 
Poleni  (see  Poleni),  1825-1830,  4  vols.  4to., 
and  the  standard  edition  of  Marini  (Rome,  1836, 
4  vols,  folio).  There  are  English  translations 
by  Newton  (1791),  Wilkins  (London,  1872), 
and  Gwilt  (1826). 

Brunn,  Oeschichte  der  griechischen  Kunstler; 
Marini,  Biography,  in  his  edition  of  Vitruvius; 
Poleni,  Biography,  in  his  edition  of  rtrmrii**; 
MUntz,  Renaissance ;  Aldrich,  Elements  of  Civil 
Architecture;  Viollet-le-l)uc,  Entretiens  sur  V Ar- 
chitecture; Ussing,  Observations  on  Vitrumus; 
Schultz,  Briefxcechsel ;  Brown,  Ussing  on  VUr^ 
vius. 

VITTORIA  (DBLLA  VOLPB),  JACOPO 
ALBSSAIVDRE ;  sculptor  and  architect;  b. 
1524;  d.  1608. 

The  autograph  notes  of  Vittoria,  preserved 
in  the  state  archives  at  the  convent  of  S.  Maria 
Gloriosa  dei  Frari  in  Venice,  are  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  information  about  his  life. 
He  was  bom  at  Trente  in  the  Tyrol,  and  re- 
ceived his  first  training  in  his  native  city.     He 
went  to  Venice  in  1543,  and  entered  the  atelier 
of  Jacopo  Sansovino  (see  Sansovino,  J.)  in  the 
Procuratie  Vecchie.      In    1547    he  went   to 
Vicenza  and  assisted  Palladio  (see  Palladio)  on 
the  basilica  and  other  buildings  until    1553, 
when  he  returned  to  Venice.     Much   of  the 
sculpture  on  the  fa9ade  and  the  stucco  of  the 
interior  of  Sansovino's  Libreria  is  the  work  of 
Vittoria.     Especially  fine  are  the  two  caryat- 
ides of  the  main  door.      The  famous   stucco 
decoration  of  the  Scala  d'Ch'o  in  the   Doges' 
Palace  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Temanza  without 
corroboration.     He  was  also  associated    with 
Michele  Sammichele  (see  Sammichele,  M.),  for 
whom,  witli  the  assistance  of  Pietro   da  Salo 
and  Danese  Cattaneo,  he  made  the  sculpture  of 
the  monument  of  the  Admiral  Contarini  in  the 
church  of  S.   Antonio  at  Padua.     In    1556- 
1558  he  made  the  sculpture  of  the  monument 
to  Francesco  Venier  at  S.  Salvatore  (Venice), 
designed  by  Sansovino.     About  1568  he  super- 
intended the  sculptural  decoration  of  the  ViUa 
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Ssrb&ro  at  Maeer  (Yriart«,  op.  cit.),  built  hj 
Palladio  and  painted  by  Paolo  Veroneee  (see 
Veronese).  Vittoria  built  the  Sciiola  di  San 
Faniino  (now  Ateneo,  Venice)  after  1562.  Ha 
devoted  the  laBt  yeaiv  of  his  life  to  the  con- 
■tiuction  and  decoration  of  the  Capella  del 
Rosario  at  the  church  of  SS.  OioTanni  e 
Paolo  (Venice),  This  chapel,  which  commemo- 
rat«d  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (Oct.  7,  1571), 
and  contained  the  picture  of  Peter  Martyr  by 
Titian,  waa  burned  Aug.  16,  1867.  Vittoria's 
tomb  at  S.  ZaccariafVenice)  waa  erected  partly 
by  himself  irom  his  own  designs.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  published  by  Moschini  (op.  cit.). 

Victor  CetearAe,  Alntandro  Vittoria;  Teman- 
«a-Mo«chinl,  Vita  di  A.  Victoria;  Giovanelli,  Vita 
di  Vitloria;  MUnt£,  Benaittance ;  Selrallco,  ,krcA. 
«  Sculp,  ill  Venetia;  Yriarte,  La  Vie  d'un  Patri- 

TIVARJUH.  A  place  where  animaiR  ar« 
kept  alive,  and  as  for  as  practicable  in  their 
naturel  state,  as  a  zoological  garden.  When 
Adapted  especially  to  fish,  it  is  called  an  aqtui^ 
rium;  to  birds,  an  aviary;  to  frogs,  a  rana> 
Hum,  etc. 

VOLCAinc  STOltB.  Stooe  which  has 
been  fonned  by  volcanic  agency,  including  lava, 
peperino,  pumice,  tu&,  tufo,  etc 

VOLTAIC  CBLL.  (See  Electrical  Appli- 
utces.) 

VOLTBHRA,  DAHIBLLO  DA.  (See  Ric- 
darelli,  Daniello.) 

VOLUTB.  A  spiral  scroll ;  especially  that 
which  forms  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Ionic 


capital,  which  ia  repeated  in  the  horns  of  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals. 

VOMirORIUM.  One  of  the  passages  ar- 
ranged to  give  direct  ingress  to,  or  egress  from, 
the  various  tiers  of  seats  in  a  Roman  theatre 
or  amphitheatre. 

VOUSSOIH.     One  of  the  stones  used  to 


form  an  arch  or  vault,  being  cut  t 
gite  sidea  to  converging  planes,  in 
erally  a  wedge  shape,  though  in  w 
vault  four  iaces  converge  as  in 
pyramid. 
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WAOON-  HEADED 
TREDEHAN  DE  VBIE8,  HAHS  (JAIT) ; 
painter  and  architect ;  b.  1527  (at  Leeuwarden, 
HoUand);  d.  1588. 

A  pupil  of  Rejjer  Gerritsseu,  glass  painter, 
of  Amsterdam.  In  1569  he  assisted  in  the 
erection  of  the  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  the 
entry  of  Charles  V.  into  Antwerp.  De  Vries 
painted  many  perspective  decorations  in  Mech- 
lin, Frankfurt,  Braunschweig,  Prague,  Ham- 
buig,  Danzig,  and  elaewhere,  and  made  many 
designs  for  buildings,  furniture,  monuments, 
etc.  He  published  works  on  Perspective  and 
Architecture. 

Immerzeel,  Bollandacht  en  Vlaam»cht  Xutitte- 


is;  Church  at  Aknstbih,  Rhsnish  Patvs- 

AacH  courosBD  or  Tkhbk  Vocssoirs 

>  Two  8k KW  BArKS  or   Impost   Blocks, 

r  A  Triple  Abch  undrk 


THEDEHAlf  DB  VBtBS,  FAUI. ;  archi- 
tect and  painter;  b.  1567  (at  Antwerp,  Bel- 
gium). 

A  son  and  pupil  of  Hans  Vredeman  de  Vries 
(see  Vreileman  de  Vries,  H.).  He  attached 
himself  to  the  court  at  Prague  (Bohemia),  and 
returned  to  Amsterdam  (Holland)  about  1600. 
In  1639  he  was  appoint«l  city  architect  at  The 
Hague  (Holland). 

Galland,  HoUandiKht  Baiikunst. 

VBIEIVDT,  COBITELIS  OB,  (See  Floris, 
Cornells  de.) 

"5ee  Vredeman  de  Vries.) 


W 
WAOON-HBADED.     Having  a  continuous 
round   arched   vault    or  ceiling,   as   in  barrel 
vaulting. 
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WAGON  ROOF 

"WAGON  ROOF.  Same  as  Wagon  Vault 
(which  see  under  Vault). 

WAOT,  CONRAD ;  architect. 

In  1472  he  succeeded  Jost  Dotzinger  (see 
Dotzinger,  J.)  as  architect  of  the  cathedral  of 
Strasburg  ( Elsass,  Germany).  Some  time  after 
1481  he  was  invited  to  visit  Milan  (Italy)  by 
the  Duke  Galeazzo  Sforza. 

Gerard,  Les  Artistes  de  V  Alsace. 

VTAILLYy  CHARLES  DE;  architect  and 
painter;  b.  Nov.  9,  1729;  d.  Nov.  2,  1798. 

De  WaiUy  entered  the  school  of  Jacques 
Francois  Blondel  (see  Blondel,  J.  F.)  and  was 
associated  also  with  Legeay  (see  Legeay)  and 
Servandoni  (see  Servandoni).  In  1752  he  won 
the  Grand  Prix  d^ Architecture  and  visited 
Rome.  In  1767  he  entered  the  premiere  dasse 
of  the  Academic  d* Architecture  in  Paris  and  in 
1771  the  Acad^mie  de  Peinture.  In  1779- 
1782,  in  collaboration  with  Marie  Joseph  Peyre 
(see  Peyre,  M.  J.),  he  buiit  the  theatre  of  the 
Od^n  (Paris).  He  enlarged  the  choir  of  the 
church  of  S.  Leu  (Paris),  and  built  a  chapel  in 
the  Rue  Hoche  at  Versailles.  The  plans  which 
he  made  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city  of 
Cassel  (Germany)  are  in  the  library  at  Cassel. 
He  had  an  atelier  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre 
and  died  there. 

Lsknce,  Dictionnaire  ;  heroy.  Rues  de  Versailles, 

"WAINSCOT.  A.  In  British  usage,  a 
superior  quality  of  oak  imported  for  fine  panel 
work ;  hence,  panel  work  of  .that  material,  usu- 
ally applied  as  a  covering  to  interior  walls. 

B,  By  extension,  any  wooden  covering  or 
facing  of  an  interior  wall  face,  especially  when 
of  somewhat  elaborate  workmanship.  The  use 
of  the  term,  common  in  the  United  States  as 
equivalent  to  dado,  and  applied  to  any  material, 
is  erroneous. 

WAINSCOnNQ.     Same  as  Wainscot,  B, 

WAinNa  ROOM.  A  room  for  the  use 
of  persons  waiting,  as  at  a  railway  station  or 
other  public  place,  fitted  with  seats  and  other 
conveniences. 

WALBS,  ARCHITBCTI7RB  OF.  That 
of  the  ancient  principality,  including  thirteen 
counties.  In  two  departments  of  archteologi- 
cal  study  Wales  is  rich,  namely,  in  prehistoric 
or  undated  remains,  such  as,  in  the  first  place, 
rude  stone  monuments,  camps,  and  dikes,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  strong  castles  of  metliaeval 
and  later  date.  The  early  remains  seldom  reach 
much  interest  in  the  strictly  architectural  sense ; 
but  the  cistvaens  are  still  numerous,  though 
many  have  been  destroyed ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  two  or  three  centuries  ago  there  were  more 
cromlechs  and  similar  monuments  in  Wales  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe  of  the  same  extent. 
There  are  inscribed  stones  also  which  are  im- 
portant. (Compare  what  is  said  under  Cath- 
stone.)  The  Roman  occupation  was  so  long 
disputed  by  the  natives,  and  that  occupation 
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was  80  purely  military  for  a  long  time,  that 
archsdological  research  would  undoubtedly  lead 
to  the  identification  of  many  of  the  rude  traces 
of  fortresses  and  intrenchments  as  belonging  to 
Roman  permanent  encampments.  But  others 
are  unquestionably  native,  and  are  of  generally 
unknown  date.  Circular  huts  of  rude  etone 
are  foimd  in  connection  with  these  early 
"camps,"  which  were  undoubtedly  in  most 
cases  hill  forts  of  the  native  tribes. 

The  mediaBval  castles  are  numerous  and  of 
the  best  period,  because  they  were  built  either 
by  Edward  I.,  as  the  means  of  securing  his  con- 
quest of  Wales,  or  at  later  times,  either  afre8^ 
or  on  the  Edwardian  foundations.  Conway 
Castle  and  Caernarvon  Castle  are  celebrated  in 
the  north,  and  the  castles  of  Kidwelly,  Caer- 
philly, and  Raglan  are  equally  well  known  in 
the  south  of  Wales;  but  some  of  these,  and 
especially  the  last  named,  have  kept  little  of 
their  mediaeval  character.  Raglan  is  an  ex- 
traordinary structure,  much  ruined,  yet  retain- 
ing so  much  of  its  character  that  it  may  be 
studied  as  the  best  example  in  Great  Britain 
of  a  fortress  residence  of  the  earliest  Tudor 
time ;  for  it  appears  to  have  been  begun  during 
the  brief  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  to  have  been 
continued  at  intervals  during  succeeding  reigns. 

The  cathedral  of  S.    David's   and  that  of 
Llandaff  are  the  two  most  important  churches 
of  Wales;    but  the  priory  church  at  Brecon, 
partly  Norman,  partly  transitional  Grothic,  and 
partly  perfected  Gothic,  is  also  a  large  church, 
and  was  of  special  interest  before  it  was  restored. 
The  restoration  was,  however,  very  complete, 
taking  away  much  of  the  original  charm  and 
introducing  a  certain  regularity  into  a  building, 
much  of  whose  charm  was  its  picturesque  rough- 
ness of  structiure.     Llandaff  cathedral  has  been 
even  more  hardly  treated  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions, for  it  was  almost  in  ruins  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of   the   eighteenth   century,  and,  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  almost  completely 
built.     It  is,  in  short,  an  interesting  modem 
Gothic  church,  in  which  the  old  lines  of  the 
building  have  been  consciously  followed  as  fax 
as  they  could  be  perfectly  understood.      It  is  a 
plain  structure  with  but  little  sculpture  and  of 
no   great   pretensions  as  to  size.      S.  David's 
cathedral  has  been  much  more  fortunate,  and 
if  it  is  not  all  in  repair  this  is  rather  because 
of  the  smallness  and  poverty  of  the  community 
than  from  any  neglect.     The  church  is,  indeed, 
though  small  for  a  cathedral,  yet  large  for  the 
little  town  and  its  thinly  settled  neighbourhood ; 
nearly  300  feet  long,  and  with  a  transept  120 
feet  long.      The  lady  chapel  and  the  chapels 
flanking  the  choir  are  roofless,  but    are   not 
otherwise  ruined,  and  the  church  is  otherwise 
in   good  repair.     The  interior  is  much  more 
interesting  than  the  outside,  for  the    nave   is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  unaltered 
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Bonuutesqua  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  late 
flat  wooden  ceiling  ie  spirited  in  its  design  and 
so  boldly  divergent  from  the  style  of  the  arcades 
which  support  it  that  it  challenges  admiration 
u  a  separate  entity.  There  are  intereating  late 
Gothic  stalls.  Close  to  the  building,  at  the 
northwest,  are  the  rubs  of  S.  Mary's  College 
and  a  bishop's  palace,  the  latter  being  a  most 
picturesque  building  and  giving  evidence  of  a 
fonner  splendour  which  is  well  worthy  the  care- 
ful coi^ectural  restoration  of  some  competent 
student. 

S.  Asaph's  cathedral,  in  the  north  of  the 
principality,  is,  in  size  and  architectural  treat- 
ment, only  a  very  small  and  unpretending 
parish  church ;  and  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
modernized,  though  retaining  its  interesting 
window  tracery  and  other  detaile. 

Apart  froin  tliese  buildings,  the  churches  of 
Wales  are  not  very  important.  There  are,  of 
course,  attractive  parish  churehes,  some  as  yet 
unrestored.  A  church  at  Holyhead  retains  very 
curious  fifteenth  century  sculpture.  —  B.  S. 

WAItHALIiA.  In  Bavaria,  on  a  hill  above 
the  Danube  and  near  Ratiebon  (R^ensburg) ; 
a  Hall  of  Fame  built  by  King  Ludwig  I.  about 
1830.  The  exterior  is  like  that  of  a  Grecian 
Doric  temple,  but  of  granite. 

WAIJi.  A  structure  of  stone,  brick,  or  other 
materials,  serving  to  enclose  a  room,  house,  or 
other  space,  and  in  most  cases,  to  carry  the  floors 
and  roof.  A  framed  structure,  as  of  wood  or 
iron,  serving  the  same  purposes,  is  called  a  wall 
as  soon  as  it  is  sheath^  or  covered  in  so  ss  to 
look  solid. 

Cavity  WaU.  A  wall  built  with  an  Air 
Space  (which  see). 

Hollow  ValL    Same  as  Cavity  Wall,  above. 

Fartitloii'WaU.  Same  as  Partition,  but  often 
used  with  the  sense  of  a  partition  of  importance, 
as  of  solid  material  or  between  large  divisions 
of  a  building. 

Party  ^aU.  A  wall  built  upon  the  division 
line  of  at^oining  properties,  the  owner  of  each 
having  equal  right  to  use  it.  It  may  belong  to 
one  owner,  or  partly  to  each ;  hut  what  char- 
acterizes it  as  a  party  wall  is  the  easement 
which  both  owners  have  in  what  belongs  ab- 
solutely to  neither.  Party  walls  are  built  under 
party  wall  agreements  reciting  the  character  of 
the  wall  itself  and  the  privileges  and  limitations 
of  use  which  each  owner  may  have  in  it. 

Sprlngtog  'WalL  A  buttress  wall ;  a  wall 
built  to  withstand  the  thrust  of  an  arch. 

Sustaining  VoU.  A  bearing  wall,  or  re- 
taining wall,  in  contradistinction  to  one  serving 
merely  as  a  partition  or  screen. 

'WALL  (v.).  A.  To  form  a  division  or  par- 
tition between  rooms. 

B.   To  support  a  superincumbent  weight. 

C    To  afford  defence,  shelter,  or  security,  as 

a  rampart,  a  fortification,  or  a  solid  fence  around 
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a  garden  or  park.     (See  sub-titles  under  Wall, 


V7AIJi  CHAMBER.  A  chamber  built  in 
the  thickness  or  mass  of  a  wall,  as  often  in  a 
mediteval  castle  in  the  upper  stories. 


Hollow   Wall;    Fio.    i.      Thb    Mori   Commok 

FuBM,     USRD      FUK      TW04T0RT      AMD      THBBK- 
BTOBT    Buit-DINOa. 

WAU.  PAINTINQ.  The  painting  of  the 
surface  of  a  wall  with  ornamental  designs  or 
figure  sut^ects,  as  decoration.  Jt  is  usually 
classified  as  Encaustic,  Fresco,  or  Tempera 
painting.   (See  those  terms  and  Mural  Painting.) 

^7AUi  PAPBR.  Paper,  usually  decorated 
in  colours,  used  for  pasting  on  walls  or  ceilings 
of  rooms.  The  term  includes  plain  papers  in 
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single  colours,  or  printed  in  manj  colours,  oft^a 
with  gilded  or  bronzed  patterns,  of^n  imitating 
stufia,  tiles,  wood,  leather,  and  other  hangings, 
or  with   pictorial,  architectural,  or  historic  ef- 
fects.   Various  surface  effects  are  also  obtained, 
as  satin  finish,  flock  paper  (called  also  velvet 
paper),  and    watered,    emboxsod,    and  stamped 
patterns.     Thick  cartridge  papers  and  papier- 
mach^  are  used,  deeply  stamped  with  diapers 
and  other  patterns,  and  prepared  for  painting. 
The  designing  and  manuracture 
of    wall     paper    are    important 
branches  of  decorative  art. 

WAUi  PmCB.  A  decorative 
painting  with  figures  especially 
adjusted  to  the  shape,  position, 
and  other  local  conditions  of  k 
wall. 

WAU.  PI.ATB.  (See  under 
Plate.) 

WAIJi  RIB.  (See  under 
Eib.) 

'WAIJi  SFACEL  That  part 
of  the  superficial  area  of  a  wall 
unoccupied  by  doors,  windows,  or 
other  features;  the  clear  area  of  a 
wall. 

WALL  STRXIva.  That  one 
of  the  string  pieces  of  a  staircase 
which  is  set  next  the  wall. 

WALSIKaHAM,  ALAH 
DB  ;  ecclwiastic  and  arnhitect. 

Alan  de  Walsingham,  Vir  ven- 
erabilis  et  artificio&Kg  frater, 
was  subprior  of  Ely  in  1321  and 
prior  in  1341.  As  subprior  he  is  supposed  to 
have  designed  S.  Mary's  chapel  in  Ely  cathedral. 
After  the  fall  of  the  central  tower  he  built  the 
present  beautiful  octagonal  tower  and  lantern. 
Alan  was  a  skilful  "fabricator"  in  gold  and 
silver. 

Redgrave,  Diclinnari/  of  ArtiMs. 

'WAJiTER,  THOMAS  DS^CK;  architect ; 
b.  Sept.  4,  1804  ;  d.  Oct.  30,  1887. 

In  1819  he  entered  the  office  of  William 
Strickland  as  a  student  in  architecture.  In 
1831  he  designed  the  Philadelphia  County 
Prison,  and  in  1833  the  fine  bnilding  of  Girard 
College  (Philadelphia),  which  was  built  entirely 
under  his  direction.  In  1851  he  was  appointed 
architect  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  super- 
se<ling  Robert  Mills  (see  Mills).  The  old  Capi- 
tol was  completed  according  to  the  designs  of 
Charles  Bnlfinch  (see  Bulfinch)  when  he  left  it 
in  1829,  and  remainetl  practically  unchanged 
until  1850,  when  Walter  presented  his  scheme 
for  the  addition  of  two  wings  containing  accom- 
modations for  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  cornerstone  of  the  new  work 
was  lai<l  by  Daniel  Webster.  July  4,  1851. 
Walter  rebuilt  the  western  front,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  added  the  library. 
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At  the  close  of  1 854  the  walls  of  the  wings  hid 
reached  the  height  of  the  ceiling.  In  1855  tbe 
old  dome  was  removed  and  the  new  dome  begun. 
Both  wings  were  covered  in  1856.  The  Home 
of  Representatives  first  met  in  its  new  quaitera 
Dec.  16,  1857,  and  the  Senate  Jan.  i,  1859. 
The  government  ordered  the  suspension  of  the 
work  in  1861,  but  through  the  patriotism 
of  the  contractors  operations  were  continued 
during  the  entire  Civil  War.     The  exterior  of 


Hollow  Wall,  b 


Howard,  ArrhiUeU  of  the  UniUd  States  Capitol. 

WALTHAM  CROSS.  (See  Cross  of  Queen 
Eleanor.) 

WAHB.  The  bevel  or  feather  edge  on  a 
board  or  plank  sawn  from  an  unsquared  log,  the 
bevel  being  a  part  of  the  natural  curvature  of 
its  surface. 

^AR]>.    A.    The  outer  defences  of  a  castle. 

B.  A  division  or  quarter  of  a  town  septarated 
from  other  quarters  to  facilitate  tbe  trauaaction 
of  public  business,  and  for  the  sake  of  proper 
representation  in  the  town  goremment. 

C.  One  of  the  apartments  into  which  a  hos- 
pital is  divided;  a»&  convalescent  ward,  a  fever 
icard,  casualty  ward,  etc. 

D.  A  curved  ridge  of  metal  inside  of  a  lock, 
forming  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  key 
which  has  not  a  notch  in  the  web  or  bit  of  tbe 
key  corresponding  with  the  ridge  ;  hence,  one 
of  the  open  notches  or  slits  in  tbe  web  of  tbe 
key. 

WARDROBE.     A.    A  room  or  large  cloe^ 
provided   with  presses,    shelves,    and    banging 
spaces,  generally  enclosed  by  doors,  for  the  con- 
venient keeping  of  wearing  apparel ;  and  where 
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in  former  times  the  making  and  repairing  of 
clothes  were  done. 

B,  A  piece  of  furniture,  fixed  or  movable, 
enclosed  by  doors,  and  often  with  drawers  be- 
low, for  the  convenient  keeping  of  wearing 
apparel,  either  hung  from  hooks  or  folded. 

C.  A  cloak  room,  as  in  a  schoolhouse  or 
other  public  building. 

WARDROBE  ROOM.  (Same  as  Ward- 
robe, A.) 

WARi:,  ISAAC;  architect;  d.  Jan.5, 1766. 

Ware  is  said  to  have  begun  life  as  a  chinmey 
sweeper.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
wealthy  patron,  who  educated  him  and  sent  him 
to  Italy.  October  4,  1728,  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  works  at  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
Oct.  14,  1729,  to  the  same  office  at  Windsor 
Castle.  He  is  known  by  his  Complete  Body 
of  Architecture  (1  vol.  folio,  1756). 
Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Architecture, 

"WAREHOnSE.  A  storehouse;  especially 
one  in  which  goods  of  some  value  are  kept, 
either  by  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  building, 
as  when  a  large  shop  or  store  is  spoken  of  popu- 
larly as  a  warehouse,  or  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  property  of  persons  who  hire  a  room  or  a 
safe  in  the  building,  or  who  leave  goods  on 
deposit.     (See  subtitles.) 

Bonded  'Warehouse.  In  countries  where  a 
customs  tariff  is  placed  upon  merchandise,  a 
building  in  which  such  goods  may  be  left  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  without  paying  the 
duty,  which  becomes  due  only  on  their  with- 
drawal "  from  bond."  According  to  the  law  of 
different  nations,  greater  or  less  privileges  are 
allowed  to  the  owner  of  such  goods;  thus,  he 
may  be  allowed  to  exhibit  his  goods  in  bond 
to  possible  purchasers,  or  may  be  allowed  to 
change  the  form  of  their  packages,  as  by  bot- 
tling liquors  which  arrive  in  casks,  or  the  like. 

Storage  'Warehouse.  In  many  modem 
cities,  a  building  supposed  to  be  fireproof  and 
to  be  watched  at  all  times,  in  which  space  is 
rented  for  the  deposit  of  private  property. 
Persons  giving  up  their  homes  are  supposed  to 
leave  "in  storage"  furniture  and  other  valu- 
ables, and  rooms  of  different  sizes  can  be  secured 
in  storage  warehouses  for  such  deposit.  The 
more  precious  and  compact  articles,  as  jewellery, 
securities,  and  the  like,  are  generally  put  in  safe 
deposit  vaults  (for  which  see  the  article  Safe). 

—  R.  S. 

'WARING,  JOHN  BXTRLinr;  artist  and 
writer  on  art;  b.  1823;  d.  March,  1875. 

In  1843  Waring  travelled  in  Italy  and  later  in 
Spain.  He  published  with  Macquoid  Examples 
of  Architectural  Art  in  Italy  and  Spain  (folio, 
1850),  Architectural  Studies  in  Burgos  and 
Mirajlores  (folio,  1852).  He  was  associated 
with  M.  D.  Wyatt  in  preparing  the  handbooks 
for  the  Crystal  Palace  (8vo,  1854).  He  pub- 
lished also  The  Arts  connected  with  Architec- 
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ture:  Central  Italy  XIII  to  XVII  centuries 

(1  vol.  folio,  1858);  Notes  of  an  Architect  in 

Spain  (1  vol.  8vo,  1852);  etc. 

Waring,  A  Record  of  My  Artistic  Life ;  Avery 
Architectural  Library^  Catalogue, 

'WARMINO.  In  tropical  countries,  even 
at  the  present  day,  houses  large  and  small  are 
built  without  any  means  whatever  of  affording 
warmth,  whether  by  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  within  or  by  affordhig  radiant 
heat  to  persons  sitting  near  a  source  of  heat. 
The  houses,  often  of  wealthy  men,  in  regions 
where  the  thermometer  never  goes  below  60** 
Fahr.,  are  usually  open  on  either  side  to  the 
wind;  and  lamps,  gas  flames,  and  the  like 
have  to  be  sheltered  with  peculiar  care  on  this 
account. 

In  the  remote  past,  and  in  classical  antiquity, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  comparative  dis- 
regard of  what  we  now  consider  necessary  to 
comfort;  and  even  in  the  comparatively  north- 
em  climate  of  Greece  and  Italy  the  preparations 
for  warming  were  what  would  now  be  considered 
very  slight.  Even  at  the  present  day,  many 
persons  living  in  the  cities  of  Italy  spend  the 
winter  without  the  use  of  fires  in  stoves  or 
otherwise ;  a  physician  of  high  standing  in  an 
Italian  city  told  the  writer  in  1883  that  he 
needed  a  little  firo  in  a  plaster  stove  for  his  con- 
sultation room,  but  that  the  waiting  room  for  his 
patients  could  not  have  a  fire,  as  it  would  give 
persons  sitting  there  headaches  and  cold  feet,  and 
keep  his  patients  away.  So,  in  Pompeii,  there 
has  been  found  but  one  house  which  has  any 
aiTangements  for  warming,  except  in  the  heat- 
ing of  baths.  The  same  difference  in  habit  is 
seen  in  the  slight  warming  of  English  interiors 
as  compared  with  that  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  general  thing  it  appears  that  the 
colder  the  climate  the  hotter  the  interiors  may 
be  kept  with  comfort,  partly  because  the  body 
seems  to  require  a  perfectly  comfortable  tem- 
perature (about  70**  Fahr.)  if  it  has  to  face  an 
exceedingly  low  temperature  when  in  the  open 
air.  The  high  degree  of  warmth  considered 
necessary  for  interiors  in  Russia,  north  Ger- 
many, and  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  easy 
to  maintain  if  no  great  thought  is  given  to 
ventilation ;  but  if  a  great  deal  of  fresh  air  is 
called  for,  then  the  warming  of  such  interiors 
becomes  expensive  and  troublesome. 

In  the  megaron  of  a  Greek  house  a  fire  on 
the  hearth  in  the  middle  of  a  large  room,  the 
smoke  of  which  escaped  through  the  opening  in 
the  roof,  would  be  thought  sufficient  even  in 
winter.  In  the  women's  apartment  one  or  more 
small  fires  would  be  kept  up.  The  dwellings 
of  the  poor  were  probably  altogether  without 
fire  except  for  cooking.  The  same  conditions 
existed  in  the  houses  of  the  German  farmers 
(see  House),  in  which  a  single  fire  served  for 
cooking  and  for  such  warmth  as  was  expected 
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in  winter,  and  the  smoke  circulating  through 
the  building  is  thought  to  have  been  found 
hygienic  and  even  agreeable,  as  counteracting 
odours  from  the  cattle  lodged  under  the  same 
roof.  Such  a  fire  may,  however,  have  been 
kept  up  night  and  day  without  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  abundant  forests  of  Central  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  chimneys  would  be 
a  mere  extension  of  the  above  described  "fire 
on  the  hearth,"  as  providing  a  more  direct  pas- 
sage outward  for  the  smoke,  and  as  placing  the 
fire  against  one  side  of  the  large  room  instead 
of  in  the  middle.  Great  waste  of  heat  accom- 
panied this  change,  but  convenience,  and  per- 
haps a  rudimentary  notion  of  elegance,  dictated 
it.  The  chimney  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  now 
in  many  farmhouses,  had  a  very  open  throat 
and  flue,  so  that  a  person  standing  beside  the 
fire  of  logs  could  see  the  sky  above,  and  feel  the 
rush  of  cold  air  downward  besides  the  warm 
air  ascending.  The  warmth  of  such  a  fire  is 
merely  that  derived  from  radiant  heat  in  the 
most  pleasant  and  wholesome,  but  also  the  least 
economical  way.  The  chimney  in  this  way 
grew  to  be  an  important  architectural  member, 
both  within  and  without.  The  "  middle  chim- 
ney" of  a  New  England  wood-framed  house  is 
a  hillock  of  rough  masonry,  in  which  fireplaces 
are  opened,  and  around  which  the  rooms  of  the 
house  are  clustered ;  and  the  chimneys  of  the 
French  or  German  cli&teaux  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous parts  of  the  whole  structure,  adorning 
the  roofs  outside  and  the  walls  within.  In 
some  cases  two  or  three  fireplaces  side  by  side 
fill  one  end  or  side  of  a  great  hall ;  by  which 
system  one  or  more  fires  of  logs  could  be  kept 
burning,  and  on  occasion  a  great  amount  of 
heat  provided. 

The  Stove  (which  see)  undoubtedly  preceded 
any  attempt  at  increasing  the  convenience  and 
economy  of  the  open  fireplace,  partly  because 
it  would  be  readily  seen  that  the  economy  of 
fuel  was  very  great.  This  also  supplies  radiant 
heat.  Another  form  of  providing  warmth  by 
radiation  was  in  the  use  of  the  Hypocaust 
(which  see).  The  warmth  of  the  floor  would 
in  this  case  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
the  room  slightly;  but  the  direct  warming  of 
the  person  of  any  one  standing  upon  such  a  floor 
would  be  more  imi)ortant.  Some  attempts  at 
a  like  system  in  modem  schemes  for  warming 
have  been  based  on  the  theory  that  a  low  tem- 
perature in  the  surrounding  air,  but  a  greater 
heat  radiated  directly  to  the  body,  is  a  more 
healthful  condition  of  things.  The  immediate 
tendency,  however,  of  any  warming  of  an  inte- 
rior, whether  by  stoves  or  by  heated  flues  or 
other  system  of  direct  radiation,  is  found  in 
the  demand  that  the  temperature  of  the  room 
shall  be  always  kept  at  what  is  thought  a  com- 
fortable point  —  sometimes  68°  Fahr.,  some- 
times 70*,  sometimes  at  an  even  higher  point. 
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The  use  of  furnaces,  which  seems  to  hsye 
begun  in  the  United  States  about   1830,  in- 
volved the  admission  into  each  room  of  wanned 
air  taken  directly  from  a  chamber  in  the  cellar, 
which   immediately  adjoined  the  iron  of  the 
furnace  proper,  a  kind  of  stove  built  in  with 
brickwork.    In  this  way  the  use  of  radiant  heat 
was  ahnost  ignored,  but  the  immediate  succes- 
sors of  the  hot  air  furnace,  the  steam  heating, 
and  the  hot  water  heating  apparatus,  allowed  of 
either  or  of  both  methods  of  warming.    Thus, 
a  radiator  or  a  stack  of  radiators  would  be  fiU^ 
by  the  steam  or  hot  water,  and  would  warm  a 
hall  by  direct  radiation,  while  other  rooms  in  the 
same  building  would  be  heated  by  warmed  air 
rising  from  boxes  in  the  cellar,  in  each  of  whid 
boxes  was  a  coil  of  pipe,  or  the  like,  filled  with 
the  steam  or  hot  water.     The  hot  water  appa- 
ratus was  in  some  respects  the  most  ^ple, 
because  when  used  in  conservatories  the  pipes 
could  be  very  large  and  the  water  would  flow 
naturally  and  could  easily  be  returned  to  the 
boiler,  and   no  elaborate  system  of  stopcodo 
and  the  like  was  requisite.     Many  houses  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  are  warmed  in  this 
simple  way,  the  iron  pipes  running  from  room 
to  room  upstairs  and  down,  and  the  hot  water 
circulating  through  them  everywhere.    Ameri- 
can practice  has  usually  demanded  a  veiy  elab- 
orate system  of  control,  doubling  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus.     Some  hot  water  heaters  are  filled 
with  a  strong  brine,  and  that  with  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  freezing  in   the  case  of  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.     Such  an  apparatus 
as  this  marks  the  highest  elaboration  of  the 
scheme  of  heating  interiors  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  modem  plants  of  combined  warm- 
ing and  ventilation  (for  which  see  Ventilation). 

—  R.S. 

WARMING,  ELECTRIC.       The   produ^ 
tion  of  heat  by  means  of  the  electric  current 
Energy  is  necessary  to  force  an  electric  current 
through  resistance,  and  this  energy  is  all  trans- 
formed into  heat.     All  conductors  oflTer  more  or 
less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electric  current, 
and  the  amount  of  heat  generated  is  propor- 
tional to  the  resistance  if  the  current  remains 
the  same.     When  the  production  of  heat  is  the 
end  to  be  attained,  a  comparatively  great  re- 
sistance is  confined  to  a  smaU  space,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  conduction  and  radiation  ex- 
cept   in    the    direction   wished.      In    electric 
smoothing  irons,  for  instance,  a  coil  of  fine  wire 
is  placed  inside  the  iron  and  the  current  is  led 
to  this  coil  through  flexible  conductors.    The 
heat  generated  in  the  coil  rais^  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  iron  till  the  heat  that  is  radiated 
and  conducted  from  the  outside  of  the  iron  just 
balances   the  amount    generated    in   the  coiL 
When  this  point  is  reached  the  temp^atuie 
remains  constant.     If  the  current  is  doubled, 
the  heat  generated  is  increased  four  times,  and 
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if  the  current  is  halved  the  heat  generated  is 
one  fourth  as  much.  By  means  of  proper  ap- 
pliances the  current  can  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished with  the  greatest  refinement,  so  that  the 
heat  is  under  perfect  control.  Electric  heaters 
have  been  made  for  a  great  variety  of  uses,  but 
owing  to  the  cost  of  generating  and  distributing 
electric  energy  most  of  the  heaters  have  been 
used  where  the  amount  of  heat  can  be  smaU  if 
applied  directly  to  the  purpose  intended.  Small 
portable  stoves,  foot  warmers,  smoothing  irons, 
soldering  irons,  chafing  dishes,  glue  pots,  and 
similar  appliances  have  been  the  ones  most 
commonly  used.  The  advantages  of  electric 
heating  are  evident.  It  is  under  perfect  con- 
trol. The  heat  can  be  applied  in  the  most 
direct  way,  and  the  temperature  can  easDy  be 
kept  constant.  There  is  no  combustion,  and 
consequently  no  vitiation  of  the  air.  It  is  per- 
fectly clean,  and  the  heat  almost  instantly 
available.  Except  in  special  cases  where  the 
advantages  just  mentioned  have  a  considerable 
pecuniary  value,  heating  by  electricity  is  more 
expensive  than  heating  by  means  of  combus- 
tion. Electricity  is  usually  generated  by  dyna- 
mo-electric machines  that  are  driven  by  steam 
engines,  and  these  in  turn  are  driven  by  steam 
that  is  generated  in  steam  boilers  by  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel.  Owing  to  the  losses  in  boil- 
ers, piping,  steam  engine,  dynamos,  wiring,  etc., 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  energy  of 
the  coal  is  available  at  the  electric  heater,  and 
to  get  this  small  proportion  an  elaborate  system 
of  appliances  must  be  kept  in  repair.  For  this 
reason  the  mere  production  of  heat  is  of  course 
much  more  cheaply  accomplished  directly  by 
sombustion  of  fuel.  However,  in  most  cases 
heat  is  wanted  only  for  a  definite  time  that  is 
often  short,  and  usually  one  wishes  to  apply  the 
heat  to  a  particular  object.  Stoves  and  other 
appliances  for  getting  useful  heat  from  com- 
bustion must  often  generate  an  enormous 
amount  of  heat  for  the  sake  of  a  small  amount 
made  use  of.  A  large  proportion  of  the  heat 
generated  by  electric  heaters  can  be  made  eflTec- 
tive  if  care  is  used,  and  on  this  account  they 
sometimes  compete  successfully  with  other 
heaters  in  spite  of  the  losses  in  generating  the 
electricity.  —  Russell  Robb. 

"WABNBR,  OLIN  L. ;  sculptor;  b.  1844 
(at  Suffield,  Connecticut);  d.  August,  1896. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  entered  the 
atelier  of  Francois  Jouffray  at  the  £cole  des 
3eaux  Ai'ts  in  Paris.  He  remained  in  Paris 
three  years.  Among  his  most  important  works 
are  the  statue  of  W.  Lloyd  Garrison  in  Boston, 
the  statue  of  Governor  Buckingham  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  a  fountain  at  Portland, 
Oregon.  He  carried  out  some  important  sculp- 
ture of  strictly  architectural  character,  as  at  the 
Congressional  Library  Building. 

Obituary  in  American  Architect,  Aug.  22,  1896. 
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A  thin  layer  of  water  colour  put 
on  with  the  brush  while  in  a  very  liquid  state. 

"WASHBOARD.  Generally  the  same  as 
Baseboard.  Sometimes,  specifically,  a  similar 
member,  especially  disposed  so  as  to  retain  or 
throw  oft'  water  and  direct  its  flow  to  a  drain. 

WASHBR.  An  annular  piece  of  leather, 
rubber,  metal,  or  other  substance  strung  on  a 
screw  joint  oif  a  pipe  or  faucet  to  secure  tight 
fitting  and  prevent  leakage,  or  over  a  bolt  so  as 
to  make  a  tight  joint,  or  enlarge  the  bearing 
surface  when  a  nut  is  screwed  over  it.  Wash- 
ers often  serve  as  cushions  or  packing  in  the 
joints  of  machinery  and  constructional  iron- 
work, or  in  metal  are  used  at  the  ends  of  the 
rods  to  give  them  a  more  secure  hold  on  the 
points  to  be  tied. 

WASHHOUSE.  A.  That  part  of  a  laun- 
dry in  which  the  actual  washing  is  done. 

B.  A  public  laundry  or  lavatory.  In  this 
sense  not  common  in  the  United  States. 

WASHTTTB.  In  plumbing,  a  wooden, 
metallic,  porcelain,  slate,  or  soapstone  vessel  or 
fixture,  rectangular  in  form,  connected  by  a 
trapped  waste  pipe  with  a  soil  or  sewer  pipe, 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  intended 
for  cleaning  and  rinsing  the  wash  of  the  house- 
hold. —  W.  P.  G. 

WAS  1ST  DAS.     Same  as  Vasistas. 

WAST  (VAST),  JEAN  (I.)  ;  architect;  d. 
1524. 

Mattre  d^oeuvre  of  the  cathedral  of  Beauvais 
(Oise,  France).  May  21,  1500,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Martin  Chambiges  (see  Chambiges) 
in  the  construction  of  the  transept  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Beauvais.  He  was  also  employed  on 
the  cathedral  of  Amiens. 

Nodier-Taylor-Cailleux,  Picardie,  Vol.  III. ;  Des- 
jardinSf  Cathedrale  de  Beauvais;  Benouville, 
Cathedrale  de  Beauvais;  Revue  Universelle  des 
Arts,  Vol.  XIV.,  876. 

WAST,  JEAN  (II.) ;  architect ;  d.  Oct.  8, 
1581. 

At  the  death  of  his  father  Jean  (I.),  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  mattre  en  seccnid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  cathedral  of  Beauvais,  serving 
under  Martin  Chambiges  until  his  death  in 
1532,  and  after  that  under  Michel  Lalye  (see 
Lalye).  In  1557  he  had  succeeded  Lalye  as 
chief  architect.  Wast  made  the  plans  of  the 
famous  central  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Beau- 
vais, and  built  the  lower  stories,  which  were  of 
stone.  The  wooden  spire  was  added  by  Florent 
DaUly.     This  tower  fell  in  1573. 

(For  bibliography,  see  that  of  Wast,  Jean,  I.) 

WASTE  PIPE.  A  pipe  intended  for  the 
conveyance  of  waste  water  from  all  kinds  of 
plumbing  fixtures,  except  water  closets.  (See 
House  Drainage.)  —  W.  P.  G. 

WASTINO.  The  process  of  rough  dress- 
ing a  block  of  stone  with  a  pick  or  hammer 
so  as  to  secure  approximately  plane  surfaces. 
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Stone  80  worked  is  said  to  be  wasted  off.     (See 
Boast,  V.) 

"WATCHHOUSE.  A  police  station;  a 
lockup ;  the  headquarters  of  a  police  force, 
especially  of  night  watchmen,  provided  with 
cells  for  the  temporary  safe  keeping  of  offenders 
against  the  peace. 

"WATCHINO  LOFT.  A  lookout  chamber 
in  a  tower,  steeple,  or  other  high  building  for 
police  or  military  purposes,  or  for  fire  service. 

"WATCHBCAN'S  RBGISTER.  (See  Elec- 
trical Appliances.) 

"WATER  BACK.  In  plumbing,  a  coil  of 
pipes,  generally  cast  in  one  piece,  adjusted  to  the 
back  of  a  fireplace  in  constant  use,  as  a  stove  or 
cooking  range,  and  connected  with  the  circula- 
tion of  the  hot  water  service  pipes  of  a  house, 
the  contact  of  the  water  back  with  the  fire  fur- 
nishing the  heat  for  this  purpose. 

WATER  BAR.  In  British  usage,  a  small 
strip,  usually  of  metal,  applied  to  a  sill  so  that 
a  door  or  casement  will  shut  against  it,  thus 
preventing  the  entrance  of  water.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

"WATER  BUTT.  In  a  fountain,  lavatory, 
or  architectural  structure  of  any  kind  involving 
the  stoiage  or  free  use  of  water,  the  receptacle 
for  water  of  whatever  form  and  material. 

WATER  CHECK.     Same  as  Water  Bar. 

WATER-CLOSET.  The  apartment  in  which 
plumbing  fixtures  are  placed  which  are  intended 
to  receive  and  remove  the  alvine  di8<'harge8  by 
means  of  water  (see  Latrine;  Privy).  More 
specifically,  the  plumbing  appliance  used  for 
this  purpose,  usually  consisting  of  a  metal  or 
porcelain  bowl  with  flushing  rim,  connection  to 
a  soil  pipe,  hardwood  seat,  and  tiushing  cistern. 
(See  House  Drainage  ;  Plumbing.) 

WATER  COLOUR.  In  painting,  any  work 
done  with  water  as  the  vehicle,  though  some 
viscous  or  adhesive  medium  must  be  added. - 
The  varieties  of  this  method  used  in  arcliitectu- 
ral  practice  are  calcimine  (or  kalsomine),  dis- 
temper (or  teiui)era). 

WATER  HAMMER.    (See  Hydraulic  Jar.) 

WATER  LEAF.  A  peculiar  leaf  observed 
in  Greek  ornament,  probably  a  kind  of  ivy. 
The  term  was  introduced  by  the  archieologists 
of  the  eig:hteenth  century. 

WATERPROOF.  Impermeable  to  water, 
as  any  structural  device  or  covering  for  roofs, 
walls,  or  floors,  to  keep  water  from  penetrating ; 
or  any  application  of  tar,  asphaltum,  or  other 
material  to  the  face  of  foundation  walls  to  keep 
the  basement  dry,  or  interposed  in  the  courses 
of  an  underpinning  to  prevent  damp  from  rising 
in  the  walls.     (Compare  Damp  Course.) 

WATERPROOFING.  The  process  of  pre- 
paring and  applying  material  to  render  roofs, 
walls,  or  floors  impermeable  to  water. 

WATER  RAM.     (See  under  Ram.) 

WATER  SEAL.  A  bcxly  of  water  in  a 
trap  imchanging  in  quantity,  though  constantly 
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supplied  and  overflowed,  which  prerentB,  by 
reason  of  its  depth,  the  passage  of  sewec  aix 
through  the  same.  (See  House  Draiiuge; 
Trap,  III.) 

WATER8POX7T.  A  spout,  pipe,  or  duct 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  from  a  roof  gutter 
to  the  ground  or  to  a  cistern.  (See  Conductor; 
Leader.) 

WATER  SUPPLY.  An  artificially  con- 
structed  system  designed  to  fiimish  water  to 
cities  or  buildings,  comprising  means  for  col- 
lection of  water,  storage  in  reservoirs,  tanks,  ot 
standpipes;  distribution  mains  and  services; 
valves,  hydrants,  and  faucets,  and  sometimes  a 
pumping  plant. 

The  water  supply  of  buildings  varies  accotd- 
ing  to  source  of  supply  and  available  pressure. 
In  cities  it  is  derived  from  the  network  of  street 
mains ;  but  for  coimtry  houses  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  install  a  special  supply,  derived  from 
wells,  cisterns,  springs,  rivers,  or  lakes. 

Plumbing  fixtures  are  supplied  either  from 
direct  street  pressure,  or  from  house  tanks,  ot 
by  a  combination  of  both.     Where  the  pressure 
in  city  street  mains  is  sufficient,  house  tanks  are 
unnecessary,  but  country  houses  usually  require 
them  to  store  the  water  pumped.     A  combi- 
nation of  both  methods  becomes  necessary  in 
districts  of  cities  where  the  day  pressure  is  in- 
sufficient to  reach  the  upper  floors.    Sometimes 
tanks  fill  from  the  street  main  during  the  h«iT- 
ier  pressure  at  night ;  but  in  some  city  houses, 
and  nearly  always  for  country  residences,  water 
must  be  pumped.    For  this  purpose  hand  piunps, 
hot  air  engines,  gas,  steam,  and  electric  pum]», 
and,  in  the  country,  windmills  and  hydraulic 
rams,  are  employed.     Drinking  water  is  tet 
supplied  from  direct  street   pressure.     House 
tanks  are  also  used  where  the  pressure  in  tk 
main  is  very  heavy,  for  this  wears  out  piping 
and  faucets  quicker. 

House  storage  tanks  are  made  in  round  shape 
of  wooden  staves,  or  oblong  and  square  in  shape 
of  narrow  boards ;  in  the  latter  case  the  inade 
is  lined  with  tinned  copper.      Lead-lined  and 
galvanized  iron  tanks  are  unsafe,  owing  to  dan- 
ger from   the  water  coming    in   contact  with 
these   metals.      Wrought   iron    riveted  tanks, 
painted,  are  much   used.     AU    tanks,  except 
roof  tanks,  require  safes,  and  iron  tanks  par- 
ticularly, because  they  sweat  in  summer,  owing 
to   condensation.     The    tank    overflow  should 
discharge  on  the  roof  or  into    a  sink  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  house ;  it   must  not  conMct 
with  a  soil  pipe.     Emptying  pipes  are  provided 
for  cleaning  out  the  tanks.      All  tanks  should 
be  covered  to  exclude  dust  and  germs  ;  ventila- 
tion is  desirable,  also  precautions  against  fir«f- 
ing. 

Street  mains  are  of  cast  iron,  and  service  pip« 
of  heavy  lead  or  galvanized  wrought  iron  pipe. 
Brass  ^  and  f  inch  taps  or  corporation  8t(^ 
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connect  service  pipes  with  the  main.  Larger 
buildings  are  supplied  from  f  inch  and  1  inch 
services,  through  water  meters.  Public  build- 
ings should  have  supply  pipes  varying  from  2  to 
4  inches,  and  theatres  6-inch  mains,  for  fire  pro- 
tection. Water  pipes  in  houses  are  of  different 
material.  (See  Pipe.)  Table  I.  gives  the  size 
of  pipes  used  in  dwellings  for  pliunbing  fix- 
tures:— 
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Supply  pipes  are  run  so  they  may  be  com- 
pletely emptied  when  water  is  shut  off;  lines 
are  usually  kept  exposed  and  not  placed  in  out- 
side walls  or  plastered  partitions.  Where  re- 
quired, pipes  are  protected  against  freezing. 
Branches  are  provided  with  shut-off  valves  and 
air  chambers.  Special  devices  are  used  for  gov- 
erning the  flow  of  water  through  house  pipes, 
such  as  ball  cocks  for  cistern  and  tank  supplies ; 
stopcocks  in  the  line  of  pipes  regulating  the 
flow  of  water  through  same,  and  faucets  or 
bib-cocks  at  the  ends  of  branches  for  supply- 
ing fixtures.  These  are  constructed  either  as 
ground  key  work  with  all-metal  tapering  plugs, 
or  as  compression  work  with  compressible  wash- 
ers. Roundway  cocks  give  more  water  than 
ordinary  cocks.  Compression  cocks  are  either 
hand-i-losing  or  self-closing. 

By  Table  II.  the  amount  of  water  in  United 
States  gallons  per  minute  delivered  by  supply 
pipes  of  different  diameters,  under  various  heads 
of  pressure  and  length  of  lines,  can  be  deter- 
mined. (H  equals  head  of  water  in  feet;  L 
equals  length  of  service  in  feet.) 
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Where  water  pressure  is  very  heavy,  pressure 
regulators  are  used.  Water  meters  control  con- 
sumption of  water  and  check  waste,  particularly 
in  manufacturing  establishments  and  large  build- 
ings. 

The  quantity  needed  for  domestic  supply 
varies  in  different  cities  and  is  larger  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe.  In  London 
37  gallons  is  a  standard  allowance  per  head 
per  day.  In  America  it  is  60  gallons,  which 
includes  water  for  drinking,  cooking,  wash- 
ing, bathing,  laundry,  stable,  flushing  water- 
closets,  and  ordinary  manufacturing  purposes. 
In  Washington  the  consumption  reaches  the 
enormous  amount  of  172  gallons  per  capita 
daily.  In  cities  using  water  meters  the  amount 
is  much  less.  In  New  York  City  (Manhattan 
and  Bronx),  with  one  fifth  of  the  water  taps 
metereil,  the  consumption  was  116  gallons  in 
1899;  in  Lowell,  one  third  metered,  it  is  80; 
in  Providence,  three  fourths  metered,  it  is  57 ; 
in  Morfistown,  N.  J.,  where  all  supplies  are 
metered,  it  is  only  40  gallons. 

Bayles,  Home  and  Drainage  and  Water  Ser- 
vice;   Deutsches  Bauhandbuch;  Folwell,    Water 
Supply;  (ierhard,  Sanitary  Engineering  of  Build 
ings.  Vol.  2  ;  Handbuch  der  Architecture  Part  III., 
Vol.  4. 

—  W.  P.  Gekhard. 

"WATER-TIOHT.     Impenetrable  by  water 

(See  Waterproof.) 
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'WATER'WORK ;  WATER  WORKS.     A 

construction,  or  engine,  for  conducting,  forcing, 
distributing,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  water. 
The  aggregate  of  constructions  and  appliances 
for  the  collection,  storage,  and  distribution  of 
water  for  domestic  service,  for  the  working  of 
machinery,  or  otherwise  for  the  practical  use 
of  a  community,  or  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing fountains,  waterfalls,  and  other  similar  orna- 
mental features  of  a  park  or  garden. 

"WATTLE.  Basket  work;  a  framework 
composed  of  iuterwoTen  rods  or  twigs. 

WATTLE  AND  DAB;  WATTLE  AND 
DAUB.  Building  with  wattle  work  plastered 
with  clay  or  mud. 

WATTLINO.  A  method  of  construction 
by  the  interweaving  of  boughs,  rods,  canes, 
withes,  vines,  etc. 

WAX  PAINTINa.  Tliat  done  with  a 
medium  composed  of  wax  dissolved  in  an  essen- 
tial oil,  such  as  turpentine ;  although  this  may 
be  modified,  if  desired,  by  other  ingredients. 
The  following  medium  has  been  used  success- 
fully for  more  than  twenty  years  in  America :  — 

4  oz.  apothecary's  white  wax.  \  lb.  Venice  tur- 
pentine. 1  qt.  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  wax  and 
turpentine  to  be  melted  t<)gether,  then  the  spirits 
of  turpentine  to  be  stirred  in  gradually  and  the 
whole  made  to  boll. 

If  the  medium  be  too  stiff,  add  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. It  can  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time 
without  iiyury.  The  unctuous  nature  of  Venice 
turpentine — an  oleo-resinous  substance — facili- 
tates the  working  of  the  colours  and  ultimately 
hardens  them.  This  medium  combines  per- 
fectly well  with  the  ordinary  oil  colours;  but 
experience  counsels  the  avoidance  of  oil,  or,  at 
least,  its  reduction  to  a  mimimum.  If  the  wall 
to  be  painted  is  of  a  porous  nature,  such  as 
stone,  plaster,  unprimed  wood,  or  canvas,  satu- 
rate it  with  the  medium  and  let  it  dry  for  a 
day  or  two.  Were  the  picture  to  be  painted 
directly  on  stone,  the  "  burning  in "  of  the 
medium  would  be  desirable.  When  the  picture 
is  to  be  painted  on  a  previously  existing  ground 
of  oil  paint,  the  a<ldition  of  a  small  amount  of 
linseed  oil  to  the  medium  is  advisable  for  the 
first  painting  —  not  substHjuently  —  to  prevent 
possible  scaling.  The  advjinta.j^es  of  wax  paint- 
ing for  mural  decoration  may  l)e  summarized  as 
follows :  — 

(1)  Its  durability.  Wax  resists  moisture  and 
the  action  of  acids  and  sulphuretted  hydn)gen 
gas. 

(2)  Its  flat  surface  and  exquisite  airy  tones. 
It  has  low-toned  and  transparent  capabilities 
too  ;  may  be  polished,  burnt  in  by  means  of  the 
brazier,  and  even  varnished. 

(3)  Its  impasto,  equalling  that  of  oils  without 
the  latter^s  tendency  to  darken. 

(4)  Its  quick-drying  qualities,  that  enable  the 
painter  to  complete  the  work  in  hand  at  a  sit- 
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ting,  or  to  continue  it  without  fear  of  subsequent 
cracks.  —  Frederic  Crowninshield. 

'WEATHER  (v.  t.).  To  slope  or  cut  or 
build  with  a  slope,  as  the  upper  surface  of  &ny 
projecting  buttress,  moulding,  window  head, 
sill,  or  other  exposed  feature,  so  as  to  shed  the 
water.    (See  Weathering.) 

WEATHER  (v.  i.).  To  suffer  change  (not 
always  deterioration)  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
A  stone  weathers  better  if  laid  in  its  natural 
bed,  and  wood  if  painted.  Stone  is  ofteu  much 
improved  in  appearance  by  Weathering  (which 
see). 

^WEATHER  BACK.  Any  application  to 
or  treatment  of  the  back  of  a  wall  to  render  it 
more  impervious  to  wind  or  water,  as  hack 
plastering,  coats  of  tar  or  asphaltum,  layers  of 
sheathing  ptiper,  etc. 

WEATHER  BOARD.  A  board  which, 
when  laid  horizontally  over  any  construction, 
its  thinner  edge  overlapping  the  thicker  edge 
of  a  corresponding  board  above,  protects  the 
surface  so  covered  from  the  weather.  (See 
Clapbonnl ;  Novelty  Si«ling,  under  Siding.) 

WEATHERCOCK.  A  vane ;  ^peciidly  a 
vane  in  the  form  of  a  cock,  as  an  emblem  of 
vigilance,  often  associated  with  a  horizontal 
cross  bearing  on  the  ends  of  its  arms  the  lettere 
N.  S.  E.  and  W.,  to  denote  the  points  of  the 
compass.     (See  Vane.) 

A.  The  inclination  given 


to  any  upper  surface,  as  in  Weather  (v.  t.).    (See 
Amortisement.) 

B,   The  process  of  undergoing  change  which 
is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  weather.     In  this 
respect  stone,  brick  masonry,  unpainted  wood, 
and  the  like,  are  to  be  very  carefully  studied, 
the  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  each  of  tht^ 
materials  being  very  different  in  the  character 
of  their  weathering.     In  some   materials  the 
effect  of  time  on  a  building  is  almost  wholly 
beneficial,  giving  to  the  surface  a  beauty  of  tint 
which  nothing  else  can  imitate,  and  which  is 
entirely  destroyed    by    "restoration,"    or  bv 
cleansing  or  scraping  of  the  surface.     Weather- 
ing is  often  modified  by  smoke,  as  in  London, 
and  by  exhalations  fit)m  salt  water,  as  in  Ven- 
ice ;  but  apart  from  these  influences  it  should 
l)e  welcomed,  and  materials  should  be  chosen 
with  express  reference  to  the  favourable  cbani^v 
in  their  colour  resulting  from  continued  expos- 
ure.    Painted  exteriors  are  generally  unsusce{>- 
tible  to  this  influence,  for  the  injury  done  to 
painting  by  the  weather  is  repaired  by  oth-r 
painting.      The  cast-iron   fronts  of  Ameri«^'i 
cities  are  kept  freshly  painted,  the  colour  often 
changing.      We   have    no    means    of  judgiD? 
whether  the  polychromatic  decoration  of  Greek 
and    Greco-Roman    buildings    was    constaDtly 
renewed,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  vas 
kept  in  what  appeared  to  the  custodians  g^i^ 
and    fresh    condition.       The     picturesquatess 
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caused  by  weathering  seems  not  to  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  Painted 
surfaces  of  wood,  like  those  of  old  clapboarded 
and  shingled  houses  in  America,  often  receive  a 
very  effective  weathering  when  the  paint  has 
not  been  renewed  for  many  years  and  that 
which  clings  to  the  wooden  surface  has  become 
dim.  In  this  way,  houses  seventy  years  old, 
or  more,  are  sometimes  as  beautiful  as  if  they 
had  never  been  painted.  The  weathering  of 
unpainted  wood,  as  in  the  case  of  shingled 
roofs,  differs  greatly  according  to  the  kind  of 
wood  employed ;  thus,  some  shingles  receive  an 
exquisite  pearly  gray  which  no  stain  or  paint 
can  equal  for  beauty ;  (see  col.  637).  —  R.  S. 

'WEATHER  STRIP.  A  slender  strip  of 
wood  or  metal,  sometimes  moulded,  to  which  a 
strip  of  cloth,  or  more  properly  of  rubber,  \b 
attached,  so  that  when  secured  to  the  jambs  of 
a  dpor  or  window,  and  a4justed  so  as  to  bear 
against  the  door  or  sash  closely,  the  weather  is 
effectually  excluded. 

^WEATHERVANE.  Same  as  Vane,  A 
(compare  Weathercock). 

"WEB.  A.  The  vertical  plate  connecting 
the  two  horizontal  plates  or  flanges  of  a  steel 
or  iron  beam  or  girder,  as  in  an  I  beam. 

B,  The  blade  of  a  saw. 

C.  The  flat  part  of  a  key  which  enters  the 
lock. 

WEBB,  JOHN;  architect;  b.  1611  (in 
London);  d.  Oct.  24,  1672. 

Webb  was  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Inigo 
Jones  (see  Jones,  I.),  whose  only  daughter  he 
married.  He  carried  out  many  buildings  from 
Jones's  designs. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 

WEDGE.  A  solid  body  bounded  by  two 
planes,  which  meet  at  a  very  acute  plane  angle, 
and  by  at  least  three  other  planes.  The  perfect 
wedge  is  used  only  as  a  tool,  but  truncated 
wedges  are  used  for  arch  solids  (see  Arch  ;  Vous- 
Boir),  and  the  Lewis  consists  of  such  wedges 
acting  together. 

Foxtail  Wedge.     (See  under  F.) 

WEIOHT  (I.).  The  force  of  gravity  acting 
vertically,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pillar  or  horizon- 
tal lintel,  or  diagonally,  as  along  the  line  of  a 
rafter.     (See  Stress.) 

Breakiiig;  Weight.  The  weight  which  is 
just  sufficient  to  break  a  bar,  beam,  or  the  like. 

Gmahing  Weight.  The  weight  which  is 
found  sufficient  to  crush  a  solid,  as  a  prism  or 
cube,  of  known  dimensions. 

Shearing  Weight.     (See  under  Shearing.) 

WlIiOHT  (II.).  For  a  window.  (See  Sash 
Weight.) 

WELDINO.  The  process  of  uniting  or  con- 
solidating two  pieces  of  metal  by  hammering  or 
compression,  with  or  without  previous  softening 
by  beat.  With  most  metals  this  process  is  ac- 
complished just  before  the  actual  fusing  point 
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of  the  surfaces  to  be  united  is  reached,  the 
fusing  being  done  in  the  forge,  by  blow  pipe,  by 
a  hot  iron,  or  by  a  current  of  electricity,  and 
the  union  of  the  abutting  points  so  treated 
being  obtained  by  compression,  by  percussion, 
or  by  both,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  metaL 

WELL.  A,  Primarily  a  spring  which  wells 
up  from  the  earth. 

B.  More  usually  a  deep  pit,  usuaDy  cylindri- 
cal  in  form,  and  comparatiTely  small  In  diame- 
ter,  by  means  of  which  access  is  given  to  a 
spring  deep  in  the  earth.  Ordinarily  .the  water 
is  drawn  from  such  a  well  by  means  of  a  bucket ; 
but  there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  access  to  the 
water  is  gained  by  more  elaborate  means.  Thus, 
in  the  remarkable  well  at  Orvieto,  called  Pozzo 
di  San  Patrizio,  the  cylinder  is  180  feet  deep 
and  nearly  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  this  is  filled 
with  a  tower  or  shaft  of  masonry,  double-walled, 
containing  between  the  walls  two  continuous 
spiral  staircases,  which  occupy  the  same  space 
in  the  tower,  that  is  to  say,  a  person  ascending 
or  descending  by  one  of  the  spirals  has  the 
other  above  and  also  below  him.  The  water, 
filling  a  cylindrical  cistern  at  the  bottom,  is 
reached  in  this  way,  and  is  brought  to  the  sur- 
face on  the  backs  of  asses,  and  by  similar  means, 
niustrations  of  this  well  can  be  seen  in  the 
book  entitled  Stampe  del  Duomo  di  Orvieto^ 
published  at  Rome,  1791.  (Compare  Well 
Curb.) 

C  An  open  space,  more  or  less  enclosed, 
and  commonly  of  small  dimensions  as  compared 
to  its  height.  Thus,  the  open  space  between 
walls  in  which  a  stair  or  elevator  is  placed  may 
be  spoken  of  as  a  well,  while  the  term  is  equally 
applicable  to  a  wellhole  in  its  more  specific 
meaning.  —  R.  S. 

Absorbing  Well.  A  well  sunk  through 
impervious  strata  to  enable  surface  water  to 
reach  an  absorbent  stratum  and  so  be  carried 
away.     Called  also  Drain  Well ;  Waste  WelL 

Drain  Well.     Same  as  Absorbing  Well. 

Waste  WelL     Same  as  Absorbing  Well. 

"WELL  CURB.  A  parapet  or  low  wall 
built  at  the  mouth  of  a  well  to  prevent  persons 
or  beasts  from  falling  into  it,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  of  drawing  of  the  water  under 
proper  conditions.  The  term  may  be  taken  to 
cover  also  the  appliances  for  drawing  the  water, 
so  far  as  they  are  constructive  in  character  and 
not  mere  pieces  of  machinery.  The  well  curb 
of  common  wells  at  farmhouses  in  America  and 
largely  in  England  is  of  wood,  and  often  has  a 
slight  roof  overhead.  This  is  sometimes  en- 
larged into  a  decorative  piece  of  architecture, 
especially  for  a  well  on  the  village  green,  or  the 
like,  or  when  a  memorial  purpose  is  attached 
to  it. 

The  weU  curbs  of  the  Middle  Ages  have 
generally  perished.  There  are,  however,  some 
elaborate  wrought-iron  canopies  and  herses  ez- 
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iating,  aa  notably  in  Nuremberg  and  cities  of 
Belgium,  some  of  which  have  come  dowo  but 
little  altered  from  the  fifteenth  centuiy.     Veiy 
apiendid  well  curbs  of  architectural  charact^ 


Well  Cuhu,  Katihbov  Cathkdral,  Bavakia, 

esiat  in  Bome  tow,-nB  of  Italy.  ThiiB,  one  in 
Pienza,  attached  to  the  Palazzo  PiccoiomiDi, 
has  two  coliimnn  ujion  which  rvsts  a  triil>cat<Tl 
structure  tn>atc<l  on  eitlicr  Hiilu  hkc  a  claMHicai 
entablature,  and  fron)  tbe  under  surface  or 
soffit  of  this  tm1>catii)n  is  aui<|>cnded  tbe  whi«l 
and  other  macbinery  for  tbe  buckets  of  the 
well.  Another  at  San  GimiKiiano  in  Tuscany 
is  much  more  sim]>le  and  probably  earlier.  In 
character  it  is  still  eumewliat  medtieval  and 
probably  dates  from  the  early  fifteenth  century. 
Tbe  borizonlal  beiim  of  stone  in  this  case  is 
supported  on  aimjile  npri^btn  which  arc  carried 
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out  on  the  inoer  side  with  corbels,  to  u  to 
diminish  tbe  free  bearing  of  the  lintol,  which  it 
loaded  with  a  small  ornamental  supeistmctuie. 
(See  Vera  da  Poizo.)  — R.  S. 

PRAMTZ ;  engineer ;  d.D«.  6, 


A  Belgian  engineer.  He  was  vice-pre«deDt 
of  the  jury  of  Classe  66  (civil  engineering)  at 
the  Paris  £x|>OBition  of  1878.  For  a  long  tiiM 
he  directed  the  works  at  tbe  Palais  de  Justkt 
at  Brussels  (Belgium). 

Xecrologie  in  C'onstmcli'on  Modtme,  Dec,  IB, 
1807. 

WBLLHOLB.  Any  open  area  of  whic^ 
the  vertical  dimensions  generally  preduoiiiiatc 
over  tbe  horizontal,  and  in  this  general  bfi\» 
not  to  be  diHtingui^hol  from  Well,  C,  cicepi  as 
being  smaller.  In  its  most  specific  uec,  tbe 
clear  vertical  space  abont  which  a  stair  turns, 
or  between  a  stair  and  a  landing  or  passage 
j)arallel  to  it ;  usually  limited  by  the  hand  nil; 
but  not  the  hole  in  any  one  floor  as  munnanlj 
as  the  vertical  space  left  open  through  two  oi 
more  stories. 


Well  Curd;  Piazza  nRi  RiaNomi,  ViR 

RKAH  ARK  OF  MAUBLIt ;    THK  BOX  wr 
tS    UF    WOUD,    AND  TKHFOBART. 

WELL  HOUSE.     A  small  house  c 

built  over  a  well. 

WERWE,   CLAUZ   Da 
Werwe.} 

WEST  END.     (See  Orient&tioii.) 
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WELL  CURB  IN  THE  OLD  UARKET,   MAYENCE,  DATED  1528. 
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WEST  nvDms,  architbcturxi  of. 

That  of  the  islands,  their  country  districts  and 
their  towns,  some  of  which  latter  are  of  ancient 
establishment  and  contain  buildings  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  those  which  have  imme- 
diately succeeded  them,  while  others  are  in 
architectural  character  entirely  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  not  of  its  earliest  years.  The 
number  of  communities  is  so  great  and  they 
are  individually  so  petty,  the  number  of  na- 
tionalities and  of  national  influences  represented 
by  these  communities  is  so  large,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  here  more  than  to  call  attention  to 
a  few  of  those  marked  peculiarities  which  make 
the  architecture  of  the  islands  interesting  to  the 
student  of  planning  and  design. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the 
churches  are  not  strongly  differentiated  from 
those  of  Europe.  The  cathedrals  and  larger 
churches  of  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Puerto 
Rico  are,  like  those  of  Mexico,  reflexes  of  the 
buildings  of  Spain  of  slightly  earlier  date,  nor 
are  there,  as  sometimes  in  Mexico,  any  novel 
principles  inherent  in  their  design.  The  Angli- 
can church  of  the  comparatively  wealthy  town  ' 
of  Port  of  Spain,  Tiinidad,  is,  in  its  plan,  its 
general  appearance,  and  its  location  among 
trees,  a  slighter  and  less  cared  for  English 
parish  church,  and  that  is  all.  The  proclivities 
of  men  of  the  south  of  Europe  are  seen  in  the 
solid  masonry  of  the  Spanish  buildings,  and 
those  of  the  English  builders  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  equally  visible  in  the 
slight  structure  last  named.  The  Spanish  feel- 
ing for  design  is  well  shown  in  the  cathedral  at 
Cienfuegos  in  Cuba,  and  something  of  it  is  visi- 
ble in  the  church  of  Guadaloupe  in  the  same 
island,  as  also  in  the  cupola  and  its  arrange- 
ment at  Guayama,  Puerto  Rico.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  here  and  there  among  the  British 
colonies  a  small  attempt  at  mo<lem  Victorian 
Gothic  church  building,  but  it  is  never  of  im- 
portance. The  British  settler,  even  in  the 
oldest  colonies,  seldom  thinks  that  he  has  come 
to  stay;  the  permanent  resident,  "the  West 
Indian,"  exists,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  him 
to  make  a  church  building  community. 

The  public  buildings  are  impossible  to  classify. 
There  is  here  one  of  considerable  importance ; 
and,  again,  in  another  colony,  equally  large  and 
rich,  there  is  nothing  which  deserves  remark  on 
account  of  its  plan  or  disposition,  or  which,  in 
its  exterior  design,  diffi&rs  from  a  private  house 
somewhat  enlarged,  or  from  two  or  three  private 
houses  side  by  side.  Thus,  in  the  great  British 
colony  of  Trinidad,  the  governor  lived  in  a  cot- 
tage which  was  nothing  more  than  the  Lodge 
attached  to  the  Botanical  Garden  near  Port  of 
Spain,  until  about  1876,  when  a  new  house  was 
finished  which  has  since  been  the  gubernatorial 
palace.  Even  the  new  house  is  small  compared 
with  an  English  country  mansion,  but  it  is  still 
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a  national  or,  at  least,  a  provincial  building  of 
some  dignity.  So  the  Captain  General's  paUoe 
at  Havana — long  and  low,  with  only  one  story 
above  the  ground  floor  arcade  —  has  not  a  very 
imposing  character,  but  its  patio  within  is  dig- 
nified ;  and  so,  to  an  even  greater  degree,  is  the 
court  of  the  Club  House,  which  our  newspaper 
writers  call  the  *'  Spanish  Casino,"  at  Havana. 
At  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico,  is  a  town  hall  not 
badly  designed,  with  an  t)rder  of  pilasters  in  the 
principal  story  and  lai^  open  arches  between, 
and  this  fronts  upon  a  plaza  which  is  laid  out 
with  a  really  imposing  disposition  of  pilastei^ 
and  terraces,  though  on  a  small  scale. 

There  must  here  be  mentioned  some  of  the 
curious   conditions  which  obtain  in  a  cUmate 
where  there  has  never  been  frost  in  the  memory 
of  man,  and  where  the  range  of  temperature 
is  very  moderate  indeed.     Thus,  where  there  is 
no  frost,  the  conditions  which  govern  masoniy 
are  radically  different.     Water  is  hardly  to  be 
feared  by  brickwork,  even  when  only  fairly  well 
laid,  where  the  thermometer  never  goes  below 
65°.     If  one  walks  through  the  streets  of  Cha^ 
lotte  Amalia,  the  one  town  of  Saint  Thomas 
and  a  busy  free  port,  as  soon  as  the  streets 
bc^n  to  climb  the  steep  hillsides  back  of  the 
town,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  whole  street, 
carriage  way,  foot  way,  street  gutters,  and  all, 
are  arranged  to  take  a  sudden  and  overwhdmr 
ing  flood  of  water.     In  the  same  town  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  the  building 
of  comfortable  small  houses,  and  in  the  dressing 
up  and  fitting  with  pretty  garden  walls,  and  the 
like,  of  these  and  of  the  older  dwellings;  and 
all    these    accessory  structures    are   built  of 
masonry — of  good  average  brickwork  laid  in 
lime  mortar  and  rather  prettily  and  fantastically 
adorned  with  the  material  itself.     No  precau- 
tions are  taken  against  the  "  heaving  "  or  **  lift- 
ing "  or  "  creeping  "  of  these  copings,  or  of  the 
foundations;    nor,   indeed,   is   it    necessary  to 
guard  your  foundation  against  anything  except 
the  direct  rush  of  a  summer  flood.     Every  one 
who  knows  our  New  England  towns  is  some- 
what familiatr  with  that  curious  coping  which  is 
made  of  large  boulders,  roughly  dressed  on  one 
side  so  as  to  form  a  bed,  and  then  laid  upon 
the  top  of  a  wall,  their  great  mass  preventing 
for  a  few  years  any  disturbance  from  frosts,  and 
the  spaces  between  them,  triangular  or  other- 
wise, being  covered  as   best   may  be  for  one 
season  at  a  time.     It  is  precisely  in  the  other 
way  that   the   Danish    mason    works   in  the 
tropics.     He  will  set  a  flight  of  steps  the  whole 
width  of  the  street,  alternating  with  the  slopes 
above  and  below,  —  providing,  in  short,  a  stair- 
way a  cordone  where  the  grade  is  too  steep  for 
a  ramp  ;  and  he  builds  these  stepis  of  brick  set 
on  their  edges,  so  that  each  tread  is  compoeed 
of  the  face  or  narrower  surface  of  the  bricks  srt 
close  together  with  a  small  mortar  joint.    This 
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is  foand  to  wear  perfectly  well,  for  the  narrow 
joint  and  the  fairly  well-mixed  and  well-laid 
mortar  defy  the  rush  of  the  warm  rains  even 
when  these  have  accumulated  in  the  hillside 
above  and  rush  down  in  torrents. 

Now,  the  dwelling  houses  of  olden  time  seem 
to  have  taken  little  note  of  these  peculiarities 
of  climate,  and  still  less  of  those  requirements 
of  life  in  the  tropics  which  the  older  lands  of 
the  sun  —  India,  North  Africa,  and  Java  — 
have  studied.     The  houses  of  even  sixty  years 
ago  are   European  houses,   differing  in  little 
except    their   somewhat    inferior  construction 
from  the  house  of  the  mother  country  —  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Denmark.     The  town 
of  Willemstadt,   at   Curasao,  presents  on  its 
harbour  fronts  just  such  rows  of  gabled  houses 
as,  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  to  day,  faced 
and  still  face  the  canals  of  Amsterdam.     The 
dwelling  house  on  a  village  street  in  Cuba,  as 
in   the   towns  of  the  Spanish   Main  (Puerto 
Cabello,  Oumana,  Caracas,  Ciudad  Bolivar),  is 
Spanish  in  character,  low,  with  but  few  open- 
ings on  the  front,  and  those  heavily  fenced,  the 
monstrous  cage  of  stout  wooden  bars  built  out 
a  foot  or  more  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  so  that 
the  inhabitant  leaning  on  the  sill  can  look  up 
and  down  the  street  through  the  bars  which 
form  the  flanks  of  each  cage.     If  few  of  these 
houses  are  built  in  the  orthodox  way  around  a 
patio,  it  is  because  the  simplicity  of  life  and  the 
small  amount  of  money  spent  upon  each  resi- 
dence has,  in  most  cases,  prevented  this.     In- 
stead of  a  court  surrounded  on  every  side  with 
a  colonnade  with  rooms  opening  from  this,  quite 
like  a  Roman  peristyle  and  its  a(\joining  apart- 
ments, a  Spanish  colonial  house  of  medium  size 
is  apt  to  consist  of  a  building  on  the  street  in 
front,  another  building  on  the  street  or  alley  in 
the   rear,  and  an  open  yard  between,  divided 
from    the   neighbouring  property  by  a  high 
miasonry  wall  on  each  side,  and  affording  in 
one  comer  of  its  breezy  extent  the  most  com- 
fortable place  for  the  family  meals,  served  at 
a  table  beneath  an  awning.     These  houses  are 
built  directly  upon  the  ground,  with  but  seldom 
any  cellarage  below  the  principal  floor,  which, 
indeed,  is  laid  with  bricks  or  tiles  upon  a  pre- 
pared surface  —  with  nothing  else  to  separate  it 
from  the  natural  soil. 

In  the  above,  and  in  similar  ways,  the 
European  house  has  become  adapted  to  tropical 
requirements ;  but  this  change  is  more  marked 
in  the  recent  dwellings,  that  is  to  say  in  those 
of  the  last  thirty-flve  years,  than  in  those  of  any 
previous  epoch.  Thus,  it  has  been  customary 
during  those  years  to  alter  the  town  houses 
from  their  original  aspect,  as  of  town  houses  in 
Southern  Europe,  by  building,  outside  of  their 
stone  walls,  long  stretches  of  wooden  galleries 
which  are  enclosed  on  the  outer  face  by  jalousies. 
This    involves  great  changes  in   the  internal 
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economy.  Suppose  a  house  standing  at  the  cor- 
ner of  two  streets ;  on  each  side  fronting  upon 
the  street  and  its  own  garden,  however  small  the 
latter  may  be,  you  build  a  gallery,  like  a  veranda, 
but  enclosed  everywhere  with  light  woodwork 
with  slats  like  those  of  the  Venetian  blind,  but 
broader.  These  slats  are  generally  flxed,  but 
every  now  and  then  there  is  a  panel  which  opens 
on  hinges,  and  every  now  and  then  there  is  a 
glass  window  set  into  the  slatted  wall,  the  pur- 
pose of  that  window  being  to  give  a  free  outlook 
during  the  torrential  summer  rains,  when  all 
jalousies  must  be  kept  tightly  closed.  The  floor 
of  this  veranda  is  on  the  level  of  the  floor  of 
your  rooms  within  ;  therefore,  you  cut  the  win- 
dow-back or  allege  away,  you  remove  the  glazed 
sash  entirely,  and  leave  free  exit  from  the  rooms 
within  to  the  gaUery.  This  gallery  increases 
the  size  of  your  house  by  just  so  much.  There 
is  no  longer  any  provision  for  shutting  out  the 
external  air.  The  pretence  of  the  necessity  of 
shutting  casements  or  sash  like  those  of  Europe 
is  dismissed.  Some  centuries  of  experience  have 
proved  to  the  inhabitants  that  there  is  no  day  in 
the  year  when  a  thorough  drafr  is  not  desirable, 
and,  therefore,  one  ceases  to  shut  out  the  winds 
of  heaven,  and  resorts  instead  to  various  devices 
for  protecting  the  flames  of  kerosene  lamps  or 
candles  from  too  direct  sweep  of  the  wind. 
Nothing  else  is  to  be  feared,  for  there  are  no 
fires  nor  any  fireplaces  in  the  house,  and  dust 
must  needs  be  allowed  to  come  in  freely  and 
settle,  even  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  visibly 
upon  floors  and  furniture.  These  gaUeries  are 
never  on  the  street  level,  nor,  in  the  country 
houses,  are  they  very  often  as  near  the  ground 
as  the  verandas  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
city  the  sidewalk  is  left  beneath  the  gaUery, 
which  is  supported  on  posts,  and  in  the  country 
the  better  houses  have  the  family  rooms  raised 
a  half  story,  or  even  a  whole  story,  above  the 
ground  level,  and  the  flrst  gallery  is  also  at 
that  height,  level  with  the  floor  to  which  it 
corresponds. 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  architectural 
appearance  of  the  streets  is  very  great.  The 
street  of  a  prosperous  town  in  a  colony  of  mod- 
ernized tendencies  shows  an  almost  unbroken 
row  of  what  seem  to  be  large  wooden  houses 
walled  entirely  with  window  shutters.  The  fact 
that  there  is  a  stone  or  a  brick  house  inside  of 
this  outer  shell  concerns  no  one.  As  for  the 
larger  dwellings  in  town  or  country,  where  the 
structure  is  newly  arranged  or  rearranged,  and 
where  there  has  been  money  enough  to  do  things 
in  a  fairly  convenient  way,  the  marked  peculiar- 
ity is  the  opening  up  of  all  partitions  so  that 
the  trade  wind  may  search  out  every  comer  of 
the  dwelling.  Thus,  in  a  merchant's  dwelling 
house  of  Barbados,  Trinidad,  or  Jamaica,  to 
name  the  British  islands  only,  the  drawing- 
rooms  and  sitting  rooms  open  into  each  other 
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and  iuto  the  entrance  passage  or  staircase  hall 
by  doorways  set  close  together —  4  feet  8  inches 
of  doorway  to  2  feet  4  inches  of  pier ;  and  these 
doorways  are  not  filled  by  doors,  either  sliding  or 
hinged,  nor  have  they,  in  most  cases,  portieres, 
unless  those  of  the  most  absolutely  movable 
quality,  easy  to  put  up  and  easy  to  take  down 
and  put  away.  In  like  manner,  partitions 
dividing  the  bedrooms  are  very  often  kept  to  the 
height  of  8  feet  or  thereabouts,  the  remaining 
space  below  the  ceiling  left  open  with  the  slight- 
est railing  of  wood  filling  up  the  space  between 
the  solid  partition  and  the  ceiling.  Whatever 
inconvenience  this  may  cause,  as  not  preventing 
the  free  transmission  of  sound  from  room  to 
room,  is  put  up  with  for  the  sake  of  the  free 
admission  of  air.  And  in  this  connection  we  are 
reminded  of  the  great  hospital  at  Port  of  Spain, 
and  the  boast  of  the  physician  in  charge  con- 
cerning its  perfect  ventilation.  The  ventilation 
consists  of  the  admission  of  the  winds  as  they 
blow,  freely,  throughout  the  rooms,  above  a 
height  of  about  7  feet.  The  7-foot  screen 
shelters  the  patients'  beds,  the  space  above  that 
and  to  the  ceiling  is  the  oi)ening  for  **  ventila- 
tion." Slowly  the  northern  European  mind  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  conditions  are  differ- 
ent in  the  heavenly  climate  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  has  accepted  the  novel  situation. 

The  above  are  the  marked  peculiarities  of 
building  among  the  West  Indian  islands.  The 
conditions  of  the  time  are  not  favourable  to  the 
development  of  a  new  style  of  architecture.  In 
an  architectural  epoch  these  new  principles  of 
planning  and  building  might  be  expected  to 
develop  something  very  interesting  in  an  artistic 
way,  and  that  before  many  years  had  passed. 

—  R.  S. 

WHSTMINSTER  HALL.  (See  under 
Hall.) 

WHSTBGNSTER  PALACE.  In  London; 
originally  an  irregular  group  of  buildings  of 
many  epochs,  which  was  nearly  all  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1834.  Since  that  time  the  new 
palace  at  Westminster  has  been  built,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  legislative  palace  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  caUed,  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  This  building  was  designed  by 
Charles  Barry,  who  was  knighted  after  the 
completion  of  the  work.  Westminster  Hall 
forms  the  public  entrance  to  the  building,  and 
this  disposition  has  saved  that  important  stnic- 
ture  from  serious  alteration,  the  taking  down 
and  the  repairing  of  the  southern  wall  being  the 
only  change  made.  The  building  encloses 
eleven  principal  courts.  The  official  residence 
of  the  Speaker,  the  Sergeant-at- Arms,  Librarian, 
and  other  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  similar  officers  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
are  included  in  the  structure.  The  whole  build- 
ing  is   an   elaborate  piece   of  Tudor  Gothic, 
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rather  successfully  maintained  throughout,  but 
the  exterior  is  a  rather  monotonous  piece  of 
panelling,  similar  in  all  its  parts,  and  there 
is  not  much  satisfaction  for  the  enthusiast  in 
fine  art,  except  in  the  study  of  a  few  of  the 
large  and  important  wall  paintings. 

The  greatest  peculiarity  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  two  legislative  chambers.  The  House  of 
Commons  affords  sittings  for  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  members,  and  this  on  benches 
which  have  no  divisions,  and  are  like  the  pews 
in  a  church.  There  are  no  desks  or  other 
conveniences  for  papers  or  for  writing.  The 
accommodation  for  strangers,  too,  is  extremely 
limited,  for  the  galleries  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  are  for  members,  and  the  lower  gallery 
over  the  Speaker  is  for  reporters.  Strangers, 
then,  are  admitted  to  two  galleries  at  the  end 
opposite  the  Speaker,  containing  in  all  about 
two  hundred  sittings,  and  women  are  adnutted 
only  to  the  gallery  behind  the  Speaker  and 
above  the  reporters;  which  is  fitted  with  a 
grating  in  front  and  resembles  a  cage.  The 
chamber  is,  indeed,  very  small,  its  dimensions 
being  given  generally  as  45  by  70,  and  41  feet 
high,  and  the  retention  of  it  in  this  form,  so 
that  all  speakers  can  be  easily  heard  and  all 
debates  be  kept  conversational  and  easy,  seems 
to  be  the  reason  for  the  anomalies  above  men- 
tioned. The  House  of  Peers  is  larger,  a  little 
wider  and  higher,  and  nearly  100  feet  long. 
It  is  also  much  more  elaborately  fitted. 

— RS. 

WESTON,  WILLIAM  DB ;  architect 

William  de  Weston  built  S.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  Westminster,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 

-WHEELXNO  STEP.     (Same  as  Winder.) 

"WHISPERnfO  OALLER7.  A  room, 
natural  or  artificial,  so  shaped  that  a  whisper 
or  other  faint  sound,  produced  at  a  particular 
point,  can  be  heard  at  some  distant  point  with 
remarkable  loudness. 

Whispering  galleries  are  usually  accidental, 
but  may  without  difficulty  be  predetermined. 
They  are  of  two  general  types  —  focussing  and 
conducting.  In  the  one  the  sound  diverging 
from  the  source  is  received  upon  some  concave 
reflecting  surface,  and  is  concentrated  again  at 
the  conjugate  focus.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
accessible  examples  of  this  type  is  the  Statue 
Hall  —  the  old  chamber  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives—  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
The  ceiling  of  this  is  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  whose  centre  is 
near  the  floor.  Standing  at  the  cen^  of  this 
sphere,  one  can  hear  his  own  whisper  returned 
to  him.  Standing  at  one  side  of  this  point,  he 
can  whisper,  especially  if  he  turn  his  face 
toward  the  ceiling,  to  a  person  standing  at  an 
equal  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre. 
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For  on;  poution  of  the  speaker  there  is  a  cor- 
responding point  at  which  the  whisper  is  more 
or  less  accurately  focossed.  The  ceiling,  painted 
BO  that  it  appears  deeply  panelled,  is  smooth. 
Had  the  ceiling  been  panelled,  the  reflection 
would  have  been  irregular  and  the  eflect  veiy 
much  reduced.  The  most  accurate  form  for  a 
whispering  gallery  is  that  in  wliicb  the  reflect- 
ing surface  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  an  ellipsoid,  that  has  for  its  foci  the 
two  points  between  which  there  ia  to  be  a 
communication. 

The  second  type  of  whispering  gallery  is  best 
illustrated  in  the  dome  of  S.  Paul's  cathedral, 
London.  A  whisper  close  to  and  along  the 
smooth  concave  wall  is  continually  deflected 
inward  upon  itself  by  the  wall,  is  prevented 
from  spreading,  and  is  thus  conducted  with  but 
slightly  diminished  intensity  to  the  other  side 
of  the  dome.  The  sound,  travelling  from  the 
source  by  great  circles,  concentrates  again  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  diameter  on  which  tho 
sound  is  produced.  The  spherical  form  is,  there- 
fore, in  this  case  the  best. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  two 
types  is :  that  in  the  first  the  sound  is 
brought  to  a  focus  afler  a  single  reflection ;  in 
the  second  it  is  brought  from  the  one  point  to 
the  other  by  a  series  of  reflections  at  short 
intervals,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is 
spoken  of  as  conducted.  In  the  second  case, 
the  convergence  of  the  great  circle  paths  of 
Bucpessive  reflection  might  be  regarded  as  focus- 
sing the  sound.  —  W.  C.  Sabine. 

WUITIL  A.  Having  a  siuface  which  re- 
flects light  as  it  is  received,  without  change  in 
its  spectral  quality ;  hence,  having  a  surface 
nearly  or  approximately  perfect  in  this  respect. 
In  the  arts  and  trades  white  wood  is  almost 
any  wood  of  pale  colour,  yellowish,  brownish, 
or  of  a  greenish  gray ;  the  white  coat  in 
plastering  is  the  finishing  coat  even  if  much 
speckled,  or  even  of  a  generally  gray  hue ; 
■white  armour  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  later 
was  brightly  burnished  steel,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  blackened,  browned,  or  reddened 
surface. 

B.  In  many  trades  and  arts,  devoid  of 
cMilour,  or  nearly  so ;  transparent,  or  nearly  so. 
Thus,  white  glass  is  clear  glass,  such  as  is  used 
for  common  windows  and  tableware. 

WUlTil  FINiaH.     (See  Plastering.) 

WUlTil  HOUSE.  In  Washington,  capital 
of  the  United  States ;  the  oBicial  residence  of 
the  President,  finished  in  its  present  form  in 
1818^ 

WHITE  LEAB.  A  mixture  of  the  carbon- 
ate and  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  in  about  the 
proportion  of  three  quarters  of  the  former  to 
one  quarter  of  the  latter.  In  manufacture  the 
resultant  pure  white  carbonate  is  seldom  more 
than  65  per  cent ;  nuxed  with  10  per  cent  of 
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linseed  oil  it  forms  the  paint  known  as  white 

lead  and  oil. 

W  Hl'Ull WASH.  A  composition  of  quick- 
lime and  water,  or  of  a  whiting  size  and  water, 
used  for  whitening  woodwork,  brickwork,  the 
plaster  surface  of  walls,  etc.,  especially  in 
cellars.  A  superior  kind  of  whitewash,  often 
tinted,  is  called  calcimine,  or  Ealsomine. 

WHITINO.  A  preparation  of  dried  and 
ground  chalk,  used  in  fine  whitewashing  and 
in  distemper  painting,  also  as  an  adulterant  in 
making  putties  for  modelling  and  gilding. 

WICKEBUP.     Same  as  Wickyup. 

^IcaCER.  A  pliant  twig,  osier,  or  withe 
used  in  making  wickerwork  or  hasketwork, 
also  work  done  and  any  fabric  made  in  this 
way.  As  applied  to  the  making  of  closures 
with  mud  or  clay,  wickerwork  ia  generally 
called  wattle  (see  Wattle  and  Dab). 

■WICKET.  A  small  door,  gate,  window,  or 
trap ;  especially  a  small  door  or  gate  forming 
part  of  a  large  one,  usually  specified  as  wicket 
door,  wicket  gate,  etc.,  according  to  use. 

WICKYTXP.  {Written  also  wickiup  and 
wickeeup.  Wikiup  is  the  form  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
in  accordance  with  the  system  used  there.) 


WicKTiip  ;   Pai   Utb   Foem,   of   Tulb    Ruskbb  ; 
Nkyada.     There  is  obnerallt  an  Opbhino 

AT    Top. 

A.  An  American  Indian  hut  or  shelter  com- 
posed of  brush,  rushes,  boughs,  or  bark ;  espe- 
cially one  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Pai  Ute,  which 
are  built  of  tule  rashes  woven  over  a  conical 
framework  of  poles  8  or  10  feet  high,  and 
also  in  some  localities  of  rough  cedar  {juniper) 
or  pine  branches  covered  with  boughs  and  twigs 
from  the  same  trees,  and  open  to  the  sun  fur  a 
third  of  their  circumference. 

B.  Throughout  the  Western  United  States 
any  rude,  temporary  shelter  or  habitation. 

The  derivation  is  from  the  Algonquin,  though 
Dorsey  suggested  {p.  275,  13th  An.  Rep.  Bu. 
Eih.)  an  origin  in  the  Dakota  word  Kokeyapi, 
the  plural  of  wakeya,  a  form  of  skin  tent.  The 
word  is  found  in  many  of  the  Algonquin  dia- 
lects. In  the  Sac-and- Fox- Algonquin  it  occurs 
as  wigiap  and  wikiapi,  being,  according  to  Gat- 
schet,  their  form  of  the  word  "wigwam."  In  the 
Menomini-Algonquin  it  is  wildop,  a  habitation 
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of  bark,  brush,  or  wood.  According  to  Hoffman 
(14th  An.  Rep,  Bu,  Eth,)  it  is  a  corruption  of 
wikomjk,  which  in  turn  he  derives  from  wigi- 
wam  (wigwam).  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  inasmuch  as  wiki  is  a  word  for  home  and 
wekop  is  basswood  bark,  that  a  probable  deri- 
vation is  from  a  compound  of  these  two,  wiki- 
icekopy  denoting  a  home  covered  with  basswood 
bark  (or  with  mats  of  basswood  bark)  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  covered  with  another  mate- 
rial. This  would  be  contracted  according  to 
Indian  habit  into  wikiop.  (See  Communal 
Dwelling ;  Wigwam  ;  Tipi.)  —  F.  S.  Dellen- 

BAUOH. 

'WIO'WAM  (pron.  wig'-wahm).  (From  the 
AJgonquin,  v:igiwanifiveki warn,  &nd  wigewam,) 
Hoffman  derives  wikomik,  another  Algonquin 
name  for  a  house,  also  from  wigiwam,  but  this 
would  appear  rather  to  be  contracted  from 
something  like  wikUnatik;  ^*wiki"  home,  and 
**  mat  iky'*  tree  or  wood,  and  meaning  a  bouse 
of  wood  or  logs,  as  distinguished  from  wigiwam, 
derived  from  wigi  (wigwas),  birch  bark,  a  house 
of  birch  bark.  The  American  languages  differ- 
entiated and  eliminated  in  this  manner,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  variation  in  the  Algonquin 
terms  for  house  arose,  at  least  partly,  by  differ- 
entiations, combinations,  and  contractions  (see 
Wickyup).  The  derivation  of  wigwam  is  also 
given  from  weky  his  house,  or  wekowatiy  their 
house.  When  the  dialects  of  Algonquin  have 
been  more  thoroughly  studied,  the  confrision 
now  existing  as  to  the  derivation  of  wigwam, 
and  other  terms,  will  disappear. 

A.  An  Algonquin  house,  built  of  poles  and 
bark  or  mats,  varying  in  size  and  shape  accord- 
ing to  locality  and  tribe.  It  was  generally  either 
circular  or  a  flattened  ellipse.  It  was  made  by 
planting  poles  in  the  ground  and  bringing  their 
tops  together.  The  Ojibwa  brought  them  to  a 
point  with  a  curve  outward,  that  is  each  pole 
was  bow-shaped,  the  convex  side  out.  The 
Menominl  form  was  a  flattened  ellipse  with  the 
poles  forming  an  arched  roof;  and  when  the 
wigwam  was  quadrilateral  its  roof  was  arched. 
The  covering  was  of  various  kinds  of  bark,  and 
also  mats  of  woven  basswood  bark,  and  skins. 
The  covering  was  held  in  place  by  a  second 
series  of  poles  tied  through  to  the  first ;  and  on 
the  inside  horizontal  poles  were  added  for  brac- 
ing. A  hole  was  left  in  the  top  for  a  smoke- 
outlet.  The  size  on  the  ground  was  about  10 
by  14  feet  for  the  oblong,  and  10  to  16  feet 
for  the  circular.  The  height  was  from  6  to  10 
feet.  The  (luadrilateral  were  much  larger,  being 
sometimes  50  or  more  feet  long. 

B.  In  popular  use,  any  Redskin  habitation, 
except  the  stone  and  adobe  houses. 

C.  In  the  United  States  a  large  building, 
more  or  less  permanently  constructed,  used  for 
political  meetings.  These  were  originally  rude 
board  structures  of  a  temporary  nature,  but 
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some  substantial  buildings  are  now  so  called, 
as  Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  which  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  "Wigwam."  (See  Lodge; 
Long  House;  Tipi.)  —  F.  S.  Dellenbauoh. 

WIKOBCK.  An  Indian  habitation  oiade 
of  logs,  bark,  or  other  material ;  probably  origi- 
nally meaning  specifically  a  house  of  logs ;  a 
wigwam.     (See  Wigwam  and  Wickyup.) 

"WIIiARS  DB  HONECORT;  architect. 

Wilars,  thought  to  have  belonged  to  Honne- 
court,  a  village  near  Cambrai  (Nord,  France), 
is  known  by  an  album  of  sketches  preserved  in 
the  collection  of   manuscripts  taken  from  the 
Abbey  of  S.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  which  are  now 
in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  Paris.     In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  volume  contained  forty-one 
leaves  of  vellum.     There  are  now  but  thirty- 
three.     The  drawings  are  made  with  lead  or 
silver  point,  sometimes  inked  in.     The  book 
contains  numerous  figures  probably  taken  from 
sculpture  or  glass,  sketches  of  architectural  de- 
tails, such  as  the  plan  of  the  towers  of  Laon, 
the  rose  window  at  Chartres,  the  rose  window 
at   Lausanne,  and  many   mechanical   devices. 
From  internal  evidence  contained  in  his  book,  it 
is  supposed  that  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
development  of  Grothic  architecture  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  that  he  built,  between  1227 
and  1251,  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Cam- 
brai, which  was  destroyed  during  the  French 
Revolution.     About  1244  he  visited  Hungaiy. 
The  apse   of  the  church  at  Meaux  and  the 
church  at  Vaucelles,   also  some  buildings  in 
Hungary  which  show  French  influence,  have 
been  attributed  to  him  by  different  writers. 

Villard  de  Honnecourt,  Album  (edition  Las- 
sus-Darcel)  ;  Wilars  de  Honecourt,  Sketchbook 
(translation  by  Willis,  with  essay  by  Quicherat) ; 
Garling,  Remarks  on  the  Album  of  VUlard  de 
Honnecourt. 


\,  In  ornamental  gardening, 
of  the  formal  sort,  a  part  of  the  grounds  less 
regular  in  treatment,  and  supposed  to  have 
some  of  the  wildness  of  nature. 

"WHiKINS,  WTTiTiTAM,  M.A.,  R. A. ;  ar- 
chitect; b.  1778;  d.  Aug.  31,  1839. 

The  eldest  son  of  Henry  Wilkins,  the  author 
of  a  book  on  Pompeii,  published  in  Rome  in 
1819.  In  1 800  he  graduated  at  Gains  CoU^e, 
Cambridge.  In  1801  he  won  a  travelling  schol- 
arship, and  spent  four  years  in  Greece,  A»a 
Minor,  and  Italy.  He  erected  various  buildings 
in  imitation  of  Greek  architecture.  Among 
the  many  works  published  by  him  are  T^e  Ciril 
Architecture  of  Vitruimts,  a  translation,  pref- 
aced by  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progre^ 
of  Grecian  Architecture  (folio,  1812—1817), 
and  Prolusiones  Architectonicce  (4 to,  1827). 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists, 

WILLIAM  OF  SENS;  architect. 
In  1175   the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  (England)  undertook  the  leoonstiuc- 
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tion  of  that  building,  which  had  been  destroyed 

by  fire  in   1174.     William  of  Sens  (Yonne, 

France)  was  employed  as  architect,  and  built 

che  walk,  pillars,  triforium,  and  clearstory  of 

the  choir,  and  completed  the  vaulting  of  the 

choir  aisles.      He  was  preparing  to  turn  the 

great  vault  of  the  choir,  when  (about  Sept.  13, 

1178)  he  was  thrown  from  a  scaffold,  receiving 

iiyuries  from  which  he  died  two  years  later. 

It  is  supposed  by  Viollet-le-Duc  and  others  that 

he  built  a  considerable  part  of  the  cathedral  of 

Sens  ^)efore  he  went  to  England. 

G.  S.,  Chronological  History  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral;  Willis,  Canterbui^/  Cathedral ;Vio\\et- 
le-l)uc,  Dictionnaire. 

WILLIAM  OF  W7KEHAM;  architect; 
b.  1324;  d.  Sept.  27,  1404. 

He  was  born  at  the  village  of  Wickham  near 
Winchester  (England),  and  was  educated  at  the 
priory  school  at  Winchester.  He  early  became 
known  to  Bishop  Edingdon  of  Winchester,  who 
employed  him  on  the  cathedral  and  recom- 
mended him  to  the  king.  In  1349  he  was  ap- 
pointed king^s  chaplain.  October  30,  1356,  he 
was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  works  at  Wind- 
sor Castla  July  10  he  was  made  chief  warden 
and  surveyor  of  the  royal  castles  of  Windsor, 
Leeds,  Dover,  and  Hadleigh.  Wykeham  made 
important  additions  to  Windsor  Castle.  In 
1361-1367  he  built  Queensborough  Castle. 
He  was  made  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  and 
king's  secretary  in  1364.  According  to  Frois- 
sart  (Chronicles)  he  had  at  this  time  attained 
such  power  "  that  by  him  everything  was  done, 
and  without  him  they  did  nothing."  October  1 7, 
1367,  he  was  made  chanceUor  of  the  kingdom, 
and  October  10  of  the  same  year  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Winchester.  March  5,  1380,  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and 
March  26,  1387,  commenced  S.  Mary's  College 
at  Winchester.  In  1394  he  commenced  alter- 
ations at  Winchester  cathedral.  He  began  the 
reconstruction  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  which  was 
not  completed  until  after  his  death.  In  re- 
building the  church  Wykeham  used  the  exist- 
ing Norman  masonry,  transforming  it  into  the 
perpendicular  style  of  the  time. 

L,owth,  William  of  Wykeham;  Moberly,  Will- 
iam  of  Wykeham;  Willis,  Architectural  History 
of   Winchester  Cathedral. 

-WILLIAM  THE  ENGLISHMAN;  archi- 
tect. 

He  succeeded  William  of  Sens  (see  William 
of  Sens)  as  architect  of  Canterbury  cathedral, 
and  in  much  of  his  work  simply  carried  out  the 
designs  of  his  predecessor.  The  new  Trinity 
chapel  or  chapel  of  Becket  was  built  entirely 
under  his  direction. 

Willis,  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

"WIND  (pronounced  to  rhyme  with  mind). 
A  bend,  twist,  or  crook,  such  as  occurs  in  some 
timber  in  drying. 
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Out  of  "Wind.  Free  from  bends,  twists,  or 
crooks ;  perfectly  straight  and  true,  referring  to 
timber,  boards,  panel  work,  or  any  artificial 
surface,  as  a  plaster  wall,  etc. 

W IND-BKE  A,K.  An  arrangement  of  verti- 
cal poles,  bushes,  boughs,  bundled  rushes,  or  of 
stones,  in  a  semicircle  or  in  a  straight  line,  as 
a  shelter  from  wind.  Used  by  American  Indians 
also  to  protect  tent  entrances.  The  wind-break 
in  winter  is  often  extended  entirely  around  the 
Tipi^^ 

WINDER.  A  step,  more  or  less  wedge- 
shaped  in  plan,  acjjusted  to  the  angle  or  curve 
of  a  turn  in  a  stair,  as  described  under  Step. 
As  a  winder  cannot  conform  in  width  to  the  size 
assumed  for  the  fliers,  this  regular  spacing  is 
usually  —  in  good  work  —  measured  on  the 
curve  naturally  foUowed  by  a  person  ascending 
with  his  hand  on  the  rail  along  the  well  or 
newel  side.  This  is  usually  taken  as  a  curve 
parallel  to  the  rail,  and  from  15  to  18  inches 
from  it.  The  risers  of  such  steps  should  not,  in 
good  work,  radiate  from  a  common  centre  except 
in  the  case  of  a  winding  stair.  It  is  more  conven- 
ient, as  well  as  safer,  to  cause  them  to  converge 
somewhat  before  the  actual  turning  place  is 
reached,  so  that  the  fliers  pass  almost  insensibly 
into  the  winders.  The  common  plan  in  an  ordi- 
nary stair,  and  one  to  be  generally  condemned, 
is  to  permit  three,  or  even  four,  steps  to  occupy 
a  quarter-pace  (see  Pace),  with  risers  radiating 
from  a  common  point.  (See  Balanced  Step, 
under  Step.)  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

WIND-OUARD.     A  cowl  for  a  chimney. 

"WINB-LOAD.     (See  Wind  Pressure.) 

WINDOW.  An  opening  for  the  admission 
of  light  and  sometimes  of  air  into  the  interior 
of  a  building ;  and,  by  extension,  the  filling  of 
this  opening  with  glass,  as  usual  in  modem 
times,  with  the  frame  and  sash,  or  casement, 
and  their  accessories.  The  term  is  usually 
confined  to  openings  in  vertical  or  nearly  verti- 
cal surfaces,  as  walls.  It  is  impracticable  to 
distinguish  in  terms  between  the  opening  and 
the  filling,  as  can  be  done  between  Doorway 
and  Door. 

Windows  are  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence in  countries  where  the  habits  of  the 
people  are  based  upon  life  in  the  open  air. 
Such  countries  are,  in  modern  times,  only  those 
of  the  tropical  zone;  but  in  antiquity,  for  rea- 
sons that  are  not  wholly  clear,  the  people  of  the 
Mediterranean  lands  lived  as  if  their  climate 
were  tropical  and  without  a  winter.  Hence 
windows  are  not  known  to  have  existed  in 
Greece  in  classical  times ;  they  were  rare  in 
Grecian  lands  elsewhere ;  and  although  the  win- 
dow was  certainly  in  use  among  the  Romans 
of  the  later  Republic,  there  are  almost  no 
instances  known  to  us  of  windows  in  the  usual 
modem  sense,  either  in  Pompeii  or  among  the 
ruins  of  monuments  elsewhere  in  the  W^est, 
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previous  to  the  fifth  centur;  a.d.  Rooms  of 
private  houses  opened  on  court«  (see  Atrium ; 
House;  Perinljle),  and  generally  received  light 
and  air  only  through  dwrwaya  of  greater  or 
Bmnllcr  dimensions,  tlie  sitting  rooms  of  differ- 
ent kiwis  having  high  and  wide  openings,  with 
little  but  curtains  and  low  flcreeoa  to  separate 
theiu  from  the  court  or  garden.  The  sleeping 
rooms  (see  Cubiciilum  ;  Uouhc)  were  very  small, 
and  had  besides  the  door  of  entrance  merely  one 
or  two  very  narrow  l.Mjpliolca  high  in  the  wall. 
There  ia  found  in  Pomi>eii  an  arrangement  by 
which  a  cubicutum  had  a  small  door  as  well  as 
a  large  one,  whicb  latter  could  be  barricaded 


:   Is 


_    s  Palaik  f 

\  'Ad  CasTUBv  a 


and  left  open  in  warm  woither;  but  nowhere 
is  a  window  of  the  usual  miHlcm  sort  known  to 
exist.  The  Rvmana,  monsiver,  used  glass  for 
windows  but  rarely,  thougli  it  is  known  that 
thev  unilorstocul  the  (;lii/ing  of  wwh. 

WINDOW.  PAST  X  Thf  Ar.-hitectuml 
Tr-'ii'iaeitt  of  the.  Oih-hukj.  Tliis  <le|)ends 
chieHy  upon  the  rhanu'tcr  of  the  wall,  though 
where  a  [>cnnnnent  fnimework  divides  up  the 
wintlow  ojiening,  this  may  have  great  influence 
upon  the  general  design.  Thus,  where  slabs 
of  plasttT  or  of  marble,  pierced  with  larger  or 
araallcr  o|>enings,  fill  up  the  wh<ile  winilow 
space  (aa  in  some  Byzantine  an<l  some  modem 
buildings),  or  where  bronze  gratings,  with 
square  openings  set  diagonally,  are  useil,  or  a 
copy  of  these  in  marble,  as  in  some  Boman 
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Imperial  buildings,  it  became  easy  tc  open  yaj 
large  spaces,  such   as  the  lunettes  unilu  the 
intersection  of  vaulu  with  walls,  and  this  iriib- 
out  losiug  a  severe  architectural  character. 

The  private  buildings  of  the  third  and  buW 
quent  centuries  down  to  the  twelfth  centuiy 
have  disappeareil,  leaving  behind  them  qu  im- 
portant trace.  Only  in  the  deserted  towtis  d 
Syria  have  the  stone-built  edifices  kept  tkit 
shape  and  ordonnance.  Figure  1  shows  ■  veiy 
early  Qreco-Roman  window,  probably  of  tiic 
thiid  centuiy,  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  such 
openings  as  this  were  somewhat  common  in 
Roman  country  houses.  This  window  is  ia  tbe 
second  story,  the  larger  opening  nearly  6  feet 
wide.  Figure  2  is  a  much  smaller  window,  and 
is  veiy  like  many  which  existed  thirty  years  a^ 
in  tbe  earliest  still  existing  Romanesque  houses 
of  Western  Europe.     It  will  be  noted  that  here 


Window, Fto.3:  PKrvATEHorsKATKHURBKT-SiSL 

the  spanning  of  tbe  opening  by  a  lintel,  and  the 
supporting  of  that  lintel  by  uprights,  as  well  ts 
the  apparent  nerving  of  pilasters  for  the  same 
pnrpo.'^e,  are  the  e.'SHential  characteristics.  Tbe 
window  is  here  what  it  became  so  commonly  in 
later  times,  a  chief  element  in  the  <]e8ign.  Tbe 
form  of  a  lintel  supported  by  a  column  existed 
even  into  the  Gothic  period  in  Belgium  and 
other  Northern  lanils.  In  general,  however,  the 
earliest  Romanesque  windows  were  single  liphts. 
and  these  had  semicircular  arched  heads  exnpt 
in  the  commonest  work.  The  lancet  windoirs 
of  early  French  and  English  Gothic  (see  Figs.  3 
and  4)  show  the  same  type,  with  merely  the 
subKtitute  of  a  pointed  for  a  round  arch.  There 
two  figures  show  the  outside  and  the  inside  of 
very  similar  single  lights  in  churches.  Tbe 
fact  of  the  interior  being  much  more  h^hh 
adorned  than  the  exterior  is  not  merely  because 
the  one  church  is  larger  than  the  other  ;  it  is  * 
marked  peculiarity  of  the  early  mediieval  arehi' 
tecture  that  the  interior  is  always  richer,  sod 
this  applies  especially  to  the  window  and  d.w 
openings.  Figure  5  ia  also  the  interior  of  a  lanret 
window,  and  this  time  almost  devoid  of  ontt- 


WntDOW,  Fia.  5 :  Wit: 


Window,  Fio.  6;  Salisbdrt  CATBEDBAti  c.  1226. 


meot.     In  all  these  rases  the  glass  in  small  I 
quarrels  ia  modern,   though  the  ancient  work 
was  probably  like  it.  | 


the  openiDgB  below  are  widened  until  the;  il 
the  whole  space  between  two  buttreeaes,  hiTbg 
but  a  narrow  monolithic  mullion  to  sepmtt 


WlKuuw,  Fid.  T:  Saluburi  Cat 

For  the  beginnings  of  the  traceried  wimlow 

■ee   Tracery,    Figs.    1    and    2,   in    which    two 

pointed  lights  with  but  a  narrow  pier  between 

theni  are  surmounted  by  a  rondel  enrloHing  a 


„  Num 


Trans 


WlHDow,  Fm.  M:  Stusb  Liiim-H.  Kknt:  f.  I3«. 

CTis|>ed  quatrefoil.  It  ia  easy  to  see  that  the 
enl:irg<'meiit  of  all  these  three  openings  from 
what  they  are  in  Fig.  1  gives  uh  the  tracefy 
shown  in  Fig.  2  (Tracery),  where  the  roiiilel 
above  puts  on  the  form  of  a  rose  window,  atjd 
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them.  Figure  6  (Window)  shows  the  same  infln- 
enees  at  work  with  somewhat  less  elaboration, 
and  with  a  larger  sense  of  the  importance  nf 
the  bounding  and  enclosing  arch,    for  in  the 


Window,  Fia.U:  lusDaAKkKV,  Nubwilb  ;  c.  t-rn 

Chartres  window  (Fig.  2,  Tracery),  that  ant 
has  not  interested  the  builder  much,  while  in 
Fig,  6  of  the  present  article  it  is  seen  that  ih'' 
architect  has  cared  more  for  the  generally 
pointed  shape  of  his  window  than  for  the  ds- 
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taiU  of  ita  aubdivision.     In  Figs.  7  and  6  is 
ahown  a  very  curioua  ayatem  resulting  nuturnUy 
fiom  the  heavier  walla  of  the  early   English 
Qotbic  vork.     In  France,  at  the  same  time,  the 


vaulting  principle  had  come  to  control  tbe  whole 
design,  and  the  space  beneath  each  wall  arch 
and  between  two  buttressea  was  treated  like  a 
great  opening  to  be  filled  with  glass;  but  in 
England  the  wall  still  interested  the  buildera, 
and  a  natural  way  to  make  a  window  in  a  very 
thick  wall  waa  (Fig.  T)  to  make  an  outer  arcade 
with  four  arches  filled  with  glass,  and  an  inner 
arcade  with  six  archee  with  very  elender  col- 


Wwi>ow.  Fro.  12 :  Thr  Broletto,  Mohza  ;  c.  1370. 

umnB  and  with  no  filling  of  any  sort  between 
them.  Figure  8  shows  the  same  principle,  of 
somewhat  later  date  and  with  still  more  refined 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
tbe  traceried  window  had  assumed  the  most  im- 
portant place,  and  Fig.  9  compared  with  Fig.  6 
.will  show  how  this  tracery  itself  had  been  re- 
fined and  made  more  delicate  as  well  as  more 
lo^cal.  Figure  10  is  a  single  light  of  the  same 
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epoch,  showing  in  an  interesting  way  how  the 
feeling  for  cuaping,  so  important  in  all  tracery, 
flnda  expreaaion  even  in  a  single  opening.  In 
domestic  work  at  the  same  time  windows  were 
becoming  larger,  and  were  getting  to  be  filled 
with  more  elaborately  finished  casements.  It 
was,  therefore,  natural  to  make  the  actual  win- 
dow heads  square  ;  and  in  a  building  of  pointed 
style  this  could  be  included  beneath  a  pointed 
arch  with  advantage  both  in  construction  and 
in  utility  (see  Fig.  U).  Figure  12,  however, 
shows  a  window  which,  though  taken  from  a 
building  of  civic  purpose,  is  as  badly  arranged 
as  possible  for  the  convenience  of  handling  case- 
ments. This,  however,  was  in  north  Italy, 
where  conditions  of  life  were  very  dififerent. 
Figure  13  shows  a  French  Gothic  window  in 
which  the  preparation  for   the  woodwork  has 


Window,  Fio.  14:   Thuhnino  Chukch,  Hdntiko- 


been  carried  so  far  that  the  stone  mullions  are 
cut  with  a  deep  blade  in  which  a  bolt  hole  is 
made.  The  arch  is  a  mere  simulacrum,  each 
arched  head,  including  the  cusp,  consisting  of 
two  pieces  only.  In  Fig.  H  the  simplest 
tracery  of  the  close  of  the  Ihirteentli  century  is 
shown  as  it  appeared  in  the  simpler  English 
churches,  and  in  Pig.  15  is  shown  that  which 
replaced  at  the  same  period  the  earlier  lancet 
window.  The  form,  resulting  from  a  flat  lintel 
partly  supported  by  two  corbels  of  slight  pro- 
jection, and  the  head  ttius  resulting  modelled 
with  simple  splay  or  with  more  elaborate  cut- 
ting, but  always  mitring  at  each  angle  and 
carried  around  each  curve,  remains,  from  that 
time,  a  favourit«  form,  more  especially  in  Eng- 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 

square-headed  window  becomes  very  common, 

and  in  elaborate  buildings  is  filled  with  traceiy 
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WINDOW 
In  accordance  with  the  stifle  Bet  for  the  larger 
and  poioted  openingB.     Great  ingenuitj  is  ahown 
in  the  arranging  of  thia  tracery,  and  the  forma 
raulting  are  eonetimes  very  botutifiil  (aee  Pigs. 


WiKDOW.  Fia.  IS: 


Chdbch,  Kknt; 


16, 17).  Figure  IS  isa  ainglelightof  the  aame 
epoch.  Figure  19  ia  the  exterior  view  of  a  manor 
house  of  about  137&,  the  feneetration  of  vhich 
ia  very  interesting.     Figure  20  ehowa  tiie  small 


Bquare  window  near  the  ground  (see  Fig,  19) 
immediately  below  the  sill  of  a  larger  one,  thia 
latter  view  being  taken  irom  within,  which 
accounts  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  head  and  aill.  The  term  "tow 
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side  window"  is  aometimea  applied  to  such 
windowa  as  thia,  but  without  aullicieDt  cauae. 


Window,  Fta.  IT:  Dbhfc 


The  windows  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  of 
the  Renaissance  in  the  North  a  century  later, 
and  of  the  aubeequent  neoclsiwic  atjlea,  are  so 
varied  in  the  chuacter  of  their  design  that  it 


Window,  Fio.  i 


0  Chdkch,  Bkbk- 


would  be  harl  to  give  them  in  sequence.  (See, 
for  the  Italian  Renaissance,  Vol.  I.,  cols.  50, 
223,  225;  and  Plates  XL,  XIII.  For  the 
French  Renaissance,  Vol.  I.,  col.  11;  Vol.  II., 
coU.  160,  349,  and  Pl.ite  XV. ;  Vol.  III.,  cola. 
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186,  273,  277,  279.  For  later  neoclassic, 
Vol.  I.,  coU.  603,  806,  and  Plate  XXVI. ; 
Vol.  II.,  coU.  21,  241,  373,  801,  807,  and 
PUtM  VII.,  XVI.,  XVII.,  XXII.  In  Vol. 
III.,  cols.  51,  303.  For  modem  work,  see 
Vol.  I.,  FUtea  III.,  XIX.,  XXXVI.;  Vol.  II., 


WlNI>OW,  Fio.  1 


nilow 


coU.  417,  819.)     Tlie  simpler  f. 

in  which  some  iieoclasHit-  decoration  is  attempted 

may  lie  iiistam'ol  1)v  Fip.  21.  — R.  S. 

WINDOW,  PART  H.  r/ic  Filliutf  of  the 
Wixduw  OjieiiiMj  irilh  a  FiyimP  to  rn-i'ive  thf 
aians.     This   may  be  wholly  architectural  iu 


WINDOW 
put  into  window  openiaga  of  a  buildiog  not  jn 
completed.     It  may  be  alight  and  rough,  thougb 
more  permanent,  ae  in  atablea  and  varioue  &c- 
tories  (see  Hit  and  Miss  Window,  below).  Ag»in 
the  Casement  or  Saah  (aee  those  terms)  my  be 
very  elaborate  in  make  and  flttingB.     Figure  ii 
ia  an  elaborate  Sm 
window    in    a  wood- 
built      house,     witti 
hinged     casement, 
bull's-eye     ligbta    in 
simple  metal  frames, 
and  a   wicket.     Tiie 
arrnngeineiit  still  ei- 
isting  in    north  Gtt- 
many  involves  lioulile 
windows  with  an  air 
space    between  them 
during  the  winter,  tlie 
permanent     caseinent 
usually  opening  invard 
and  the  tcinponii]'S!iih 
put    up    nearly  flujih 
with  the    outer  will. 
In  this  lemporaij  f**h 
a  wicket  opens,  usiwUy 
Hoc«B,  Bkbkshihe.  onetoeachwin(U>T,and 

this  is  all  the  chatnv 
for  ventilation  during  the  four  or  five  nioiiihi 
of  cold  weather.  Such  double  windows  »re 
comparatively  rare  in  the  United  States;  hut 
it  is  to  be  desireil  that  win<iow  frames  shwiU 
be  planned  with  special  reference  to  putting 
them  u|>,  and  fitting  them  so  that  they  can  U 
opened  wide  upon  occasion. 


WiMiow,  Km.  aJ. 

character,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Roman  bronze 
gratintTH  ami  the  meili:eval  tracery  {for  which 
see  Part  I.  and  Tracery).  It  may  l>c  slight  and 
altogether  terajwrary.  as  where  a  wooiien  hiiigeii 
shutter  fills  the  whole  «]wce  when  i-iose<l,  iir  as 
where  temporaiy  suHh  or  white  cotton  cloth  is 
1003 


:  Wadhtena,  Pkovtsck  ni 

The  usual  form  of  a  window?  in  a  dwellnii 
house,  hotel,  business  building,  or  public  bui-'i- 
iiig  is  an  oblong,  with  its  length  set  vertically : 
but  there  are  exceptions,  involving  pwidat 
treatment  of  trame  and  sash  or  casenirui. 
Thus  in  English  country  faousea,  andent  iw 
lOUJ 


large  eheets  of  wiD<1ow  glaaa  at  no  great  coat. 
In  tLe  cities  of  Europe,  even  shops  of  con- 
eiderable  display  previous  to  1820  hardly  poB- 
Besaed  any  show  windows  in  the  modern  sense. 
The  bow  windows  (see  Bow  Window,  and  under 
Bay  Window)  were  indeed  filled  with  glass,  but 
the  lights  were  small  and  the  sash  bars  heavy. 
It  was  not  until  a  time  within  the  memory  of 
livinj;  man  that  the  first  large  plate  glass  shop 
windows  appeared,  and  these  were  usually  made 
up  of  four  or  six  lights ;  the  single  light  show 
window  with  a  single  piece  of  plate  glass  con- 
taining 120  square  feet  or  more  having  been 
veiy  rare  until  long  after  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  unarchitectural  effect  produced  by  these 
vast  sheets  of  material,  which  are  at  once  nearly 


WINDOW  WINDOW 

cuts,  Bargeboard;  Half  Timbered;   and  Plate 

XIV.  of  Vol.  II.)  and  modem,  it  is  not  infre- 
quent to  open  one  side  of  the  room  into  a  single 

wide  and  low  window  (the  sill  about  3  feet  4 

inches  from  the  floor,  the  head  about  3  feet 

higher,  the  whole  width  7  or  8  feet),  divided 

into  several  lights  each  of  the  whole  height  of 

the  window,  and  each  fitted  with  a  single  case- 
ment of  light  ironwork.     So  in  recent  Ameri- 

CHn  work  windows  have  been  built  nearly  as 

follows ;     opening   in    wall,    10   feet   wide,    7 

feet  high,  with  the  sill  2  feet  8  inches  above 

the  floor ;   one  heavy  transom,    about  4   feet 

above  sill ;  the  space  above  the  transom  filled 

with  two  or  three  swinging  casements  between 

mulhons ;  the  space  below  the  transom  fitted 
with  a  fixed  fVame  holding  a  single  sheet  of 
plate  glass.      Many  modifications  of  this 
arrangement  will  suggest  themselves. 

In  public  buildings,  where  adequate  sys- 
tems of  forced  ventilation  are  in  use,  fixed 
sash  are  preferred  as  allowing  noiuterference 
with  the  regular  supply  of  air ;  and  this  will 
tend  to  become  the  rule  in  such  cases.  It 
is  probable  that,  in  the  case  of  any  one  room 
or  hall,  the  choice  will  be  made  between  full 
forced  ventilation  with  fixed  window  frames 
and  sash,  and  movable  sash  or  casement 
with  DO  system  of  ventilation. 

Part  III.  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  decorative  glass,  usually  coloured,  and  the 
filling  of  windows  so  as  to  make  them  archi- 
tectural in  the  highest  sense.  The  more  ordi- 
nary glazing  of  windows  maybe  treated  here. 
The  high  coet  of  glass  during  all  periods 
previous  to  the  first  improvement,  intro- 
duced about  1830,  caused  the  general  adop- 
tion of  small  lights,  which,  even  when  wisnow,  Fh..  22:  Doublb.  w.th  Wick>t,  i«  a  Swiss 
involving  much  labour  in  glazing,  whether  Chalet. 

1th    wooden    or    metal   sash    bars,    wns  j1, oleviUon ;  S, pbnMnwiik fmir times »»ir*»t;  thetlMrwMtliof 
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cheaper  than  paying  for  larger  sheets  of 
glass,  and,  moreover,  provided  that,  if  a 
piece  were  broken,  the  loas  would  be  com- 
paratively slight.  In  the  country  houses  of 
moderato  cost  throughout  France  and  England 
glass  was  used  in  small  quarrels  (not  exceeding 
eight  inches  in  greatest  dimension) ;  in  the  cities 
window  glass  hardly  exceeded  under  any  cir- 
cumstances what  is  now  a  small  light,  about 
10  by  12  inches,*-  as  late  as  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  even  the  superb  halls  of 
Versailles  could  not  have  mirrors  of  a  size 
greater  than  twice  the  above  in  each  dimension. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  the  inevitable  ap- 
pearance of  the  window  from  the  outside  as 
being  in  great  measure  part  of  the  wall.  A 
closed  window  could  not  be  like  the  open  win- 
daw,  a  positive  bole  made  in  tlie  wall  substance. 
This  fortunate  circumstance,  of  great  value  in 
domestic  external  architecture,  was  done  away 
■with  by  the  introduction  of  large  lights,  not 
merely  of  plate  glass  (see  under  Glass)  but  of 
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transparent  and  with  a  surface  so  brilliant  that 
it  reflects  external  objects  if  any  dark  surface 
be  arranged  behind  it,  has  brought  about  the 
attempt,  repeated  in  many  forms,  to  fill  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  window  opening  with  glass  of  a 
very  different  appearance  —  with  leaded  sash 
and  coloured,  or,  at  least,  obscured  glass,  which 
wilt  give  an  architectural  and  somewhat  decora- 
tive eflect  —  leaving  the  perfectly  transparent 
plate  glass  to  the  show  window  proper  next 
above  the  sill.  As  yet  no  very  successftil  result 
has  followed. 

Another  modification  of  the  glass  filling  of 
windows  is  seen  in  the  prismatic  lights  used 
for  mills  and  factories  of  different  sorts.  By 
means  of  this  glass  the  rays  of  light  are  thrown 
horizontally  into  the  room,  and  thus  workmen 
at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  win- 
dow, 18  or  20  feet,  may  be  expected  to  receive 
daylight  nearly  as  abundant  as  that  which  is  to 
be  had  nearer  the  window  opening.  Different 
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patent  arrangements  have  been  proposed  to 
cover  the  use  of  this  kind  of  glass,  and  the 
business  houses  controlling  these  are  proposing 
to  introduce  them  into  business  buildings  and 
dwellings. 

Rough  plate  glass,  corrugated,  marbleized, 
and  ribbed  glass  are  rarely  used  in  windows, 
perhaps  only  when  the  window  looks  into  some 
light  court  or  illuminates  a  closet,  bathing  room, 
or  similar  office.  —  R.  S. 

"WINDOW,  PART  m  The  Translucent 
Filling  of  the  Lights.  In  the  following  para- 
graphs the  word  *'glass,'' used  simply,  means  glass 
coloured  in  the  mass,  except  in  the  case  of  design 
in  uncoloured  glass  or  en  grisaille.  Glass  which 
is  coloured  in  its  body,  while  molten,  is  called 
Pot  metal  (which  see),  and  it  is  to  this  division, 
especially,  that  the  word  '^stained  glass''  is  inac- 
curately applied  in  ordinary  phrase.  Properly 
it  refers  to  a  transparent  colour,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  surface  of  glass  by  the  action 
of  heat,  but  differs  from  painting  with  enamel 
colour  in  being  fastened  by  cementation  and  in- 
corporated with  the  glaiss.  This  manner  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  one  colour,  yellow, 
made  from  silver  —  hence  called  yellow  stain 
(see  Silver  Stain  under  Stain).  Painted  glass 
means  glass  that  has  had  paints  made  of  enamels 
fused  to  the  surface  of  the  glass  by  means  of 
heat,  whether  that  glass  be  coloured  in  substance 
or  relatively  white. 

The  breaking  of  surfaces,  either  dark  or 
light,  by  opposing  divisions,  that  is  to  say,  of 
light  on  dark  and  dark  on  light,  has  always 
been  a  pleasure  to  the  instinct  of  man.  The 
necessary  openings  in  objects  of  use,  either 
buildings  or  utensils,  have  been  filled  in  by 
various  modes  of  ornament ;  perhaps  first  based 
on  utility,  but  continued  for  pleasure.  The 
artistic  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  to  make 
these  divisions  unite  handsomely  with  the  edges 
of  the  openings.  This  we  see  distinctly  in  the 
divisions  of  windows  that  we  call  tracery  (see 
Tracery  and  Window,  Part  I.). 

It  is  not  only  the  division  which  abstractedly 
gives  pleasure  to  its  shape,  but  also  the  sizes 
and  shapes  through  which  light  passes,  thus 
modifying  the  quality  of  the  light,  and  them- 
selves affected  by  the  light,  so  as  to  present 
differences  of  light  and  dark,  and  simulate  grada- 
tion, making  what  the  artist  calls  values.  It 
is  upon  these  general  considerations  that  the 
successful  artistic  filling  of  windows  is  based. 
In  certain  countries  of  little  development  in 
methods,  but  of  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  mother- 
of-pearl  shells  have  been  used,  for  instance,  to 
give  a  pleasant  value  of  light  by  the  irregular 
breaking  of  the  same.  At  a  great  distance  this 
irregular  seraiopacity  connects  with  the  definite 
forms  of  such  divisions  as  tracery  and  bars  and 
leading.  In  the  same  way,  at  various  epochs, 
semi  transparent  slabs  of  stone  have  been  used 
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for  the  purpose  of  tempering  the  light  in  a  huxi- 
some  manner.  When  glass  was  first  made  and 
used,  in  remote  antiquity,  it  would  seem  natural 
that  it  should  have  been  used  in  some  such  way 
as  above  described.  But  we  have  no  trace  so  &r 
of  a  very  remote  use  of  glass  in  openingK  of 
buildings. 

Glass  slabs  have  been  found,  and,  as  b^ore 
said,  translucent  stones  were  certainly  used. 
Here  and  there  we  find  descriptions  that  may 
mean  a  great  deal  In  Ceylon  there  is  uncer- 
tain record  (in  the  Mahavansa)^  of  the  date  306 
B.C.,  mentioning  '*  windows  with  ornaments  like 
jewels,  which  were  as  bright  as  eyes,"  indicat- 
ing, perhaps,  such  methods  of  decoration  as  were 
formerly  in  use  in  Europe,  and  still  in  the  East, 
by  which  means  small  pieces  of  glass,  coloured 
or  uncoloured,  are  fixed  in  firames  of  marble, 
stone,  or  stucco,  so  perforated  as  to  fonn 
pattema. 

We  know  that,  far  back  as  we  can  go  into 
antiquity,  we  find  glass  made  for  ornamental 
purposes ;  and  the  skill  and  taste  shewn  in  every 
ancient  example  implies  already  a  preceding 
industry  long  established. 

The  Egyptian  remains  indicate  great  master; 
over  glass,  and  the  Egyptian  records  refer  to  it 
in  a  remote  antiquity.  We  know  enough  from 
the  extraordinary  fragments  of  glass  made  in 
Roman  times  to  feel  quite  certain  that  the  men 
of  that  day  were  consummate  masters  in  coun^ 
less  variations  of  process.  Their  materials,  also, 
are  not  essentially  different  from  those  that  we 
are  especially  using  here  to-day. 

Our  imagination,  therefore,  can  be  indulged 
in  making  images  for  ourselves  of  possible  wall 
openings  and  wall  spaces  filled  with  beautiful 
glass,  used  by  the  Roman,  the  Byzantine,  the 
Gaulish,  or  the  Eastern  artist. 

In  the  Western  world,  when  we  come  to  the 
twelfth  century,  we  have  remaining  examples 
implying  that  they  are  made  in  succession  of 
earlier  work.     But  whether  we  have  any  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  that  the  Western  world  of  an 
early  date — the  Greco-Roman    period — em- 
ployed coloured   glass   for  0|>eniug8,  such  as 
windows,  we  certainly  can  admit  that  the  East- 
em   world   indulged    in    modes    of    translucid 
decoration  of  buildings  at  a  remote  period.    It 
would  appear  that  with  the  first  relations  of 
Rome  with  Asia  there  came  into  Italy  moeaic^ 
composetl  of  coloured  glass  paste,  again  not  es- 
sentially different  from  what  we  are  using  here 
to-day.     When  the  empire  was  established  in 
Byzantium,  came  vases  of  coloured  glass  highly 
valued  in  the  West  already  in  the  seventh  cesh 
tury.     The  East  is  more  or  less  unchangeaUe ; 
an(l  the  openings,  filled  in  with    stucco,  or  with 
marble,  either  translucent  or  optaque,  into  which 
are  fitted  bits  of  glass  of  various  colours,  and 
which  we  see  in  buildings  of  the  thirteenth  an^ 
fourteenth  centuries  in  Asia  or  in  Egypt,  miet 
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belong  to  a  very  ancient  tradition,  whose  origin 
may  perhaps  be  toward  Persia. 

The  use  of  glass  in  the  Arabic  windows  is 
ancient  and   points  to  previous  similar  uses. 
There  are  typical  windows  in  Egypt  going  back 
to  the  fourteenth  century.    Some  are  merely  of 
one  tint,  carefully  chosen.   Others  are  described 
by  Mr.  Gayet  (JJArt  Arahe)^  as  follows :  "  The 
window  is  merely  a  frame  of  plaster  in  which 
the  design  is  cut  out.     Little  pieces  of  ghiss, 
rudely  shaped,  are  incrusted  in  each  opening  of 
the  network.     When  in  place  these  perforated 
panels  produce  a  singularly  artistic  effect.    The 
theme  of  the  decoration  is  that  of  the  larger 
decorations  of  pottery  —  a  bunch  of  flowers 
and  a  cypress.     The  decoration  is  symbolical : 
the  bouquet  of  flowers  is  a  prayer  rising  with 
its  perfume  to  Allah.     As  to  the  cypress,  it  is 
to  the  Arab  the  tree  to  which  Satan  was 
chained,   an  emblem  of  life  and  delivery;  for 
the  Persian,  the  image  of  a  soul  tending  to 
heaven.     Smaller  windows  have  hardly  more 
than  a  flower  pattern  or  an  arrangement  of 
polygons.    But,  owing  to  the  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  window,  the  full  spaces  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  empty  ones;  and  under  the 
light  of  the  east  the  rays  of  the  sun,  filtered 
through  the  red  of  tulips,  the  violet  of  jacinths, 
the  yellow  of  pansies,  the  white  of  anemones, 
the  green  of  the  cypress,  drop  into  the  building 
in  a  powdering  of  opal,  of  gold,  of  purple,  of 
sapphire,  and  of  emerald,  in  a  light  dim  and 
melancholy.    From  the  narrowness  of  the  open- 
ings the  light  seems  to  come  from  afar.    Under 
the  domes  of  the  tombs  its  charm  is  strangely 
aweet  and  sad,  and  one  regrets  that  the  archi- 
tects have  not  closed  more  bays  that  he  might 
light  them  in  with  similar  glazed  openings.'' 
The  most  beautiful  windows  of  the  Arabs  are 
those  of  the  Baharite  period.     Similar  use  of 
^lass  occurs  in  India,  in  Persia,  and  in  the 
mosques  of  Jerusalem. 

We  can  see  that  all  this  resembles  the  use 
of  cloiBonn^  enamels,  whose  existence  quite  far 
back,  and  certainly  common  in  the  Byzantine 
period,  would  be  but  one  step  from  the  joining 
of  glass  by  heavy  lead  or  heavy  metal  instead 
of  the  divisions  of  gold  or  copper. 

It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
indicate  the  various  accounts  of  glazed  orna- 
mental windows,  prior  to  those  that  we  know 
in  the  West.  It  is  evident  from  the  make  of 
the  first  ones  that  exist,  whose  date  is  certain, 
that  they  represent  a  result  of  much  previous 
experience. 

The  precision  of  the  work  shows  no  hesita- 
tion or  trial  of  the  means  employed.  Already 
as  far  back  as  the  fourth  century,  windows  of 
ma^ificent  colour  adorned  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Peter,  according  to  Anastasius  the  Librarian, 
And  earlier  than  that  Lactantius  speaks  of  col- 
oured windows  being  frequent.     S.  John  Chrys- 
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ostom  and  S.  Jerome  have  mentioned  coloured 
glass  of  chapeb  in  the  churches.  Prudentius 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  says  of 
the  windows  of  S.  Paul  beyond  the  Walls, 
'*  In  the  arcaded  windows  are  various  coloured 
glasses ;  thus  glitter  the  meadows  adorned  by 
the  flowers  of  spring.''  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
describes  the  filling  of  the  windows  with  bril- 
liant and  many-coloured  glass  in  a  chapel 
erected  at  Lyons  by  Patiens,  bishop  in  450. 
Fortunatus  compliments  the  Holy  Bishops  who 
fill  the  basilicas  with  glass,  and  sings  of  the 
first  lights  of  dawn  through  the  illumined  bays 
of  the  cathedral  of  Pans,  whose  expenses  were 
paid  by  King  Ohildebert.  He  also  celebrates 
the  seventy-two  windows  which  lit  the  church 
of  S.  Martin,  rebuilt  by  Gr^ory  of  Tours 
after  the  fire  of  525.  Gregory  of  Tours  him- 
self speaks  of  the  windows  of  the  church  of 
Izeure,  which  were  detached  frt>m  their  open- 
ings %  a  thief  who  thought  that  their  splen- 
dour might  be  the  result  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
hence  tried  to  melt  them.  S.  Bennet  BiBCop 
brought  to  Wearmouth,  from  France,  toward 
680,  men  skilful  in  the  art  of  glass.  Hincmar, 
Archbishop  of  Reims,  in  the  month  of  April, 
845,  placed  coloured  ^ass  in  the  cathedral 
which  he  had  completed.  In  863  Charles  the 
Bald  grants  residence  with  income  to  the  glass 
workers,  Ragenulf  and  Baldenc.  It  is  said  of 
Adalbem,  Archbishop  of  Reims  m  969,  that  he 
adorned  his  cathedral  with  windows  represent- 
ing historical  subjects.  Roger  and  Herbert, 
clei^gymen  of  Reims,  famous  in  their  art,  exe- 
cuted, about  1060,  windows  for  the  Abbey  of 
S.  Hubert  in  Ardennes,  ordered  by  the  Countess 
Adelaide.  The  cathedral  of  Le  Mans  was 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Hoel,  bishop  in 
1 08 1 .  Eraclius  wrote  on  the  painting  of  ghiss  a 
treatise,  in  the  tenth  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Desiderius,  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino, 
orders  the  colouring  of  the  windows  of  the  Capit- 
ular Hall  and  Chapel,  1058-1066,  and  Leo  of 
Ostia  in  the  next  century  describes  the  making 
of  these  windows  in  a  manner  that  shows  the 
similarity  of  methods  to  those  later  employed. 

About  Theophilus  and  his  essay  we  speak 
elsewhere.  Nbr  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  S. 
Bernard,  in  the  severity  of  his  monastic  build- 
ing, forbade  decorated  windows  of  colour.  The 
general  chapter  of  the  order  in  1134  decides 
that  they  shall  be  white  without  any  cross  and 
any  colour. 

With  this  we  come  to  the  twelfth  century, 
whose  windows  remain  in  part  to  us  with  those 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  represent  the 
beginning  of  the  great  period  of  mediaeval  art  in 
glass.  For  one  of  the  windows  of  the  cathedral 
of  Chartres,  a  claim  is  made  that  it  may  have 
been  executed  before  1113,  having  escaped 
the  fires  of  1 1 20  and  1 194.  This  is  known  as 
"  Our  Lady  of  the  Beautiful  Ghiss."     It  would 
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not  be  far  in  date  from  the  beautiful  panel  of 
Venddme,  also  representing  the  Virgin  and  her 
Son,  and  executed  somewhere  about  1170  or 
1180. 

The  glass  of  the  twelfth  century  and  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  in  Western  Europe  is  at 
once  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  aud  as  it  is 
applied  to  architectural  decoration,  an  example 
and  a  lesson  for  all  artists.  Then,  again, 
whether  from  accumulated  tradition,  or  from 
that  accurate  reasoning  which  intense  interest 
in  art  brings  on,  the  principles  upon  which  all 
this  decorative  stained  glass  work  is  constructed 
are  fundamental  ones,  carrying  the  result  as  far 
as  the  knowledge  and  the  materials  of  that  day 
allowed.  Later  things  may  be  as  interesting, 
or  more  interesting  as  being  nearer  to  our  feel- 
ings and  notions.  But  in  the  older  stained 
glass  windows,  such  for  example  as  the  glorious 
west  windows  of  Chartres,  all  the  principles  of 
work  in  glass  are  stated,  though  in  an  archaic 
form.  A  clear  understanding  or  apprehension 
of  the  difficulties  of  colour  radiation  and  its 
effects  frt)m  one  colour  upon  another,  the  op- 
posing or  harmonizing  effect  of  the  use  of  com- 
plementary colours,  and  design  arising  from  an 
acyustment  of  these  difficidties,  —  these  points 
can  be  seen  stated  there  as  in  a  grammar. 

Certain  points  of  the  machinery  or  mechanism 
of  the  technique  which  met  these  difficulties  and 
made  use  of  them  as  points  of  beauty  are  worth 
referring  to,  though  I  must  repeat  that  the  sub- 
ject is  too  complicated  and  too  technical  for  a 
proper  analysis  within  our  brief  space.  In 
decoration  by  glass,  whether  painted  or  not, 
we  meet  with  a  well-known  phenomenon,  less 
known,  less  visible  to  the  painter  who  paints 
pictures  on  canvas  or  on  walk.  The  artist  who 
uses  a  piece  of  blue  glass,  for  instance,  where 
the  painter  in  oil  uses  a  touch  or  more  of  blue 
paint,  will  find  his  piece  of  blue  glass  change 
its  size  and  shape  at  a  distance,  as  opaque 
colour  would  not.  If  he  uses  other  colours, 
their  shapes  and  sizes,  their  distinctness  and 
their  tones,  are  all  modified  by  distance.  Natu- 
rally, too,  placed  alongside  of  each  other,  they 
not  only  change  in  themselves,  but  they  change 
the  appearance  of  their  neighbours. 

In  some  old  work,  for  instance,  the  shape 
and  the  painting  of  a  hand,  will  be  elongated 
and  narrowed  because  with  the  glass  that  they 
used,  and  more  or  leas  with  all  glass,  the  real 
shape  would  look  too  large  and  too  broad.  The 
painting  of  the  older  work  was  arranged  to 
meet  these  difficulties.  We  may  notice  that 
the  idea  of  representing  natural  forms,  or  of 
making  ornament  more  or  less  natural,  that  is 
to  say,  to  look  like  a  modelled  thing,  like  a 
thing  that  is  to  delude  you,  is  one  of  the  in- 
evitable directions  of  art.  The  mere  pattern 
which  satisfied  the  older  Eastern  workman,  such 
as  that  of  carpets  and  stuffs,  has  always  passed 
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into  attempts  at  representing  nature.  By 
painting  upon  pieces  of  coloured  glass  the  older 
men  could  both  simtdate  a  certain  imitaii&n 
of  the  modelling  of  real  things,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  judicious  conventional  method  of 
painting,  varying  according  to  each  differen' 
colour,  sacrificing  very  often  the  real  shape, 
they  made  a  certain  picture  effect,  and  thejr 
also  met  the  troubles  of  irradiation.  With  a 
greater  development  of  painting  with  other 
materials  (opaque  painting,  which  is  what  we 
usually  call  painting),  came  a  time  when  ^ 
methods  of  opaque  painting  were  more  or  less 
transplanted  to  the  transparent  painting  d 
glass,  and  necessitated  a  weaker,  less  powerful 
effect,  which  last  tradition  has  been  continued 
down  to  our  day,  into  the  English  windows,  for 
instance. 

The  lead  used  to  join  the  pieces  of  glass  to- 
gether is  an  important  part  of  the  design  of  the 
older  windows,  and  their  decorative  pattern  per- 
sists even  into  the  Renaissance,  so  long  as  the 
tradition  of  glass  is  unbroken.     Therefore,  this 
intelligent  use  of  leads  persists  longer  in  North- 
ern Eim)pe  than  in  Italy,  where  even  the  work 
of  such  a  consummate  designer  as  John  of  Udine 
is  meant  to  do  without  leads,  so  that  they  are 
merely  an  ugly  necessity.    Though  the  medisTal 
work,  at  its  best  moment,  b  much  painted,  it  is 
so  in  strict  connection  with  the  leads  which 
help  to  form  a  background.     As  in  all  high 
forms  of  art,  the  edge  or  outline  is  the  part 
most  taken  care  of.     The  necessity  of  the  leads 
was  also  turned  into  a  beauty  by  helping  to 
connect  the  representations  or  patterns  of  the 
design  with  the  edges  of  the  window  itself.    In 
many  of  the  earlier  and  more  splendid  examples 
the  impression  of  connection  of  the  window  with 
the  wall  is  so  great  that  the  window  gives  the 
impression  of  the  wall  being  translucent  and 
coloured.     Later  mediaeval  art  insists  more  dis- 
tinctly on  the  edges  of  the  window  repeating 
the  shapes  of  tracery   and  edges.      The  &ct 
that,  in  the  representations  of  nature  by  paint- 
ing, things  were  detached  one  from  another  by 
values  and  lines,  and  not  by  cast  shadows,  or 
later  by  what  is  called  chiaroscuro,  is  repeated 
in  the  picture  in  glass.     The  study  of  shadows 
by  later  pictorial  art  was  antagonistic  to  the 
representation  by  values,  and  in  so  far  destroyed 
the  tendency  to  use  glass  as  a  material  for 
pictures. 

The  abandonment  of  me<1i8eval  tendencies  by 
the  Renaissance  implied,  at  that  moment,  tiie 
abandonment  of  mediaeval  methods,  and  quite 
logically  the  latest  work  of  the  Renaissance  in 
glass  is  typified  by  a  light  or  clear  opening  in 
which  subjects  coloured  and  painted  are  bung. 
Some  of  it  is  quite  admirable  in  its,  way,  but  is 
no  longer  of  any  importance  as  affecting  the 
wall. 

In  the  older  way  the  method  of  laying  on  the 
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enamel  paint  upon  the  coloured  glass  was  cal- 
culated 80  as  not  to  make  the  glass  dirty  or 
dingy,  and  thereby  detract  from  the  pleasure 
the  eye  has  in  receiving  a  frank,  luminous  ex- 
pression through  a  crystal  medium.  The  older 
artists,  perhaps  from  necessity,  worked  with  a 
small  number  of  principal  colours  of  glass, 
modifying  their  tones  by  relation  so  as  to  make 
more  of  them  to  the  eye,  if  not  in  feu^t,  and 
using  these  limitations  as  a  source  of  that 
power  which  attaches  to  simplicity  and  repetition. 
With  the  early  mediaeval  artist  his  picture, 
as  we  would  call  it  to-day,  that  is  to  say,  his 
intention  of  making  an  illustration,  will  not 
have  been  different  from  his  decorative  work. 
He  will,  like  the  Chinaman,  make  a  horse  blue 
or  red,  if  thereby  the  decorative  space  or  picture 
attains  the  necessary  balance  of  effect,  and  pat- 
terns keep  their  place,  from  the  colour  values 
representing,  as  in  nature,  atmosphere  and 
modelling. 

Later  the  same  general  methods  were  fol- 
lowed, but  they  were  followed  with  less  con- 
viction. Changes  were  made  in  methods  of 
execution,  probably  with  a  certain  notion  of  im- 
provement, often,  from  the  unfortunate  tendency 
of  all  art  —  I  might  say  of  all  things  —  to  fall 
into  the  domain  of  trade.  In  that  way  mechan- 
isms, which  have  had  a  reason  in  their  solutions 
of  difficulties,  merely  become  trade  recipes ;  and 
if  the  difficulties  remain  great,  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty  is  eliminated  absolutely  by  some 
change  of  material. 

At  various  times  in  the  later  Middle  Ages, 
with  changes  of  style,  new  departures,  not  very 
grave  ones,  were  made;  until  at  the  end,  in 
imitation  of  supposed  classical  building,  such 
as  it  was  understood  in  Italy,  the  stained  glass 
became  more  or  less  pale  and  weak,  even  when 
helped,  as  it  was  occasionally  and  very  hand- 
somely sometimes,  by  the  use  of  patches  of 
solid  colour,  and  the  beautiful  innovation  of  the 
yellow  stain. 

Orisaille  Glass.     As  shown  elsewhere,  the 
name  "  grisaille  *'  is  the  same  as  that  of  "  griset," 
which    is    the  name  of  the  neutral  coloured 
enamel  paint,  used  to  model  and  draw  upon 
the  surfaces  of  glass.     There  are  windows,  and 
very  l>eautiful  ones,  with   no  colour,  or  very 
little,   ivhich  belong  to  this  class.     There  are 
some  very  celebrated  ones.     As  I  state  else- 
where, there  are  cases  of  a  window  being  partly 
in    full   pot   metal  colour  and   the  balance  in 
grisaille.     The  examples  and  the  subdivisions 
of   the  subject  are  too  numerous  to  do  more 
than    to   mention   this  separate  class,  and  to 
pK)int  out  how  originally  the  grisaille  window 
may  have  been  nothing  but  the  white  or  colour- 
less   glass,,  joined    together    by  leads.     Then 
patterns  of  pleasing  shapes  are  placed  between 
leads  ;  and  leads  and  patterns  make  the  design 
of  the  window.     It  was  a  possible  desire  for 
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more  light,  as  a  practical  question,  also  a  mat- 
ter of  great  economy ;  and  lastly,  the  effect  of 
the  tempered  white  light,  passing  over  the  col- 
oured light,  adds  the  veiling  which  makes  the 
colours  of  the  deeper  glass  more  mysterious. 
At  certain  moments  the  monotony  of  the  ab- 
sence of  colour  was  relieved  by  spaces  filled 
with  colour.  The  method  has  persisted  more 
or  less  through  all  the  ages  of  glass  painting. 
In  its  best  example  its  principle  is  that  first 
stated  in  this  notice,  of  the  joining  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  window  by  interlacing  of  patterns  of 
dark  on  light ;  and  the  more  successful  pieces 
are  dependent  for  their  beauty  upon  the  com- 
bination of  pattern  which  will  produce  a  series 
of  values  that  fill  the  space,  and  avoid,  thereby, 
the  monotony  of  continuous  repeated  ornaments. 
That  monotony  is  very  much  felt  in  many  gri- 
saille windows,  to  the  extent  of  making  them 
extremely  fatiguing  to  the  eye.  This  annoy- 
ance is,  as  I  have  just  stated,  much  lessened  in 
those  windows  in  which  the  arrangement  of 
colourless  values  has  been  well  understood. 

We  know  that  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury saw  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the 
art,  which  had  been  preceded  by  attempts  at 
painting  on  windows  in  what  was  thought  to  be 
a  paraUel  to  painting  in  oils.  The  story  of  the 
disappointment  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when 
he  had  a  picture  copied  upon  glass  by  Jervas, 
is  historical,  but  may  not  be,  for  all  that,  thor- 
oughly understood. 

"  I  had  frequently,"  said  Sir  Joshua,  "  pleased 
myself  with  reflecting,  after  I  had  produced 
what  I  thought  a  brilliant  effect  of  light  and 
shadow  on  my  canvas,  how  greatly  that  effect 
would  be  heightened  by  the  transparency  which 
the  painting  on  glass  woidd  be  sure  to  produce. 
It  turned  out  quite  the  reverse." 

To-day  one  might  say,  "Well,  he  should 
have  known  better."  Nevertheless  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  mistake  is  not,  I  think,  usually 
grasped.  Sir  Joshua,  like  most  of  us  artists, 
foimd  life  too  short  to  make  analyses  of  the 
principles  of  light  and  colour ;  which  even  now 
the  scientific  man,  with  all  his  engines  of  obser- 
vation, is  only  beginning  to  accomplish  for  us. 
Sir  Joshua  saw  indistinctly  the  ideas  belonging 
to  his  own  art  of  painting,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  coloured  appearances  that  we  see 
about  us  by  coloured  surfaces,  which  we  make 
by  applying  opaque  colours  to  wall  or  canvas. 
He  confused  these  fiindamental  ideas  with  his 
own  methods  of  work,  his  trade  recipes,  all 
derived  from  the  practice  of  painting  with  oil 
colour  in  opaque  surfaces,  which  makes  more  or 
less  the  representation  of  the  shading  of  things, 
—  that  is  to  say,  the  dulling  of  things,  —  and 
as  it  were  taking  away  colour  to  make  shadow. 
The  shadows  of  things  are  also  colours,  and  in 
such  a  material  as  glass,  which  gives  a  full 
intensity  of  lights,  and  which  allows  one,  in 
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&ct,  to  paint  with  light,  the  proper  gradation 
and  representation  of  shading  is  by  other  colours 
of  glass  to  represent  the  shadows.  Consequently 
his  paintmg  on  glass,  done  by  the  increasing  of 
what  he  would  have  called  shadows,  that  is  to 
say,  by  adding  more  opaqueness  and  more  dirt, 
was  not  the  brilliant  translation  of  his  paint- 
ing that  he  had  hoped  for.  I  use  Sir  Joshua's 
example  —  which  is  not,  perhaps,  absolutely 
fair  —  that  we  may  understand  the  disappoint- 
ing effect  of  transplanting  to  a  transparent  sur- 
face the  exact  methods  that  are  meant  for  an 
opaque  one.  Whether  Sir  Joshua  went  into  an 
analysis,  and  whether  I  have  attributed  too 
much  or  too  little  to  him,  is  of  no  consequence 
as  to  the  facts  of  that  case  or  similar  ones. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  century  saw  in 
England  a  revival  of  ancient  methods,  which 
has  continued  with  laudable  results  to  the 
present  day.  I  shall  make  no  reference  to  what 
was  done  in  a  similar  way  in  France  and  in 
Germany,  especially  because  one  important  side 
which  the  English  tried  for  was  not  properly 
cared  for  on  the  Continent,  and  that  is  the  mak- 
ing of  glass  fairly  similar  to  the  ancient  material 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Making  of  Windows,  A  colour  study  is 
made  at  each  moment,  as  he  prefers,  of  the 
system  of  chromatic  decoration  to  be  employed 
by  the  designer.  A  full-size  drawing  is  also 
made,  in  which  the  outlines  of  the  figures, 
pieces  of  landscape,  decorative  patterns,  etc., 
are  carefully  drawn,  all  of  the  full  size  of  the 
intended  pieces  of  glass,  and  sometimes  coloured. 
Upon  this  "  cartoon,"  as  it  is  generally  called, 
the  pieces  of  the  leads  are  marked  with  accuracy, 
or  this  is  done  on  separate  drawiug.  The  lines 
of  this  cartoon  are  transferred  to  other  sheets  of 
paper,  several  such  transfers  being  made.  One  of 
these  transfers  is  cut  up  into  pieces  representing 
the  pieces  of  glass  which  are  to  be  cut.  Upon 
another  of  these  transfers  the  lead  lines  must  be 
accurately  marke<l,  if  they  have  not  already 
been  so  transferred  from  the  cartoon.  Now,  as 
in  mediaeval  times,  a  drawing  or  cartoon  haa  to 
have  the  lead  lines  distinctly  indicated  before 
the  work  upon  the  glass  is  begun.  In  the  early 
mediaeval  directions  which  we  have,  the  lead 
lines  alone  are  mentioned.  It  may  even  be 
supposed  that  in  many  of  the  earlier  and  finer 
windows  there  was  little  indicated  in  the  cartoon 
besides  the  lead  lines,  the  painting  of  the  actual 
pieces  of  glass  being  lefl  to  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  artist,  who  would  probably  be  the 
same  man  who  had  made  the  cartoon  or  transfer 
upon  which  the  leads  were  marked.  Of  course, 
fragmentary  cartoons  of  parts  may  be  made  of 
one  single  detail.  Upon  a  large  sheet  of  plate 
glass,  commonly  called  a  glans  easel,  the  divided 
pieces  of  the  transfer,  above  described,  are 
arranged  together,  and  the  artist  having  pre- 
viously decided  upon  the  colour  of  some  one  of 
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the  pieces  of  glass  in  the  future  window,  lays 
this  piece  upon  the  paper  pattern  at  the  point 
where  that  particular  colour  is  to  be  used.  The 
piece  of  paper  which  has  hitherto  represented 
the  piece  of  glass  is  removed,  so  that  the  effect 
of  the  glass  may  be  judged  by  transmitted  light. 
The  piece  of  glass  being  in  this  way  finally 
decided,  the  workman  marks  upon  the  gkfis 
what  he  is  to  cut  out,  or  else  places  the  paper 
pattern  immediately  upon  it  and  follows  the 
edges  with  a  diamond.  Before  the  introduction 
of  this  use  of  the  diamond,  the  glass  was  cut 
with  a  hot  iron.  It  should  be  said,  hower^, 
that  in  a  good  deal  of  simple  work  and  in  much 
of  the  work  which  the  I^glish  do  to-day,  the 
indication  of  the  colour  of  glass  is  made  on  the 
cartoon,  or  on  some  other  drawing,  by  the  mere 
use  of  letter  and  number.  In  very  special  glasB, 
like  the  American  opalescent  glass,  there  is  in 
unlimited  choice,  and  such  simple  methods  are 
only  for  cheap  work. 

The  piece  of  glass,  cut  to  the  right  shape,  is 
sectured  to  the  glass  easel  by  some  cohedve 
matter,  such  as  wax.  The  replacing  of  pieces 
of  paper  by  pieces  of  glass  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  is  continued  until  the  entire  window,  or 
so  much  of  it  as  the  easel  will  accommodate,  is 
in  place  upon  the  easel,  but,  of  course,  without 
its  leads.  This  process  enables  the  artist  to 
change  or  modify  the  colour  scheme  to  almost 
any  extent.  If  needed,  upon  these  pieces  be 
then  paints  in  enamel  colour,  which  pieces  are 
separately  placed  in  the  kiln  and  fired  until  the 
enamel  is  fixed. 

Plating  is  also  used  to  alter  the  effect  of  colour. 
This  means  the  superposition  of  one  piece  of  glass 
upon  one  or  more  others,  so  as  to  vary  the  colour 
or  its  depth,  or  the  modelling  of  the  gradations 
of  colour  contained  in  it. 

After  the  pieces  of  glass  have  all  been  cut, 
they  are  joined  together  by  a  lead  ribbon,  with 
flanges,  having  nearly  the  section  of  a  capital  I. 
The  pieces  of  glass  used  in  plating,  which  may 
be  two  or  three  thick,  are  held  by  lead  bars  of 
similar  character,  especially  soldered  to  the  lead 
of  the  main  surface  of  the  window,  or  a  wider 
grooved  lead  is  used.  The  leads  are  finally 
secured  to  iron  bars  and  armatures,  by  whidi 
the  window  is  kept  in  place  in  the  window 
opening. 

The  essential  mechanism  for  stained  glass 
windows  is,  therefore,  of  a  very  simple,  almost 
childish,  character.  It  is  more  difficult  —  it  is 
harder  work  than  using  a  brush  with  ink  to 
draw  with,  or  a  lead  pencil,  but  it  is  of  a  similar 
infantile  nature.     That  does  not  make  it  easier. 

Let  us  see  how  near  the  description  of  the 
method  of  the  monk  Theophilus,  the  oldest  docu- 
ment we  have  on  the  making  of  stained  glass  win- 
dows, corresponds  with  the  description  just  made. 
Judging  by  certain  parts  of  the  texts,  Theophilw 
may  have  lived  in  the  second  part  of  the  twelfth 
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century.  This  is  his  way  of  making  a  window : 
"  First,"  he  says,  **  make  a  table  of  wood,  level 
and  of  such  width  and  length  that  you  may 
trace  upon  it  two  paneb  of  each  window."  This 
table  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  chalk  mixed  with 
water  and  rubbed  with  a  cloth.  On  this  prepara- 
tion, when  quite  dry,  the  artist  traces  subjects 
or  ornaments  with  a  stylus  of  lead  or  tin.  Then, 
when  his  line  is  determined  on,  he  makes  it  over 
again,  with  a  red  and  black  outline,  put  on  with 
a  brush  between  these  lines.  The  colours  are 
marked  for  each  piece  by  means  of  a  sign  or 
letter.  Suitable  pieces  of  glass  are  placed  upon 
the  table,  and  these  lines,  which  are  those  of  the 
leads,  are  traced  upon  the  glass ;  after  which 
they  are  cut  with  a  hot  iron  and  nippers. 

Theophilus  does  not  clearly  indicate  whether 
he  draws  on  his  table  what  we  now  would  call 
a  cartoon  —  the  complete  modelling  of  figures 
or  ornaments;  he  speaks  only  of  an  outline. 
However,  when  he  speaks  of  painting,  that  is  to 
say,  of  putting  on  enamel  paint-work,  indicat- 
ing modelling,  on  the  pieces  of  already  coloured 
cut  glass,  he  says  that  one  should  follow  care- 
fully the  lines  which  are  on  the  drawing.  This 
passage,  however,  relating  to  such  early  work, 
may  merely  refer  to  the  fact  that  on  these 
pieces  of  coloured  glass,  in  very  early  work,  the 
modelling  is  little  more  than  certain  lines  traced 
in  the  direction  of  a  form.  Though  wherever 
there  was  a  gradation  in  the  glass  which  the 
artist  could  use  as  modelling,  he  took  advantage 
of  it. 

In  the  gradual  attempt  to  model  more  deli- 
cately, which  has  slowly  gone  on  through  all 
these  centuries,  the  modelling  of  the  forms  repre- 
sented in  the  window  has  come  at  length  to  be 
merely  a  copying  of  a  delicate,  usually  a  very 
weak,   drawing.     This  is  not  to  say  that  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  those  which  were  imi- 
tations of  archaic  work,  or  continued  to  be  so, 
there  is  not  some  use  of  hard,  firm  lines ;  but 
they  usually  do  not  connect  with  the  leads  in  a 
successful  way.     These  windows  are  either,  as 
I  say,  archaic  imitations,  or  are  distinctly  the 
representation  of  a  drawing  on  paper  transposed 
to  glass;  and  I  mean  by  transposed^  carried 
over,  not  properly  translated,  as  they  should  be 
when  made  in  another  material.     To  meet  this 
halfway,   the  original    cartoons    are   prepared 
already  so  as  to  miss  some  of  the  great  quali- 
ties of  drawing  on  paper,  and  the  weakness  is 
at  both  ends.     Hence  we  may  see  in  some  in- 
teresting window,  by  a  superior  English  artist, 
a  surface  of  mere  drawing,  with  tints  here  and 
there  of  colour,  which  is  glass,  while  the  in- 
tensity and  richness  of  that  same  artist's  work 
is  kept  for  his  paintings  in  oil  or  distemper, 
materials  which  in  their  essential  nature  are 
less   rich,  less  powerful,  than  the  material  of 
griass. 

American  AH  of  Glass.     Some  account  of 
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the  renewal  of  the  art  of  glass  in  the  United 
States  will  be  in  place,  because  it  has  involved 
an  attempt  at  bringing  back  into  the  art  of 
glass  the  ancient  principles  which  allowed  the 
mediaeval  artists  to  make  of  their  windows, 
monuments  as  important  as  those  of  sculptiure 
and  painting,  and  to  use  the  most  splendid 
way  of  carrying  out  the  full  strength  of  colour 
and  the  strongest  expressions  of  line.  An 
analysis  of  its  origin  will  serve  again  as  a 
method  of  explaining  the  capacities  of  the  art, 
which  however  great  in  the  past,  yet  offers  pos- 
sibilities not  yet  attained. 

When  the  American  artist  first  turned  his 
attention  to  the  art  of  glass  and  the  making  of 
pictured  windows,  he  had  one  foremost  diffi- 
culty: the  best  glass,  meaning  the  material 
itself,  was  imported.  Even  then  only  poorer 
samples  came  here,  the  better  being  carefully 
culled  by  good  European  workers.  European 
manufacturers  even  objected  to  accepting  orders 
for  better  material,  as  iiguring  the  possible  sale 
of  the  more  common  sent  over.  In  limited 
quantities  and  in  limited  choice,  colour,  and 
substance,  some  was  made  here  to  supplement 
this  nee<l,  with  the  advantage  that  the  making 
of  a  few  varieties  showed  that  in  such  a  simple 
manufacture  anything  could  be  obtained  in 
small  quantity  if  needed.  The  imported  mate- 
rial seemed  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
foreign  methods  of  using  it.  There  were  no 
inferior  artists  or  superior  artisans  here  to  copy 
the  cartoons  of  designers  and  supply  smaller 
details  indicated  in  the  general  plan.  In 
Europe  such  and  such  men  were  employed  for 
such  a  part  of  the  work  on  a  window ;  some 
for  ornament,  some  for  figures,  and  some  for 
drapery,  etc., —  all  strictly  non-individual,  and 
all  their  ways  based  on  a  well-known  conven- 
tion which  has  reached  its  furthest  limit  of 
development.  No  improvement  then  could  be 
made  on  that  line. 

The  first  attempts  were  made  with  con- 
siderable novelty  of  design  and  with  great  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  line  and  composi- 
tion ;  but  all  the  more  did  the  material  betray 
by  its  thinness  the  representation  of  line  made 
by  the  connecting  leads.  Nor  were  there  fairly 
skilled  painters  to  paint  upon  this  poor  mate- 
rial of  glass,  though  some  artists  of  higher 
grade  might  occasionally  attempt  it. 

Designs  were  therefore  made,  which  were 
strictly  designs  in  lead.  Here,  again,  came 
the  difficulty  that  the  cuts,  that  is  to  say,  the 
shapes  which  the  glass  could  assume  under  the 
use  of  the  cutting  diamond  in  the  mechanic's 
hand,  were  extremely  limited,  and  any  con- 
siderable refinement  was  too  difficult  to  carry 
out  into  anything  like  practice;  but  the  idea 
persisted  of  drawing  with  the  leads,  which, 
though  at  first  a  failure  for  mechanical  reasons, 
was  in  itself  a  novelty  for  modem  times.    This 
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development  of  design,  therefore,  was  one  of  the 
first  impulses,  fiut,  as  usual,  design  cannot  be 
separated  in  the  decorative  arts  from  colour, 
even  in  its  simplest  form  of  light  and  shade. 
The  colour  of  the  inadequate  material  of  the 
glass  was  not  of  sufficient  quality  to  join  harsh 
edges  of  glass  without  the  acyoining  of  painting 
on  glass ;  for  which,  as  said  before,  there  were 
no  expert  artisans,  and  only  professional  artists, 
too  costly  to  employ  often. 

The  so-called  mosaic  work  implied  the  neces- 
sity of  considerable  range  of  what  are  called 
values,  to  be  defined  aa  degrees  of  depth  and 
tone  in  the  quality  of  the  glass ;  but  this  was 
almost  impossible  from  lack  of  material. 

Hence  arose  the  use  of  what  is  called  plating, 
superposing  one  colour  on  another  so  as  to  in- 
crease its  depth  and  richness,  to  modify  its 
transparency,  or  to  change  its  tone ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  we  plate  a  colour  with  its 
complementary  colour,  or  variatiun  of  that  com- 
plementary. Yet  there  seemed  to  be  a  possible 
future  in  a  strictly  logical  order ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  use  of  glass  in  its  purity,  untouched  by  pig- 
ment, or  added  colour,  and  joined  together  by 
leads  which  should  be  as  carefully  designed  as 
the  choice  of  glass  itself 

It  was  at  this  time  that  it  occurred  to  the 
writer  that  opal  glass,  then  made  in  this  country 
and  used  for  the  imitation  of  porcelain,  but 
often  so  badly  made  as  to  be  more  than  translu- 
cent, suggested  a  means  of  meeting  the  defects 
of  thinness  of  texture  and  flatness  of  colour, 
and  of  securing  a  permanent  recall  of  the  neces- 
sary complementary  colour.  The  deficient  pieces, 
which  were  translucent,  exhibited  that  peculiar 
effect  of  two  contrasting  colours,  which  we  call 
opaline.  The  making  of  such  glass  seems  to 
have  been  known  for  an  indefinite  period,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  glass  has  been  used 
in  this  way  in  window  work.  After  many  ex- 
periments in  having  it  coloured,  in  testing  its 
variations  in  density,  the  material  8eeme<l  to  be 
the  proper  basis  for  a  fair  venture  into  the  use 
of  free  colour  in  windows,  even  when  it  was  used 
only  in  small  patches,  alongside  of  the  English 
glass,  whose  flatness  was  relieved  by  the  opal's 
suggestion  of  complementary  colour, —  that  mys- 
terious quality  it  has  of  showing  a  golden  yellow, 
associated  with  a  violet ;  a  pink  flush  brought 
out  on  a  ground  of  green. 

From  this  moment  began  a  long  series  of  ex- 
periments in  the  making  of  opal  glass,  either  to 
recall  the  tones  of  mediaeval  glass,  or  to  increase 
the  number  of  shades  and  tones.  All  tlie  various 
firms  of  makers  of  glass  for  artistic  use  in  win- 
dows have  grown  out  of  these  first  demands  and 
struggles  of  the  first  American  artists  in  glass, 
whose  number  coidd  be  counted  twice  on  a  single 
hand. 

With  the  use  of  these  new  materials,  necessi- 
tating a  different  handling  by  the  cutter,  a  finer 
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training  and  a  habit  of  doing  more  difficult  work 
became  characteristic  of  the  American  workshop. 
The  everyday  acquirements  in  that  way  would 
have  been  some  twenty-five  years  ago  merely 
pieces  of  work  such  as  a  master  workman  might 
do  to  show  his  best  skill  occasionally.  Hence 
came  the  possibility  of  taking  up  greater  refine- 
ments of  the  lead  line, — refinements  increased 
by  the  casting  of  glass  into  shapes  already  kid 
out,  cutting  out  similar  shapes  with  acid,  stamp- 
ing and  moidding  the  glass  into  shapes,  etc. 

With  these  improvements  came  the  widening 
and  narrowing  of  leads,  the  shaping  of  the  leads 
into  irregular  forms,  so  as  to  imitate  the  touch 
of  the  brush  or  the  different  widths  of  lines. 
Moreover,  the  infinite  variety  of  modulations  of 
the  opal  glass  allowed  a  degree  of  light  and 
shade  for  each  piece,  which  not  only  gave  model- 
ling, but  also  increased  the  depth  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  darker  spaces  to  melt  softly  into  the 
harsh  lead  line. 

Painting  was  almost  wholly  dispensed  with, 
and  the  work  became  a  form  of  translucent 
mosaic,  held  together  by  lead  instead  of  cement. 
Only  the*  heads,  hands,  faces  —  wbat  the  trade 
calls  flesh  —  still  continued  to  be  painted,  espe- 
cially because  with  them  expression,  an  element 
of  design  and  not  of  colour,  would  always  be  the 
principal  aim. 

However,  in  the  anxiety  for  a  thoroughly 
logical  system  of  doing  without  any  painting,  a 
method  was  invented  by  the  writer  of  joining 
glass  without  lead,  by  melting,  or  of  joining 
exceedingly  minute  divisions  of  glass,  small  as 
those  cut  by  the  jeweller,  with  threads  of  finer 
metal,  so  that  these  should  become  almost  in- 
visible at  a  distance.  But  the  costliness  of  the 
process  and  the  great  risk  involved  in  firing, 
with  the  rude  appliances  of  the  American  work- 
shop, prevented  this  method  from  going  further 
than  a  few  examples.  The  architects,  also,  and 
clients,  had  not  enough  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  decorative  building  to  appreciate  such  a 
refinement,  and  there  still  remains  an  entire 
division  of  this  great  art  of  glass  to  be  explored. 

It  would  then  seem  that  the  theory  of  win- 
dow decoration  is  that  of  painting  in  air  with 
a  material  carrying  coloured  light.  The  first 
attempts  are  those  we  know  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  expressed  all  that  can  be  done. 
But  they  were  obliged  to  work  within  a  narrow 
limit  of  material  and  size  of  material ;  and  they 
had  neither  the  knowledge  of  representation  of 
form  of  their  classic  predecessors,  nor  their  suc- 
cessors of  the  Renaissance.  The  later  mediaeval- 
ists  fell  away  in  the  weakening  of  all  their 
intentions,  and  by  the  methods  becoming  more 
commercial.  The  Italians  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Renaissance  made  a  few  attempts  in  the  right 
direction,  embodying  the  general  principle  of  the 
past  work,  and  introducing  some  of  the  residts 
of  their  study  of  nature.    But  the  study  of  form 
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in  nature  had  become  so  important  as  to  carry 
even  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  with  it. 
The  art  of  glass  would  logically  be  one  of  the 
very  first  ones  to  be  neglected,  as  not  being  a 
proper  field  for  such  studies ;  and  indeed  all  that 
side  of  art  which  we  call  decoration  suffered 
through  its  impersonality,  and  has  never  again 
been  in  complete  union  with  the  other  side, 
either  experimental  art  or  art  as  considered  as 
the  expression  of  sentiment.  The  painters, 
anxious  to  express  their  feeling  through  the 
human  face,  for  instance,  would  wish  some 
method  ac^usted  to  delicate  fluctuation.  And 
they  gradually  turned  more  and  more  from 
monumental  work. 

HiBtorioal  Styles  in  Glass.  All  varieties  of 
art  are  properly  in  the  state  of  transition ;  so 
that  the  division  into  periods  must  always  have 
a  certain  arbitrariness.  This  is  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  the  art  of  stained  glass,  which  has 
covered  only  a  small  part  of  the  general  history 
of  art.  For  convenience,  it  may  be  well  to 
assume  the  thirteenth  century  glass  as  so  con- 
nected with  the  previous  work  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  we  may  run  them  in  together  as 
possessing  similar  characteristics,  which  are 
merely  extended  by  practice. 

There  were  stained  glass  windows,  apparently, 
by  the  year  1000  at  Tegemsee,  the  earliest 
example  claimed  as  existing ;  and  there  are  a  few 
undecided  cases  up  to  the  time  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when,  toward  the  middle,  we  have  the 
glass  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  France,  whose 
history  we  know,  and  which  remains  to  us,  but 
unfortunately  subjected  to  rearrangements. 

The  difference  of  date  of  others,  a  little  earlier 
and  a  little  later,  is  unimportant.  Part  of  the 
three  great  windows  above  the  doors  of  Chartres, 
some  at  Angers,  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  one 
at  Vendome  (perhaps  1172),  may  be  cited.  In 
the  earlier  glass,  the  most  important  feature  is 
its  deep  rich  colour,  recalling  jewels.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  there  are  cases  of  silvery 
grayness.  There  are  also  grisaille  of  ornamental 
pattern.  Medallion  windows,  that  is  to  say, 
subjects  on  small  scale  within  medallion  shapes 
set  in  ornament,  are  characteristic. 

The  strong  iron  bars  are,  except  in  the  earliest, 
bent  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  medallion. 
Rose  windows  occur  mostly  in  French  churches. 
They  are  mainly  circular  arrangements  of  the 
medallion.  Figure  and  canopy  windows  are 
frequently  placed  in  the  clearstory  and  triforium. 
The  protection  of  the  figure  by  being  placed  in 
a  sort  of  niche,  which  is  an  ingenious  way  of 
connecting  the  edge  of  the  window  with  the 
centre  so  as  to  recall  architecture,  develops  later 
into  what  are  called  canopy  windows,  and  in 
the  next  centuries,  and  up  to  the  very  end  of  the 
Gk)thic  period,  become  extraonlinary  features. 
The  border  in  the  early  glass  was  very  important, 
and  frequently  very  broad.    In  certain  cases,  as 
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at  Chartres,  it  is  used  to  tie  the  design  to  the 
wall  in  such  a  way  that  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  the  window  looks  like  the  wall  becoming 
transparent.  This  is  an  example  of  the  prin- 
ciple stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  notice.  The 
ornamental  detail  is,  of  course,  very  conventional, 
beginning  with  the  Romanesque  tradition  which 
in  Germany  lingers  far  into  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, as  at  S.  Kunibert  in  Cologne.  Heraldry 
and  the  personality  of  the  donor  are  very 
modestly  represented.  The  glass  is  very  uneven 
in  substance  and  in  colour.  The  glazing  is  dis- 
tinctly of  the  mosaic  type,  even  if  much  painted. 
No  large  pieces  of  glass  occur.  Sometimes 
masses  of  one  colour  are  made  of  many  pieces, 
whence  great  richness  in  tone.  The  painting  is 
of  one  pigment,  strongly  marked,  as  if  in  the  way 
of  a  sketch ;  and  in  the  more  important  cases, 
this  manner  of  suggesting  form  and  expression 
has  a  value  which  more  than  rivals  all  possible 
delicate  modulations  and  recalls  the  extraordi- 
nary charm  which  the  sketches  of  the  great 
masters  had,  such  as  we  see  in  the  abbreviations 
of  Rembrandt's  drawings  or  even  of  Raphael's 
sketches. 

Leads  indicate  the  movement  in  the  same 
manner  of  synthesis.  Of  course  this  implies,  in 
the  greater  examples,  the  existence  of  remarkable 
artists,  and  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  date ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  smaller  minds. 

The  early  palette  consists  of  white,  greenish, 
and  rather  clouded ;  red,  often  streaky  and  ruby- 
like; blue,  a  deep  sapphire,  and  even  inclining 
to  violet,  down  to  palest  blue.  A  turquoise  blue, 
which  in  many  of  the  French  windows  is  still 
distinctly  on  the  blue ;  yellow,  quite  strong  but 
not  reddish  ;  green,  very  pure,  like  emerald,  or 
deep  and  low  in  tone,  sometimes  inclining  to 
olive ;  purple,  brown-reddish  or  brownish ;  a 
flesh  tint,  apparently  lighter,  and  pinker  shades 
of  the  same  colours.  Violet  does  not  come 
until  later.  Though  the  palette  must  have  been 
restricted,  accident  might  have  produced  almost 
any  colour.  It  is  well  to  be  remembered  that 
from  one  source  alone,  iron,  any  of  the  colours 
can  be  obtained ;  and  also,  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, that  greater  fire  will  vary  a  colour  from 
red  to  green  or  gray. 

In  the  early  glass,  the  painting  is  thus 
described  by  Theophilus,  who  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Bontemps,  who  has  translated  him,  and  who 
has  written  on  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  of 
the  making  of  windows,  puts  him  in  the  eleventh 
century.  He  indicates  the  composition  of  a 
grisaille  or  enamel  colour  made  of  equal  parts 
of  oxide  of  copper  and  of  burnt  green  and  blue 
glass.  This,  in  powder,  is  put  on  with  a  brush, 
reserving  the  lights.  Theophilus  advises  three 
distinct  values,  "  so  that  they  may  seem  to  be 
three  colours  brought  near  one  another" ;  this  is 
spoken  of  with  regard  to  flesh.    These  gradations 
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should  be  placed  under  eye-brows,  around  eyes, 
noee,  chin,  and  so  forth.  We  can  observe  the 
same  process  in  the  printing  of  the  Japanese 
colour  prints,  which,  indeed,  in  other  tones  con- 
tain the  whole  grammar  of  the  early  glass  colour- 
scheme. 

On  these  half  tints  the  painter  drew  with  a 
brush  his  outlines  and  shadows.  A  point  was 
used  to  take  out  some  lights.  After  the  shadows, 
an  intermediate  coating  was  placed  between  the 
lighter  shadows  and  the  general  clear  tone.  The 
painter  again  took  out  lights  with  a  point  and 
edged  his  darkest  stroke  by  a  fine  line  of  white. 
The  glass,  thus  prepared,  was  placed  in  the  oven 
in  an  iron  tray,  covered  with  ashes  or  imslaked 
lime.  They  were  placed  in  the  oven  according 
to  the  resisting  power  of  their  make.  The  pieces 
of  glass  were  placed  in  lead  "cams,''  joined 
together  by  tin  soldering ;  all  this  differing  little 
from  our  present  methods. 

TheophiluB  gives  some  recommendation  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  colours,  such  as  recommend- 
ing a  white  ground  if  the  draperies  are  coloured ; 
on  the  contrary,  white  drapery  if  the  ground  is 
red  or  blue  or  coloured.  We  must  remember, 
continually,  that  the  harmony  of  colours  remained 
until  the  sixteenth  century  a  constant  preoccu- 
pation of  the  artist ;  all  the  more  in  the  earlier 
period  when  traditions  were  most  alive.  The 
local  colour,  or  natural  colour,  is  changed,  if 
necessary ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Christ  of  the 
Passion,  in  the  great  window  in  Patois,  has 
blue  hair.  The  artist  in  glass  studied,  before 
everything,  the  values  as  translated  by  colour. 
It  may  be  well  to  note  that  Theophilus  speaks 
of  France  as  being  specially  a  home  of  stained 
glass,  using  these  words,  "whatever  in  the 
precious  variety  of  their  windows  is  loved  by 
France." 

The  glass  was  cut  with  a  hot  iron.  The  use 
of  the  diamond  is  quite  late,  perhaps  not  anterior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
shape  was  completed  by  the  use  of  "grosing,*' 
that  is  to  say,  breaking  off  the  edges  with  a 
kind  of  nippers.  There  was  some  advantage  in 
this  over  the  clean  cut  of  the  diamond,  as  taking 
a  better  hold  of  the  cement  put  into  the 
leads. 

With  the  fourteenth  century,  or  intermediate 
period,  the  colour  may  be  described  as  more 
lively,  and  does  not  divide  so  distinctly  into 
colour  and  grisaille.  Thus,  both  are  used  to- 
gether in  the  same  window  (S.  Pierre,  Chartres). 
There  are  more  panels  than  medallions  in  the 
compositions  ;  decorated  canopies  begin  to  come 
into  use,  at  first  in  flat  elevation,  and  often  as 
the  most  conspicuous  point  of  the  window.  The 
windows  have  borders,  as  a  rule  narrower  than 
before  the  Tracery  lights,  which  now  form  an 
important  part  of  the  construction,  having 
borders  of  their  own.  There  is  also  a  marginal 
line  of  white  as  a  natural  insistence  upon  the 
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shape  of  the  division.     This  persists  to^y  in 
what  is  called  "  the  white  line." 

The  use  of  this  white  line  marks  a  distinct 
view  of  the  problem  of  treating  an  opening,  u 
stated  in  the  first  paragraphs  of  this  notice. 

Sometimes  the  white  line  was  broad  enoogfa 
to  have  a  pattern  painted  on  it,  or  to  be  bn^ 
by  ornament  or  colour.  The  yeUow  stain  which 
gives  its  name  to  stained  glass  comes  in  at  this 
period.  It  was  an  important  invention,  and  its 
complete  sinking  into  the  glass  separates  it  from 
painting  by  enamels.  It  is  more  delicate  than 
pot  metal,  and  helps  to  brighten  these  later 
windows  and  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
lead  in  certain  cases.  However  gracefiil  the 
figures  may  be,  they  are  less  natural  than  in  the 
early  work,  and  posed  more.  There  is  much 
use  of  diaper  pattern  in  background ;  ornament 
inevitably  becomes  more  naturalistic ;  the  glass 
material  is  more  even,  sometimes  lighter ;  flesh 
tint  becomes  white,  and  white  glass,  which  before 
had  always  been  more  or  less  coloured,  is  now 
almost  white ;  the  painting  becomes  mote 
delicate ;  stippling  begins  to  be  used  at  the  end 
of  the  period. 

More  green  is  introduced,  and  more  yellow, 
and  there  are  combinations  of  yellow  and  green. 
Green  is  used  for  background.  There  is  much 
more  olive  green.  In  some  Gkrman  windows, 
green,  yellow,  purple,  and  brown  are  the  main 
colours.  Occasionally  pale  blue  ia  made  green 
by  the  yellow  stain. 

With  the  fifteenth  century,  glass  ia  made  in 
larger  sheets,  is  lighter  in  fact  as  wdl  as  in 
effect,  and  white  is  more  used.  Canopies  become 
more  and  more  important;  the  screens  behind 
figures  are  more  and  more  used,  and,  of  course, 
the  yellow  stain  becomes  more  important  Ar- 
morial bearings,  and  the  donors  of  windows,  are 
on  a  larger  scale.  Borders  are  often  left  out  in 
the  canopy  designs.  Naturally,  there  is  a  more 
curious  use  of  material.  The  graded  glass  is 
used  to  suggest  shading  or  local  colour,  or  to 
imitate  marble,  for  instance.  Glassea,  first  blue 
and  later  red,  are  abraded  for  a  white  pattern ; 
attempts  at  landscape  and  atmospheric  effects 
are  made,  and  occasionally  the  picture  runs 
through  several  lights.  The  colours  are  higher 
and  sometimes  grayer.    Red  glass  is  leas  crimson. 

As  with  the  fifteenth  century  comes  the  de- 
velopment of  the  art  of  painting,  the  drawing 
is  no  longer  archaic,  and  is  sometimes  exceUent 
Painting  is  still  more  delicate  ;  stippling  is  used ; 
figures  and  ornament  carefully  shaded.  Natu- 
rally, too,  with  this  development,  the  lead  lines 
tend  to  be  less  a  part  of  the  design,  and  finally 
do  not  even  convey  it ;  but  there  remains,  evai 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  manner  of  arranging 
the  leading  in  a  handsome  way.  This  dies  out 
gradually,  and  is  one  of  the  grave  defidendes 
of  modern  work.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
there  is  still  a  close  connection  between  the 
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painter  in  distemper  or  oil,  beginning  to  feel 
the  possibilities  of  his  art,  and  the  artist  in 
glass. 

Of  this  we  shall  speak  later  as  we  pass  into 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  brings  in  the  Re- 
naissance of  the  North.  In  what  we  have  been 
considering,  we  have  not  brought  in  the  Italian 
as  subject  to  these  styles.  The  Italian  glass 
does  not  express  its  date  as  does  Northern  glass. 
The  persistence  of  the  classical  feeling  is  seen  in 
Italian  work  even  of  an  early  date,  whose  man- 
ner recalls  the  earlier  Northern  manners,  that 
is  to  say,  a  strict  mosaic  treatment  of  glass  and 
a  scorning  of  small  modelling  and  detail  It 
also  happens  that  often  the  painting  upon  the 
glass  has  been  worn  away,  so  that  the  exact 
effect  of  its  use  cannot  be  determined.  Yet  we 
know  that  the  Italians  used  paint  to  attenuate 
or  affect  certain  crudities  of  their  material. 

However  unimportant  the  Italian  glass  is  in 
quantity,  it  has  carried  out  almost  to  the  end 
some  of  the  better  principles  and  finer  ways. 
We  do  not  expect  it  in  such  quantities  as  in  the 
North,  for  the  development  of  the  fresco,  and 
afterward  of  the  painting  to  be  placed  in 
churches,  was  not  favourable  to  closing  out  light 
or  modifying  it  extremely  by  colour.  There  are 
certain  points  which  are  what  might  be  expected 
of  the  Italian  :  a  certain  colouring  of  such  parts 
as  canopy  and  its  frame,  which  is  less  bald  and 
obvious  than  the  Northern  one.  The  design  is 
also  simpler,  and  recalls  the  architectural  work 
of  the  frescoes.  With  the  development  of 
painting  on  wall  and  canvas,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  more  difficult  material,  glass, 
should  equally  continue  its  development,  espe- 
cially with  no  accumulation  of  tradition.  And 
it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  artists  would 
inevitably  turn  to  those  manners  in  which  they 
could  best  and  most  easily  express  themselves, 
as  well  as  continue  the  study  of  external  nature, 
of  which  the  art  of  painting  was  but  one  form. 

The  art  of  glass,  however  stupendous  in  its 
possible  results,  is  not  favourable  to  the  expres- 
sion of  delicate  sentiment.  Its  very  power  is 
in  its  way.  As,  for  instance,  in  music,  the 
instruments  used  to  express  fine  shades  of  mean- 
ing are  developed  singly  for  that  purpose.  And 
yet  what  few  specimens  there  are  of  later 
Italian  glass  of  the  fourteenth  century  are 
sufficient  to  show  what  could  be  done  in  glass 
upon  the  lines  of  the  development  of  that  period 
and  in  a  manner  connecting  thoroughly  with  the 
earliest  and  best  work.  We  can  see,  also,  how 
completely  the  painting  of  the  Italian  Quattro 
Cento  could  be  translated  into  glass.  But  it 
would  have  needed  men  of  the  same  power  as 
those  who  worked  on  wall  or  canvas.  Along 
such  lines  there  might  have  been  a  full  continua- 
tion, and  it  is  on  such  lines  that  the  future 
serious  work  must  go.  It  is  impossible  to  ask 
of  the  artist  who  is  abreast  of  his  time  to  turn 
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back  and  foi^t  the  materiab  of  his  knowledge. 
He  may  insist  upon  some  more  than  upon  others, 
but  that  he  does  in  whatever  department  of 
technique  he  works. 

In  the  North  the  very  fact  of  the  existence 
of  a  previous  method  of  glass,  already  somewhat 
degraded,  seems  to  have  interfered  with  the  full 
expression  of  the  few  painters  who  undertook  to 
work  in  glass.  We  shall  see  this  later  in  the 
case  of  Van  Orley,  at  Brussels.  He  abandons 
in  his  glass  some  of  the  best  developments  of 
the  art  of  painting. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  North,  Gothic 
traditions  survive,  even  in  the  furthest  Renais- 
sance, perhaps  in  many  cases  helping  to  ii:\jure 
the  new  style  by  cramping  it,  and  also  by 
opposing,  through  tradition,  an  application  of 
the  general  principles  of  painting.  It  must 
be  owned,  however,  that  the  Italian  influence 
in  the  Renaissance  of  the  North  was  not  of  the 
better  kind,  and  was  more  or  less  a  side  devel- 
opment of  painting,  destined  to  destroy  it  later 
in  its  own  country.  For  example,  we  see  how, 
in  that  remarkable  book,  the  first  treatise  on 
Decoration,  the  Hypnerotomachia  of  PoliphU 
his,  the  beautiful,  easy  designs  of  the  Venetian 
artist  (which  give  figures  not  strictly  within 
the  canon  of  proportion,  and  ornament  largely 
treated)  are  changed  for  the  worse  in  the  French 
edition  published  soon  after.  The  misunder- 
stood Italian  influence  on  the  French  draughts- 
man, traditionally  a  famous  one,  J.  Cousin,  has 
made  him  design  these  small  figures  over  again, 
so  as  to  give  them  the  requisite  "number  of 
heads,"  and,  in  general  restudy,  their  anatomy 
and  the  probability  of  their  drapery.  This  is  a 
type  of  what  happened  in  most  of  the  foreign 
applications  of  the  new  departure  in  design. 

As  the  separate  study  of  various  naturalistic 
points,  perspective,  anatomy,  etc.,  became  more 
advanced,  certain  principles  of  general  design 
were  less  noticed.  This  was  the  case  with  all 
forms  of  art.  The  development  of  the  picture 
as  a  representation  of  nature,  involving  a  loosen- 
ing of  the  subject  in  the  fr'ame,  detached  artists 
more  and  more  frt)m  that  one  principle  which  I 
first  noted, — the  connection  with  the  border. 
In  painting,  as  we  now  understand  it,  this  defi- 
ciency, if  it  be  one,  is  not  felt,  because  of  the 
question  of  tone  and  chiaroscuro,  supplementing 
our  need  for  line  and  construction.  The  decora- 
tors, influenced  by  those  Italians  whose  methods 
were  followed  outside  of  Italy,  forgot  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  study  of  the  values  of  colour, 
which  were  still  carefully  kept  by  the  painters 
of  northern  Italy  and  Spain.  They  therefore 
abandoned  the  great  principles  of  decoration 
that  had  held  in  all  the  decoration  of  the  past, 
and  which,  we  notice,  have  been  so  carefully 
kept  by  the  Orientals,  notably  the  Japanese. 
The  separation  of  decorative  painting  from  the 
art  of  painting  had  begun.     These  general  con- 
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Biderations  establish  the  main  reasons  for  what 
happened,  and  to  them  we  must  add  the  social 
and  religious  dLturbanoes  that  filled  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  a  large  part  of  the 
seventeenth,  which  necessarily  broke  up  con- 
tinually the  industrial  conditions.  In  the  tra- 
ditions of  glass,  destruction  of  windows  by 
religious  fanaticism  is  one  of  the  notes  of  the 
change.  The  gradual  wish  for  more  light,  which 
had  begun  at  once  with  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  continued  increasing,  made  the 
practical  difficulty  of  a  continued  system  of 
design  still  greater,  and  as  we  get  into  the  dry 
settling  of  the  Renaissance  the  absence  of 
Roman  tradition  for  window  decoration  tended 
to  prevent  serious  attempts  at  ornamenting 
windows  in  the  new  style. 

The  increasing  division  between  the  artist  and 
artisan  is  also  a  sufficient  feu^tor  for  any  change 
or  decadence.  We  are  thus  prepared  to  see  that 
the  glass  work  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  was  neither  true  to  the  best  principles 
of  previous  glass  work  nor  of  the  best  contem- 
poraneous painting.  At  the  same  time,  a  curi- 
ous attempt  at  realism  involved  the  trying  to 
imitate  the  appearance  of  seeing  through  the  win- 
dow into  a  reality  —  an  attempt  which  was  care- 
fully avoided  by  the  great  schools  of  painting. 
One  of  the  most  splendid  of  these  attempts, 
typifying  some  of  the  best  late  Renaissance  work, 
is  the  great  window  of  S.  Gudule  in  Brussels. 
A  huge  monumental  structure  fills  the  greater 
part  of  the  window,  not  making  a  canopy  over 
the  subject.  Figures  stand  aji^nst  it  or  against 
the  sky,  beyond  which  is  a  delicate  painting  on 
gray  blue,  giving  a  considerable  effect  of  reality. 
This  is  increased  by  the  shadow  of  the  architec- 
tural part.  But  the  result  is  what  it  might  be 
in  painting :  the  figures  look  as  if  cut  out  and 
set  up  against  the  distance.  This  is  one  of  the 
splendid  examples,  and  a  great  work  of  art, 
notwithstanding  the  mistakes.  It  gives  the  char- 
ac^teristics  of  Renaissance  glass,  —  monumental 
work  with  figures  in  front,  strong  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade,  an  attempt  at  accurate  perspec- 
tive, and  an  attempt  at  atmospheric  effect  in 
the  distance,  not  continued  into  the  foreground. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
in  many  pieces  of  more  intelligent  work  later, 
the  shadows  are  obtained  by  separate  glass  and 
not  by  mere  painting.  But  the  tendency  to 
paint  as  much  as  possible  was  inseparable  from 
the  tendency  to  obtain  modelling.  The  use  of 
enamel  colour  is  also  a  mark  of  the  period,  and 
probably  did  not  reach  its  possible  results  from 
the  fact  of  the  separation  of  the  art  of  the  artist 
designer  from  that  of  the  craftsman.  Occasion- 
ally, in  certain  places,  these  two  connected,  per- 
haps owing  to  the  tradition  of  certain  families  of 
artists  and  artisans. 

Certain  details  of  style  may  be  indicated : 
canopy  and  sometimes  a  rich  frieze  and  cornice 
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occasionally  filled  with  subjects.     Occasionallj 
the  figures  are  seen  ihroxugh  the  monomental 
ornamentation.     Naturally,  the  portraits  of  the 
donors,  sometimes  of  great  beauty  of  execution, 
occupied  important  parts  of  the  window.    The 
spaces  of  the  window  above  the  architectunl 
ornamentation  are  often  merely  of  clear  ^ass 
glazed  in  squares  or  diamonds,  as  in  S.  Gudule 
above  mentioned.     Earlier  windows  have  a  col- 
oiured  ground  above  the  Renaissance  canopy. 
The  pot  metal  colours  are  used  for  the  figures, 
while  white  glass  is  used  for  the  architecture. 
The  delicate  distance  is  painted  in  landscape,  in 
architecture,  and  sometimes  in  figures.    This  is 
painted  sometimes  on  white,  sometimes  on  faintly 
coloured  glass.    The  tracery  lights  often  contain 
figure  subjects.     The  detail  of  ornament  aban 
dons  the  Gothic  leafage.     Screens  and  draperies 
have  patterns  in  white  and  yellow  stain,  or  on 
ruby  or  other  coloured  grounds,  produced  by 
abrading  the  colour  and  painting  and  staining 
the  white.     Other  patterns  are  stained  on  the 
coloured  glass,  yellow  on  blue  making  green,  and 
so  forth.     The  pieces  of  glass  become  larger  and 
larger. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  art  of  the 
sixteenth  continues,  more  and  more  in  the  same 
direction,  with  more  painting  instead  of  coloured 
glass,  with  a  heavier  use  of  it,  and  usually  less 
skill,  so  that  its  lastingness  is  less  great  than 
that  of  earlier  monuments,  and  more  especially 
the  lead  line  is  in  the  way,  and  looks  ugly  and 
unnecessary.  This,  of  course,  is  felt  more  in  the 
smaller  work  than  in  the  very  large  windows. 

In  the  famous  windows  of  Gouda,  in  Holland, 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  the  carry- 
ing out  of  an  attempt  at  resdistic  rendering, 
which  still  preserved  a  great  many  traditions  of 
mechanism.     They  cannot  be  described  in  our 
small  space ;  but  though  very  deficient  in  the 
greater  elements  of  art,  that  is  to  say,  in  line, 
composition,  colour,  and  moral  elevation  of  char- 
acter or  purpose,  they  remain  examples  of  vhat 
might  have  been  done  had  their  makers  been 
men  of  genius  instead  of  excellent  traditional 
artisans.     Their  effect   is   much   enhanced  by 
whitewashed  wall,  and  we  must  consider  ako 
that  greater  lighting  and  whitewash  had  much 
to  do  with  later  windows.    The  Gouda  window*  s 
are  attempts  at  using  great  masses  of  architec- 
ture and   landscape,  and   their    reputation  is 
deserved  so   far  as  the  extraordinary  coiuuge 
with  which  the  artists  have  carried  out  the  pro- 
ject of  what  might  be  called  big  pictures.    But 
they  are  distinctly  the  work  of  inferior  minds. 
Perhaps    had    many  excellent    designers  who 
worked  for  the  Renaissance  windows  found  such 
men  as    the  Crabeths  and   their    pupils  and 
assistants  to  carry  out  their  intentions,  a  more 
adequate  representation  of  what  the  Renaissance 
ideas  were  capable  of  might  be   found.     The 
French  draughtsmen  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
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and  many  of  the  Grerraans  of  very  high  grade, 
have  made  designs  for  glass  in  themselves  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  names  of  Aldegrever, 
of  Holbein,  of  Diirer,  of  Baldung  Griin,  and 
of  Jean  Cousin  are  sufficiently  important  to 
show  how  slowly  the  artists  detached  themselves 
from  the  workman ;  but  though  we  have  many 
designs  remaining,  we  have  no  equivalent  repre- 
sentations. Occasionally  in  some  of  the  French 
windows,  notably  those  attributed  to  Jean 
Cousin,  one  can  recognize  in  actual  execution 
the  hand  of  a  better  artist  retouching  the 
inferior  work.  Mere  mention  can  be  made,  but 
it  is  essential,  of  the  windows  used  for  private 
dwellings,  as  distinguished  from  churches, 
wherein,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  window  had  merely  a  space  in  it 
reserved  for  coloured  glass.  Many  of  these  de- 
signs are  remarkably  successful,  both  in  their 
intention  and  in  their  execution ;  and  even  to  a 
very  late  date  in  Holland  the  treatment  of  these 
windows  is  perfectly  well  adapted  to  the  inten- 
tion of  private  dwellings. 

In  Germany  and  Switzerland  especially,  these 
panels,  carrying  coats  of  arms  and  supporters,  or 
figures  acting  as  such,  are  very  often  pleasant 
works  of  art  and  thoroughly  well  understood  in 
their  desigu  and  execution. 

The  painting  and  enamel  which  occupies  part 
of  them  is  relieved  by  the  intelligent  use  of  pot 
metal  colours,  to  give  character.  The  designs 
of  Holbein  or  Diirer,  of  Manuel  Deutsch,  of 
Baldung  Griin,  for  similar  subjects,  are  the  types 
of  that  special  class  of  work  of  which  extraor- 
dinary examples  can  be  seen  at  Basle. 

The  eighteenth  century  has  little  to  tell  us. 
Leaded  glass  is  still  much  used.  Already  with 
the  seventeenth  century  the  making  of  coloured 
glass  had  so  declined  as  to  make  it  occasionally 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  great  dislike  for  the 
earlier  work,  or  anything  that  recalled  the 
Gothic,  and  for  splendour  of  colour,  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  a  very  intelligent 
admirer  of  art,  President  de  Brosses  (in  his 
Journey  in  Itcdy\  uses  the  example  of  the 
mosaics  of  S.  Mark  as  a  type  of  all  that  is 
abominable  in  art.  The  word  "  Grothic  "  became, 
as  we  know,  a  term  of  reproach.  The  tendency 
of  religious  services  to  depend  on  preaching  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  the  most  sacred, 
from  national  and  religious  reasons,  of  the  great 
windows  of  Chartres  —  a  window  placed  by  St. 
Louis,  king  of  France,  was  taken  down  so  as  to 
allow  the  preacher  of  the  day  to  be  seen  in  a 
clear  light.  It  is  tme  that  other  reasons  of 
lighting  certain  modern  works  of  art  were  also 
^ven,  and  that  frequently. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  temper  of  the 
time,  in  and  out  of  decoration,  was  one  of  avoid- 
ance of  the  more  solemn  sides  of  art.  Perhaps 
something  might  have  been  done  had  not  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  already  broken 
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the  traditions.  Le  Vieil,  perhaps  the  only  and 
last  of  the  artists  in  glass  in  France  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  and  the  author  of  an 
important  treatise,  remarks  that  "  there  are  still 
coats  of  arms  placed  in  the  windows,  and  through 
their  use  we  keep  up  the  only  practical  ac- 
quaintance we  have  with  the  art  of  glass  paint- 
ing." At  any  rate,  England  alone  seems  to 
have  kept  some  intention  of  trying  the  effects 
of  glass.  The  famous  windows  for  which  Sir 
Joshua  painted  the  studies  I  have  referred  to 
elsewhere. 

The  details  of  the  resuscitation  of  stained 
glass,  owing  to  the  interest  in  Gothic  art,  I 
shall  not  go  into  liirther  than  to  state  that  they 
came  to  a  point  of  considerable  importance  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Before  that,  in  various  places,  attempts  at 
imitation  of  older  work  were  made ;  one  of  the 
main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  back  at 
the  meaning  of  the  old  work  being  in  the  make 
of  glass  itself.  The  resuscitations  were  all 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  painting  on  the  glass 
was  still  considered  an  obligation,  and  filled  the 
mind  of  the  artist  and  his  encouragers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Chevreul,  the  eminent 
scientist,  called  the  attention  of  the  architects 
and  designers  for  glass  to  the  mam  pnnciples 
of  medifBval  work  somewhere  in  the  thirties. 
He  explained  that  they  had  not  imderstood  the 
questions  of  the  material  as  affecting  colour  and 
light,  and  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  use 
of  the  complementary  colours,  which  were  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  factors  in 
use  of  colour.  Also,  that  they  treated  the  work 
as  they  might  a  drawing  more  or  less  tinted.  It 
was,  therefore,  by  no  want  of  warning  that  the 
modem  artist  in  glass  did  not  succeed  in  recall- 
ing the  principal  merits  of  ancient  work.  This 
misunderstanding  persists  to  this  day,  wherever, 
even  in  fairly  good  work,  the  whole  effect  is 
really  translatable  into  black  and  white,  or 
gradations  of  the  same.  The  use  of  glass  as 
translucent  mosaic  was  not  perceived  as  the 
main  method  of  getting  back  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples ;  and  though  many  imitations  and  restora- 
tions were  accomplished,  they  were,  like  most 
restorations  and  imitations,  mechanically  done. 
But  a  great  deal  of  intelligent  imitation  was 
done  in  England,  and  still  more  or  less  persists. 
When  varied,  it  has  the  difficulty  of  bringing  in 
the  newer  habits  of  representation  with  older 
habits  of  design.  Some  remarkable  men  have 
devoted  some  effort  to  the  art ;  but  those  efforts 
have  been  limited  by  the  separation  of  the 
draughtsmen  from  the  executants  in  the  glass, 
so  that  the  most  famous  of  these,  Bume- Jones, 
complained  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  1873, 
that  his  designs  assumed  a  commercial  shape 
when  translated  into  glass,  though  made  through 
the  firm  of  a  sympathetic  manufacturer  and  a 
very  intelligent  designer  himself,  Mr.  Morris. 
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The  difficulty  still  persists,  and  must  continue 
as  long  as  the  drawing  and  cartoon  are  the  main 
points,  and  the  execution  made  so  easy  that,  as 
Bume-Jones  noticed,  each  work  could  be  re- 
peated indefinitely,  thereby  becoming  strictly 
commercial. 

The  possible  future  of  the  use  of  glass  in 
windows  as  decoration  is  much  larger  than  would 
seem  even  yet  at  present.  The  general  devel- 
opment of  its  make  points  to  a  number  of  new 
uses  :  when  the  wall  itself  will  be  of  glass  and 
a  large  part  of  the  construction.  However 
fitted  together,  the  window  may  become  all  the 
richer.  But  these  considerations  are  not  his- 
torical, nor  would  an  appreciation  of  present  or 
late  work,  which  can  be  found  describe  in  print 
or  is  within  easy  access.  Personal  motives  of 
proper  courtesy  also  prevent  my  formulating 
any  judgment. 

—  JoHX  La  Faroe. 

£mile  Am6,  Becherches  sur  les  vitraux  in- 
colores  de  V  Tonne^  1864  ;  Api)ert  and  Henlivauz, 
Verre  et  Verreries^  18U4  ;  La  Verrerie  depuis 
vingt  ans,  1896 ;  Albert  Babeau,  Linard  Ooutier 
et  ses  fllSy  peintres  t?«mer«,  1888 ;  Troyes ; 
Belhomme,  Status  des  peintres  verriers  de  Tou- 
louse au  XVI*  siecle,  1843,  Toulouse;  L'Abbfe 
Blanquart.  Notice  sur  les  vitraux  de  Gisors^  pre- 
miere partiey  les  peintres  verriersy  1884,  Pontoise, 
imp.  de  A.  Paris  (extrait  des  M6moire«  de  la 
Soci6tfe  historique  du  Vexin,  Tome  III.)  *»  ti- 
Bontemps,  Guide  du  verrier;  traiU  historique  et 
pratique  de  la  fabrication  des  verres,  cristanr^ 
vitrauXy  1868 ;  Peinture  sur  verre  au  XIX* 
siecle.  Les  secrets  de  cet  art  sont-ils  re- 
trouvh  f  Quelqnes  rejlerions  sur  ce  sujet 
adresshs  aujr  sarants  et  artistes^  Paris,  1846; 
BuUeau,  Vitraux  de  X.  D.  de  ChaHres;  Cahier, 
Caracteristique  des  saints,  1867  ;  Cahier  and  Mar- 
tin, Monographie  de  la  cathedrale  de  Bourges; 
Capronnier,  Vitraux  de  la  cathedrale  de  Tournay^ 
1848.  Bnixelles ;  L.  Charles,  Atelier  de  verrier  h 
la  Fert^'Bernard  h  la  Jin  du  XV*  siecle  et  au 
XVI*,  Le  Mans,  18:)1  ;  L*Abb6  Coffinet,  Les 
peintres  Terriers  de  Troyes,  1858  ;  L'Abbfe 
Crosnier,  Vocahulaire  des  symholes  et  attrihuts. 
Tome  XIV  du  Bulletin  monumental ;  K.  de 
Cousseraaker,  Vitraux  peints  et  inc(tlores  des 
Sglises  de  la  Flandre  maritime,  18<M),  Lille  ; 
L.  F.  Day.  Windoics,  1897  ;  Andr6  F^llbien,  iJes 
principes  de  Varchitecture,  de  la  sculpture  et  de  la 
peinture,  1070,  Paris  (Chapitre  XXI,  Principaux 
modes  d^assemblages  usites  ^  cette  epoque  ptmr  le 
verre  hlanc)  ;  A.  Foamier,  La  verren'e  de  Por- 
tienx  (Lorraine),  1880,  Paris  ;  Gessert,  Geschirhte 
der  Glasmalerei,  18:^0,  Stuttixart  and  TUbinprn  ; 
De  Grandraaison,  Documents  inedits  pour  serrir 
a  Vhistoire  des  arts  en  Touraine  {aeni'alogie 
des  IHnaigrier),  1870,  Tours;  L'Abl)6  V. 
(tuerber,  Essai  sur  les  vitraux  de  la  cathedrale  de 
Strasbourg,  1848,  Strasbourg ;  Docteur  Hafiier, 
Les  chef's  (Vo'uvre  de  la  peinture  Suisse  sur  verre, 
publies  par  la  Societe  d''hist(tire  et  (Vantiquit^  de 
Winterthur,  photographies  d'apres  les  peintures 
originates  sur  verre,  exisfautes  en  diffirents 
lieux,  1892,  Berlin  ;  llerbertr«r,  Die  dltesten  Glas- 
gemalde  im  Dom  zu  Augsburg,  1H<M),  in  Der  Him- 
merschen  Buchdruckerei,  Auu'sburg  ;  Holbein,  le 
jeune,  IJotuvre  de  Hans,  photographs  of  drawings 
for   glass  by   Braun ;    Henry    Holiday,    Stained 
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Glass  as  an  Art,  London,  1897 ;  Eug^e  Hucher, 
Vitraux  de  la  cathedrale  du  Mans,  Le  Mans, 
1864  ;  Ingres,  Vitraux  de  la  chapelle  Saint^Perdir 
nandy    1846   (planches)  ;     Kankel,    Glasmacher- 
kunst,  1766 ;  Paul    Lacroix,  Peinture  sur  tmt, 
in  Volume  V.  of  Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Benaissanee, 
1848,  Paris  ;   J.  La  Fai^e,  The  American  AH  of 
Glass,  1893  ;   Hyacinthe  Langlois,   £89ai  sur  la 
peinture  sur  verre,  1832,  Rouen ;    Ferdio&nd  de 
Lasteyrie,    Histoire    de    la  peinture  sur  vem, 
d^apres  les  monuments  fran^ais  de  France,  1&43, 
Paris ;   M.   A.  Lenoir,    Traite    historique  de  la 
peinture    sur    verre,    et    description   de   vitraux 
anciens  et  modernes,  pour  servir  h  Vhistoirt  di 
Vart  en  France,  1866 ;   Pierre  Le  Vieil,  L'art  de 
la  peinture  sur  verre   (dans  les  arts  et  metiers 
de    r Academic),    1774,    Paris ;    Edmond   L^vy, 
Histoire  de  la  peinture  sur  verre  en  Europe,  18W, 
Bruxelles ;    Lucien  Magne,  Vaeuvre  des  peintres 
verrier s  fran^ais,      Verrieres   de    Montmorenq/, 
d^Ecouen  et  de  Chantilly,  1886,  Paris ;  Marchand 
et  les  abb6s  Bourass^  et  Manceau,   Verrieres  di 
chceur  de  V^glise  metropolitaine  de  Tours,  1648, 
Tours;  L'Abb^  L.  Marsaux,  Vitraux  de  Veglise 
Saint- Martin,  de  Groslay,  1889,  Paris;  Albert  de 
M^loizes,  Les  vitraux  de  la  cathedrale  de  Bourges, 
posterieurs    au    XIII*  siecle,   Bourges ;    F.  de 
M6ly,   Etudes  iconog^aphiques    sur   Ich   tUravi 
du    XIII*    siecle    de    la    cathedrale    de    Char- 
tres,   1888,  Bruges    (extrait  de  I'Art   ChrHien)] 
Mrs.  Merrifield,   Original  IWatises,  1W9;  i)\\m 
Merson,     Les    Vitraux,     Paris,    1895;    L'AbW 
Michand,   Notice    sur    Vkglise  de   Saint-Xicolas 
de  Ch^tillon-sur-Seine,  son  origine,  son  architect 
ture,   ses    verrikres,   Dijon,  1870  ;    Aubin   Louis 
Millin,  Antiquites  nationales  ou  recueil  des  monu- 
ments pour  servir  d  Vhistoire  gfn^rale  et  partieu- 
Hire  de  Vempire  fran^ais,   tels    que   t<>mbeauz, 
inscriptions,  statues,  vitraux,  fresques  tirees  des 
abbayes,   monasteres,    chateaux    et    autres  lieuz 
devenus  domaines  nationaux,  1790,  Paris;  Rondoi 
Natalis,  Peintres  sur  verre  de  Troyes^  du  XIV*  et 
du  XV* siecle,  1887.  Nogent-le-Rotrou  ;  Alexander 
Nesbitt,    Glass,    South    Kensington    Handbooks, 
1888 ;   L.  Ottin,  Vart  de  faire  un  vitrail  Paris, 
1892  ;     Pierre   Pelletier,   Les    verrters    dans  le 
Lyonnais     et    le    Forez,    1886,    Paris;    L'AbW 
Perdreau    Guide    du   visiteyr   et    du   pelerin  h 
Veglise   Saint-Etienne-du-Mont,   brochure  in  16, 
Paris  ;  J.  P.  Schmidt,  Monuments  religievx,  li*59; 
C.    Schoefer    et     A.     Rossteucher,     Vorneme^ 
dans  les  vitraux  du  Moyen  Age   et  de  la  Renais- 
sance.    Vitraux  allemands  prove nant  de  Marburg, 
Alterberg,  Immenhausen,  Xordelhausen,  Lingen, 
Ulm,  Augsburg,    Strasbourg,   etc.  ;     R.  Stur^ 
Decorative   Windows   in  England  and  America, 
181W-7  ;   L'Abbfe  Texier,  Histoire  de  la  peinture 
sur  verre  dans  le  Limousin,  1847,  Paris;  Biftoire. 
de  la  peinture  sur  verre,  1850  ;    Lemoine  Th6o 
phile   Diversarum  artium  Schedula,  traduit  par 
le  comte  de  Lescalopier,   Toulouse,   1843;   tw\e 
Thibaud,   Cotiside rations  historiqnes  et  critiq^ts 
sur  les  vitraux    anciens  et   modernes  et  sur  la 
peinture  sur  verre,  1842  ;  L.  C.  Tiffany,  American 
Art  Supreme  in   Coloured   Glass,    Forum,  XV., 
621,  July,  1893;  Villard  de  Honnecourt,  Beprf^- 
duction  exacte  de  Valbum  de  V.  de  Honnect>\tr(, 
18r)8 ;     VioUet-le-Duc,    article,    Vitraux.   in  ihe 
Dictionnaire     raisonne     d* architecture ;     ^<^ 
Weale,  Divers  Works  of  Early  Masters  in  C\rvs- 
tian  Decoration,  London,  1846 ;  N.  H.  L  Weetlike, 
History    of  Design  in   Painted    Glass,   London, 
1881-1880  ;    Charles  Winston,    An  Enquirrf  itfe? 
the  Difference  of  Style  observable  in  Ancient  Glast 
Paintings,  especially  in  England,  teith  BinU  of 
Glass  Painting  by  an  Amateur^  Oxford,  1B47. 
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WniDOW,  Fio.  21:  Bosb  Wimdow,  West  Fbohi  o 


Catharine  MPlieel  TVlndow. 
Winctoir  (vhich  8««  uoder  R). 


>ow,  Fw.  25:    RoSR  Wis 


Comp*M  Window.  In  Bnglftod,  a  bay- 
window  of  a  semicircular  or  otiierwiae  curved 
plan  ;  rare  or  obNolete  in  the  United  States. 

Oloolatlan  Wlndoir.  Same  aa  Venetian 
Wiudow, 

Hit  and  BfiM  ^71ndow.  A  window  used  in 
stables,  the  upper  sash  being  fixed  and  kI^^i 
while  the  lower  half  of  the  window  ia  filleU  in 
with  two  wood  gratiiips  the  outer  one  being 
stationary,  the  inner  one  moviiig  in  a  groove. 
The  bars  of  the  movable  grating  are  made  wider 
than  the  0|>eriiDgs  of  the  atatiuiiary  one,  so  that 
these  o|)eiiing!(  are  completely  o<ivere<l  when  the 
inner  sash  is  close<l  down.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

Lancet  Windoir.  (See  Iiancct  Arch,  under 
Arch.) 

Lowalde  Wlndoiv.  A  wi  ndow,  usually  very 
small,  set  much  beluw  the  level  of  the  larger 
windows,  esjiecially  in  a  church,  principally 
Enj;ii«h.  There  is  much  dispute  about  the  pur- 
pose of  a  lowside  window  in  a  church  ;  all  the 
eccli'siologists  agree  that  it  was  nut  originally 
glazed,  but  closed  prolxibly  by  mJid  shutters, 
and  it  has  been  noted  that  a  scat  of  solid  ma- 
terial is  ofVn  [ilaced  imineiiiatt-ly  within  the 
opening.  Wlie.i  the  lowside  window  is  very 
near  the  chancel,  it  may  have  been  intended  to 
affiird  a  view  of  the  altar  from  without;  but 
thexe  oiienings  are  found  in  all  i>arts  of  the 
church. 

OffertoTT  ^Indoiv.  Same  as  Lowside 
Window. 

Palladlan  Window.  Same  as  Venetian 
Window. 

Fed*  window.     A  window  in  such  a  pusi- 


WINDOW 

Same  m  Boee  |  tion  with  regard  to  another  and  larger  windo* 

I  above  as  to  be  supposed  to  symboliu  one  of  the 
feet  of  Christ. 

Roae  Wlndtnr.  A  circular  vis- 
dow  divided  into  compartnieiite  k 
mullions,  forming  tracery  radiating 
from,  or  having  more  or  less  geo- 
metrical relations  with,  the  eennr. 
They  are  especially  frequent  in 
French  mediieval  ercLlterture, 
where  they  occur  as  the  chandei* 
istic  central  feature  of  the  westen 
:  fronts  ami  transept,  fronts  wbirfa 
:  allow  great  size.  They  are  dii- 
'  tinguished  by  great  beauty  of  detail, 
geometrical  or  flamboyant,  acroidiog 
to  the  period  of  their  coDstniclioiL 
Some  circular  windows  of  the  IsUr 
mediceval  cathedrals  of  France  hardlj 
recognize  the  centre  as  a  geneistire 
point  for  the  traceiy.  (See  Wheel 
Window,  below.) 

Tiansom  Windoir.  A.  A  win- 
dow divided  by  a  transom  into  u 
upper  and  lower  part. 

B.    A  window  above  a  tmuom, 
B  in  a  doorway. 
Tenetiau  Window.  A  window  characteristic 
of  the  neoclassic  styles  having  an  arched  apa" 


,  BaRntasTON,  Krht,  < 


WiMi>ow,  Fio.  2T:    R08K  W:ni 


■,  BaiL-vxB  O- 


ture,  flanked  by  a  narrow,  square-headed  apotuie 
on  either  side,  separated  by  columns  or  pilast^n 


WiKDow,  Fio.  3I>^  RoBB  Window,  Beverlkt  Mihstbr,  YoREaiUBB,  c.  1220. 


WiNi>ow,  Fi<3.  2S:  RosB  Window,  Catrbdral  of  At'CR  (Oera),  Frakcb;   <*.  12nO.     Thx  Subjict  ov 

TH  K  Gl^SH  PAINTINQ  (A  OLOBV  OF  AnQBLS)  IS  INDICATED,  BUI  THB  DrAWIHO  IS  KOT  TBUBTWOBTHV. 
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Wlieel  Window.  A  large  circular  window 
on  which  the  radiation  of  traceiy  from  the  centre 
is  more  or  less  distinctly  suggested.  It  may  be 
considered  a  variety  of  the  Rose  Window,  in 
which  the  tracery  is  more  distinctly  committed 
to  a  spokelike  arrangement.  Also  called 
Catherine  Wheel  Window. 

Wyatt  Window.  In  Ireland,  a  square- 
headed  Venetian  Window,  or  a  wide  window 
divided  mto  three  openings  by  two  mullions. 

WINDOW  BACK.  The  ceiling  or  panel- 
ling occurring  under  a  window,  between  the 
stool  and  the  floor,  and  covering  the  inner 
face  of  the  breast  (see  Breast).  This  is  so 
commonly  a  piece  of  panelling  that  the  term 
**  panelle<l  back  "  is  in  use. 

WINDOW  BAR.  A.  A  muntin  ;  a  divi- 
sion of  wood,  leail,  or  iron  between  the  panes 
or  lights  of  a  sash. 

B,  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron  for  securing  a 
casement  or  the  shutters  of  any  window  when 
closed. 

C.  Same  as  Guard  Bar. 

WINDOW  BOARD.  An  inner  sill,  usually 
light  and  thin ;  a  mere  covering  for  the  top  of 
a  dwarf  wall  below  the  window  opening. 

WINDOW  FABTilNiJK.  (See  Ertpagno- 
lette  ;  Sash  Fastener. ) 

WINDOW  FRAME.  Tlie  frame,  boxed 
for  sliding  sash,  or  solid  and  rebated  for  case- 
ment, which  is  set  in  a  wall  to  receive  and 
hold  the  window. 

WINDOW  OUARD.     Same  as  Guard  Bar. 

WINDOW  IiBAD.  A  slender  bar  or  rod 
of  lead  cast  with  grooves  to  rei*eive  the  glass 
(see  Came). 

WINDOW  LEDOB.  The  narrow  shelf 
formed  by  the  stool  on  the  inside,  or  the  sill  on 
the  outside,  of  a  window. 

WINDOW  LIFT.  A  handle  secured  to  the 
lower  rail  of  a  sliding  sash  to  facilitate  the  rais- 
ing of  the  sash  ;  commonly  called  sash  lift. 

WINDOW  OPBNXIR.  A  rod  by  which  a 
window  sash,  otherwise  inaccessible,  may  be 
opened  or  closed. 

WINDOW  PANB.     (See  Pane,  B.) 

WINDOW  POST.  In  framed  building, 
one  of  the  solid  uprights  between  which  the 
Window  Frame  is  set.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  customary  to  nail  together  two  studs  to 
make  each  window  post  (compare  Door  Post 
under  Post). 

WINDOW  SASH.  The  sash  or  light 
frame,  generally  movable,  in  which  the  panes 
or  lights  of  glass  are  set. 

WINDOW  SCREEN.  A,  Any  device, 
especially  if  ornamental,  as  the  pierced  lattice 
of  the  Hindus  and  Arabs,  used  for  filling  in 
all  or  a  part  of  a  window  opening ;  it  usuaUy 
replaces  glass  and  sash  or  casement  of  any  sort. 

B.  Any  form  of  closure,  of  wire  or  other 
material,  to  prevent  insects  from  entering,  or 
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to  obstruct  the  view  of  an  interior  from  the 
outside. 

WINDOW  SEAT.      A  seat  in  the  recett 
of  a  window  between  the  inner  jambs. 


Window  Seat  in  Alnwick  Castxk,  KoRTmm- 
berland;  c.  1310. 

WINDOW  SHUTTER.  A  shutter  need  to 
darken  or  secure  a  window,  generally  panelled, 
and  hung  on  each  side  of  the  aperture,  onteide 
or  inside,  in  one  or  more  folds.  When  fonD«l 
of  frames  with  open  slats,  it  is  called  in  the 
United  States  a  Blind. 

WINDOW  SnJi.  The  bottom  or  sill  of 
a  window  opening ;  often  the  wooden  sill  of  the 
window  frame,  as  distinguished  from  the  stoue 
or  terra  cotta  sill  of  the  opening. 

WINDOW  STOOL.     (See  Stool.) 

WIND  PORCH.  A  small  vestibule,  ofta 
temporary,  planned  to  allow  the  opening  of  tit? 
outer  doors  of  a  building  without  admitting 
much  cold  air.  (Compare  Weather  Door,  under 
Door.) 

WIND  PRBSSURR  The  force  exertec 
by  wind  upon  any  part  of  a  building.  Tbi^ 
is,  generally,  matter  of  inquiry  and  precautioc 
only  in  the  matter  of  high  roofe,  or  spires ;  a? 
the  walls  of  an  ordinary  building  when  built  ic 
the  common  way  are  not  affectetl  by  any  yrax^ 
but  tornados  or  tropical  hurricanes.  The  foroe 
of  wind  upon  a  roof  is  generally  considered  »= 
a  horizontal  force,  tending  to  push  the  nxtt 
over ;  but  it  really  acts  along  a  line  nonntl  to 
the  sloping  surface.  The  tables  of  pressure  art 
made  up  in  this  way ;  and,  as  observation  ti* 
shown  that  the  winds  of  the  north  temperate 
zone  hardly  exceed  fifty  pounds  per  square  i'^^ 
of  a  surfece  normal  to   their  direction  {t^ 
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vertical),  the  extreme  pressures  are  given  as 
follows  by  Du  Bois,  The  Strains  in  Framed 
Structures, 

Angle  of  roof  with  horizon,  6*^ ;  pressure  in 

pounds,  6.6. 
Angle  of  roof  with  horizon,  30° ;  pressure  in 

pounds,  33.1. 
Angle  of  roof  with  horizon,  45° ;  pressure  in 

pounds,  44. 
Angle  of  roof  with  horizon,  60°;  pressure  in 

pounds,  50.6. 

vraUB  VAULT.  Same  as  Wine  Cellar, 
under  Cellar. 

WING.  A.  A  part  of  a  building,  or  any 
feature  of  a  building,  projecting  from  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  central  or  main  part. 

B,  One  of  the  folds  of  a  double  door  or 
screen. 

WING  WAUa.  In  bridge  building,  a  wall 
carried  from  one  side  of  one  extremity  of  the 
bridge  proper  to  retain  the  earth  of  the  ap- 
proach. In  ancient  bridges  in  flat  country,  in 
which  the  roadway  of  the  bridge  itself  was 
carried  up  a  steep  incline  from  either  extremity 
toward  the  centre,  the  wing  walls  were  unneces- 
sary, or  were  small  and  low. 

TVniLIN,  HANS. 
(See  Erwin,  I.,  von  Stein- 
bach.) 

WLNTiUk^  GARDEN. 
(See  Greenhouse.) 

WIPE  (v.).  In  plumb- 
ing, to  apply  and  smooth 
oflf  solder  when  in  a  semi- 
fluid condition,  by  wiping 
it  over  the  part  to  be 
soldered  with  a  pad  of 
leather  or  cloth. 

WJLUE  CLOTH.  A 
fabric  woven  of  wire,  the 
coarser  grades  being  net- 
tings used  for  meat  safes, 
strainers,  etc.,  and  as  lath- 
ing for  fireproof  plaster^ 
ing,  and  the  finer  grades 
being  of  gauze  used  for 
window  screens. 

'WXRE  GAUZE.  Wire 
cloth  of  fine  texture. 

^WIRE  GLASS.  (See 
under  Glass.) 

A  wire  netting,  coarser 
than  wire  cloth,  and  used  for  lathing.  (See 
Metallic  Lath,  under  Lath.) 

"WIRING.  The  process  of  fitting  and  plac- 
ing wires  in  buildings,  as  for  bells.  (For  Wir- 
ing, Electric,  see  Electrical  Appliances.) 
WTPBL,  VAN.  (See  Vanvitelli.) 
"WITH;  WITHE.  A  wall  dividing  two 
flues  in  a  chimney  stack,  generally  composed 
of  a  single  thickness  of  brick. 

WITNESS  LINE.  In  drawing,  same  as 
Reference  Line. 
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WOOD 

WITNESS  POINT.  Same  as  Reference 
Point. 

WITTE,  PIETER  DE  (PETER  CANDID) ; 

painter,  sculptor,  and  architect;    b.   1548  (at 
Bruges,  in  Belgium) ;  d.  1628. 

Peter's  father,  £lio  Candido,  was  a  Belgian 
bronze  caster  associated  with  Jean  Bologne 
(see  Bologne).  The  family  name,  de  Witte 
(White),  was  translated  into  Candido  in  Italy, 
and  became  Candid  in  Germany.  Peter  Candid 
appears  first  in  1572,  associated  with  Georgio 
Vasari  (see  Vasari)  in  his  decorative  work  in 
Rome  and  afterward  in  Florence.  In  1586  he 
attached  himself  to  the  court  of  the  dukes  of 
Bavaria  at  Munich,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
movers  in  the  introduction  of  Italian  art  into 
Bavaria,  which  followed  the  admission  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1559.  He  was  especially  employed 
upon  the  extensive  improvements  undertaken 
by  the  Elector  Maximilian  I.  at  the  Residenz 
in  Munich.  He  continued  the  decorations  of 
the  old  Residenz^  and  built  and  decorated  the 
new  palace  which  was  added  by  Maximilian  I. 
between  1607  and  1617.  In  1619  Candid 
made  designs  for  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  G^)lden  Hall  of  the  Ra>thliaus  in  Augs- 
burg, which  was  actually  executed  by  Mathias 
Kager.  The  designs  are  still  in  the  cabinet  of 
engravings  at  Munich.  He  painted  altarpieces 
in  the  Jesuit  chureh  of  S.  Michael,  at  Munich, 
and  designed  the  statue  of  S.  Michael  on  the 
fa^e  of  that  building.  In  1604  the  Elector 
Maximilian  I.  established  a  manufactory  of 
tapestry,  which  was  placed  in  charge  of  Peter 
Candid. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Ree,  Peter  Candid  sein  Leben  und 
seine  Werke ;  LUhke,  Geschichte  der  Renaissance 
in  Deutschland  ;  AUgemeine  deutsche  Biographie  ; 
Seidel,  Koniglicke  Besidem  in  MUnchen. 

WOGT,  CONRAD;  architect. 

In  1480  he  succeeded  Jost  Dotzinger  (see 
Dotzinger,  J.)  as  architect  of  the  cathedral  of 
Strasburg  (Elsass,  Crermany),  and  held  that 
office  until  1484. 

Gerard,  Les  Artistes  de  V Alsace, 

WOUlATON  hall.  In  Nottinghamshire, 
and  close  to  the  town  of  Nottingham ;  an  Eliza- 
bethan house,  little  altered,  and  having  one  fea- 
ture very  remarkable  among  English  country 
houses.  WoUaton  has  a  lofty  central  tower, 
rising,  like  the  donjon  of  a  mediaeval  strong 
castle,  above  the  lower  buildings.  This  tower 
is  occupied  within  by  a  great  hall  which 
is  60  feet  high  and  about  the  same  length. 
The  original  timber-framed  roof  is  preserved, 
and  the  lighting  of  the  hall  is  by  large  windows 
high  up  beneath  the  arches  of  the  roof. 

WOOD.  That  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  exogenous  trees  which 
is  inside  of  the  bark  and  the  soft  alburnum 
which  comes  next  to  the  bark,  and  outside  of 
the  pith.     Those  trunks  or  branches  in  which 
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there  is  much  pith  or  soft  central  body  hardly 
furnieh  wood,  in  the  onlinaiy  senee,  for  in  moBt 
treee  the  pith  becomes  unimportant  and  alrooet 
UQnoticeable  by  the  time  the  dimenBions  are 
sufficient  to  allow  of  cutting  for  timber.  By 
eitc-nition,  the  trunks  of  certain  palms  (endog- 
enous trees),  when  used  to  replace  wood  in  the 
more  usual  sense :  they  make  excellent  posts, 
beams,  bars,  and  the  like,  when  used  intact  or 
nearly  so,  as  is  common  in  many  tropical  lands. 
Bamboo  (a  grass),  and  rattan  (a  peculiar  vari- 
ety of  palm)  in  its  many  varieties,  aie  also 
used  for  purposes  to  which  their  pecuhar  light- 
ness and  great  comparative  strength  fit  them 

Wood  is  to  be  considered  as  a  solid  substance 
capable  of  being  cut  an<)  shaped  to  almost  any 
extent  without  losing  its  strength  by  such 
treatment,  provided  the  grain  is  kept  continu- 
ous for  a  sufficiently  great  distance.  As  tlie 
fibres  which  give  strength  to  the  material  lie 
almost  altogether  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  length 
of  the  trunk  or  branch,  and  as  the  adherence 


Fio.  1. 

between  these  fibres  in  the  opposite  direction 
is  limited,  the  workman  who  cuts  away  too 
much  or  cuts  too  deeply  into  one  pari^  of  the 
stick  risks  the  strength  of  the  whole,  because 
he  greatly  increases  the  danger  of  partial  split- 
ting. A  familiar  example  is  the  oniinary  axe 
helve,  which  must  be  rived  out  of  tlie  solid 
plank,  and  only  carved  into  its  peculiar  shape, 
with  care  taken  to  preserve  intact  the  full 
strength  of  the  stick  measured  by  its  smallest 
cross-section  ;  axe  helves  which  are  turned  or 
cut  by  machinery  out  of  the  solid  are  alto- 
gether untrustworthy,  bei^ause  many  of  them 
have  the  grain  running  diagonally  across  the 
finished  Jielve,  which  therefore  will  break  almost 
at  a  touch. 

In  consequence  of  these  characteristics,  wood, 
when  used  for  engineering  purposes  an<l  for  the 
ordinary  framing  of  houiics,  when  this  is  to  be 
concealed  by  sheathing  and  plastering,  is  se- 
lected with  a  view  to  the  straightness  of  the 
grain.  There  ia,  of  course,  no  object  in  cutting 
away  any  part  of  the  ]>iece  of  timber,  sill,  post, 
stud,  brace,  plate,  or  the  like,  for  in  the  case  of 
the  engineer's  work,  there  is  no  appeal  to  archi- 
tectural effect,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
frame  building  the  constmction  is  concealed. 
It  is  enough  to  see  to  it  that  the  pieces  which 
take  the  weight  and  resist  tlie  strains  to  which 
the  structure  is  t«  be  exposed  shall  have  no 
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interruption  in  the  regular  run  of  the  gnu 
from  end  to  end  of  each  piece.     If  a  piece  mat 

on  the  ground  which  is  seen  to  have  the  gnin 
running  diagonally  across  it  so  as  to  mate  it 
easily  breakable,  it  will  be  rejected,  or  cut  abort 
and  used  for  exceptional  purposes,  as  for  jact 


rafters,  or  short  diagonal  braces.  Knots  are 
objectionable,  chiefly  because  of  the  twisted 
grain  which  accompanies  and  surrounds  them. 
In  some  woods,  as  in  the  different  yellow  pines 
of  the  Southern  states  of  the  United  States, 
the  grain  is  veiy  visible,  forming  narrow  stripes 
of  darker  and  lighter  colour ;  and  these,  Then 
parallel  and  nearly  straight,  form  what  is  called 
Comb  Grain,  considered  a  mark  of  soiuxt 
material. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  called  knees, 
less  common  in  houKC  carpentry  than  in  ship- 
building, are  cut  from  wood  taken  at  the  place 
where  a  branch  leaves  the  trunk  (see  Knee,  A ; 
also  Vol.  I.,  col.  779).  If  enough  of  the  wood 
be  left  to  hold  the  knotted  and  twisted  parts 
well  together,  these  pieces  have  great  strensth. 

In  view  of  these  requirements  and  limita- 
tions, the  preparation  of  the  wood  for  the 
workmen  is  important.  In  the  illustration 
(Pig.  I)  the  piece  of  plank  is  badly  cut  and 
badly  laid,  because  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
for  the  whole  face,  which  is  turned  toward  the 
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middle  of  the  trunk  and  which  here  is  tonied 

uppermost,  to  split  away  in  large  fiakes.  Thi* 
plank  would  be  better  if  laid  with  the  othei 
side  up,  but  it  is  a  poor  piece  of  wood.  In 
ordinary  flooring  the  planks  which  show  «Hcb 
grain  in  narrow,  nearly  parallel,  stripes,  arc 
good,  and  will  keep  their  consistency  for  cat 
tnries,  because  they  are  the  pieces  which  have 
been  cut  with  their  sides  in  the  direction  of  ths 
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medullary  nys,  u  explained  below  ;  whUe  thoee 
JQ  which  a  brciad  piece  lies  flat  on  the  surface 
have  no  endurance,  the  broad  piece,  aa  iu  the 
plank  in  Fig.  1,  splitting  off  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  eometimea  by  the  mere  action  of 
shrinkage,  so  aa  first  to  form  long  spliaters 
and  then  to  break  away.  This  is  the  reason 
why  Quarter-sawed  Wood  ia  preferred  (see  that 
term).  Let  Fig.  2  be  the  section  of  a  trunk 
sawed  in  the  usual  way ;  of  this  only  those 
boards  or  planks  which  lie  upon  or  near  the 
middle  of  the  trunk  are  good,  because  in  the 


Fw.  3. 
others  the  tendency  before  spoken  of,  to  split 

or  separate,  is  very  great,  and  also  because  the 
tendency  of  all  logs  is  to  check  from  drying, 
the  checks  opening  in  the  direction  of  lines 
radiating  from  the  centre.  Quarter-sawing  (see 
that  term  ;  also  Clapboard)  is  resorted  to,  there- 
fore, as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  the  planks  are 
taken  out  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction 
of  the  pOBsible  checks.  This,  which  gives  beauty 
to  wood  used  for  joinery,  marquetry,  and  the 
like,  givefl  strength  also  to  timber  and  planks 
which  are  to  undergo  severe  strains.    The  silver 


grain,  which  is  caused  by  what  botanists  call 
the  medullary  rays,  is  not  often  visible  in  soft 
woods ;  it  is  more  seen  in  hard  wood  trees,  and 
most  of  all  in  oak,  in  which  it  is  a  special 
characteristic. 

For  ornamental  work  in  joinery  and  furniture, 
the  wood  which  is  unfit  for  framing  may  be  the 
best.  A  twist«d  grain,  making  an  untrustwor- 
thy post  or  joist,  may  be  so  beautiful  that  the 
piece  is  saved  for  careful  seasoning  and  for  the 
finest  cabinet  work.  This  is  especially  true  of 
veneers,  which  are  cut  out  of  knots,  roots,  and 
even  ezcreecencee  caused  by  disease  or  injury  to 
the  trunk. 

Soft  wood  is  usually  considered  as  that  of  a 
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certain  number  of  coniferous  trees,  as  whit* 
pine,  larch,  fir,  spruce,  and  hemlock,  in  their 
many  varieties;  but  the  wood  of  certnin  co- 
niferous trees,  as  the  Georgia  pine  (called  also 
long-leafed  pine  —  Pintis  atistralis  and  Pinua 
paluatria)  and  several  other  varieties,  are  hard, 
giving  as  much  trouble  to  tlie  workman  as  the 
nut  trees  and  the  oak.  Hard  wood  generally, 
however,  is  that  of  the  broad  leaf  trees,  most 
of  which  are  deciduous,  just  as  most  of  the 
coniferous  trees  are  evergreen. 

It  is  so  common  to  build  with  wood  by  ordi- 
nary rule  of  thumb  and  without  close  calcula- 
tion, that  the  framing  of  walls,  partitions,  roofs, 
floors,  and  the  like  hardly  differs  at  all  in 
principle,  and  differs  but  slightly  in  the  size 
of  timbers  used,  whatever  wood  is  to  he  em- 
ployed. The  log  cabins  of  Russia  and  the 
solid  built  chiLlets  of  Switzerland  (see  Chalet; 
Log  House)  are  indeed  of  soft  wood,  but  those 
of  the  Northwestern  states  of  America  and 
Canada  aie  commonly  of  hard  word,  and  the 
treatment  is  nearly  the  same.  It  is  noticeable, 
too,  that  while  the  soft  larch,  so  abundant  in 
Switzerland,  was  used  for  the  solid-built  timber 
houses  alluded  to,  the  extremely  hard  oak  of  the 
Jura  and  Vosges  mountains  and  of  the  forests 
which  once  existed  in  many  regions  of  the 
north  of  France  was  used  in  the  very  com- 
plex framing  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. (See  Pan  de  Bois ;  Wood,  Construction 
in.  Part  I. ;  also  illustrations,  Half-timbered 
and  House,  where  Fig.  1 1  is  the  simple  Swiss 
work,  and  Fig.  9  the  complex  and  elaborate 
French  work,  involving  a  great  amount  of 
skilled  manual  labour  put  into  the  hardest  wood.) 
It  is,  tlierefore,  useless  to  seek  any  immediate 
influence  exercised  upon  the  architectural  design 
by  the  kind  of  timber  used.  The  general  ten- 
dency to  use  sticks  a  little  greater  in  either 
transverse  dimension  is  all  that  is  traceable  to 
the  use  of  softer  or  weaker  material. 

In  carpenter  work  wood  is  not  often  seasoned 
as  well  as  it  should  be.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  hardly  seasoned  at  all,  the  stuff  being  cut 
and  piled  up  for  a  few  months  or  weeks  until 
an  order  comes  for  its  shipment.  The  season- 
ing needed  for  ordinary  framing  is  that  of  the 
open  air,  where  the  boards  or  scantling  are 
usually  piled  with  small  strips  between  the 
pieces  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate.  The  ab- 
sence of  such  seasoning  is  the  great  cause  of 
the  sudden  settling  of  floorsi  disturbances  in 
the  equilibrium  of  walls,  and  cracks  in  the  plas- 
tering of  partitions  within.  For  when  a  stick 
shrinks  it,  of  course,  releases  to  that  extent  the 
pieces  which  abut  upon  it,  cither  at  right  angles 
to  its  length  or  diagonally,  as  in  the  case  of 
braces  ;  and  a  whole  partition,  even  if  carefully 
fran.:-!,  may  lose  its  integrity  by  the  shrinking 
of  its  separate  pieces. 

For  joineiy  and  ornamental  work  of  all  kinds 
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it  is  cufltomaiy  to  season  wood  by  artificial  dry- 
ing, a  process  usually  described  as  kiln-drying. 
It  is  customary  to  shape  the  piece  of  wood  ap- 
proximately according  to  its  future  size,  then  to 
glue  a  piece  of  paper  over  each  end  in  order 
that  the  drying  shall  not  proceed  more  rapidly 
where  the  end  grain  is  exposed,  and  finally,  to 
put  the  whole  into  a  chamber  heated  to  150  or 
175®  Fahr.,  which  chamber  should,  if  possible, 
be  ventilated  so  that  a  slight  current  of  air 
may  be  kept  up.  Wood  dried  in  this  way  is, 
of  course,  very  ready  to  absorb  moisture,  and 
it  commonly  happens  in  our  hasty  building 
that  the  benefits  of  the  thorough  seasoning  are 
lost  by  the  bringing  of  the  wood  into  a  damp 
unfinisiied  house,  where  the  plastering  has  not 
yet  lost  its  moisture.  One  sees  a  stout  plank, 
as  of  oak,  which  has  been  thoroughly  kiln-drie(l 
and  which  is  so  secured  in  a  massive  piece  of 
firaming  that  it  is  no  longer  free  to  expand, 
bent  to  a  curve  like  that  of  a  bow,  with 
perhaps  3  inches  of  versed  sine  in  a  length 
of  2  feet,  by  exposure  "over  Sunday"  in  a 
damp  building.  It  is,  however,  almost  imprac- 
ticable to  prevent  this;  the  owner  is  always 
urging  on  the  speed  of  the  work,  nor  is  he 
often  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  worth  three 
months'  delay  to  let  his  seasoned  joinery  work 
lie  until  the  house  is  reasonably  free  from 
moisture. 

As  regards  the  kinds  of  wood  most  in  use ; 
in  the  United  States  white  pine  {Piniis  stro 
bus)  has  always  been  the  favourite  wood  fix)m 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  southward 
and  eastward,  but  since  the  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  that  wood,  spruce  (Abies  of  several 
species)  and  hemlock  {Abies  canadensis)  are 
used  for  all  kinds  of  framing,  and  white  pine 
is  reserved  for  inside  finish  ;  while  siding,  clap- 
boards, and  the  like,  though  best  of  pine,  are 
passable  when  made  of  spruce.  Shingles  have 
been  made  at  difierent  times  of  all  the  soft 
woods  of  coniferous  trees,  the  preference  being 
generally  for  cypress  (Taxodium)^  since  that 
wood  has  been  cut  in  the  Southern  states.  In 
Great  Britain  fir  (Finns  sylvestrts)  is  used,  and 
is  brought  from  Scandinavia,  eastern  Pruasia, 
and  western  Russia.  Larch  (Abies  larix)y 
which  grows  freely  in  the  Alps  and  in  the 
northern  Apennines,  is  used  freely  in  Switzer- 
land and  the  Tyrol,  where  wo(Kien  building  has 
always  prevailed.  Cypress  has  only  recently 
come  into  use  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  chosen  wood  was  already  in 
such  demand  and  so  costly  that  there  have 
been  but  few  frames  built  of  it  in  the  North. 
It  is  curiously  durable  under  circumstances 
which  destroy  most  woods  rapidly,  that  is  to 
say,  in  cellars  and  the  like,  where  there  is 
dampness  and  especially  variable  quantities 
of  moisture  present  in  the  air.  Redwood  is 
very  soft  and  is  fit  for  every   purpose   that 
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white  pine  is  good  for.  It  has  even  certain 
advantages  over  white  pine,  as  in  being  lees 
liable  to  great  swelling  and  shrinkage.  Se- 
lected qualities  of  redwood  are  brought  to  the 
East  for  purposes  of  joinery. 

As  to  the  hard  woods,   they  are  used  for 
framing  when  soft  wood  is  not  easily  obtain- 
able.    Thus,  previous  to  1865,  and  through- 
out the  Western  states  from  Iowa  and  WiBconain 
west,  hickory  or  walnut  or  chestnut  were  uaed 
for  framing,  and  also  for  flooring  and  siding 
almost  exclusively.     Chestnut  is  the  most  dur- 
able of  the  hard  woods  commonly  in  use,  and 
as  it  is  also  less  hard  than  oak  and  ash  it  is  a 
favourite  for  some  kin<ls  of  rough  work ;  thus,  it 
is  used  for  railway  sleepers,  and  in  the  same 
manner  for  sleepers  in  cellar  floors  and  the 
like.     Locust,  however,  is  the  best  of  all  woods 
for  this  purpose,  and   is  almost  imperlsbaUe ; 
but  it  is  rarely  found  of  great  size,  and  is 
scarce  in  most  parts  of  the  country.    Black 
walnut  was  so  much  in  favour  from  1855  to 
1875  that  nearly  all  the  interior  finishing  of 
costly  houses,  doors,  trim,  sideboards,  and  the 
like,    were    made   of   it,   and    good    qualities 
rea(*hed  a  very  high  price.     It  is  now  out  of 
fashion   in   the   United   States,   and  oak  baa 
taken  its  place.     White  oak  is  by  far  the  most 
common,  but  red  oak,  which  has  a  beautiful 
colour,  is  as  suitable  for  interior  finish,  except 
where  very  delicate  work   with    carving  and 
minute  mouldings  are   required.      Maple  and 
birch  are  always  in  use  in  a  moderate  way,  as 
they  are  called  for  by  persons  wbo  desire  li^t- 
coloured  wood  for  furniture  or  interior  fittings ; 
and  butternut,  which  is  softer  and  has  a  pretty 
light  brown  colour,  is  used  in  the  same  way, 
the  diflference  of  cost  being  considerable  when 
the  work  is  complete.     Ash,  which  is  seldom 
used  for  delicate  joinery  in  the  United  States, 
is  in  constant  demand  to  help  out  work  in  oak ; 
thus,  if  a  contract  is  for  a  staircase  of  oak,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  balusters  will  be  made 
of  white  ash  in   the  hope  that  the  superin- 
tendent will  not  discover  the  diflference.  —  R  S. 

Baas  l^ood.  That  of  the  lime  tree  ( Tilia) ; 
so  called  because  of  the  use  of  the  fibrous  inner 
bark  under  the  name  of  bass.  It  is  not  much 
used  in  framing.  Its  peculiar  meiit  is  in  its 
close  grain,  and  in  its  permanence  when  once 
seasoned,  as  it  does  not  warp  or  shrink. 

Bay  "Wood.  That  of  the  laurel  tree ;  and 
as  this  is  seldom  used  in  building,  a  light  red 
wood  supposed  to  resemble  laurel  wood,  and 
brought  from  different  tropical  countries  and 
used  in  the  United  States  to  replace  mahogany. 
It  is  softer  than  mahogany,  and  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  variety  of  cedar. 

Brazil  Wood.  That  of  the  tree  Brauna  or 
Garauna  ;  brought  from  South  America  and 
used  for  veneer,  which  is  of  brownish  red  colour, 
and  very  beautiful  in  its  veining. 
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Heart  Wood.  The  duramen,  the  matured 
and  solid  wood  of  the  trunk  between  the  pith 
and  the  alburnum.  (See  definition  of  Wood, 
above.) 

Sap  Wood.  The  alburnum;  the  a«  yet 
immature  wood  of  recent  growth,  inunediatelj 
within  the  bark. 

Satin  Wood.  A  brilliant  yellow  wood  with 
a  beautiful  grain  of  which  veneers  are  made  for 
delicate  furniture.  It  is  the  product  of  several 
tropical  trees  belonging  to  different  genera,  and 
brought  from  India,  the  West  Indies,  and 
recently  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Teak  Wood.  That  of  the  tree  Tectona  ; 
indigenous  to  Burmah  and  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. It  was  the  favourite  timber  for  ship- 
building in  the  British  navy,  and  more  anciently 
in  the  fleet  of  the  English  East  India  Company. 
If  the  forests  are  allowed  to  grow  up  now  that 
the  shipbuilding  is  largely  of  iron,  this  wood 
might  become  cheap  enough  for  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  superior  joinery,  as  it  has  a 
very  pretty  light  brown  colour  of  various  shades, 
and  is  singularly  durable. 

Wliite  Wood.  In  the  United  States,  the 
wood  of  certain  kinds  of  poplar,  especially  the 
tulip  tree.  Also,  by  extension,  of  the  bass 
wood  and  other  kinds  of  linden  or  lime  tree. 
In  the  former  sense  it  is  the  wood  of  greenish 
white  colour  having  little  visible  grain,  moder- 
ate softness,  and  considerable  endurance,  which 
is  largely  used  for  the  inner  parts  of  well-made 
furniture.  The  drawers,  shelves,  and  lining  of 
such  pieces  of  furniture  are  often  composed 
entirely  of  white  wood  when  the  exterior  is  to 
be  of  richer  cx)loured  woods,  either  solid  or 
veneered  upon  the  white  wood  itself. 

WOOD  BRICK.  A  piece  of  wood  of  the 
dimensions  of  a  brick,  built  into  a  brick  wall  to 
afford  a  nailing  for  furring  or  wood  finish. 

WOOD  CAR  VINO.  (See  Carving;  Sculp- 
ture.) 

WOOD,  CONSTRUCTION  IN.  Building 
with  wood,  usually  in  solid  timber,  and  in  Europe, 
usually  by  some  of  the  processes  included  under 
Framing.  Apart  from  the  European  methods 
and  their  results,  the  most  important  develop- 
ment is  that  found  in  the  ancient  temples  of 
Japan.  (See  Japan,  Architecture  of;  Switzer- 
land, Architecture   of.) 

Part  I.  The  woodwork  of  the  Romans  is 
only  known  to  us  indirectly  through  the  evi- 
dences contained  in  painted  wall  decorations, 
in  such  sculptured  bas-reliefs  as  occur  on  the 
column  of  Trajan,  and  more  especially  through 
the  descriptions  of  Vitruvius  (see,  also,  Choisy, 
op.  cit..  Chap.  III.).  Their  vast  erections  of 
mortar  masonry  in  rubble  and  brick,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  to  us  the  chief  visible  indi- 
cations of  their  genius  in  construction,  have 
naturally  so  preoccupied  our  minds,  that  we  are 
not  accustomed  to  regard  them  as  equally  skil- 
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ful  in  the  production  of  more  perishable,  but 
probably  hardly  less  important  and  interesting, 
work  in  timber  and  carpentry.  The  immense 
domains  covered  by  primeval  forests  which  were 
added  by  conquest  to  their  Empire,  gave  them 
an  abundance  of  timber,  which  they  knew  how 
to  shape  and  use  in  bridges  and  military  works 
of  great  extent ;  and  the  detailed  descriptions 
by  Vitruvius  of  the  construction  of  his  own 
basilica  of  Fano  show,  not  only  that  they  often 
used  woo<l  in  the  construction  of  their  entabla- 
tures and  epistyles,  but  were  familiar  with 
difficult  problems  of  roof  framing,  and  knew 
how  to  make  them  an  effective  part  of  an  archi- 
tectural scheme.  We  have  evidence  also  that  a 
large  part  of  their  cities  was  originally  of  wood 
construction,  and  that  even  their  public  monu- 
ments, such  as  amphitheatres  and  bridges, 
were  primitively  of  this  material;  and  the 
temporary  wooden  centrings,  upon  which  their 
immense  vaults  and  domes  of  masonry  were 
built,  could  not  have  been  framed  and  supported 
without  a  knowledge  of  carpentry  at  least  equal 
to  that  required  in  the  constmction  of  visible 
timber  roofs  over  their  unvaulted  halls.  It  is 
probable  that  the  general  characteristics  of 
these  roofs  survived  in  those  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian basilicajB  of  Rome,  which  were  comiHjsed  of 
a  series  of  massive  trussed  rafters  of  the  simplest 
character,  with  little  or  no  attempt  at  decora- 
tion, sometimes  left  open  and  naked,  and  some- 
times concealed  by  panelled  ceilings  with  deep 
coffers  and  embellished  with  carving  and  colour. 
It  is  evident  that  the  constructive  character  of 
all  these  roofs  was  fundamentally  controlled  by 
the  degree  of  inclination  of  the  slope,  which 
never  materially  varied  from  that  of  the  classic 
gable.  This  traditional  low  inclination  of  the 
roof  was  maintained  with  no  essential  variation 
through  the  Romanesque  period,  until  impera- 
tive exigencies  of  construction  which  developed 
in  the  mediaeval  period,  as  we  shall  presently 
note,  forced  the  roof  to  assume  a  steeper 
pitch. 

But  meanwhile,  in  Oriental  countries  and  in 
the  states  of  North  Africa,  traditions  much  more 
ancient  than  those  of  Greece  or  Rome  created 
the  flat  or  terraced  roof,  which  remains  the 
characteristic  form  in  all  regions  where  a  hot 
and  dry  climate  prevails.  This  form  necessi- 
tated a  construction  of  wooden  posts  and  hori- 
zontal beams  supporting  terraces  of  earth  clay, 
tiles,  asphaltum,  etc.,  with  parapets,  the  external 
walls  alone  being  of  durable  and  monumental 
material.  In  Syria,  Egjrpt,  and  the  Barbary 
States,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of 
America  and  the  tropics,  this  persistent  type 
still  gives  to  the  modem,  as  it  did  to  the 
ancient  city,  its  distinctive  horizontal  sky  lines, 
broken  only  by  the  domes,  the  minarets,  or 
campaniles  of  its  religious  buildings,  and  still 
upon  the  terraced  roofs  the  household  life,  as 
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among  all  Oriental  peoples,  swarms  to  eqjoy  the 
coolness  of  the  evening. 

Among  the  moat  characteristic  forms  of 
Roman  constructions  in  wood  whicb  survive*! 
through  the  Romanesque  period,  probably  with 
little  change,  were  buildings  framed  with 
heary,  aquHred  timbers,  geuerally  of  oak.  the 
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showing  in  relief  against  the  plaster  filling  or 
parquetting  of  the  panels,  where  these  were  not 
left  open  for  wimiows  or  latticed  casements. 
In  the  cities  these  buildings  were  often  framed 
with  the  successive  stories  overhanging  those 
below,  with  suppcirts  of  moulded  corbels.  These 
visible  timbers  were  frequently   richly  carvfd 
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Interstices  being  filled  with  some  form  of  beton 
or  coarse  white  plastering.  This  method  of 
building  in  wood  was  brought  to  perfection  in 
the  half  timbered  houses  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(see  Pan  de  Bois),  It  consisted  of  muHHlve 
horizontal  beams  or  plate.s  bearing  the  floor 
framing,  supported  at  frequent  intervals  by 
vertical  posts  and  braced  with  straight  or 
curved  braces.    This  framing  was  always  visible, 
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with  mouldiop  and  chamfers  wrought  in  the 
sohd.  The  conspicuous  panelling  thus  formed 
was  infinitely  varied  tiy  the  disposition  of 
curved  or  arched  braces.  Sometimes,  especially 
in  Elizabethan  houses  in  England,  these  pane^ 
were  formed  in  u  succession  of  trefoils  and  other 
foliat«<l  patterns  or  arabesques  more  or  less 
capricious,  and  the  plastered  or  roitgh-cast 
spaces  between  the  timbers  were  often  stamped, 
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vhile  plastic,  with  decoratioDB  of  diftpera  or 
omamental  strap  work  (aee  Pai^t;  Parget 
Work).  The  titnbera  were  framed  with  mor- 
tiae  and  tenon,  the  Joints  being  fitted  together 
with  great  precision  and  secured  by  oak  pins, 
never  by  spikes  or  bolts.  The  old  towns  of 
Europe,  up  to  the  end  of  the  Elizabethao  era  ta 
England,  were  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
half-timbered    houaee,    the    successive  stories. 
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Old  Hall  (see  Cut  II.,  Col.  345)  in  Gheshira, 
often  presented  framework  of  elaborate  decora- 
tion with  wide  bays  filled  with  casement  win- 
dows. Often  these  structural  frames  were 
visible  in  the  interior,  and  the  floors,  con- 
structed of  heavy  squared  timber,  were  framed 
to  form  panelled  ceilings,  frequently  richly 
carved.  The  concealment  of  these  stnictuT^ 
firames  by  plaster  and  panelled  wainscots  or 
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croAvned  with  gables,  overhanging  the  narrow 
streets.  Many  of  these  intcreating  etnictures 
still  remain  in  Koueu,  Lisieux,  Bniges,  Ulm, 
liouvain,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Nuremberg,  and 
Strasburg,  on  the  Continent,  and  the  counties 
of  Salop,  Chester,  and  Stafford,  in  England. 
The  gables  were  often  decorated  with  deep 
barge  boards,  profusely  enriched  and  carved, 
and  the  corbeUings  were  fVequcntly  wrought  in 
grotesque  forms.  The  Elizabetlian  half-tim- 
bered manor  house,  as,  for  instance,  Moreton 


ceilings  in  interiors,  and  by  plustering,  tiling,  or 
otiier  forms  of  covering  on  the  exteriors,  rarely 
occurred  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centui7, 
when  the  era  of  the  Eenaissanee  introduced 
new  ideals  of  architecture,  in  which  structural 
decoration  ceased  to  play  a  dominant  part. 
Traditions  of  honest  carpentry  in  visible  timber- 
ing lingered  among  the  builders  of  Northern 
Europe  even  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  fact,  the  vital  energy  of  the 
mediieval  spirit,  which  developed  a  true  archi- 
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tecture  from  construction  in  stone,  was  hardly 
less  successful  in  creating  characteristic  style 
from  wooden  framing. 

By  far  the  most  brilliant  demonstration  of 
the  mediaeval  spirit  in  wood  construction  is 
exhibited  in  the  framing  of  the  roofs.  In 
Romanesque  and  mediaeval  architecture  the 
construction  of  roofs  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  viz.,  those  which  were  intended  to 
cover  stone  vaulting  and  were  unseen  from 
below;  and  those  which  were  intended  to  be 
visible  and  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
architectural  scheme.  In  the  latter  class  may 
be  included  roofs  of  which  the  structural  sup- 
ports are  wholly  or  partly  concealed  by  flat 
ceilings,  often  panelled  in  wood,  as  in  the 
basilica  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Rome. 

Most  of  the  Romanesque  work  I'emaining  to 
us  reveak  the  preoccupation  of  the  builders  to 
recall  in  the  roof  structure  the  main  characteris- 
tics of  Romanesque  stone  vaulting.  This  was 
accomplished  in  many  cases  by  making  the  tie 
beams  massive  enough  to  support  the  feet  of 
curved  braces  so  disposed  as  to  give,  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  trusses,  an  arched  effect.  The 
various  members  were  decorated  with  chamfers, 
chamfer  stops,  and  mouldings  wrought  in  the 
solid,  not  applied,  and  often  were  treated  with 
colours,  as  in  the  restored  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo 
fuori  le  Mura  at  Rome.  As  the  proper  function 
of  the  tie  beam  is  not  to  bear  weight,  but  simply 
to  prevent  the  principals  from  spreading,  this 
system  was  unstructural  and  was  only  prac- 
ticable in  roofs  of  small  span.  An  example 
of  this  primitive  and  unscientific  method  is 
exhibited  in  many  of  the  cuts  given  under  Roof. 
In  later  constnictions,  efti)ecially  in  the  great 
halls  of  feudal  buildings,  where  the  span  was  so 
considerable  that  it  became  impracticable,  even 
with  the  resources  of  the  virgin  forests  at  com- 
mand, to  make  the  tie  beam  massive  enough  to 
support  the  arched  braces,  which  seemed  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  mediaeval  builders,  they 
made  the  roof  much  steeper,  so  that  the  arched 
braces  could  start  more  properly  from  near 
the  wall  ends  of  the  tie  beam,  thus  relieving 
that  member  and  giving  a  wider  span  to  the 
arch.  It  is  apparent  that  the  steep  roofs  of 
the  thirteenth  century  owe  their  origin  in  great 
part  to  this  stnictural  condition. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  arched 
tniss  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  evidently  sug- 
gested by  the  fat*t  that  the  extreme  steepness 
of  the  roof,  by  re<hicing  the  tendency  of  the 
rafters  to  spread,  rendered  less  necessary  the 
tie  l)eam  connecting  the  feet  of  the  principals ; 
accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  builders  began  to  cut  away  the 
central  part  of  the  tie  beam,  leaving  the  two 
ends  in  the  form  of  short  horizontal  beams  pro- 
jecting from  the  top  of  the  wall.  Into  the 
outer  end  of  this  beam  was  framed  the  foot 
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of  the  principal  rafter ;  frt)m  the  inner 
sprang  the  great  arched  brace,  the  full  develop- 
ment of  which  was  the  principal  formatiye 
element  in  the  truss  and  beneath  it  a  smaller 
arched  brace,  starting  from  a  corbel  built  into 
the  wall  below,  or  from  a  wall  shaft;  enabled 
the  beam  to  do  its  important  work  of  support 
This  member  was  oft«n  carved  in  the  form  of 
a  winged  angel  bearing  an  escutcheon.  One  of 
the  boldest  and  most  beautiful  examples  of  this 
early  use  of  the  hammer  beam  occurs  in  the 
nave  and  transepts  of  the  cathedral  of  Ey; 
and  the  English  carried  the  system  of  hamrn^ 
beam  construction  to  its  highest  development 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Important  specimens 
of  this  characteristic  English  carpentry  are  in 
the  roof  of  Eltham  Palace  hall,  36  feet  span ; 
of  Hampton  Court,  40  feet  span,  and  of  West- 
minster Hall,  68  feet  span.  The  latter  is  an 
example  of  the  boldest,  most  elaborate,  and 
most  beautiful  carpentry  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
(See  Plate  XXXVI. :  Hanuner  Beam,  under 
Beam.) 

The  covering  of  stone  vaulting  with  wooden 
roofs  for  protection  from  the  weather  presented 
to  the  carpenters  of  the  Middle  Ages  a  different 
problem.     At  first  the  protective  covering  was 
laid   directly  upon   the   upper  surface  of  the 
vault,  but  on  account  of  the  rapid  deterioration 
of  the  masonry  through  the  infiltration  of  water, 
it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  buihl  timber 
roofs  over  them  independent  of  the  vault    The 
inconvenience  of  constructing  these  roofs  with 
tie  beams,  requiring  the  building  of  the  walls 
to  the  height  of  the  crown  of  the  vault,  soon 
became  apparent,  and  the  total    abolition  of 
the  tie  beam  in  such  cases  and  the  construction 
of  a  roof  frame,    which    should    envelop  the 
vault,  and  yet  be  independent  of  it,  presented 
to  the  builders  a  practical  problem  which  they 
proceeded  to  solve  in  various  ways.     Though 
the  various  devices  employed  to  accomplish  this 
object   in   covering  the  nave  vaulting  of  the 
great  catliedral  were  sometimes,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  modem  carpentry,  unscientific  and 
clumsy,  the  builders  generally  displayed  great 
boldness,  skill,  and  practical  eflSciency  in  the 
work,  and  they  met  the  constantly  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  with  an  ingenuity  whidi 
modem  carpentry  with  its  greater  resources  and 
experiences  could  hardly  excel. 

The  distinctive  methods  of  wood  construc- 
tion in  the  Oriental  countries,  in  Scandinavia, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol,  all  derived 
from  ancient  traditions,  are  treated  under  the 
proper  geographical  terms,  and  under  Chalet; 
Log  House. 

Since  the  Renaissance  the  principles  of  the 
king-post  and  queen-post  trussy  as  briefly  de- 
scribed under  Roof,  have  been  indefmitdy  ex- 
panded and  adapted  to  an  infinite  varied  of 
uses  (see  Cuts  1  and  2  under  Roof).     Elab^ate 
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and  aometimes  compIicate<l  TariatioDS  of  those 
types  have  been  iistvl  in  the  wiUe  spans  of 
churches  ami  public  halln,  of  thcntres,  markets, 
railway  etatJuiis,  and  Jo  Mansard   roofs.     Sir 


Wood,  Constkucti 


Id,  Paet  I.,  Fio.  4. 


Christopher  Wren  and  his  followers  in  the 
eighteenth  centnry  showeil  gn-at  skill  anU  in- 
gennity  in  adapting  the  principle  of  the  kint;  or 
queen  post  tntss  to  the  framing  of  church  ronfw, 
in  which  the  risible  ceilings  were  Hut,  arclietl, 
or  vaulted  in  ]>laster.  A  characters » tic  exam- 
ple of  thcae  ailaptations  may  le  seen  in  the  Twf 
of  the  cluircli  of  S.  Martin's  in  the  Ficliis, 
WestminHter,  designed  by  (jiblis,  anil  in  the 
roof  of  <ild  Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  bnilt  nt  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  work  of 
Phililiert  Ue  I'Umie,  named  below,  may  be  con- 
sulted for  information  concerning  the  character- 
istic coriieiitry  of  the  French  buililcrs  in  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  their  metlitHl  of  framing 
domes  or  curvilinear  roofs,  with  rafters  Imilt  up 
with  several  thicknesses  of  shajicil  plunk  anil 
boltwl  or  Bpikeil  together,  being  espei'ially  note- 
worthy for  simplicity  And  strength. 

In  iniHicm  work  coiMtmctions  in  cnrpcntry 
are  rarely  useii  in  the  tnisswork  uf  wide  sjmiw, 
fiuniiii{,^  of  iron  and  steel  being  substituted. 

Choisy,  L'Art  de  Il-l/lr  rhtz  Im  H-imnhm ;  Pliili- 
bert  de  rnrnie,  X'lurvllpii  Imi-ntionH  ji"«r  hii-a 
hilUr  h pttUi  Frain.  Paris,  li'illl  ;  (iwlll's  Kwnrlo- 
l>--.lia  11/ ArchilPi-tvre ;  VEollcUi-Duc,  Dii-ri..,,. 
iiiiiri' ,' Articles Charpi-nie. Pan  rf^ftjic;  HoikUIi'I. 
Tr,iiif  de   VAH   df  miir,  8Mi    wl.    IflSK-iw.v.. 

anil    Siipiilenieiil  ;    BStlii'Iier,   IMzfirchitecfir  ilen 
Mitli-hilo-ra;  .Sanders.   Cnrrrd  (htk  iit  II-itHfs  and 
FiiFiiitiirf ;  si'c  also  BiMinL'iiiphj  of  SwiUcriand. 
IIIU 
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The  log  house  of  the  early  settlers  of  Kortl 
America  was,  with  the  advance  of  ciTiliiation. 
succeeded  by  massive  framed  constructions  of 
squared  and  hewn  oak  timber,  folloiriiig,  le 
closely  as  the  conditions  of  the  New  Worlil 
would  permit,  the  contemporary  or  recent  tis- 
ditions  of  the  mother  coitntrj*.  These  con- 
Btructions  gave  t«  the  old  colonial  domeitic 
architecture  of  America  an  aspect  of  digDit; 
and  permauence,  not  readily  fccureJ  in  tiw 
lighter,  less  spacious,  and  more  economics] 
methods  of  building  which  have  sinrc  bees 
developeil.  In  ^t,  the  ditfereuce  betwei'n  the 
old  and  new  methods  is  largely  respouBilik  for 
a  distinct  evolution  of  style.  This  differeiwe 
resultdl  mainly  from  the  disiiiven'  Ihst  in- 
creased strength  of  construction  ct>ulcl  be  ob- 
tained with  a  for  smaller  expenditure  of 
material  and  labor ;  thus,  in  floor  congtmctiMi 
especially,  it  was  found  that  far  gresier  «la- 
bility  could  be  secured  hy  using  thin  pisnia 
set  on  edge  and  regularly  spaced  as  joists  tad 
connected  by  bridging,  than  was  obtaineil  hj 
our  forefathers  in  their  laborious  and  (Mslly 
framed  coustructions  of  heavy  squared  tnl 
hewn  girders,  supporting  amaller  squared  tim- 
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bera  mortised  into  them  at  right  angles  sii  or 
eight  fi-et  apart,  these  epacings  in  turn  beii? 
snbdivideil  by  still  lighter  squared  scantliii^ 
upon  uiiich  complex  the  wide  flooring  basrJ; 
of  our  ancestral  homes  found  at  last  a  fsirij 
substantial  bearing. 
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When  the  improve*  1  machinery  of  the  saw- 
mills began  economically  to  convert  forest  tim- 
ber into  heavy  scantlings  of  any  desired  dimen- 
sions for  silld^  girders,  posts,  plates,  purlines, 
and  truss  timbers ;  into  studs  2  inches  by  4 
inches  and  2  inches  by  6  inches ;  into  planks 
from  2  to  4  inches  thick  and  from  6  to  14 
inches  wide  for  joists  and  rafters ;  into  inch 
boards  of  various  widths  for  the  covering  of 
house  frames ;  into  thin  shingles  for  roofs  or 
walls ;  into  clapboards  or  sidings  for  the  outer 
covering  of  walls  alone ;  and  into  light  laths  to 
form  a  good  key  for  plastering, —  the  builders 
were  funiished  with  an  abundance  of  cheap 
material  admirably  adapted  to  economical 
wooden  structures,  suited  for  every  condition 
and  scale  of  living,  for  storage  and  shelter  of 
every  sort,  including  even  churches  and  public 
buildings.  As  the  system  of  construction 
which  was  presently  developed  from  these  con- 
ditions imposed  practically  no  limit  of  shape  or 
size,  and  was  very  inexpensive,  it  was  more 
elastic  for  the  expression  of  any  caprice  of  the 
builders,  or  of  any  prevailing  whim  of  de- 
sign, than  any  other  system  known.  But  on 
the  whole,  though  thus  peculiarly  subject  to 
architectural  aberrations,  and  to  temporary 
fashions,  more  or  less  whimsical  and  unreason- 
able, it  has,  through  the  efforts  of  trained 
architects,  become  so  well  disciplined  by  its  ap- 
plication to  conditions  of  comfort  and  use  and 
decent  living,  that  its  results  may  be  considered 
as  an  illustration  of  a  healthy  evolution  of  style 
consistent  with  an  infinite  variety  in  form. 

The  usual  specifications  for  this  structure  in- 
clude a  sill  varying  from  6  by  6  inches  to  6  by 
8  inches,  bedded  solidly  near  the  outer  edge  of 
the  foundation  walls,  bolted  or  rebated  together 
and  pinneil  with  oak  pins  at  the  joints  and 
angles.  Girders  of  various  dimensions  accord- 
ing to  service,  corresponding  with  the  main 
divisions  of  the  plan  and  crossing  the  area  of 
the  basement  or  cellar,  are  carried  upon  inter- 
mediate piers,  or  posts  of  brick  or  wood ;  upon 
these  girders  and  upon  the  inner  edge  of  the 
foundation  walls  bears  the  framing  of  the  first 
floor,  composed  of  joists  2  inches  thick,  and 
^m  8  or  10  inches  to  12  or  14  inches  deep, 
equally  spaced,  and  stiffened  every  6  or  8  feet 
by  a  bridging  composed  of  narrow  strips  of 
wood,  nailed  crosswise  between  each  pair  of 
joists  in  continuous  lines,  to  distribute  the  floor 
strains  and  to  provide  against  the  twisting  of 
the  timber.  When  the  distance  between  bear- 
ings is  considerable,  these  joists  are  dressed  upon 
their  upper  edge  in  the  form  of  a  very  flat  ris- 
ing curve  to  correct  the  level  of  the  floor  in  the 
aaae  of  sagging.  Where  stairs  or  chimneys  are 
to  be  provided  for,  the  necessary  openings  in  the 
floor  framing  are  made  by  enclosing  the  open 
*rea  with  heavier  joists,  those  parallel  with  the 
common  joists  being  called  tnmmers  and  those 
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at  right  angles  being  called  headers^  the  latter 
being  either  framed  into  the  former,  or,  pref- 
erably, hung  to  them  by  wrought-iron  stirrups. 

Flush  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  sill  and 
tenoned  into  it  are  vertical  posts,  4  inches  by 
6  inches  or  6  inches  by  8  inches,  extending  the 
whole  height  of  the  walls.  These  occur  at  the 
comers,  and,  where  the  character  or  extent  of 
the  plan  requires,  at  one  or  more  intermediate 
points  on  each  wall.  If  there  is  to  be  a  third 
floor,  the  joists  of  the  intermediate,  or  second, 
floor,  which  is  framed  practically  like  the  first, 
but  with  such  modifications  in  detail  as  the 
plan  requires,  have  their  outer  bearings  upon 
the  top  of  horizontal  timbers,  called  girtSy  or 
perhaps  more  properly  girtJis,  which  have  the 
thickness  of  the  frame  (4  inches  or  6  inches) 
and  a  depth  of  6  inches  or  8  inches ;  these  are 
mortised  into  the  posts.  The  girts,  which  nm 
parallel  with  the  joists,  are  in  the  best  construc- 
tions set  flatwise  and  flush  with  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  floor  framing,  projecting  inward  to 
receive  the  nailings  of  the  ends  of  the  flooring 
boards.  The  posts  are  connected  at  the  top 
by  a  horizontal  member,  called  the  wall  plate, 
4  inches  by  6  inches  or  6  inches  by  6  inches, 
the  principal  function  of  which  is  to  receive 
the  lower  end  of  the  sloping  rafters.  These 
horizontal  and  vertical  members  of  the  wall- 
frame  are  braced  at  all  their  intersections  by 
diagonal  braces  tenoned  and  treenailed. 

The  main  skeleton  of  the  walls  being  thus 
obtahied,  the  open  spaces  between  the  posts 
are  occupied  by  smaller  vertical  posts,  called 
studSf  2  inches  wide,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
frame  (4  inches  or  6  inches)  mortised  at  top  and 
bottom,  regularly  spaced,  set  edgewise,  and  flush 
with  the  frame ;  those  for  the  first  story  are  set 
between  the  sill  and  the  girt,  and  those  for  the 
second,  between  the  girt  and  the  wall  plate. 
Similar  vertical  studs  form  the  frames  for  the 
interior  partitions,  each  stud  being  spiked  at 
top  and  bottom  to  horizontal  pieces  and  stif- 
fened at  one  or  more  intermediate  points  by 
lines  of  bridging,  composed  of  short  pieces  of 
studs  cut  in  between  the  vertical  members  and 
thoroughly  nailed.  Apertures  for  doors  *  and 
windows  are  framed  by  thicker  or  double  studs 
at  the  sides  and  at  top  ond  bottom,  the  former 
being  trussed  when  they  bear  weight. 

The  third  floor  joists  for  the  roof  chambers 
are  often  less  deep  than  those  of  the  first  or 
second.  Like  the  other  joists,  they  bear  upon 
the  heads  of  the  main  partitions,  but  at  their 
outer  ends  they  bear  either  upon  the  wall  plate, 
or,  if  more  space  is  required  in  the  third  story 
under  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  of  the  rafters, 
they  are  notched  over  the  upper  edge  of  a  board 
about  6  inches  wide,  let  flush  into  the  back 
of  the  outside  studs  a  foot  or  more  below  the 
wall  plate;  this  is  called  a  ledger  board  or 
ribbon  strip;  it  is  nailed  to  each  stud,  and 
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plays  a  very  important  part  in  binding  and 
stiffening  the  entire  &bric. 

The  spacing  of  floor  joists  and  studs,  except 
where  cross  furring  is  used  (see  below),  is 
governed  by  the  length  of  the  laths.  These 
are  roughly  sawn  strips,  about  f  or  f  of 
an  inch  thick,  If  inches  wide,  and  4  feet 
long,  set  about  half  an  inch  apart,  so  as  to 
affoid  a  key  for  the  plaster  to  hold  by.  They 
require  each  either  four  or  five  nailings,  the 
former  calling  for  a  spacing  of  joists  or  studs 
16  inches  on  centres,  and  the  latter,  12  inches 
on  centres.  They  are  nailed  to  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  outside  studs  and  to  both  surfaces 
of  the  inside  or  partition  studs,  to  receive  the 
wall  finish,  and  to  the  under  sur&ce  of  the 
joists,  to  receive  the  ceiling  finish ;  but  in  the 
better  class  of  work,  cross  furrings,  composed 
of  strips  of  ^inch  boards,  about  1^  inches 
wide,  are  first  nailed  to  the  under  side  of  the 
joists  and  rafters,  and  at  right  angles  to  them, 
to  correct  irregularities  of  level,  and  these  re- 
ceive the  lath  nailings.  The  thickness  of  the 
lathing  and  plastering  is  from  f  to  ^  of  an  inch. 
In  order  that  the  surface  of  the  plastering  may 
be  true  and  level,  it  is  worked  to  grounds  f 
or  •}-  of  an  inch  thick,  respectively  placed  at 
points  to  be  covered  by  the  interior  wood  finish. 

Roofs  are  framed  with  rafters  2  inches  wide 
and  from  6  inches  to  12  inches  deep,  according 
to  serrioey  and  generally  20  inches  on  centres, 
having  a  bearing  at  bottom  upon  the  wall  plate, 
and  at  top,  for  simple  constructions,  against  a 
ridge  pole,  which  is  often  formed  by  an  inch 
board ;  or,  if  the  character  of  the  design  is  such 
as  to  require  a  roof  of  double  slope,  the  upper 
ends  of  the  rafters  are  notched  to  support  a 
curby  or  upper  plate,  6  inches  to  8  inches 
square,  upon  which  rests  the  joists  of  the  flat 
or  upper  roof  slope.  The  hips  are  generally 
constructed  with  timber  2  inches  to  4  inches 
thick,  and  somewhat  deeper  than  the  rafters. 

The  dormers  are  framed  with  light  studs  or 
rafters  spiked  to  the  rafters  of  the  lower  roof- 
slope,  which  are  doubled  or  increased  in  size  at 
all  roof  openings. 

The  stability  of  this  light  cagelike  structure 
depends,  not  only  upon  the  mortising  together 
of  its  principal  members,  with  thorough  nailing 
and  spiking,  and  pinning  at  all  the  intersec- 
tions, with  bracing  as  described,  and  with  the 
effective  stiffening  secured  by  the  construction 
of  its  floors, — but  also  upon  an  envelope  of 
rough  boarding  or  sheathing,  i  of  an  inch  thick 
and  from  6  inches  to  10  inches  wide,  generally 
tongued  and  grooved  together,  which  is  nailed 
over  the  entire  outer  surface  of  the  wall  fram- 
ing, over  the  upper  surface  of  the  rafters  for  the 
roof  closure  and  of  the  joists  for  the  flooring. 
This  sheathing  is  sometimes  applied  diagonally 
to  the  surface  of  the  frame  to  afford  greater 
stiffness  and  stability.     Often  the  rafters,  in- 
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stead  of  being  covered  with  dose  boarding; 
receive  narrow  strips,  spaced  so  as  to  affo^ 
nailing  for  the  shingles,  which,  by  this  method, 
have  the  advantage  of  ventilation  from  beneath, 
and  consequently  greater  security  against  decay. 

The  exterior  finish,  or  siding,  of  the  walls,  is 
composed  of  narrow  boards,  odled  clapboi^ 
(see  Clapboard ;  Weather   Board),  which  are 
sawn  and  planed  by  machinery  to  a  thin  upper 
edge  and  a  thick  lower  edge,  and  nailed  horizon- 
tally through  the  rough  boarding  or  sheathing 
to  the  studs,  overlapping  in  successive  regular 
courses,  and  showing  from  4  inches  to  6  inch»  to 
the  weather ;  or  of  sidings  (see  Siding),  which 
are  regular  courses  of  boards  planed  with  a  berel 
at  top  and  bottom  and  tongued  and  grooved 
together ;  or  of  vertical  boards  nailed  to  hori- 
zontal pieces  cut  in  between  the  studs  at  each 
height  of  2  feet,  the  joints  being  covered  by  nar- 
row bevelled  battens,  hollowed  slightly  on  the 
under  side  to  secure  closer  joints ;  or  of  shinies 
sbuwing  firom  4  inches  to  6  inches  to  the  weather, 
sometimes  of  equal  widths,  and  laid  in  pattemB 
or  shaped  with  tools  in  the  form  of  tiles  or 
scales. 

All  this  exterior  finish  is  laid  over  stout 
weatherproof  building  paper,  thoroughly  lapped 
and  nailed,  sometimes  in  two  or  more  layers, 
over  the  entire  sur&ce  of  the  sheathing  boards. 
The  same  treatment  is  applied  under  the  shin- 
gles of  the  roof.  Sometimes  the  whole  frame 
is  filled  in  with  bricks  laid  in  mortar  between 
the  studding ;  or  it  receives  a  closure  of  back 
plastering  laid  upon  laths  cut  in  between  the 
studs ;  or  a  double  system  of  lathing  and  plas- 
tering is  used,  the  first  being  secured  to  the 
back  of  the  studs,  and  the  second  to  a  system 
of  furring  pieces  nailed  through  the  first  plas- 
tering and  coinciding  with  the  studs.  By  any 
of  these  systems  a  warm  weatherproof  house  is 
obtained. 

The  mouldings  of  the  exterior  cornices,  string 
courses,  window  and  door  frames,  etc.,  are 
wrought  out  of  boards  and  thin  plank  at  the 
planing  mills,  where  they  are  often  kept  in 
stock,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  furrings,  can  be 
put  together  so  as  to  obtain  any  desired  effect 
of  solidity,  or  to  meet  any  of  the  conventional 
exigencies  of  design.  Thus  most  of  the  more 
important  decorative  projections  are  hoUow  and 
made  of  thin  stock,  not  wrought  in  the  solid 
like  the  timber  work  of  mediseval  constructions. 
Columns,  with  all  the  appearance,  but  none  of 
the  reality,  of  solidity,  are  built  up  with  glue 
upon  furring  pieces  around  a  hollow  core  in 
forms  following  classic,  mediseval,  or  asij  othtf 
formulas.  The  turning  lathe  eontributa  its 
share  to  this  phantasm  of  architecture,  and 
balusters,  vases,  spindles,  and  finials  of  any  de- 
sired shape  and  in  any  desired  quantity  can  be 
cheaply  obtained  at  the  woodworking  fbctories. 

For  this  characteristic  system  of  obtaining 
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decorative  effects  in  wood  construction  some 
practical  advantages  are  reasonably  claimed. 
In  the  climate  of  America,  dry  and  wet  by 
turns,  a  solid  timber  construction  would  not 
only  be  costly,  but  would  be  subject  to  twists, 
cracks,  checks,  and  interior  decay;  while  the 
better  ventilated  hollow  and  furred  construction, 
when  kept  well  protected  by  paint  and  by  flash- 
ings of  tin  or  zinc  on  its  weathered  parts,  with- 
stands the  vicissitudes  of  time  for  indefinite 
periods.  The  facilities  of  the  planing  mills 
have  tempted  the  builder  to  many  unfruitful 
experiments  in  design,  to  many  imitations  of 
forms  never  intended  to  be  expressed  in  wood, 
and  to  many  unspeakable  inventions  of  more 
vernacular  type. 

When  the  production  of  nails  was  cheapened 
by  machinery,  and  cut  nails  of  steel  and  iron 
and  nails  made  of  wire  could  be  furnished  of 
excellent  quality  and  at  a  cost  much  less  than 
the  old-fashioned  wrought-iron  nails,  the  labo- 
rious and  comparatively  expensive  method  of 
house  framing  with  mortise  and  tenon  began  to 
be  supplanted  by  a  more  economical  system 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  efficacy  of  nailing. 
This  involves  the  complete  abandonment  of 
braces  and  girts  and  mortise  joints,  and  the 
substitution  of  long  studs  extending  continu- 
ously through  two,  or  even  more,  stories  from 
the  sill  to  the  wall  plate,  the  second  and  third 
floor  joists  being  notched  over  flush  ledger 
boards  or  ribbon  strips  let  into  the  back  of  the 
studs,  the  whole  system  being  secured  by  nails 
at  every  point  of  junction,  and  made  stable  by 
the  nailing  of  covering  or  sheathing  boards  over 
the  outside  of  the  wall,  studs,  and  rafters,  and 
by  the  nailing  of  flooring  boards  over  the  joists. 
This  is  called  Balloon  Framing  (which  see). 

The  established  merchantable  lengths  of  joists 
and  studs  exercise  a  marked  influence  over  the 
ordinary  shape  and  size  of  the  balloon-framed 
building,  as  "  cutting  to  waste  '^  is  repugnant  to 
the  principle  of  economy  on  which  this  system 
is  founded.  This  structure,  though  cheap,  ap- 
parently frail,  and  suited  only  to  temporary  or 
provisional  purposes,  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  stable  against  ordinary  wind  pressure, 
and  to  afford  at  least  as  safe,  as  comfortable,  and 
as  commodious  a  shelter  as  any  other  construc- 
tion of  its  class  and  grade.  Indeed,  it  is 
claimed  by  Western  builders  that  balloon  fram- 
ing, as  it  has  fewer  points  for  dislocation  and  no 
mortise  holes  subject  to  rot,  is  a  more  rigid  and 
permanent  structure  than  any  dependent  upon 
girts,  timber  braces,  and  mortise  framing. 

In  the  development  of  these  systems  it  must 
be  recognized  that  certain  new  and  distinct 
ideals  of  design,  in  strong  contrast  to  those 
evolved  from  the  half-timbered  buildings  of  the 
Old  World,  as  described  in  Wood,  Construc- 
tion in.  Part  I.,  have  gradually  grown  out  of 
these  peculiar   conditions  of  structure.     Oon- 
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spicuous  among  those  is  an  ideal  of  neatness,  a 
mechanical  precision  and  workmanlike  cleanli- 
ness and  squareness  of  outline  and  smoothness 
of  surface,  eliminating  to  some  degree  many  of 
the  picturesque  accidents  of  effect  and  much  of 
the  softness  and  roundness  of  outline,  which 
have  been  derived  from  other  conditions  of  ma- 
terial and  are  associated  with  all  Old  World 
traditions  which  we  have  inherited  and  which 
we  admire.  It  has  been  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  American  architect  in  some  way  to  elevate 
this  new,  uncompromising  condition  of  structure 
into  a  virtue  of  design. 

In  the  wooden  buildings  of  the  Old  World, 
as  indicated  in  Part  I.  of  this  essay,  the  timber 
frame  is  commonly  visible,  and  is  vitally  essen- 
tial to  their  expression  as  works  of  architecture. 
In  the  wooden  buildings  of  the  New  World  the 
frame,  by  a  purely  scientific  and  reasonable 
process,  is  reduced  in  dignity  of  proportion  and 
use.  As  in  the  high  commercial  buildings  of 
modem  America,  the  light  steel  frame,  which 
does  all  the  work,  is  nevertheless  necessarily 
concealed  under  a  thin  protective  envelope  of 
masonry,  so  in  the  wooden  buildings  the  light 
timber  frame  must  be  covered  by  a  thin  sheath- 
ing of  wood.  Both  systems  are  thus  deprived 
of  the  noble  privilege  of  treating  the  frame  as 
architecture,  and  are  constrained  to  elevate  the 
mere  integument  to  this  high  function.  Under 
this  important  limitation  the  wooden  buildings 
of  the  United  States  must  depend  for  architec- 
tural effect  upon  the  disposition  of  masses 
and  outline,  upon  fenestration,  upon  the  wide 
porches,  verandas,  and  loggias,  which  the  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  of  social  life  invite,  and 
more  especially  upon  the  texture  and  colour  of 
the  surface.  In  the  effort  to  obtain  reasonable 
variety  in  this  latter  respect,  the  board  sheath- 
ing, instead  of  being  covered  by  clapboards, 
sidings,  or  shingles,  —  by  each  or  all  of  these 
weatherings  sometimes  in  the  same  building,  — 
requiring  staining  or  painting,  and  thus  intro- 
ducing contrasts  of  artificial  colour  as  a  vital 
element  in  the  decorative  scheme,  receives  some- 
times a  veneer  of  one  thickness  of  brickwork, 
or  a  thin  ashlar  facing  of  stone,  laid  upon  a 
ledge  of  the  foundation,  and  secured  to  the 
boarding  through  its  covering  of  sheathing 
paper  by  nails  driven  in  the  joints  of  the 
masonry ;  a  permanent  structural  colour  is  thus 
given  to  the  exterior,  and  a  more  effectual  clos- 
ure secured.  This  device,  though  of  course 
open  to  certain  palpable  objections  as  a  base 
imitation  of  real  masonry,  a  deceit,  and  a  vain 
pretence,  is  not  without  its  defensible  points. 
The  veneered  building  is  a  comfortable  build- 
ing to  live  in,  it  dispenses  with  the  necessity 
of  paint,  substitutes  a  natural  or  structural 
colour  for  an  applied  colour,  it  enlarges  the 
scope  of  design,  especially  when  combined  with 
a  second  story  covered  with  wood  finish  painted 
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or  stained,  and  it  affords  another  example  of 
the  audacity  with  which  any  new  device  of 
method,  appliance,  or  material,  which  may  com- 
mend itself  to  common  sense  for  economical 
or  practical  reasons,  is  adopted,  however  revo- 
lutionary may  be  its  consequences. 

George  CoUings,  Circular  Work  in  Carpentry 
and  Joinery^   a    Practical   Treatise  on   Circular 

Work  of  Single  and  Double  Curvature^  London, 
1890,  1  vol.  8vo ;  Boof  Carpentry^  Practical 
LeMton»  in  the  Framing  of  Wood  Hoofs  for  the 

Use  of  Working  Carpenters^  London,  1898,  1 
vol.  12mo  ;  John  Thomas  Hurst,  Elementary  Prin- 
ciples of  Carpentry,  8th  ed.,  London,  1892,  1  vol. 
12mo ;  James  Newlands,  TTie  Carpenter  and 
Joiner^s  Assistant,  London,  1840. 

—  Heney  Van  Beunt. 

WOODHOtJSE.      An   outhouse  in   which 
firewood  may  be  stored  for  use. 

W^OODW^ORKINO     MACHINER7. 

Power  machinery  for  shaping  and  finbhing 
wood.  It  includes  sawing  and  turning  ma- 
chines of  every  description,  planers,  moulders, 
jointers ;  boring,  mortising,  and  tenoning  ma- 
chines ;  Sanders,  filers,  and  polishers ;  machines 
for  the  manufacture  of  flooring,  boxes,  sashes, 
blinds,  and  doors,  and  panelling  of  all  sorts ;  and 
combination  machines  called  universal  wood- 
workers, adapted  for  a  great  variety  of  car- 
penter's work,  formerly  done  entirely  by  hand. 
The  substitution  of  machine  labour  for  hand 
labour  in  every  department  of  industry  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  increase  of  material  pros- 
perity during  the  nineteenth  century.  It  has 
given  to  the  people  many  things  essential  to 
their  cOrafort  and  well-being,  which,  under  the 
old  conditions  of  hand  labour,  would  have  been 
far  out  of  their  reach.  It  has  given  them  food 
for  mind  and  body,  clothing,  easy  transporta- 
tion, and  decent  shelter.  To  the  last,  wood- 
working machinery  has  largely  contributed  in 
supplying  tliem  with  cheap  timber,  cheap 
shingles  and  sidings,  cheap  flooring  and  in- 
terior finish,  cheap  sashes  and  doors.  Thus, 
the  same  class,  whose  fathers  a  century  ago 
lived  sordidly  and  meanly,  but  picturesquely, 
in  thatched  cottages  of  one  or  two  poor  rooms, 
with  latticed  casements,  mud  floors,  and  rough 
walls  rudely  pla8tere<l  or  whitewashed,  now 
finds  itself  decently  installecl  in  houses  which, 
though  often  hard  and  stjuare  in  outline,  basely 
mechanical  in  detail,  and  with  but  few  ele- 
ments of  grace  or  beauty,  at  least  afibrd  them 
simcious,  comfortable,  if  not  luxurioiis,  lodg- 
ment, en(*ourage  clean  and  decent  living,  and 
a  wholesome  self-respect.  But  while  wood- 
working machinery  in  general  has  thus  ac- 
complished large  results  in  increasing  the  sum 
of  human  happiness,  this  facility  of  production 
has  ha*l  a  tendency  to  create  a  cheap  archi- 
tecture of  imitation,  pretence,  and  show  —  a 
tendency  which  has  presented  serious  obstacles 
to  the  development  of  forms  of  art  properly 
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adjusted  to  these  dlfilcult  mechanical  eondi- 
tions ;  for  it  has  been  proved  by  a  thoosand 
failures  that  the  old  ideals,  based  upon  hand 
labour,  and  upon  an  unscientific  and  prodigal 
use  of  heavy  timber,  cannot  do  boneBt  senice 
in  modem,  economical  wood  construction. 

—  Henky  Vau  Brukt. 

WORKHOUSB.  A  house  in  which  work 
is  carried  on ;  especially  a  house  in  which  able- 
bodied  paupers  or  vagrants  are  compelled  to 
work ;  a  poorhouse. 

WORKINO  DRAWnrO.  A  detail  draw- 
ing, made  either  to  a  rather  large  scale  or  at 
full  size,  exhibiting  the  structure  of  the  whok 
or  a  part  of  a  building,  so  as  to  form  a  guide 
for  the  workmen  in  the  actual  construction  of 
the  object  so  represented. 

WORKINO  STRENGTH.     (See  Strength.) 

WORKldANSHIP.  A,  The  skill  of  a 
workman  as  shown  in  his  work. 

B.   The  quality  imparted  to  anything  made 
by  man  by  the  actual  process  of  its  making; 
the  character  given  to  it  by  the  work  put  into 
it,  apart  from  the  excellence  of  its  material  or 
the  value  of  the  original  conception.    The  work- 
manship of  an  object  may  be  fine,  although  its 
design,  in   an  artistic  sense,  or  its  planning, 
shape,    or    arrangemcDt    may    be    very  bail 
Workmanship   may   even   be   noticeably  good 
in  a  thing  which  is  not  solidly  put  together 
or  likely  to  be  permanent ;  thus,  a  piece  of 
building  may  be   so   badly   conceived  by  the 
engineer  or   builder  who  planned   it,  that  it 
will  not  stand  long,  and   yet   the  workman- 
ship, as  of  stonecutting,  joinery,  and  the  like, 
may  be  excellent.     Good  workmanship  of  cer- 
tain kinds  can  gcDerally  be  had  by  demand 
backed  by  willingness  to  spend  money,  espe- 
cially if  this  is  long  continued  ;  thus,  no  better 
workmanship    is    to    be    found    anywhere  in 
countries  of  European  stock  than  in  the  hou«e 
fittings,    fumitiu^,   and   the   like,   of  wealthy 
Englishmen,  that  class  having  been,  for  many 
years  and  until  quite  recent  times,  much  the 
most  freely  spending  class  of  people  in  Europe, 
Houses  in   London,  and  countrj'  houses  built 
under  the  same  general  influences,  fifty  years 
ago  as  now,  would  show  floors  of  such  perfect 
level,  and  doors  so  perfectly  bung  that  saddles 
might  be  dispensed  with  ;  it  was  quite  common 
to  see  the  carpets  brought  into  the  recess  of  a 
door  and  fitted  together  edge  to  edge  without 
any  break  in  the  uniformity  of  the  level;  the 
doors  swinging  easily,  grazing  the  pile  of  the 
carpet,    but   never   pressing   it,   and   shutting 
perfectly  true,  the  bolts  of  the  latch  and  lock 
going  home  without  noise  or  shock.     The  deco- 
rative woodwork  of  the  same  bouse,  that  whiA 
was  fitted  to  the  house,  and  that  which  was 
put  into  movable  articles  alike,  would  be  per- 
fectly jointed  and  truly  worked,    the  mW 
faulUess,  the  mouldings  woriced  with  ahsolnte 
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onifonnity.  And  yet  all  this  would  be  found 
in  a  house  whose  seemingly  vaulted  roofs  in  the 
halls,  etc.,  were  the  merest  shams  of  wood  and 
plaster,  whose  external  roof  had  no  gutters 
overhanging  the  walls,  but  shed  off  the  water  of 
rain  and  snow  into  lead  gutters,  which  at  every 
moment  threatened  the  interiors  of  the  bouse 
with  the  results  of  leakage,  and  whose  flues 
threatened,  and  sometimes  not  in  vain,  to  allow 
the  ignition  of  the  wooden  structure  near.  This 
means  that  all  the  workmanship  which  the 
owner  and  his  family  and  their  guests  were 
in  the  way  of  seeing  was  very  perfect,  whereas 
that  which  they  disregarded,  belonging  to  a 
class  not  greatly  interested  in  architecture  or 
building  of  any  sort,  was  neglected,  being  kept 
in  working  order  by  constant  repairs.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  building  is  of 
much  greater  solidity :  stairs  of  stone,  hand 
rails  of  wrought  iron,  floors  without  wood,  and 
wholly  incombustible;  nothing  to  shrink  or 
settle;  the  vaults  of  cellar  or  corridor,  or,  in 
a  .church,  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  all  of  solid 
masonry;  and  yet  the  sash  and  doors  do  not 
always  lit  tightly,  nor  is  there  as  uniformly  neat 
an  aspect  given  to  interior  work. 

In  its  largest  sense,  workmanship  includes 
selection  and  care  of  material.  Thus,  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  no  pieces  of  workmanship 
known  to  us  are  more  perfect  than  fine  Japanese 
lacquers,  for  the  boxes,  trays,  dwarf  writing- 
tables,  and  cabinets  of  drawers,  which  come 
within  that  category,  were  made  with  a  lavish 
employment  of  time  and  patience  in  the  prepa- 
ration, by  the  father,  of  the  wood  which  not  he, 
but  his  sons,  would  cut  up  and  utilize,  the  most 
extraordinary  precautions  taken  in  the  way  of 
seasoning  the  wood,  and  causing  the  drying  of 
the  varnish  to  go  on  slowly  and  at  a  measured 
rate.  Material  in  this  sense  is  not  perfectly 
good  until  workmanship  in  a  certain  sense  has 
been  applied  to  it ;  but  the  workmanship  which 
the  collector  knows  best  is  that  of  the  lajdng 
on  of  the  external  coats  of  the  varnish,  and  the 
staining,  painting,  inlaying,  and  applying  of 
other  materials  in  which  the  decorative  design 
of  the  piece  is  conveyed. 

In  architecture,  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to 
allow  good  workmanship  to  be  mistaken  for 
that  which  merely  appears  delicate;  thus,  it 
is  a  very  common  fault  in  modem  bmlding  to 
demand  that  brickwork  shall  be  laid  up  with 
very  thin  joints  —  whereas  every  brickmason 
knows  that  thin  joints  mean  bad  work.  Oood 
workmanship  is  as  possible,  and  good  building 
is  far  more  easy,  with  joints  f  of  an  inch  thick 
than  with  invisible  ones.  So,  in  cut  stone 
facing,  the  smooth  slabs  of  stone  set  on  edge 
which  are  commonly  considered  necessary  to 
the  finished  look  of  a  street  front  are  not  nearly 
as  good  building  as  if  the  same  stone  were  laid 
upon  its  quarry  bed,  with  the  result  that  the 
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whole  would  be  less  uniform  in  colour  and  less 
absolutely  smooth  in  appearance;  but  work- 
manship may  be  equally  good  in  either  case. 

—  R.  S. 

WORKSHOP.  An  atelier;  a  place  equipped 
for  the  carrying  on  of  any  specific  work,  whether 
mechanical  or  artistic. 

WORONICHIN,  ANDREI  NIKIFORO- 
WITBCH;  architect;  b.  1760;  d.  March  5, 
1814  (in  Saint  Petersburg). 

He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Saint  Peters- 
burg, and  was  sent  by  Catherine  II.  to  Grer- 
many  and  Italy.  In  1791  he  was  appointed 
architect  to  the  court  of  Saint  Petersburg.  His 
most  important  work  is  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Kasan,  Saint  Petersburg.  He  built 
numerous  palaces. 

Seubert,  Kunstler-lexicon. 

WORSHIP  MOUND.     (See  Mound.) 

"WOTTON,  SIR  HENR7;  poet,  diploma- 
tist, and  writer  on  architecture ;  b.  March  21, 
1568;  d.  Dec.  5,  1639. 

The  brilliant  Elizabethan  poet  and  diploma^ 
tist  represented  England  in  Venice  for  twenty 
years.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1524  he  * 
prepared  a  tract  on  architecture.  The  Elements 
of  Architecture^  collected  by  Henry  Wotton^ 
Knight,  from  the  Best  Authors  and  Examr 
pies.  The  book  seems  to  have  been  first  pub- 
lished in  1651  in  the  collection  of  Wotton's 
miscellaneous  productions,  with  a  sketch  of  his 
life  by  his  friend  Isaak  Walton.  It  is  based  on 
Vitruvius  and  the  old  Italian  writers.  It  has 
many  quaint  and  interesting  practical  sugges- 
tions.    A  reprint  was  issued  in  1901. 

Builder,  Nov.  24,  1883,  p.  677. 

"WREATH.  A,  A  twisted  band,  garland, 
or  chaplet  made  of  flowers,  fruits,  leaves,  or 
other  material,  or  representing  such  material, 
often  used  in  decoration. 

B.  The  curved  portion  of  the  string  or 
hand  rail  which  follows  a  turn  in  a  geometrical 
stair.  In  plan,  a  wreath  usually  follows  the 
curve  of  a  quarter-circle,  and  therefore  corre- 
sponds to  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  vertical 
cylinder. 

WREN,  SIR  CHRISTOPHER;  architect 
and  astronomer;  b.  Oct.  20,  1632  (at  East 
Knowle,  Wiltshire,  England);  d.  Feb.  27,  1723. 

He  was  a  student  at  Oxford  (B.A.,  1650, 
M.A.,  1653),  and  afterward  a  fellow,  and  in 
1660  was  appointed  Savilian  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy in  that  university.  His  scientific 
work  was  known  throughout  Europe.  He  was 
an  original  member  of  the  Royal  Society  at  its 
foundation  in  1662,  and  was  elected  president 
of  that  body  in  1681.  Having  gained  a  great 
reputation  as  a  mathematician,  he  was  con- 
sulted in  architectural  matters  during  the  con- 
fused times  of  the  Restoration.  In  1661  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  commission  in  charge 
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of  the  ratontioD  of  old  S.  Pftut's  cftthednl  is 
London.  The  fint  building  which  Wren  lo- 
tukllj  designed  and  superintended  was  the 
clupel  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  He 
began  the  fine  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  16T6.     His  Sheldonian  Theatre  at 


Vreh.  Sir  Chk]3tufhkk:    .Svkkflb  or  S.  Mart- 

UK-Bow,  liiTT. 
Oxford  was  opened  July  9,  1669.  He  visiteii 
Paris  in  1665  and  met  Bernini  (see  Bernini), 
then  occupied  with  his  design  for  the  fa^e  of 
the  Louvre.  Wren  never  visited  Italy.  The 
Great  Fire  of  London  occurred  Sept.  2,  1666. 
Immediately  atlerwnrd  Wren  mnde  a  plan  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  burned  district,  which 
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was  not  followed.  He  also  b^an  to  mikt  de- 
signs Cor  the  reconstruction  (d  S.  Ptol'i  aUw- 
dnJ,  which  had  been  burned,  and  in  1673  n> 
commissioned  to  prepare  the  fine  model  vliicli 
is  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Miueum. 
This  model,  being  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  crcea, 
did  not  satisfy  the  ritualistic  tendendes  of  the 
court,  which  required  a  long  nave  for  procei- 
sions.  A  design  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  am 
was  finally  accepted  May  14,  1675.  The 
cathedral  was  begun  on  the  site  of  the  <dii 
cathedral,  and  finished  in  1710.  It  was  pud 
for  by  a  tax  on  the  coal  brought  to  London  b; 
sea.  The  "  Monument "  in  commemoiMiDs  id 
the  Oreat  Fire  was  b^un  by  Wren  in  1671. 
In  1675,  with  the  assistance  of  the  AstronooHi 
Flamsteed,  he  built  the  observatory  at  Giwn- 
wich,  London.  About  1695  he  took  chugeof 
the  reconstruction  of  the  old  Greenwich  pslw^ 
and  was  instrumental  in  having  it  traDsfonHii 
into  a  seaman's  hospital.  The  double  cnlon- 
nade  of  coupled  columns  at  Greenwich  is  one  of 
his  finest  works.  Wren  repaired  the  sfHie  of 
Salisbury  cathedral.  He  began  the  constnit 
tionof  Chelsea  hospital  in  1683.  He  made  i 
fine  design  for  a  mausoleum  to  Charles  1.  iduch 
was  notezecuted.  On  the acceseiiHi  ofWiUiUD 
and  Mary  in  1689  he  b^an  the  enlargement  ot 
Hampton  Court  palace,  one  of  his  most  chiir- 
acteristic  works.  In  1708  the  erection  of  Gft; 
new  churehee  in  London  was  ordered  by  act  of 
Parliament  Wren  actually  designed  fiftytbrM. 
Of  these  buildings  ten  have  been  recently  d^ 
stroyed.  Among  the  meet  important  of  cbw 
still  standing  are  S.  Maiy-le-Bow,  S.  Stepbts, 
Walbrook,  S.  Bride,  Fleet  Street,  S.  Uttcw*, 
Jewry,  S.  Michael,  Comhill,  etc.  He  «»t  in 
Parliament  for  many  yean.  There  is  s  tvlkc- 
tion  of  his  drawings  in  the  library  of  All  Soq1>' 
College,  Oxford. 

Wren,  Parenialia;  Loftie,  Mgo  Jonei  ni 
Wrtn;  Elmes,  Sir  Chrul-^hrr  Wrrn;  Liicr 
Pliiliinore,  Sir  Chritlophfr  Wren ;  SitsMon.  Sir 
ChristophfT  Wrftt;  Longman,  Three  CnUtiiruk 
of  St.  I'aul;  Macmurdo,  H'ren't  Cily  Cftiirr*«; 
Clayton,  ChuTCtif*  of  Sir  CArMnpAer  Wrtji ;  T«t- 
lor,  TviPfriand  Sleepirg  of  Sir  Chrislnphtr  Wm; 
Law,  llavipton  CimH  Palace;  Blomfield,  B'bou- 
taiire  tn  Jiiigland;  Dugdale,  St.  Paur$  CdU(- 
dral. 


IRON.     (See  Metal  Work.) 
'WTATT,  JAMBS ;  architect ;  b.  Aug.  \ 
1748;  d.  Sept.  5,  1813. 

A  brother  of  Samuel  Wyatt  {see  Wystt,  S.) 
Wyatt  was  taken  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  fourim 
by  Lord  Bsgot,  ambsssador  to  Italy.  He  Btodidl 
also  for  two  years  in  Venice  with  ViseniiM- 
In  1770  he  made  considerable  reputation  by 
adapting  the  old  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Strert, 
London,  for  dramatic  performances  (burafJ 
1792).  Working  originally  in  the  classic  stjit 
he  afterward  imitated  Gothic  architerturt 
and  built  in  that  style  Fonthill  Abbey,  Wih- 


WYATT 

shire,  for  W.  Beckford,  and  other  important 

works.      March  16,   1796,  he  was  appointed 

surveyor  general  and  comptroller  of  his  Majesty's 

office  of  works,  succeeding  Sir  William  Chambers 

(see  Chambers),  and  held  that  office  until  it 

was  dropped  in  1815.     He  was  made  a  member 

of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1785,  and  temporary 

president  in  1805.     He  built  the  royal  military 

academy  of  Woolwich,  and  restored  Salisbury 

and  Lincoln  cathedrals. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists;  Arch,  Pub, 
8oc,  Dictionary ;  Diet,  of  National  Biography, 

"VTYATT,  JBFPRinr.  (See  Wyatville,  Sir 
Jeffrey.) 

W7ATT,     SIR     BCATTHEW,    DIOB7; 

architect;  b.  July  28,  1820;  d.  May  21,  1877. 
The  youngest  son  of  Matthew  Wyatt,  an 
English  barrister.  In  1844-1846  he  travelled 
on  the  Continent.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  great  exhibition  of 
1851,  and  assisted  in  making  the  plans  for  it. 
In  1855  he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  East 
India  Company.  He  was  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
from  1855  to  1859.  Wyatt  published  An 
Architects  Note-book  in  Spain  (London,  1872, 
1  vol.  4to);  Specimens  of  Oimamentcd  Art 
Workmanship  in  Ghld,  Silverf  Iron,  Brass 
and  Bronze  from  the  Twelfth  to  tJie  Nine- 
teenth Centuries  (London,  1852,  large  folio) ; 
Specimens  of  the  Geometrical  Mosaic  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (London,  1848,  folio),  etc. 

Arch,  Pub.  Soc,  Dictionary ;  Avery  Architectu- 
ral Library f  Catalogue, 

VrTATT,  BAMUIXL  ;  architect ;  b.  Sept.  8, 
1737;  d.Feb.  8,  1807. 

An  elder  brother  of  James  Wyatt  (see 
Wyatt,  J.).  In  1782  he  was  employed  at 
Somerset  House,  London,  under  Sir  William 
Chambers  (see  Chambers).  He  built  numerous 
residences  in  England,  and  March  5,  1792, 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works  at  Chelsea 
hospital  (London). 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists  ;  Arch,  Pub, 
Soc.  Dictionary. 

■VTYATVnjJB  CVTY ATT)  SIR  JlliTKilY  ; 

architect;  b.  Aug.  3,  1766;  d.  Feb.  18,  1840. 
His  name  was  originally  Wyatt,  a  son  of 
Samuel  Wyatt  (see  Wyatt,  Samuel).  He 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  after  1786, 
was  created  associate  in  1823,  and  royal  aca- 
demician in  1826.  From  1784  to  1799  he 
worked  with  his  father  and  his  uncle,  James 
Wyatt  (see  Wyatt,  J.).  In  1799  he  went  into 
partnership  with  a  builder  and  engaged  in 
extensive  government  contracts.  He  enlarged 
WoUaton  Hall,  Nottinghamshire  (1804),Wobum 
Abbey,  Bedfordshire  (1818-1820),  Chatsworth 
in  Derbyshire,  and  other  residences.  From 
1824  until  his  death  he  was  architect  in 
charge  of  Windsor  Castle.  He  completed  the 
quadrangle  and  staircase  of  G^rge  III.,  rebuilt 
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the  Brunswick  Tower,  etc.  August  12,  1824, 
his  name  was  changed  to  Wyatville  by  royal 
license.  December  9,  1828,  he  was  knighted. 
His  Illustrations  of  Windsor  Castle,  edited 
by  Henry  Ashton,  was  published  in  1841 
(2  vols,  folio).  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  in 
the  Architectural  Publication  Societifs  Dic- 
tionary. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists ;  Arch,  Pub. 
Soc.  Dictionary. 

wyjND.  In  Scotland,  an  alley,  a  lane; 
especially  a  narrow  alley  in  a  town  forming  a 
passage  from  street  to  street. 


ZAINTB8.     (See  Isenbert  de  Xaintes.) 

XAMETB;  sculptor  and  architect. 

An  important  master  working  in  Spain  in 
the  early  sixteenth  century.  In  1537  he  made 
the  candelabra  of  the  Capilla  de  la  Torre  in  the 
cathedral  of  Toledo.  He  also  executed  the  fine 
portal  of  the  cloister  of  the  cathedral  of  Cuenfa. 

Bermudez,  Diccionario. 

XAT.  A  carved  post  in  North  American 
Indian  art.     (See  Canada,  Architecture  of.) 

XENAI08;  architect. 

The  walls  of  Antiochia  in  Asia  Minor  were 
built  under  his  direction  when  that  city  was 
founded  by  Seleukos  in  296  b.c. 

Brunn,  Oeschichte  der  griechischen  KUnstler, 

XENODOCHEUM ;  XENODOCHZHON. 
In  classic  architecture,  a  room  or  building 
devoted  to  the  reception  and  accommodation  of 
strangers  or  guests. 

Z78T ;  ZTSTUS.  In  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture,  a  long  covered  portico  for  exercise 
in  bad  weather.  In  Roman  villas,  a  garden 
walk  or  avenue  planted  with  trees.  Vitruvius 
(V.,  11)  says  expressly  that  the  Romans  had 
misapplied  the  term  in  the  latter  sense. 


YATJ.  A  Turkish  summer  mansion.  (See 
Konak.) 

TAItfUN.  The  official  residence  of  a  Chinese 
mandarin;  also,  the  office  or  court  where  a 
mandarin  transacts  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment under  his  care. 

7ARD.  A,  A  piece  of  enclosed  ground  of 
moderate  size,  especially  one  a(\joining  a  resi- 
dence; as  in  the  terms,  front  yard,  dooryard, 
barnyard,  inn  yard. 

B.  An  enclosure  for  labour  and  traffic ;  as, 
brickyard,  woodyard,  stockyard,  dockyard,  rail- 
way yard,  vineyard. 

7BL,  NIKOLAU8  VON;  architect;  d. 
1891. 

A  distinguished  architect  of  Hungary.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Pollak  in  Pesth   and  after- 
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YELLOW  METAL 

ward  of  Gartner  (see  Gartner)  in  Munich.  He 
was  constantly  engaged  on  important  works, 
was  raised  to  noble  rank,  and  made  a  member 
of  the  upper  house  of  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment. 

American  Architect,  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  130. 

TX2LLOW  METAL  (called  also  Muntz's 
Metal.)  An  alloy  of  three  parts  of  copper  and 
two  of  zinc,  malleable  when  hot.  It  has  taken 
the  place  of  copper  for  sheathing,  because 
cheaper  and  more  easily  rolled. 

KIOSK-     (See  under  Kiosk.) 
\.     The  horizontal  piece  forming  the 
head  of  a  frame  for  double  hung  sash. 

YOtJRT.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
permanent  or  winter  houses  of  the  Alaska  Eski- 
mos and  Aleuts.  (See  Iglu.)  Also  any  house 
or  hut  of  the  natives  of  Siberia.  (Written 
also  yurt,  youret,  yourta,  jurt.) 

YRIARTB,  CHARLES ;  editor  and  writer 
on  art;  d.  April  7,  1898. 

He  was  editor  in  chief  of  Le  Monde  llhistri 
in  Paris,  and  published  many  important  works 
on  the  Italian  Renaissance,  Florence,  Venise, 
Paul  V^ron^se  (in  Les  Artistes  cel^bres) ;  Mat- 
teo  Civitale  (Paris,  1886,  folio) ;  La  vie  d^un 
patricien  de  Venise  an  16*  SiMe  (Paris,  1874, 
8vo) ;  Un  Condotfiere  an  XV*  siMe,  Rimini 
(Paris,  1882,  4to);  etc. 

A.  Kftmpfen  in  Gaz.  d.  Beaux  Arts  (1898,  Vol. 
82). 

THAN  BflHO  7U AN.  The  summer  palace 
of  the  emperor  of  China,  which  was  plundered 
and  partly  destroy e<l,  with  immense  destruction 
of  precious  artistic  treasures,  by  the  French  and 
British  invading  army,  1860. 

YUCATAW,  ARCHITECTUKE  OF.  (See 
Mexico,  Architecture  of,  §  I.) 

YURT.     (See  Yourt.) 


An  earth  used  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  by  the  natives  of  Yucatan  as 
stucco,  plaster,  etc.  It  is  mixed  with  lime  in 
place  of  sand.  The  colour  is  white,  and  it 
ocxjurs  abundantly  in  pockets.  The  cement 
used  by  the  ancient  Mayas  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  of  one  part  slacked  lime  to  two  parts 
zaccab,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  understood  the 
process  of  making  quicklime.  (See  Memoirs 
Peabody  Mtiseum,  Vol.  I.,  No.  3,  E.  H. 
Thompson.)  —  ?.  S.  D. 

ZAHCAB.     Same  as  Zaccab. 

ZAMPIERI,  DOMENICO  (DOMENI- 
CHINO) ;  painter  and  architect;  b.  1581  (at 
Bologna);    d.  1641  (at  Naples). 

The  celebrated  painter,  Domenichino,  was 
much  employed  in  the  constniction  of  villas. 
He  assisted  at  the  Villa  Negroni,  Rome,  and 
designed  the  Villa  Belvidere  at  Frascati  and  the 
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ZOOPHORIC 

Villa  Ludovisi  in  Rome.  His  most  important 
architectural  undertaking  was  the  design  of  the 
church  of  S.  Ignazio  in  Rome  (b^un  1626). 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  des  Barockstilen  in  Italien; 
Ebe,  Spat- Renaissance. 

ZANTH,  LUDW^ia  VON;  architect;  b. 
about  1798;  d.  Oct.  7,  1857. 

He  was  educated  at  Cassel,  Germany,  and 
Paris.  After  1810  he  was  associated  with 
Hittorff  (see  Hittorflf),  and  in  1823  went  with 
him  to  Sicily.  They  published  together  Ardii- 
lecture  antique  de  la  Sidle  (Paris,  1825,  folio) ; 
and  Architecture  modeme  de  la  Sicile  (Paris, 
1835,  foHo). 

Arch.  Pub,  8oc.  Dictionary, 

ZAPOTEC  ARCHITECTURB..  (See  Tza- 
poteco  Architecture.) 

ZARCELLO  7  ALCAREZ,  FRANCISCO ; 

sculptor;  b.  May  12,  1707;  d.  1781. 

His  father,  Nicolas,  also  a  ecidptor,  came 
from  Capua  (Italy)  to  Murcia  (Spain)  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  After  making 
a  statue  for  the  Dominican  church  at  Murda, 
Francisco  went  to  Rome  to  study.  Returning 
to  Spain,  he  made  the  statues  of  the  Spanish 
kings  which  decorate  the  new  palace,  Madrid 
He  finally  settled  in  Murcia,  where  he  founded 
a  school 

Bermudez,  Diccionario, 

ZAJL  An  implement  used  for  cutting  and 
pressing  slates.  It  is  usually  a  kind  of  hatchet, 
with  a  sharp  point  on  the  pole  for  perforating 
slate  to  receive  a  nail  or  pin. 

ZECCA.  In  Italian,  a  mint ;  of  especial 
interest  is  that  at  Venice,  behind  the  library  of 
S.  Mark  and  fronting  on  the  sea ;  the  work  of 
Jacopo  Sansovino,  and  built  about  1536. 

ZEHX7TER.  HEINRICH.  (See  £gl,  An- 
dreas.) 

ZENANA.  In  India,  that  part  of  a  bouse 
in  which  the  women  are  secluded ;  an  East  Inr 
dian  Haram. 


A  closed  or  small  chamber ;  a  room 
over  a  church  porch  where  documents  were 
kept. 

ZIEBLAND,  QEOROFRrBDRICH:  archi- 
tect ;  b.  Feb.  7,  1800 ;  d.  July  24,  1873. 

He  was  sent  to  Italy  by  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
and  on  his  return  was  charged  with  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  basilica  in  ^klunich. 

Raczynski,  VArt  moderne  en  Allemagne, 

ZiaURAT ;  znLHUR AT.  A  stepped  pyr- 
amid, as  in  the  sacred  architecture  of  the  people 
of  Western  Asia  in  antiquity.  (See  Mee*^ 
tamia.  Architecture  of;  Temple.) 

ZiaZAO  (adj.).  Making  short  and  sharp 
turns ;  in  architecture  said  especially  of  the 
mouldings  in  arched  door  heads  and  the  like  of 
Romanesque  style.     (See  Batons  Rompus.) 

ZOOPHORIC.  Carrying  the  figure  of  «> 
animal. 
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ZObPHORIC  COLUMN 

ZOOPHORIC    COLUMN    (or    PILLAR). 

A  pillar  supportiDg  the  figure  of  a  beast,  usually 
symbolical,  like  that  which  carries  the  Lion  of 
S.  Mark  in  the  Piazzetta  at  Venice,  and  the 
similar  one  in  the  Piazza  Signoria  at  Verona. 
Such  columns  were  set  up  by  the  Venetian  Re- 
public in  some,  at  least,  of  the  cities  subject  to 
its  rule. 

ZOOPHORUS;  ZOPHORUS.  A  repre- 
sentation of  living  things;  in  classical  archae- 
ology, a  frieze  or  other  band  or  panel  filled  with 
ngures  of  men  and  animals ;  such  as  the  cella 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 

ZOPF  8T7LB.  (See  Pigtail  and  Periwig 
Style.) 

ZOTHECA.     A,    A  niche  or  alcove. 

B,  A  living  room  or  day  room  as  opposed  to 
a  sleeping  room  or  dormitory. 

Z  PLAN ;  or  Z-8HAPED  PLAN.  A  plan 
composed  of  three  wings  joined  somewhat  like 
the  letter  Z.  Occasionally  used  in  hospitals  to 
obtain  certain  advantages  of  aspect. 

ZIJNIAN  ARCHXTECTURE  (pron.  zoon'- 
yee-an).  That  of  the  Zuiii  Indians  of  western 
New  Mexico.  The  Zunis  are  Pueblos,  and  their 
architecture  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
tribes  of  this  class.  (See  Adobe;  Communal 
Dwelling;  Bliva;  Pueblo.) 


ZWIRNBR 

In  old  German,  a  fortress  or 
strong  place  in  or  adjoining  a  city;  also  an 
outer  court  or  Bailey;  a  popular  term,  fix)m 
which,  by  extension,  comes  the  modem  name  of 
several  palaces,  or  parts  of  palaces,  in  Grerman 
cities.  That  at  Dresden  is  a  very  important 
and  interesting  specimen  of  the  florid  style  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

ZWIRNER,  ERNST  FRIEDRICH ;  archi- 
tect; b.  Feb.  28,  1802;  d.  Sept.  22.  1861  (at 
Cologne). 

He  studied  architecture  in  Breslau  in  1821, 
and  with  Schinkel  (see  Schinkel)  in  Berlin  in 
1824.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Germany.  In 
1833  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  in 
1853  architect  of  that  building.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  work  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts 
in  interesting  the  people  of  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially Freidrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  king  of  Prussia, 
in  it.  Many  leading  Grerman  architects  were 
educated  by  him  and  assisted  him  in  his  work. 
Zwimer  built  also  the  castle  of  Herdringen 
(1844-1852)  for  the  Count  of  Furstenberg,  the 
church  of  S.  ApoUinaris  at  Ramagen,  near 
Bonn,  etc. 

Seubert,  KUnstler-lexicon. 
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Titles  of  most  of  the  books  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Dictionary.  Those  fix)m  which 
illustrations  have  been  drawn  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  a  classification  of  the  titles  is  furnished  by  the  separate  bibliog- 
raphies throughout  the  Dictionary. 

The  articles  named  below  have  been  illustrated,  wholly  or  in  part,  fix)m  original  drawings  or 
reproductions  of  drawings. 


Apartment  House,  drawings  furnished  by  author, 

and  by  Messrs.    H.   J.  Hardenbergh  and 

Ernest  Flagg. 
Arch  (Figs.  1  and  3),  drawings  furnished  by  author. 
Bath  House f  drawing  furnished  by  author. 
Bath  Tub,  drawings  furnished  by  author. 
Brace,  drawing  furnished  by  author. 
Cliff  Dwelling,  drawings  furnished  by  author. 
Club  House,  drawings  furnished  by  Messrs.  McKim, 

Mead  &  White. 
Figuring,  drawings  furnished  by  author. 
Germany,  drawings  furnished  by  author. 
House  Drainage,  drawings  furnished  by  author. 
Lath,  drawings  furnished  by  Bostwick  Steel  Lath 

Co.,  Niles,  O. 
Log  House,  drawings  furnished  by  author. 
Masonry,  drawing  furnished  by  author. 


Mexico,  drawings  furnished  by  author. 

Office  Building,  drawing  furnished  by  Mr.  Bruce 

Price. 
Parallelogram  of  Forces,  drawing  furnished  by 

author. 
Pendentive,  drawings  furnished  by  author. 
Polygon  of  Forces,  drawing  furnished  by  author. 
Pot  Chimney,  drawing  furnished  by  author. 
Round  Tower,  drawing  furnished  by  author. 
Shoring,  drawings  furnished  by  author. 
Synagogue,  drawings  furnished  by  author. 
Tenement  House,  drawings  furnished  by  author. 
Tipi,  drawing  furnished  by  author. 
Vault,  drawings  furnished  by  author. 
Ventilation,  drawings  furnished  by  author. 
Wickyup,  drawing  furnished  by  author. 


Abe.l,  Lothar. 

Asthetik  der  Gartenkunst.    Vienna,  1877. 
Ackermann,  Rudolph. 

History  of  the  University  of  Oxford.    London, 
1814. 
Adam,  Robert. 

Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian 
at  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia.    1764. 
Adamy,  Rudolf. 

Architektonik  des  Muhamedanischen  und  Ro- 
manischen  Stils  :  forms  a  part  of  Architek- 
tonik auf  Historischer  und  Aesthetischer 
Grundlage.     Hanover,  1883-1889. 
Addy,  Sidney  Oldall. 

The  Evolution  of  the  English  House.    London, 
1898. 
Adler,  Friedrich. 

Mittelalterliche  Backstein-Bauwerke  des  Preus- 

sischen  Staates.    2  vols.    Berlin,  1898. 
Die  Stoa  des  K5nigs  Attalos  XL  zu  Athen. 
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